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B. THE AFRICANS OF THE INTERIOR 


§ 8. THE WAGANDA AND OTHER RACES WHO HAVE FORMED 
STATES IN THE DISTRICT OF THE SOURCES OF THE 
NILE 


Relations with the East African pastoral peoples—Mixture of races in Uganda—Waganda, Wanyoro, and 
kindred peoples—The Wahuma—Sketch of the Wahuma States, Unyoro, Uganda, Karagwe, Usinja, 
Ruanda. 


IN the population of the lands around the sources of the Nile, divided as it is by 
language into Waganda, Wanyoro or Wasinga, and Warundi, we are met be- 
tween Lake Albert and the north-east border of Lake Tanganyika by an anthropo- 
logical distinction, which appears of double importance as coinciding with one of 
ethnology. In its level of culture this contrast is connected, as in the southern 
parts of East Africa, with that between settlers and nomads. But in its anthro- 
pological basis it is clearer here than there, for in the settled tribes even the first 
visitors to the land of the sources of the Nile recognised a stock other than that 
of the pastoral races who roamed among them and lorded it over them. The 
former have more affinity than the latter to genuine negroes, but collectively are 
raised above the darker negro pcoples as a race lighter in colour and of nobler 
bodily build, the result of a specially favourable admixture of breeds. 

From the descriptions of the most unprefudiced observers we get the impres- 
sion of a nobler type of mankind, and from their pictures we carry away the 
feeling that we have here reached a border region of true negroid men. The 
statements even as to the colour of skin paint them in yet lighter tints. Among 
the Waganda of pure breed Stanley speaks of a bronze colour, or dark reddish 
brown, and in reference to some of their women, of a colour like light reddish 
gold, which here and there approached that of white men. But of the pastoral 
Wahuma he says: “ Though the majority have a nutty brown complexion, some 
even of a rich dark brown, the purest of their kind resemble old ivory in colour, 
and their skins have a beautifully soft feel, as of finest satin.” Elsewhere he 
speaks of “tall, finely-formed men, with almost European features.” In general 
it may be said that here the South and Central African form of figure recedes, 
and we are at the point of transition to those of East and North Africa, influenced 
by Asia. In Uganda, the most important in every respect of these countries, 
this blending of races has no doubt reached its highest development, at any rate 
has been most thoroughly studied. Here the Waganda form the basis of the 
population ; with whom we may reckon also the island-dwellers, Bazese, who 
live in the islands along the coast of Uganda, have the same origin, and speak 
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a dialect of the same language. Both are negroes with dark chocolate-colour 
skin and short woolly hair, above the middle height, well-built and powerft 
The Wahuma, called in the south Watusi, who in numbers take undoubtedly tl 
second, and as rulers the first place, are here, as wherever they appear, the san 
peculiar stock whose acquaintance we made in Section 5—tall, with oval face 
thin lips, and straight noses, their hair, however, not wavy but woolly.  T] 
women are so fair and handsome that the Waganda chiefs prefer to select the 
wives from them ; and even far to the west, in Ruanda, the Arabs ally themselv 


fi : 


Waganda ornaments, etc.: 1, 2, 3, 4, neck ornaments; 5, belt; 6, double vessel. 
(Vienna Ethnographical Museum. ) 


with them as with equals. Wherever the Wahuma are found they are herdsm 
living principally on meat and milk. They are strictly exclusive toward otk 
tribes, live in remote villages, mostly on the edge of the forests, and do not eas: 
mix with the tribes dwelling round them. Dark tribes, and subject to them- 
mostly indeed in the position of slaves—are the Muddu in Uganda, the Wichw 
in Unyoro. These have been held to belong to the earliest inhabitants, a 
special magic powers have often been ascribed to them. Similar to them are t 
Wasoga tribe. These immigrated from Usoga eastward into Uganda, but bra 
and warlike as they are, were gradually subjugated by the Waganda, while 
great part of Usoga was annexed. Their skins are much darker than those 
the Waganda. 

The Waganda and Wanyoro are distinguished from all the surrounding trit 
by their clothing. They are the only negroes who—unless in imitation of Are 
or Europeans—go clothed from head to foot ; and the effect of this is so striki 
that by the naked tribes of the Upper Nile region they are styled women. To t 
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Speke refers the tale which the Nyam-Nyams are said to tell of a race of women. 
The laws with reference to clothing are very ‘strict, and any one, man or woman, 
who lets himself be seen in the road not fully clad, incurs the penalty of death. 
Laws as to clothing form a special element in the traditions. One of Mtesa’s 
insane orders enjoined that every man should wear a string of beads round his | 
wrist, every woman round her waist, and for any omission to do so a man should 
have his hand chopped off, a woman be cut in two. Indoors things are not so 
precise, and there the younger women often take their clothes quite off. Similarly 
men go in battle unclad save for a waist-cloth. The national garb is the mdugu, 
made of bark-cloth, which the men wear as a loose flowing robe. It is buttoned 
on the shoulder, leaving both arms free, and falls to the feet. With women it is 
fastened tightly round the body below the arms. Over the mdéugu chiefs often 
wear a garment of tanned hide, in which a whole ox-skin is used, or two goat- 
skins sewn together; but the most costly are made of the bright dark-brown 
skins of a small kind of antelope, of which twenty to forty are required for a robe 
of this kind. In Unyoro and Usoga skin garments are more prevalent than in 
Uganda ; the Wahuma too wear them by preference. Of late years, too, foreign 
clothing has gradually penetrated among the people, ever since King Mtesa 
exchanged the native mdugu for Arab dress. In Usui and Usinja cotton stuffs 
have driven out the old native goat-skins and bark-cloth. The Washash on the 
east bank of Lake Victoria wind their bodies round with strips of bast, after the 
Wanyaturu fashion. A great number of charms, as might be expected from the 
vigour of the superstitions, are worn in the form of ornaments. Little horns filled 
with some article of magic potency, and the neck-rings from the giraffe’s tail hair 
—to which magic power is ascribed—worn by great people, play the chief part. 
Sandals of buffalo hide are often worn, also fantastic head-dresses, turbans of 
cotton stuff or coloured handkerchiefs, and caps woven of string. 

What first surprises the traveller on entering Uganda is the complete absence 
of all tattooing or bodily dishgurement. “They have not even the custom of 
knocking out or filing teeth. Mutilations, when not inflicted as a penalty, are 
forbidden and punished with death. In this respect the Wanyoro stand lower 
than the Waganda, for their tribal mark is two branded scars on either temple, 
while the lower incisors and perhaps the eye-teeth also of boys and girls are taken 
out when they come to maturity. The Warundi again know nothing either of 
ear-boring or of mutilation of teeth. On the contrary, their teeth are very 
carefully looked after. Circumcision is practised by the people of Londu, who 
according to all accounts are immigrants from the west, and by the Washashi 
east of Lake Victoria, who also ill-treat their ears and tecth after the Masai 
fashion. Infibulation is also said to be found among them. The Waganda are 
very cleanly, washing often and never greasing their bodies. Their hair they 
mostly cut close. 

The huts throughout these peoples are in the conical style. By great industry 
they have attained not only to more finely built and durable, but to more roomy 
edifices. Large doorways and architectural prominences improve the outward 
appearance. Instcad of the cylindrical clay huts with spherical roofs which still 
prevail in Unyamwesi, we find bee-hive shaped huts mostly covered with grass. 
This better and roomier style of building extends quite up to the highlands by 
Lakes Albert and Albert Edward. In Mukungu, Emin Pasha inhabited a grass 
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completely disappeared ; and the same fate befell one or two other towns. In 
their place two other capitals sprang up under Mtesa—Rubaga and Nebulagalla. 
The salt town Katwe on Lake Albert Edward was estimated to have 2000 
inhabitants. : 

The industry of these peoples gives evidence of care in details, without rising 
by novelty in either aim or form to any considerable extent above the negro 
level. In originality indeed their productions are behind those of remotest 
Central Africa; but there is the same spirit, the same direction of taste, which 
have here sought to express themselves in the same materials but amid greater 
peace and more secure prosperity. Speke refers in one place to a village of 
potters in Uganda, which points to a division of labour. A natural and ancient 
tradition of taste is conspicuous in form and colour, and above all is not spoilt by 
overloading. The simply shaped thin earthenware vessels of the Wanyoro, 
almost spherical, and worked with a light relief in the upper rim only, blackened 
inside and out, outside also as it were varnished by being hung up in the smoke, 
are delightful with all their simplicity. Two forms of pipe are in use, one with 
a round bowl, holding little tobacco, and one of conical shape which can take a 
handful. Both kirids of pipe and the drinking-vessels are also ornamented by 
painting with red and white earth. If we consider that all this earthenware is 
made without the use of the wheel, its regular forms are quite admirable. 

The art of plaiting attains a high degree of perfection. The ribbons and 
strings of fine fibre, plaited in variegated patterns, would do credit to any highly 
developed industry, and to the best taste. Especially pretty are the four-edged 
strings in which these ribbons terminate, and the red and black zigzag pattern, 
used in the casing of many articles, such as the double boxes which serve to hold 
small objects. Not less excellent are their baskets and stands for pots. Large 
flat circular baskets are made from grass; these are water-tight and used for 
carrying food. From the narrow young leaves of the wild date-palm are con- 
structed small baskets with lids for holding the indispensable coffee-beans. For 
the manufacture of the plaited cylinders out of which the native beer is drunk, 
a hollowed and carved block is surrounded with tight-fitting plaited work of 
variously coloured date-palm leaves, and at the lower end a kind of close plaited 
sieve formed from variegated grasses. From an artistic point of view it is a 
charming and admirable piece of work. The mats which form part of the outfit 
of every household are woven from strips of young date-palm leaves and are 
very supple. Even remote tribes, like the island-dwelling Wakerewe, plait very 
tasteful patterns in their basketwork. See cuts on pp. 2 and 6. 

The bead-work is equally tasteful in form and arrangement of colours. The 
thick body-rings, closely set with beads, the strings of bast or fibre ornamented 
with a single large bead, the smooth fruits set with beads on one side, and strung 
together in chains, all show a high degree of taste. The wood-carving of the 
Wanyoro is not on the level of their other industries. The fine smoothing of the 
carved wood, such as is found among races which in the absence of iron devote 
all the more attention to wood, is lacking here, as almost everywhere in Africa. 
The great men of Uganda carry walking-sticks cut out of a hard white wood, 
nicely rounded and polished. The King sends his staff to mect distinguished 
visitors by way of greeting, as the King of Dahomey does. 

Of the méugu or bark-cloth industry we have already spoken on p. 3 and 
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when fermented. Mixed with boiied miiet it has the name of malwa. lamba 
is a small beer prepared in a simiiar manner. The brewing of banana wine is 
always the first business as soon as a camp is pitched and a company got 
together. The wine being light, it is taken in great quantities, and being easy to 
prepare, the poorest can have enough and to spare of it. Speke calls Uganda 
“a pombe-drinking country.” At his reception in Mtesa’s palace the queen 
and the dignitaries drank out of the pail, the cups not pouring in the drink 
fast enough. Drunkenness is_ frequent, especially in the upper classes. 
Immoderate eating is also a very common vice. Persons were pointed out to 
Felkin as having eaten a whole goat at a sitting. Nor are they less great as 
smokers, and in this the women are not behind the men. The excellent tobacco 
of Uganda ts always used clean, and free from mixture with other ingredients ; it 
is not made into cakes, but used in the leaf. 

The domestic animals in Uganda are cattle and sheep, goats, dogs, and cats. 
The Wahuma, who are the real owners of the cattle, breed a strongly-built species, 
found in Abyssinia and among the Gallas, and descended from the sanga-ox. 
They are mostly beasts of brown or iron-grey colour. The cattle have naturally 
very large horns, but are often hornless, the horns being seared at their first 
appearance to make it easier for the animals to get about in long grass or tangled 
bush. Not till we reach Ukerewe do we find the genuine East African zebra 
breed. In making presents, people select usually long-horned beasts; and King 
Kabrega’s herd, which Emin Pasha put at 1500 head, was all long-horned. Only 
men may milk ; no woman may touch a cow’s udder. Sheep (of the Somali breed) 
are few ; but goats, on the other hand, are plenty. The poultry looks wretched, 
being never fed. Dogs are kept chiefly for antelope-hunting. The Waganda 
are kecn sportsmen, many of them hunting clephants as a regular business. 
Three or four hunters unite and attack the animals boldly, and in cold blood, 
with their spears ; a mode of hunting which claims numerous victims. Buffaloes, 
which in Unyoro are regarded as sacred and therefore spared, are taken by means 
of a contrivance like that shown on p. 7. A hoop of thorny twigs is attached 
by a cord to a heavy block of wood. When this is stepped upon, the foot breaks 
through ; the animal is hampered in its movements, and cannot escape from the 
hunter. The smaller antclopes are often taken in drives, in which whole villages 
participate, by means of strong nets about a yard high. On Lake Victoria wild 
gecse are caught in nooses. Fishing is carried on with energy by the inhabitants 
of the shores and islands. They fish usually with the rod; the hooks are small 
and not barbed ; and the line, very fine and strong, is made from the fibre of a 
kind of aloe. Night lines are also employed. Besides these, wicker baskets are 
in use ; thesc, fastened side by side to the number of cight or ten, are taken out 
into the lake, weighted with stones, and sunk. After a while they are dragged 
ashore with long ropes, which have twigs attached to them close to the baskets, 
that the fish may not escape in the shallow water. 

The Waganda and Wanyoro are very well armed. Their weapons are spears 
of excellent workmanship, with long heads of different form in different districts, 
and mostly with a ferrule coming over the long beautifully smoothed shaft. In 
the south light javelins arc usual. In Uhha, doubtless borrowing from the Zulu- 
like Wangoni, they carry long oval shields, made of light wood, somewhat concave 
and looscly covered with a network of the thin shoots of a climbing plant; these 
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which only the king and the most eminent chiefs may carry. Each detachment 
comes up to the king dancing and yelling, and, going through the movements of 
attacking, swears fidelity to him and vengeance upon his enemies. Thusa mighty 
host gradually forms around him. Then he summons the chiefs who are appointed 
to command the army, and gives them his orders, after which the enormous 
assembly breaks up. The leaders now send for the various butongols who have 
to furnish the fighting men; it is settled how many each is to call up, when and 
where he is to join the others; each division marches off, and in this way the 
whole force starts by degrees for the seat of war. In the fight every man carries 
two or three spears; the warriors advance upon the foe in disorderly masses, 
dancing, shouting, and yelling; when they are near they hurl one or two spears, 
and fight hand to hand with the remaining one. Prisoners become slaves as a 
matter of course, unless every prisoner is killed, in which case the herds form the 
only booty. Beside these levies the police form a standing army, which in Unyoro 
is 1000 strong, surrounds the king in time of peace, lives by plunder, and 1s glad 
to reccive into its ranks any runaway slave, any criminal or lazy debtor. On his 
return journey, Stanley found these troops alike on the west shore of Lake Albert 
and on the north-east shore of Lake Albert Edward, in both cases as predatory 
frontiers-men, dreaded far and wide under the name of Warasura. He has also 
given us a remarkable picture of one of king Mtesa’s campaigns. First went the 
auxiliary troops, followed by the picked warriors, with their war-cry, “ Kavya, 
kavya !”—Mtesa’s name “ Mukavya” is explained further on,—and then the 
body-guard, amid which marched the king and his ministers. Among the troops 
that followed later came Mtesa’s large harem. Each division of the troops might 
be recognised by its peculiar drum-tap ; they marched fast—‘“ it 1s their custom 
to move always at a trot when they have any warlike business on hand.” On 
this occasion Mtesa had painted his face a fiery red. In order to soothe the 
terrible Muzimu or evil spirits, and render them propitious, it is usual before a 
battle to present all the effective magic drinks and charms in Uganda to the 
monarch, that he may touch them, or at least point to them, with his forefinger. 
During the battle the sorcerers, male and female, chant their formulas of incanta- 
tion, and fling their charms high in the air before the enemy. Stanley reckoned 
the army which was called out against the Wasoga at 100,000 men, and 150,000 
women and children ; probably somewhat above the mark. 

The Waganda possess a large fleet of war-canoes, distributed among the 
numerous islands near the coast of Uganda, so that the headman of an island has 
two or three under his charge. Many of these canoes hold 40 men, and all are 
well built. In each one are a number of fighting men, and usually half as many 
rowers protected by the shields. To the war-canoes is attached a prow, the 
extremity of which is adorned with antelope horns, while a fringe of grass passes 
along it to the bow. Several points recall the Malay and Polynesian craft. The 
vessel 1s steered by the two after paddles. In their flourishing time the Waganda 
possessed perhaps 500 canoes, the largest 65 feet long, manned in all with 8600 
rowers and boatmen, but capable of transporting 16,000 to 20,000 men. Speke 
saw among the Wanyoro only “dug-outs.” Emin Pasha describes small out- 
rigged boats, which he saw near Rubaga. Instead of the beak a long bayonet- 
shaped spur is attached, probably to facilitate entrance through the reeds. 

In the character as in the mental capacities generally we meet here with a 
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higher development than we find among many other Africans ; yet the difference 
is not so great that it can be indicated in brief and clear words. One can indeed 
say that this level of general culture, this tendency to order and cleanliness, 
unconsciously aiming at a higher human dignity, the greater attention paid to 
government, the better army, and so much else, cannot have grown up upon a 
purely intellectual basis, but must come from at least somewhat greater steadiness 
and firmness in the character. But all this is easier to recognise by its results 
than to put into words. 

The strongly-developed sociable feeling found among these races is supported 
by their love for music. In this they may be no greater artists than other Africans, 
but they cultivate it in a grander style, and with a greater variety of appliances. 
They have regular bands of music, at Mtesa’s receptions twelve flute-players and 
five drummers performed. The most important instrument of the Waganda is 
the harp, or zanga, with a wooden sounding-board, which 1s made concave, covered 
with the skin of an animal, and strung with six to eight gut strings. This in- 
strument is played with the fingers. Certain large drums of a specially fine tone, 
some of them the workmanship of former kings, are in the possession of the chiefs. 
Each has its own name, is guarded with great care, and only used on festal 
occasions. The madinda, as a rule played by boys, is a marimba without the 
calabash sounding-board. Flutes of reed or from the stalks of an umbelliferous 
plant, and horns of the ox or antelope, with the mouthpiece at the side, are other 
popular instruments. Besides these ways of making music, we find at dances 
little iron bells attached to wrists and ankles. Bottle-gourds filled with parched 
peas and used as rattles arc among the apparatus of the witch-doctors. Particular 
tunes are sung and played on special occasions. 

Singing is usually accompanied among the Waganda with the zanga or harp. 
There are singers by profession who are kept by the king and chiefs at their 
courts. In singing they improvise allusions to occurrences of the day or to 
persons present. Many of their songs glorify the king or great chiefs ; others are 
war-songs, Others again dirges for the dead. We give two specimens, after 
Wilson ; one a hymn in praise of Mtesa, one a dirge for dead chiefs :— 


I. 


Thy feet are hammers, son of the forest ! 
Great 1s the fear of thee ; great is thy wrath ; 
Great 1s thy peace, great is thy power. 
IT, 

O Separator,’ O Sematimba! 
They tied goats, they tied goats in vain for him. 
Son of a king he has no pride 

He freely gives plantain wine. 
Lubinga, Lubinga! him of whom I speak 
He has no pride for he freely gives plantain wine 
Mkwenda, Mkwenda! whose home 1s Chikongi # 
Him of whom I speak, he has no pride 


For he freely gives plantain wine. 


The young men of Uganda are expert wrestlers. They always begin by 


1 That is the lion, the symbol of royal rank. * Periphrasis for death. 
3 Chikongi, Mkwenda’s burial-place. 
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particular spot. The ground thereupon rises up like a pillar, and if he is the 
rightful heir, it sinks gently back again; but if not, it comes down with a rush, 
and crushes him. 

Court ceremonial occupies an exaggerated space in Uganda as well as in 
Unyoro. Agreeably to the character of the oligarchy, the people may only 
approach the king on special occasions, but of the highest dignitaries some are 
almost constantly about him and a part of the chiefs are even compelled to live at 
the court. If the king condescends to allow strangers within his presence, it takes 
place with great pomp. “The first court passed,” wrote Speke, in describing his 
reception by Mtesa, “I was even more surprised to find the unusual ceremonics 
that awaited me. Three courtiers of high dignity stepped forward to greet me, 
dressed in the most scrupulously neat fashions. Men, women, bulls, dogs, and 
goats were led about by strings; cocks and hens were carried in men’s arms, 
and little pages with rope-turbans rushed about, conveying messages, as if their 
lives depended on their swiftness, every one holding his skin-cloak tightly round — 
him, lest his naked legs might by accident be shown.” Dancing musicians then 
led the procession into the hall where the king sat on his throne, surrounded on 
three sides by courtiers crouching in the dust, some female witch-doctors, and 
the symbol of Uganda—a woman, a dog, a spear, anda shield. Leopard-skins, 
the sign of kingly rank, were spread in front of him, and the most sumptuous 
drums in the palace were displayed to view. The white man sat for an hour, 
staring and stared at, till the king rose, asking if he had seen him, “and went 
away with the straddling step, copied from the lion, which is thought majestic in 
Uganda,” but to Speke produced only the impression of a waddle. <A later audience 
was graced by the presence of hundreds of the royal wives, from whose charms, 
however, all the subjects of Uganda were strictly compelled to avert their eyes. 
Next morning, Speke found in his hut twenty cows and ten goats as a present 
to the guest from the king, who was condescending enough to send word that 
he liked him well. The magic circle in which all Waganda live is drawn with 
double strength around the king; he moves and acts in a cloud of nonsense. 
Nothing that his hands are to touch may be handed to him till it is exorcised. 
The bearer extracts the magic by wiping it with his face and hand. Making an 
offering is thus a serious business with all these ceremonies, and at the audiences 
there is a crowd of women, cows, goats, poultry, dishes of fish, baskets containing 
little antelopes, porcupines, curious rats which his hunters have caught, rolls of 
mbugu from his cloth-workers, coloured earths, sticks and other apparatus of his— 
magicians, all having to be disenchanted in this manner and offered to him. 

The court and council of the king 1s composed almost entirely of the wakungu 
or nobles. The rank of the three leading wakungu is hereditary. The first 
officer of state after the king is the atzkiro or chancellor, who is appointed by 
the king and holds office at the king’s pleasure. He has the precedence of all 
the other grandees both in the council and in his place beside the king. Beside 
these personages two others of great importance live at court, the chief brewer 
and the head cook. They hold a conspicuous place in the court, sit near the 
king, and take part in the great council. This great council or /uchiko is the real 
governing power in the state. It consists of the king, the katskiro, the wakungu, 
and highest watongolz, also the head cook, who may rise to be katikiro, the 
brewer, and one or two other creatures of the court. In ordinary circumstances 
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the council meets daily and occupies some hours in discussing the affairs of the 
state. The chicfs have the right of requiring it to be summoned. If in less 
important matters the king can act independently, he must consult the council 
in all serious cases, and if chiefs and council unite in demanding anything, no king 
would venture to refuse it. All chiefs have in rotation to pass three months a 
year in the suite of their king; the other nine months they may live on their 
estates. But most wakungu and the highest watongol: live always at the capital, 
if not fighting abroad. 

From a political point of view Uganda may be divided into four classes ; the 
slaves, the wakopi, or peasants who form the basis of the population, wafongol: or 
chiefs of the second rank, and wakungu, chiefs of the first rank. The wakofi are 
in many respects the most important class, partly owing to their great number, 
partly because the formidable army is composed of them. From their ranks is 
recruited the second order of chiefs, and the sons of watongols became wakopi again, 
the rank not being hereditary. These wafongoli govern provinces under the 
wakungu, and have in time of war to raise a stated number of soldiers. By means 
of this hierarchy of officials or courtiers always in movement to and from the seat 
of government, the internal cohesion in the administration of the country is 
rendered firmer. The king or his counsellors know what 1s going on in 
the country, and have means of acting vigorously even at the farthest point. 
“ Nothing is lost in Uganda,” says Emin Pasha, and in fact, before he left Mtesa’s 
territory he got back all the things that he had missed in and about Rubaga. 
Europeans and Egyptians have had wonderful experiences of the vigilance of 
Uganda and Unyoro. In 1876 Emin Pasha was only a few paces, so to say, 
from Stanley and Mason, and neither had any news of the other. The imminence 
of war between Uganda and Unyoro remained quite unknown to Junker and 
Vita Hassan, who were living in the latter country. Trade is so firmly regulated 
in Unyoro that, Vita having given five shells more than usual for a fowl, Kabrega 
sent word to him that he was not to pay for things above their value and spoil 
‘the market. All these chicfs are ex-officio judges in their own districts, but more 
. Important cases must be brought before the wakungu or the king himself, to whose 
decision the accused can appeal. Chiefs have a judge to themscelves, while the 
countless law-suits among the lower classes can be settled by subordinates of the 
kattkiro, Naturally there is no written code according to which causes are decided, 
but certain laws are in existence under which verdicts are given. A condemned 
person is put in the stocks, mutilated, or put to death. The first penalty is 
applied for small offences, such as unimportant thefts and refractory behaviour in 
women and slaves. Theft is often expiated by the loss of the hands, the nose, 
the ears, and—most hideous of mutilations—the lips. Adultery, and in some 
cases murder also, are visited with the capital penalty, but for the latter a money- 
fine is generally held sufficient. The Waganda have various modes of execution. 
Cutting the throat and hanging are the most common. Human sacrifices are always 
beheaded. For the worst offences a penalty is inflicted under which the victim 
bleeds gradually to death ; sharp splinters of reed are thrust deep into the body, 
large blood-vessels being carefully avoided. The greater chiefs keep a little host 
of executioners, of whom some are always in their train. They wear a rope ora 
wispy wreath of grass round their heads, and, when they seek their victims, their 
faces are hidden by a plaited cap. 
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Cruelty is far too prominent a feature in the maxims of government that 
prevail in Uganda not to throw a dark shadow over all prospects of higher de- 
velopment. Always and everywhere it ruins any unfolding of the picture of 
higher culture, of whose nascent outlines some people think that a glimpse may be 
caught. Aimless slaughters, due simply to the wish of the sovereign to have so 
many executed daily for a given time, or to have 2000 men, women, and children, 
almost all poor and unprotected, caught on the roads for a festival of the dead, 
or to have all Christians murdered off, have stained every government that we 
have heard of. Emin Pasha brings out strongly the contrast with the very 
peace of nature produced by this devastation of human life, when he writes, on the 
road from Rubaga to Lake Victoria: “ We marched on through banana-groves 
and houses as through a garden. If man has left a gap anywhere, Mother Nature 
has been all the more busily concerned to fill it with a splendid vegetation of 
grass and slim elegant trees. Gardens, artificial and natural, followed in constant 
alternation ; but the former of bananas and sweet potatoes could not vie with 
the latter either in picturesque beauty or in variety of contents. A fair and 
favoured land, with its red soil, its green gardens, its breezy hills, its dark recessed 
valleys. Man alone disturbs the harmony of the picture. Corpses in the middle 
of the road compel us to turn aside; the small Uganda vultures at our approach 
desert their gruesome meal with rushing flight. Four corpses lie there; the 
hangman has raked them in together, young and old, cutting the throat of one 
to the very vertebrae, and smashing the skull of another with a heavy blow from 
behind. Daily and hourly the people go past them, perhaps soon to mect the 
same fate themselves.” 

The Waganda have shown themselves ready to meet foreign influences half- 
way. Strangers may attend the council, and are often asked for their advice in 
various political and social matters. But their participation in all business 
connected with the succession to the throne is strictly forbidden. Even in 1882 
a report of Mr. Wilson’s called attention to the fact that foreigners were beginning oii 
to exert an influence over the people, and that a considerable advance in this ** 
respect could be noticed since Speke’s time. The Arabs, who have been longest « a 
in the country, had naturally made the strongest impression on the people up to 
that time. Thirty years ago, bark-cloth, or mbugu, was universally worn, and no 
one save the members of the royal family might possess any other material ; but 
even Mtesa in his later years, as well as most of his chiefs, wore Arab dress, 
while turbans and white cotton trousers have come fast to the front. Leather 
belts with buckles have spread with ridiculous rapidity. The number of firearms 
increases every year. Forcign fruits and vegetables are grown more and more. 
Many chiefs use chairs and stools, whereas formerly every one sat on the ground. 
The few European tools, such as files and screws, which have made their way to 
Uganda, are cleverly used by the craftsmen ; and the square house with perpen- 
dicular walls and gabled roof which Mackay built was soon copied, if on a smaller 
scale, by the chiefs. Intercourse with Zanzibar was followed by the introduction 
of the Swaheli language, for though this is not understood by the people in general, 
two or three persons who speak it may be found in every village. Many people 
of rank have as good a command of it as of thcir mother-tongue, and most of the 
great men partly comprehend it, so that the traveller who has come to Uganda 
from the east coast is in a position to communicate with the people directly. 
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This is the result of an intercourse which has lasted at most two gencrations. 
Foreign religions have, if in the first instance only outwardly, made their im- 
pression on Uganda. The Mussulmans have not spread their faith, for Mtesa’s 
so-called conversion to Islam was merely nominal, so that even the Arabs do not 
claim him as a convert. He declined to undergo circumcision, and a hundred boys 
and lads who had submitted to the rite were simultaneously burnt by his orders. 
This rite seems indeed to have been the main reason why the religion made no 
way with the Waganda. Christianity, on the contrary, though Mtesa’s conversions 
were only mockery, has gained ground with uncammon rapidity. | 

The royal family is not of the Waganda stock, but belongs to that of the 
Wahuma, of the origin of which we have spoken in § 5. Though blended with 
the negroes, enough of the characteristic marks of that stock had remained to 
distinguish Mtesa as a foreigner among his subjects. In regard to the succes- 
sion to the throne, curious laws existed. When a king died the three senior 
wakungu chose a successor among his children. A child is always chosen. 
During his minority his mother and the three grandees govern the country, while 
the young king is being instructed in the traditions of his ancestors. Even later the 
mother exercises some influence ; when Mwanga was in one of his bloodthirsty 
fits, the queen-mother sent him a warning through the atzkiro only to kill 
those who disobeyed him. We have spoken above (vol. ii. p. 492) of the traces 
of woman-rule in Unyoro. If the three chiefs do not agree in the choice of a 
successor, they fight, and the winner puts the boy of his choice on the throne. 
The brothers of the king-elect are kept in custody during his minority, and when 
he comes into power are burnt all but two or three, who continue the stock in 
case of the young king’s dying childless. The king’s children hold no special 
rank or position, and not all the princesses are allowed to marry. 

Polygamy, sustained by a great excess of women in the population, ts uni- 
versal in Uganda, from the king, who formerly used to have 7000 so-called wives— 
at Speke’s first reception Mtesa’s excuse for assigning him no quarters in the palace 
was “that all the huts were full of women ”—down to any mkofz who can scrape 
together enough to buy more than one wife. The fact that many in the lower 
classes cannot get any wives is the cause of much immorality. The usual price 
for a wife was either three to four oxen, or six needles, or a small box of 
percussion caps. Speke saw two of the King of Uganda’s wives offer their 
maiden sisters to him. H¢ce indicated his acceptance by sitting in the lap first of 
one girl, then of the other, pressing each to him, and laying his head first on her 
right shoulder then on her Ieft. This is said to conclude the marriage ceremony. 
Wives are also demanded as the penalty for certain offences, which naturally 
opens the way to arbitrary caprice. On the other hand, if a wife does wrong, 
her husband can sell her as a slave. One of the ways in which the king 
maintains his influence or popularity 1s by supplying his wakungu with wives. 
Marriage between near relations 1s not forbidden by law, and often takes place. 
At a man’s death, his eldest son even inherits all his wives, excepting his own 
mother. Women seldom have more than two or three children, and according 
to one law, which presupposes polygamy, after the birth of a child the mother 
must remain separated from her husband for two years. The king and the 
chiefs have establishments of their own in the country, where their wives 
are sent for this period. Twins are greeted with delight. The umbilical 
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cord is preserved, if the father is a chief, and ornamented with beads and other 
finery. 

The corpse of a king is buried in a gigantic package of bark-cloth, that of a 
chief in a wooden coffin; while that of a slave is merely flung into the thicket, 
and that of an executed criminal left lying in the public road. 

The Waganda have a large repertory of names. Some are especially popular 
among them, as Makassa, the deity of Lake Victoria; for they see nothing in- 
appropriate in taking the name of a god. Names of beasts and insects are also 
given to men. Many names have a definite signification. Thus Mtesa means 
“one who tries or decides controversies”; Mkavya, or Mukavya, another of his 
names, which he assumed on the occasion of his great victory over the Wasoga, 
means, according to Wilson, “he who causes to weep.” 

The larger among the political organisms into which this group of races is 
divided, are also of significance in respect of their relations to the neighbouring 
races. These are Unyoro and Uganda. Emin Pasha notes Kinyoro as the 
older language, and that which has been maintained in the greater purity ; while 
Kiganda has been much modified by continuous contact with Zanzibar, and is still 
changing. In Karagwe and among the Washashi on the eastern shore of Lake 
Victoria, as well as on the large island of Ukerewe, a language is spoken nearer 
to Kinyoro than to Kiganda. Uganda seems generally like an intrusion into 
an original Kinyoro-speaking district, which embraces Unyoro, Udda, Karagwe, 
Usinja, and Urundi, and reaches as far as Unyamwesi. Tradition has it that 
a single great territory called Kittara, of which Unyoro seems to have formed 
the nucleus, once extended over the district occupied by these kingdoms. 
Kittara as a general name has now disappeared ; it is usually applied only to the 
western fragment of the ancient kingdom. From this state there successively 
split off Nkole to the west, Karagwe and Usinja to the south, where perhaps a 
larger kingdom once existed with Usinja as its nucleus. Unyoro lies to the 
north and west of Uganda. It does not touch Lake Victoria, but reaches to the > 
left bank of the Nile and the east shore of Lake Albert. Without exercising 
a definite overlordship, Unyoro has a strong grip upon the Kiches, the Wasoga, 
the Gunis or Shulis, the Ulegas and other tribes on the Upper White Nile. It is 
less fertile than the district to the south, being a pronounced prairie and pasture 
country. Cultivation is less careful than in Uganda, and the whole administration 
of the country, the organisation, the laying out of the roads, are less complete. 
The history of the last few decades records a whole scries of conflicts between 
Waganda and Wanyoro, and of distrust on the part of the latter towards the 
former. In the north of Uganda numcrous Wanyoro settlers are found, who have 
been captured in campaigns and brought along by Uganda chiefs. 

Uganda lies in a crescent round the north end of Lake Victoria. The 
country is rich, and maintains a large population. If we cannot take quite 
literally Stanley's remark that the Uganda peasant realizes the ideal of happiness 
after which all men strive, yet copious and regular harvests scem to reward his 
labours. In Karagwe the line between the ruling Wahuma and the agricultural 
Wanyambo its drawn even more sharply than in Uganda. Culture is in gencral 
at a lower stage. Karagwe ts said to have been founded twenty gencrations ago 
in the following manner :—A conspirator named Rohinda fled from Kittara to 
Karagwe with a great following of Wahuma. At that time Nono was king of 
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the Wanyambo, the settled residents in that country. Rohinda managed to 
insinuate himself into the king’s confidence, Jaid an ambush for him, and killed 
him, placing himself then on the throne. Since then the Wahuma have held 
the sovereignty of Karagwe. The foundation of the Wahuma kingdom of Usinja 
is said to have resulted from a quarrel between brothers in the royal family of 
Karagwe. 

The expeditions of recent years have brought us acquainted with another 
negro-state ruled by Wahuma— Kavirondo to the east of Lake Victoria. Its 
dark inhabitants are of Nilotic stock. We have also learnt through Stanley of a 
country called Undussuma, two days’ journey from the western shore of Lake 
Albert, and through Stuhlmann of a series of countries to the west of the Nile 
sources, where Wahuma rule or roam, and in some cases have a clear recollection 
of their arrival from Unyoro. To these belong particularly Ruanda, where on the 
plateau which borders the great Central African forest a specially pure Wahuma 
population feeds its herds. The lords here are the warlike Wasamboni, with 
shields like the Waganda, spcars of the type of Karagwe, Uhha, and Urundi, bows 
two yards long, and arrows of twenty-eight inches, kinsmen of the races on the 
Upper White Nile and Lake Albert. Their subjects are Central Africans of the 
Wavira stock. Though the strict mflitary and political organisation of the 
Wahuma states, and especially Unyoro, does not reach thus far, manners and 
customs point to the presence of Wahuma in this region also. 


S 9. THE NEGROES OF THE UPPER AND MIDDLE 
NILI REGIONS 


Relation with East and West—The separate groups: Shillooks, Jurs, Shulis, Dinkas, Nuers, Madis, Mittus, 
Baris, Nyambaras, Latukas—Ornament and dress, iron spoons, weapons, traps, canoes, hut-building, size 
of the villages, agriculture and cattle-breeding, disastrous results of cattle-thieving—Trades, iron industry 
of the Jurs and Bongos, pottery and weaving—Music, signal-horns, dances—Family and community— 
Political disintegration and retrogression. 


THE great majority of the rivers falling into the Nile in the upper portion of 
its course are broad shallow streams with slow current. For long distances they 
are blocked by a growth of papyrus and festza. The land through which they 
flow is one vast swamp ; the abominable vapour over the waters, the stupefying 
smell of the tropical swamp-veyetation, the mosquitoes which fly about one’s head 
in thousands, the difficulty of keeping a firm footing owing to the uneven con- 
formation of the ground, the numerous hindrances in the way, climbing plants, 
fallen stones, deep holes made by clephants’ fect, all tend to make this district of 
swamps impassable. It is for the greatest part uninhabited, and at most forms 
the theatre of fronticr wars between the Wanyoro and the Nile tribes living to the 
north of them. In many parts the dry season is the only period of intercourse 
by land. To gct from the Bongo country across rivers and swamps to the regions 
inhabited by the most southerly Baggaras is only possible at the very driest 
season. Where the country is higher, the absence of any decided fall still remains, 
and gives rise to a network of streams which are not less of a hindrance to 
trafic; above all in the Bahr-el-Ghazal region. With this the water supply 
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fishing, and when opportunity serves, their women till the ground industriously. 
They also attach great value to cattle. A poultry-yard always full, and a dog, 
are indispensable to the domestic comfort of a Jur family. 

The Shulis, or as the Wanyoro call them, Ganis, to the agreement of whose 
language with that of the Shillooks the attention of Emin Pasha was first drawn 
by the natives—a proof of its obviousness—encroach the most deeply from a 
geographical point of view alike to the south and to the east upon their Hamitic 
neighbours. Part of them, the Shefaloos, live on the same ground with the 
Wanyoro, and Shuli chiefs claim to be descended from the same Wavitu to whom 
the Wahuma sovereigns trace their pedigree. 

The habitations of the Dinkas stretch nearly as far as those of the Shullis, 
reaching along the right bank of the White Nile as far as the mouth of the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, and along the right bank of 
that river. Perhaps, too, the Jangehs of the 
Middle Sobat are a fragment split off from 
the Dinkas. Very like them also are the 
Amams on the Blue Nile, whom Matteucci 
calls the “ Patagonians of East Africa.” The 
Dinkas have undergone the similar fate of 
being driven back by the Nubians, but 
although more exclusively a pastoral people 
than the Shillooks, they are not their equals 
in warlike character. Though their territory 
is so extensive that their existence seems 
assured for a long time amid the chequered 
fluctuations of races in Africa, and although 
their national unity in respect of race, mode 
of life, and customs, cannot be doubted, they 
yet lack any political cohesion. The numerous 
tribes are often at war with each other, and 
hence comes the variety in their fortunes. 
The northern Dinkas were once extraordinarily rich in cattle ; among the southern 
tribes, on the other hand, are found poverty-stricken dwellers in swamps. The 
custom of going quite naked is very frequently found among the tribes of this 
race and the Baris. In hut-building, and in the working of iron, they are 
inferior to their neighbours, for which reason the Jurs, cunning iron-workers, long 
kept them in a kind of subject position. Their chief tribes are the Dinkas proper 
on the Lower White Nile, the Bors and Kiches up the Bahr-el-Jebel, the Reks 
about the mouth of the Gazelle River, the Agars on the Yolo or Rohl River. 
The Alwajes, Schweinfurth’s Aluadi, who carry bow and arrows, are men of 
the woods, forming an exclave among the pastoral Dinkas of the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
in an oasis of thick forest amid the flat, otherwise forestless country. All these 
are closely allicd in language, while the Nuers and Atots speak a peculiar dialect. 
The Nuers are settled on the Upper Nile between the Bahr-el-Ghazal and the 
Sobat, but do not reach the latter river, having been, it is thought, turned out of 
their former abodes by the Dinkas. They are a warlike pastoral race, in many 


respects like the Shillooks and Dinkas. The practice of boring the lip begins 
with them. 


Head-fillet worn by the Shillooks, (Berlin 
Museum. ) 
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Iron is even brought into use for the adornment of the head ; and of the two 
methods employed to impart to it the desired elegance one consists in the 
transformation of the hair into a firm mass, which can be modelled at pleasure ; 
the other is the application of iron. With this goes the development of peculiar 
head-coverings most artistically wrought. Thus the Lango men, in the region at 
the head of the Nile, wear an artificial hcad-dress of beads and shells, rising 
sometimes half a yard above the head; or a thin circular plate of iron on both 
sides of the head, a usage which is again found much further north, on the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal. The Lango women see to the decoration of their husbands’ heads, 
and often devote several ycars to a single one. Then, however, their labour is 
repaid by such a wondrous spectacle as in the cut on p. 27. Among the 
Latukas it hangs far down the back. The hair of the Shillooks, Jurs, and Nuers, 
is worked into a plastic mass by a method similar to that of the Kaffirs, with clay, 
cow-dung, and gum. The women only wear as a rule their woolly hair short. 
The Baris, and in some measure also the Madis, are perhaps, of all Nile-negroes 
the most modcrate in the ornamentation of their heads, for they shave their 
hair, leaving only a bunch. Chiefs wear a thin band of iron round the forehead ; 
other men draw a bunch of hair through a perforated iron plate. Many, especially 
the Shillooks, remove all hair except that of the head. 

Among the uncommon wealth of forms shown by the head-coverings of these 
people, we may mention one of the western Langos as adhering most closely to 
nature. It is in fact nothing but a wig, which 1s intcresting as an anthropological 
illustration or caricature, reproducing as it does, by little buttons of palm-bast set 
close together, the “ peppercorn” state of the negro hair. In the Vienna Ethno- 
graphical Muscum thcre is a cap presented by Emin Pasha, made of wicker-work, 
with two teeth set upon it like horns, and stuffed inside with human hair. Other 
Shuli and Lango hcad-coverings consist of strong bast-matting, close set with 
concentric rows of cowries, with a woven blunt appendage, shaped either like a flat 
conical cup or like a helmet enclosing the head and hanging down the back of the 
neck (see again vol. i. p. 101). Among the Latukas and their kinsfolk heavy 
helmets are used to cover the head, made of close wicker, bound round the edge, with 
crests recalling Greek forms. A few iron rings are usually let into these crests, 
while a ring of cowries runs all round, and strips of sheet copper are attached 
in front, no doubt as a defence. Here again come those hats closely woven of 
straw, with a substratum of reeds, looking just like a copy of the Somali or 
Zanzibar shields of rhinoceros hide. 

Among these people, again, the women are as a rule more scantily clad than 
the men, indeed the Lango women often go quite naked. However, the like 
is reputed of the men among the Shillooks, Jurs, Baris, and Nuers. Skin and 
leather are the chief materials. Among the northern tribes we occasionally meet 
with the use of skins to afford the covering demanded by bare decency, while among 
certain tribes in the south it is universal. But neither the large skin garments of 
the Wahuma, nor the bark-clothes of the Waganda and Azandeh, have spread to 
these peoples, and consequently they dispense with all the crafts whose aim 4s 
the manufacture of clothing. Only the pre-eminent iron industry has been 
drawn to any extensive degree into the service of this requirement. The leather 
apron trimmed with iron is frequent in the Upper Nile district. Among the 
Bors it appears in comparatively simple forms, in the shape of a raw goat-skin. 
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so that, as depicted in the cut on p. 21, they look to be carrying a gigantic 
nail. Further, they have tall spears armed with long iron heads of excellent work- 
manship, as have also the Shulis. The Nubian custom of never going without a 
brace of spears in the hand is found among the Langos and the Latukas. The 

2 i Shuli weapons are not so good as those of the Shillook-Dinka 
| group, and to the westward also a deterioration may be noticed. 
The Shillook lances with heads of antelope horn are an 
interesting survival of an older equipment; but the wooden 
spear of the East Shulis, with a rib along the head and rings 
inserted, is not a weapon of war. 

The bows of the races of the Upper Nile, as well as of 
those in the country about the watershed of the Nile and 
Congo, and Lakes Albert and Victoria, recall those of East 
Africa, in the partial employment of animal sinew, the sym- 
metry of the ends, and the custom of binding them with the 
skins of various animals. If they are somewhat taller and 
broader, and also somewhat flatter in shape, their ends are 
almost always a little turned back. Closer affinities with the 
west, as far as the Upper Congo, appear among the more 
westerly Nile negroes. The most unique group is found on the 
Equatorial Nile and on Lake Albert; large bows of small 
curvature, usually of a long oval or spindle-shaped section, 
having no notch or similar contrivance for the string, which ts 
a strong thread of animal fibre, only exceptionally of bast, and 
characteristically bound with lizard-skin and strips of iron. 
The skin of varanus or of some snakes drawn over the wood 
when moist holds remarkably tight, like fresh hoop-iron, says 
Junker ; even gun-stocks are mended with it. The wood 1s 
generally bamboo, perhaps of the Abyssinian variety. Many 
of the Bari bows, a couple of yards long, have rings covered 
with hide, for hanging them up and to get a better grip of 
them, at about a third of the length. These rings are plaited 
into the wrapping of the bow. The expenditure in iron is 
considerable. In a bow in the Berlin Museum iron and lizard 
skin alternate through its whole length, the ends for a distance 
re Saook jance with of some 6 inches being wrapped with iron only. 

antelope-horn; * 

2, East Shuli wooden From these forms, found in the largest African bows, 
Lire rahi ws we descend as we go westward to very small models. 
Strings of rattan and considerable curvature appear together, 

the shortening being due to the string. The reports of the old Portuguese give 
reason to think that people using bows wrapped with snake’s skin, to whom 
belonged the often mentioned Anziques of the Lower Congo, formerly lived 
far to the westward. To-day we find, west of those just mentioned, the allied 
bows of the Upper Congo, bound, however, with hide. Shorter shapes begin to 
occur among the Wanyoro, the Mondus, and the Madis. From Buchta’s portrait 
on p. 28 we may conclude that even shorter and more strongly curved bows 
are to be found among the Madis. The Makaraka bows also are short, 3 feet 
4 inches to 4 feet, either simply made from knotty wood in such a way that the 
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or rectangular, cut from hides and supported by a stick passed through cross-cuts. 
The parrying shield of the Turkanas also takes this form, while among others, as 
' the Mondus, it is narrowed almost to the shape of a rod. 

Hunting is carried on by means of cunning traps, or self-acting bows ; driving 
is done with the help of nets; the hippopotamus is hunted in specially strong 
boats. At Kodj, Felkin saw a hunting boat made of a bent tree stem. In the 
days when the Shillooks were strong, they navigated the Nile, as traders or 
pirates, in large canoes holding forty or fifty men. For fishing, the Shulis have 
harpoons.. Many tribes despise a fish diet; but the rafts made of ambatch 
branches, as light as tinder, of which, as is said, one man can carry three rafts, 
and one raft three men (see cut vol. tl. p. 375), are of especial use to fishermen. 
The conical shape of hut prevails as far as the Monbuttus, and there they 

are not on high ground as among the 
K cba ker . Res Waganda. Even with the Langos the huts 
| Mh |, begin to be smaller and dirtier than those 
| of the Wanyoro. Naturally with the great 
political organisations the palatial premises 
also disappear, On the other hand, 
wattled instead of grass huts make their 
appearance from the Madis onward. Walls 
".- 3 to 6 feet high of wattled work with bell- 
shaped roof are characteristic of the Madi, 
Bari, and Shuli huts. The Shillook huts 
with their projecting roofs of straw look 
like mushrooms; while the Dinka huts 
are more massive, and have a porch in front of the entrance. Among the Jurs 
the roof is carricd up into a high point; the Madis crown it with an ostrich egg ; 
the Bongo huts have a bundle of straw at the apex ; and the Shulis with their 
sense for the picturesque Iet gourds and passion flowers climb over the village 
fences. From the Baris, whose villages and court-yards are very clean, there is a 
rapid descent in the scale of cleanliness as we go eastward to the Shulis, Lirias, 
and Langos. The wicker corn-bins, plastered with clay and cow-dung, and made 
to empty from the top, stand on clay substructures or on posts, to protect them 
from rats. Among the Madis the lower part includes the kitchen. They erect large 
sloping stages on which the sesamum is spread to dry; and nearly every family 
has a hut for strangers. Special huts for boys, also for girls, are to be found here, 
as among the Shulis, in almost every village; others again for the beer, which 
is common property. On the village “ place” may be seen huts for conversation, 
look-out towers, and grindstones neatly cmbedded in clay. Among the Baris a 
spacious hut stands in an open place in the middle of the village, in which young 
married couples live together till the birth of the first child is drawing near. 
Then for the first time the couple get a hut for themselves. Besides the magic- 
averting horns on fences and gates, there is often found in the village a place, 
held in high honour, where a tree or stump stands adorned with the horns of 
antelopes and buffaloes, and the skulls of lions, leopards, and wild cats. Little 
consecrated huts are especially frequent in Shuli villages. In front of a chief's 
hut the insignia of his rank are as a rule set up in the ground ; also several large 
nogarahs or wooden drums, and other instruments of warlike music. 


A Bari stool. (From Dr. Felkin’s collection. ) 
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were among the most populous portions of Africa, and in some parts they are so 
still. Both the connected territory of the Shillooks on the left bank of the White 
Nile, and to the south of it the Shillook enclaves of the Jurs and Dembos, afford 
examples of very dense population, such as we find as a rule in the neighbourhood 
of large rivers. After the subjugation of the Shillooks in the year 1871, the 
Egyptian government had a census taken for the Shillook territory proper, which 
resulted in an estimate of some 3000 villages. 

Some tribes on the Upper Nile take a high rank as agriculturists. The only 
implement, besides the dibble for making holes for the seed, is the feeble hoe 
with crescent-shaped blade, shown on p. gI of vol. ii., the handle of which ends 
in a fork among the Shulis, and among the Bongos is curved. Yet the condition 
of the fields is often very good, the yield copious, the variety of crops cultivated 
great. Often the whole family goes to field-work, the women and children 
place the grain carefully in the holes, while the men, kneeling, break up the 
clods and heap dry weeds and twigs for burning. Besides the fields, narrow strips 
which among the Madis are divided by boundary stones, we find, round the huts, 
gardens full of melons, gourds, tobacco, flowers. Poisonous bulbs for doctoring 
arrows are never lacking. The chief crop is naturally corn; the Moru women, 
when married, always carry in their belts, as a symbol of their work, the knife 
used for reaping the corn. 

We have already, in § 2, spoken of the cattle-breeding of these races. It is 
carried on by the Shillooks, Latukas, and Morus part passu with agriculture. 
The Dinkas and Baris, however, are as passionate breeders of cattle as Bechuanas 
or Masai, and their wealth in cattle was once prodigious. Sheep also are bred, 
and in former days shepherds in the Shillook country might often be seen taking 
their flocks in boats from one station on the bank to another, their dogs swimming 
patiently behind. Goats and sheep are, however, far behind cattle as domestic 
animals. Neither from Abyssinia nor from Nubia have horscs or donkeys found 
their way to the negro peoples west of the Nile; while on the other hand camels 
and donkeys were brought to the Latukas from the Akkara district to the east. 
Of fowls only cocks and hens—but these in perfect swarms among some peoples, 
as the Shillooks and Bongos—are to be seen around the yards. They are usually 
eaten only by children and old people. Cannibalism 1s held in horror. 

During the day the cow-dung, carefully collected, has been spread out and 
dried in the sun. Large provisions of it are distributed symmetrically in little 
heaps within the paling. When the herds arrive, each heap is set on fire; a 
pretty thick cloud of smoke soon forms over the village, which is to keep the 
many stinging flies away from the beasts. The penned animals seem to find it 
very comfortable. When day comes the fine ashes are similarly collected into 
heaps, and at evening spread smoothly over the whole place, serving as litter, and 
as a further protection against flies. Finally cows as well as masters can bury 
themselves deep, says Heuglin, in the softest, finest bed of ashes. The Shillooks, 
who sprinkle themselves with them, when powdered all over with grey or reddish 
ashes—the richer men are reddish, because they use only cow-dung—look, with 
their slender limbs and quiet movements, just like mummies. 

The passion with which herdsmen cling to their herds in Africa has failed no 
less here in the Nile country than in the distant Zambesi region to do anything 
but hasten their destined subjugation. Here more than anywhere may be per- 
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ceived the results of the necessity, early felt by the Nubian slave-traders, for being 
able to offer the most popular article of barter, namely cattle; one man was 
plundered in order to obtain the means of dealing with another. The possession 
of cattle was the curse of the herdsmen. Besides this, in a purely political sense, 
cattle-lifting offered the most effective handle for subjugation. As Schweinfurth 
observes: “In this part of Africa cattle-lifting on a large scale has for long formed 
the real ground for all undertakings demanding a considerable armed force for 
their execution. Even the philanthropic aims which men like Baker and Gordon 
inscribed upon the banner of their magnificently planned campaigns of conquest 
in the cause of culture, left them at their wits’ end when confronted with the 
task of substituting anything else for it. . . . I must express my conviction that 
the historian of Africa will be unable to avoid marking the stages of these 
contemporary efforts of civilization with the unjustly shed blood of cattle, a 
handsbreadth deep.” 

It is astonishing how little these people have learnt from Egypt and Nubia 
as regards trades and industries. Only in ironwork do they excel other negroes 
in any marked degree ; and the only conspicuous point of eminence above the 
level of the African negro seems to lie in the progress made in leather-tanning, 
not indeed by Dinkas or Baris, but by the Bongos who are nearer to the Azandeh, 
and who use for the purpose more especially the bark of a sycamore and an 
acacia. Nowhere in Africa are there better smiths than among the Jurs and 
Bongos, and nowhere has the use of iron risen to such a height. The Latukas 
too are clever. [ron here replaces all metals, and the precious metals above all. 
In the traffic of those parts it approaches most nearly to our coin, whether in the 
form of hoes, or of round disks, out of which two hoes can be made by bisecting 
them. It has been said of the Dinkas that they are living just in the iron age, 
in an age, that is, when iron has the greatest value; and the samc is true of the 
Baris. Of the Shillooks, Schweinfurth says: “Rich men’s wives are often so over- 
loaded with iron that, without exaggeration, J] may say that I have seen some 
who were carrying nearly half a hundredweight of it in rings and _ trinkets.” 
Copper and brass are held in less esteem. Not till we reach the west part of the 
Upper Nile district do these metals become more frequent and more popular ; 
especially where, as among the Dors, they enter into trade. This they do in the 
form of little ingots of about 1 lb. weight, which among the Azandch and Fertits 
are even a medium of exchange. The Bongos forge arm-rings and other little 
adornments of copper, and draw wire of that metal. In the artistic working of 
iron the Jurs may perhaps be placed on a level with the Madis, and the Bongos 
above both. The Dinkas, in spite of their wealth in iron, are less acquainted with 
smith’s work. On the other hand, they long ago brought those clever iron-workers, 
the Jurs, into the relation of a sort of serfs to themselves, making them hand 
over all their smith’s work, just as in later times the Jurs were of service to the 
Nubians. Connoisseurs have compared their iron articles with the good work 
of English country blacksmiths. The ore is got in the form of the brown iron- 
stone which abounds in the Jur and Bongo countries. In the Shuli country 
much graphite is found in the river-beds, with which the walls of the huts are 
rubbed inside and out. Salt in a mineral state docs not occur anywhere in all 
this region. A substitute for it is sought in the ashes of certain plants, which 
are washed, mixed with tobacco, and chewed. Good salt is said to have been 
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introduced in small quantities into Bongoland by the Arabs of Kordofan and 
Darfour, but its use is regarded as the height of luxury. 

The manufacture of earthenware is mostly the women’s business. The 
cleverest at this are the Shulis, who send their pots as far as the Latuka country. 
The corpulent tobacco-pipes are often widened at the orifice by the insertion of 
a pear-shaped gourd in which are placed balls of flax to suck up the tobacco- 
juice and serve for subsequent chewings. Both the bowls and the stems generally 
have a bulky character, as though the soothing fumes could not be inhaled fast 
enough or in sufficient quantity. The tube is often as thick as the arm, and 
the bowl holds easily a quarter of a pound of tobacco. The workmanship is 
usually rough, and the separate parts are connected by hide, sewn or tied on. 
The imitations of human faces on the bowls are on the other hand often not 
without talent. In almost every hut stand large earthenware vessels for corn, 
smaller ones for water. Among the Madis a large number of pots and baskets, . 
often unused, form, as in our drawing-rooms, part of the decoration of a hut, and 
among the southern tribes the durra-beer is kept in big pots in a special hut. 

Some of the prettiest bits of wood-carving are the little chairs and pillow- 
stools cut from a single piece of wood. Platters and dishes are also found, made 
of hard, heavy wood, especially the da/bergza. But in this art the Azandeh and 
Fertits stand higher, so that they export dishes of this kind to the Bongos. 
Reed beds on six wooden feet occur among the Moru tribe. That a brisk im- 
portation of weapons goes on from the westward has already been mentioned ; 
and this trade with races living to the west seems the more remarkable when we 
consider the far more limited Egyptian, Abyssinian, and Nubian clements in the 
culture of the Upper Nile peoples. ~ 

This traffic also extends to musical instruments. These are morc various in 
the west than in the east. The greatest industry is expended on the manufacture 
of signal horns for use in war and witchcraft. Among the Madis these are 
straight in shape, made of wood and covered with lizard-skin or leather, while the 
Latukas make them horn-shaped, of ivory, with a polishcd mouthpiece, and most 
carefully protected by a cover. Signal whistles, too, made of wood and covered 
with skin or leather, are found among the Latukas. A band of Dembos which 
Dr. Felkin heard at the house of an Egyptian official in the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
province, consisted of five men, playing pipes of reed, and two boys.who rattled 
gourds full of beads in time to the music. Wooden drums, large and small, are 
also in use in the Upper Nile district ; one or more alarm drums are hung up in 
front of a chief’s house, or in the shade of the consecrated village tree, and 
regarded with a certain awe. 

We have spoken above of sacred places in the villages of the negroes on the 
Upper Nile ; also of graves, the outward indications of which point to a belief on 
the part of these peoples also that all rclations with the dead are not broken off 
by death and burial. The Baris bury thcir dead simply in a sitting posture, and 
raise mounds over the graves. Among the Madis, on the other hand, regular 
arrangements of stones are found, recalling the Berber dolmens, as in the cut vol. 
li. p. 372. The older observers report human sacrifices at Shillook funerals. A 
belief in “ rain-stones,” found also among the Wahuma, is very widespread ; rare 
or curious stones being laid in water to attract the rain. 

Life in the family and in the community offers very little novelty among 
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man who cannot pay for her, any children she may have by him take the name 
of her deceased husband. Near kinship seems to form hardly any impediment to 
a marriage which property, the main consideration, renders desirable. The old 
Dinka princess who governed the wilderness of swamp islands known as the 
Meshra, on the Bahr-el-Ghazal, Schweinfurth’s “ Old Schol,” is a good illustration 
of this family relationship. She had married the son of her first husband, who had 
no property, while she could show a wealth fabulous for those parts, in cattle, 
rings, chains, etc. The consort had only the joint usufruct ; the wife held fast to 
the property. 

Large families are the rule, and the relations of parents and children, even 
among an oppressed and broken-up tribe like the Jurs, are so beautifully 
maintained that, were Schweinfurth not above all suspicion of embellishment, his 
picture of the village and family life of those people might seem like an idyll in 
the style of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre or Forster. Felkin, besides, has sketched a 
favourable picture of wedlock among the Madis, where at times all the members 
of a family assemble, down to the great-children, while the head, the 
patriarch, commemorates those who are dead, and inculcates family duties upon 
the living. Every Jur family 1s richly blessed with children. The Moru tribe, 
among whom Felkin gives four as the average number, look after the virtue of 
their girls and punish adultery. 

The life of the community and of the tribe suffers even more than that of the 
family from the oppression in which Nubian slave-traders, Egyptian officials, and 
the Mahdi’s people have successively taken a hand. When the Nubians raided, 
the Bongos were pushed or flung among the Dinkas, their land laid waste, their 
tribe broken up. The Jurs especially had resigned all settled ownership of the 
soil; they tilled the ground here to-day, there to-morrow, according as a place 
suited them and offered shelter. Hence they laid out their plantations in spots 
secure from forays, commonly clearings in the dense forest. They kept up only 
small fields and gardens near their dwellings. The Shillooks, once the largest 
nation in these lands, according to Kaufmann’s estimate still numbering half a 
million in 1861, lost ground every year, retreated southwards, and forfeited their 
capital and their sacred groves. The Dinkas are called by Schweinfurth a people 
completely without chiefs or frontiers. The Nubas have been pulverised by the 
Mahdists whom they at first ventured to oppose. Madis, Shulis, and their kins- 
folk betray a certain democratic strain in their great personal independence. 
The priests, the regulation of ordeals, and the judges are at least as influential as 
the chiefs, who accordingly unite as many as possible of those functions in them- 
selves. When we hear that a Madi ruler, like Tak Farre whom Felkin visited, 
commands 5000 persons beside his own tribe, we are astonished at the magnitude 
of this state. But he commands only in time of war, and allies himself with his 
neighbours only when danger threatens, and for the extirpation of dangerous 
animals. The chief of the Obbo tribe, the most northern Shulis, is an old man, 
a famous witch-doctor and rain-maker, in high honour also among all the con- 
tiguous tribes as a potent wizard. He carries a flute made of an antelope horn, 
which is credited with the power of making rain. The old chief Katehiba has 
116 children living, and all his villages are governed by sons of his. When he 
is levying tributes in any district he always rides upon the back of a man, with 
some servants accompanying him. On these occasions one of his wives has to 
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carry a jug of beer, to refresh rider and bearer. In places where the tribute is 
not forthcoming he bewitches his subjects’ goats and fowls, or threatens to keep 
back the rain. 


§ 10. THE RACES OF INTERIOR AFRICA 


Increase of culture towards the interior—Advance of Europeans—Boundaries and relationships—The Monbuttu 
type—Part played by the Congo—Ethnographical works—Strong and weak races—Internal migration— 
Azandeh and Monbuttus— Momfus, Bongos, and others— Peoples of the Congo—Kassai peoples— 
Tattooing and painting ; mutilations ; ornament ; bark-cloth—Weapons: bows, throwing-knives, axes, 
shields—Houses and architecture ; villages, agriculture, food, hunting—Navigation and fishery—Traders 
—Amphibious races—Smiths and other trades—Slavery and man-hunting; cannibalism; political 
disintegration. 


THE first impression made by the races of “ Innermost” Africa, opened up—and 
hardly that—only within the last few years, may be summed up as follows: No 
essential physical difference from other negroes, even though over wide districts 
we find lighter colour and forms of nobler build, and in others people of low 
stature like Bushmen; but peculiarities, not inconsiderable, in ethnographical 
relations and in language. Predominance of agriculture, here and there dense 
population, and scattered distribution of dwarfish hunting-peoples, are found 
throughout the wide space between the Zambesi and the Nile watershed. Can- 
nibalism is widespread. Iron and wood-work, and hut-building, show cleverness. 
In the huts a quadrilateral plan takes the place of the round. Wherever travellers 
have penetrated from the outer parts of Africa to its heart, they have above all 
received a clear impression of having come within the domain of a higher culture. 
Schweinfurth got this from the Azandeh, the Bongos, and yet more from the 
Monbuttus, just as did subsequently travellers on the Congo when they reached 
the Bateke, or Buchner when he touched the northern limit of the Lunda empire, 
or Wissmann on penctrating into the Kassai territory. They could all say with 
the last-named: “ We recognised with pleasure that here, where as yet not even 
the knowledge of the white man’s existence had penetrated, we had found a people 
whose culture was far higher than that of all negro tribes of which we had so far 
heard or read.” On the Kassai, in the “carefully wrought bows, the arrows taste- 
fully adorned with feathers, the engraved heads of the spears taller than a man, 
which gleamed like mirrors, the artistically forged daggers hanging sheathless on 
the right side at the back of the string which encircles the hips,” Wolf sees the 
evidences of a higher stage of culture in Innermost Africa, which, uninfluenced 
by trade, has not yet lost its originality. The spears and knives inlaid with brass, 
symbols of rank rather than weapons, such as Lukengo carried, are peculiar to 
this district, near as it is to Katungo, the land of copper. Werner found a similar 
finish, especially in the ironwork, among the people on the Aruwimi, just before 
the beginning of the Arab devastations. “In all their performances they display 
a higher culture than any other Congo tribe.” Further south Francois allots 
similar praise to the Ngolos. The practical and elegant execution of the iron 
weapons is always especially striking, as may be seen in our plate of knives, etc., 
from the Upper Congo; at a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, they were 
put on a level with the productions of the Sheffield factories. This is, however, 
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only one sign of the artistic dexterity which expresses itself in many ways. Thus 
over a tract nearly 700 miles wide, between 5° north and 5° south, we meet with 
several peoples of conspicuous material civilization all of whom undoubtedly 
before the Arab invasion were in a state of political concentration, for which we 
have certain guarantees in the case of the Monbuttus and Bakuba. The name of 
“the real heart of Africa,” assigned by Stanley in his book on the Congo to this 
wide, level, well-watered and well-grown stage between the coast-barrier and the 
mountain chain, has also an ethnographic ground in the fact that we are here 
equally remote from the European influences of the west, the Arab of the east 
coast, and certainly equally far from the once dreamed-of primordial negro 
civilization. | 

Not until the discovery of the Congo route in 1876 and 1877, and the consequent 
explorations of the Germans in the southern part of the Congo basin, and of the 
French and Belgians in the northern, were lines of traffic laid down amid these 
peoples. These were unhappily only too soon followed by the Arabs, who first 
began at that time to make their forward push to west and north from Nyangwe. 
At that time, too, European influence had not yet penetrated very far in from the 
west coast, and that only along a narrow strip, in a district which had long been 
flourishing tranquilly. Stanley was highly pleased when he at last heard from 
the chief of Rubunga, above Stanley Falls, the name which the river bears among 
Europeans and in its lower course, “Ikutu ya Kongo.” There too, four old 
Portuguese muskets, the first which he had secn in the hands of natives since 
leaving Nyangwe, indicated to him the limit of European influence. When 
ten years afterwards Wissmann’s expedition found, near the point where the 
Kwango flows into the Kasai, European cloth, and the first flint-locks they had 
seen since leaving the Baluba, they had again reached the great boundary which 
had been left four degrees away to the castward. The chigoe, imported from 
the coast, was also found even above Stanley Pool. But they had also passed 
beyond the region of the highest development of the arts and accomplishments 
belonging properly to the natives. To-day one can no longer speak of this region 
asa whole. It has already been contracted on all sides, and its mighty streams 
are on the way to become so many artcries of traffic. A kind of natural com- 
pulsion presses the owners of firearms into those districts, where the bearers of 
bows, as well as the unorganised spearmen, are casy to overcome. Kalamba, the 
Baluba chief, prohibited the old weapons, and had them destroyed in order to force 
his subjects to put themselves in possession of firearms as quickly as possible. 
In 1874 Lenz wrote of the Okande country: “Guns and powder have made 
faster progress than travellers here in Africa, and I could almost believe that a 
man travelling north-east from Okande would find tribes possessing firearms all 
the way to the Nile district.” Eighteen years later this had been fulfilled, for 
Dybowski found percussion-guns, said to be imported from Wadai, among the 
Waddas on the Upper Ubangi. 

If we look at the great features of racc-distribution in the interior of Africa, 
we first find in the north-east a group linguistically distinct ; Monbuttus, 
Azandeh, Abarmbo, Madis, Maigo-Mundus, Krejes, and Golos, which F. Miiller 
has classed together as the equatorial family of languages. It must have reached 
farther westwards into the Ubangi district than we now are aware of. Junker 
heard the Azandeh language among the Bandija, to whom the Sakaras on the 
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become more and more distinct from the peculiar fashions of the interior. In 
general the connection between the eastern and western wings has been driven 
back by the pressure which the Soudanese from the Benue and the Nile have 
exercised, but it makes its way through at intervals in the direction of South Bornu 
and South Baghirmi as far as 10° N., and the Dar Banda of Nachtigal resemble 
Azandeh. Not till recent years was it checked, also from the north, by the 
advance of the Wadai people, whom Crampel met with 
in 18gI1 in latitude 7° N. 

In this region, the inhabitants of which may receive 
the distinguishing designation of the “ Monbuttu type,” 
there projects from the south-west and round to south, 
a broad band of other races, the “ Lunda type.” It 
comes to an end generally about 5° S. It is backward 
in artistic capacity, and by a number of features con- 
nected with weapons, building, etc., points rather to 
South and East Africa. In these indications, which 
have only a provisional value, we confine ourselves 
within the limits of the Congo basin, although the 
types extend beyond it. Not all the dwellers on the 
Congo and Aruwimi belong to the Monbuttu type, but 


a brisk trade disseminates the products of its artistic 


Wadumba axe and chisel. talen 
(Stuhlmann Collection. ) lent. 


The mighty stream and its great tributaries play in 
the lives of the people a part commensurate with their size. This network of 
water divides the land as it were into islands, like those of the ocean, full of life 
and movement on the coast, while their interior, full of forests, is thinly inhabited, 
the home of small, poor, 
dependent tribes. The 
large villages or groups 
of villages all lie at the 
water's edge, or even stand 
on posts in the water. 
Pile-dwellings are found 
on the northern’ and 
southern tributaries of the 
Congo; the Sanga is 


barred by them till only Wambuba bill-hooks, used also by the dwarfs—one-fourth real size. 
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a free way of 40 feet or 
so is left. The intercourse by ‘water is very important, and has a deep influ- 
ence on the lives of the people. The old movement towards the river-banks, as 
well as towards the sea, was only strengthened by the appearances of the white 
men and their goods. Hodister was a witness of the settlement in the 
Papuri district of some 5000 Bussukapos, who had migrated down stream. In 
ethnographical no less than in political respects there is no exclusiveness or 
homogeneity about this region. Junker says in one place, speaking of the con- 
glomerate of races in the Makaraka territory: “Such a checkered tangle of 
fragments of various nationalities, which, up to the time when the first ivory and 
slave-traders came into the country, threatened to destroy each other by mutual 
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friction, but made it on the other hand easier for the Mussulman 
intruders to get a firm footing and reduce the natives to subservience,” 
could hardly be found, on so relatively confined a territory, elsewhere 
in Africa. But the interior, in its western parts, can show an exactly 
similar confusion. The Liggi, Fajelu, Abukaya, Abaka, Mundu, 
Moru, and Kakuak tribes form enclaves in this way. Nor indeed is 
this disintegration an historical circumstance, something that once 
happened. It indicates the line in which progress will always be 
made, be it even to the point of disappearance. As trade advanced 
the effect of the foundation of centres for the deposit and cxchange 
of ivory and slaves, and the gradually ever-peaceful tone resulting 
therefrom, would be to abolish by degrees the boundaries between 
territories, and cause races to permeate each other more and more. 
Later on colonies of nearly all the tribes mentioned were started in 
the neighbourhood of the government stations. Even Baris and 
Nyambaras have in years of famine attached themselves to the 
returning caravans of porters in Lado or Nyambara, or have been 
transplanted by officials with a view to colonisation, and thus the 
mosaic of races has become even more variegated. | 

The like phenomenon, which we meet with in the whole extent of 
the Congo country, from the first called forth widely different judg- 
ments as to its inhabitants. Beside the little people who deserve the 
name of dwarfs as much as any, there are in the Congo basin weak, 
lean, insignificant-looking people, very dissimilar to the lighter-coloured, 
high-spirited race. All the pile-dwellers are badly housed and fed ; 
they neither hunt nor till the ground, and eat only roots and fish. 
They are the same on the Mongala as on the Chuapa. Like them 
are the fishers who inhabit the swampy Rianza country between the 
Congo and the Lomami. The small bearded Bakoa on Stanley Pool 
came nearer to the Batua. To this class belong for example the 
people who live on the Lower Mongala; and in contrast to them we 
have those bronze statues on the upper river above Monyambuli, who 
with their lighter-coloured skins, their thinner lips, aquiline noses, and 
free carriage, give us the impression of being “ in the immediate presence 
of a new type.” That is, as regards bodily build and manner, the 
type of the Azandeh. We may also here mention the remarkably 
numerous albino-like Monbuttus seen by Schweinfurth. 

The fact of such a blending of various races is common in negro 
Africa ; but historical reports of great racial movements point directly 
to this very region, and promise to supply a key to it. When a 
Portuguese embassy came in 1490 to the king of the Lower Congo 
country, an alarming report spread from the interior of the approach 
of a large warlike people, designated as Mundequctes, said to live 
on the lake where the Congo takes its rise. Thereupon Mani-Kongo 
had himself baptized with thousands of his subjects, marched against 
the wanderers, and beat them. On this occasion he caused Portuguese, 
escorted by natives, to go into the interior, and they are said to have 
discovered the lakes in the Upper Congo regions. Beside “ Mun- 
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of immigrants. “The whole land,” says Coquilhat, “tells of fighting and dis- 
lodgment. I have visited five or six deserted districts, and the story always was 
that Mobekas once lived here, and had been turned out. The people must have 
offered a long resistance, and often changed their place of abode, before letting _ 
themselves be driven into the Mongalla basin.” The Bangala came here recently. 
According to their own tradition perhaps a century ago they left the country to 
the west between the Ubangi and the Congo, driven out by inundation or war, 
and came in scattered bodies to their present abodes. On the Congo, in about 
1° north, they divided, one party going towards the Equator in the direction of 
the Mongalla,’ another in that of Mokomila, while a third crossed the river and 
settled about the mouth of the Lulongo. The former immigrants, the Mobekas, 
were then forced up stream as far as the Mongalla. Later they are said to 
have allowed agriculturists from the north to settle on their ground. Almost 
simultaneously with the Bangala came the Ngombes from the north-east, and 
were in part received willingly by the Mobekas in their new settlements. The 
Bandija, on the other hand, were formerly settled further to the west, where the 
Sakaras invaded their abodes on the Mbomu. | 

In the extreme east of this region a precisely similar story is told of the 
Makaraka and their kinsmen the Bombes. Both of these migrated from the far 
west forty years ago as tribes of the man-eating Azandeh, moved eastwards from 
districts lying to the north of the Welle, and after raids carried as far as the 
Nyambara district, now live peaceably among their neighbours. The compara- 
tively limited space which, in spite of their position in that country, they still 
occupy, also speaks for their recent immigration. Their distribution, just like 
their history, resembles that of the Bangala; and history here means history of 
migrations. Thus the Abangba intruded from the north into the territory of the 
Monbuttus, and the Abarmbo followed the Azandech coming from the north and 
west, into their territory. Just so the Monbuttus profess to remember that they 
came from the north-west, and lived beyond the Kibali before they advanced 
southward and eastward, and struck upon the Azandch coming from the west. 
In the forest country the legends of a southern and western origin are strikingly 
frequent ; and Stuhlmann assumes for those parts a great and continuous flow of 
humanity from the south. These transpositions are still proceeding under our 
eyes. That part of the Shillooks whom we have learnt to know as the Jurs 
have intruded themselves among the Bongos; while among the Bongos themselves 
the slave-trade has made such clearances that twenty years ago Schweinfurth 
wrote: “In all Mussulman lands one may still at this time light upon many 
Bongos among the domestic slaves of the upper classes.” On the other hand, 
while the Arabs were devastating the districts about the Rohl, the Azandeh 
received an accession of strength through the immigration of fugitives from the 
Mittu and other tribes; and towards the end of the ’seventies their chief Mbio 
succeeded in raising himself to considerable power. But soon the Egyptians who 
ruled the country recognised, in the Azandeh, soldiers of such excellence that a 
good many of them migrated to the barracks on the Nile, and so new colonies 
of light negroes have there come into existence. 

In the country about the sources of the Bahr-el-Ghazal and on the watershed 


(' The geography is somewhat obscure, for the Mongalla, flowing from the north-east, joins the Congo in 
latitude 2° north. ] 
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dividing this from the streams which flow southward and westward to the Congo, 
between 4° and 6° south latitude, dwells a light-coloured race, the Zandchs or 
sizandeh, called by the Nubians Nyam-Nyams. They must have stood in 
relations of kinship rather with the light races of East Africa than with their own 
dark-coloured neighbours. Immediatcly before the time when they were visited 
by the first Europeans they had spread northwards, subjugating or driving out 
the negro tribes with whom they came in contact, and surrounding themselves 
with a ring of kindred peoples, but more strongly blended with the negro, such as 
Krejes and Bongos. The Azandeh proper dwell, sometimes denser, sometimes 
more scattered, over a space of 5° of latitude, from the Makaraka to Bagbinne, that 
remote point reached by Junker on the Welle, and across that river to the south. 

Both the men and the women of this group are powerful, but not so tall as 
the surrounding tribes. The greatest height measured by Schweinfurth among 
the Nyam-Nyams was 5 fect 10} inches, whereas Felkin gives 5 fect 9 inches as 
the average for the Bongos. The frequency of round paunches forms a striking 
contrast to the slim Dinkas. The hair grows strongly; plaits and pigtails, which 
sometimes hang far down over the shoulders and reach even to the navel; cover the 
broad round head. The size and wide opening of the almond-shaped, slightly 
slanting eyes, set far apart and shaded by thick sharply-turned eyebrows, imparts 
to the countenance an expression of wildness, decision, and frankness. The full 
lips strengthen the massive outline of the whole frame. The tint of the skin is 
light, rather ruddy than bronzed. Junkcer’s description of the Azandeh chief 
Ndoruma should be read: “Sharp energetic features, large lively eyes, very 
prominent cheek-bones, tall figure, quiet dignified demeanour, combined with 
discretion and sound judgment.” An aristocratic race, ruling in almost every 
place where they scttle, they adopted before their neighbours, together with the 
dress of the Nubian Arabs, their methods of ruling and fleecing the ruled, and in 
the time of Egyptian supremacy offercd the material of fine soldiers. 

A brother-stock to the Azandeh are the Bandija, who dwell further to the 
west between the Mbomu and the Mbili. Physically and in their language they 
show little difference, but ethnographically they betray a certain impoverishment, 
inasmuch as they do not take equal care of ornament and weapons, and carry 
smaller shields. A yct wider variation, together with not important dialectic 
differences, is shown by those Azandch tribes who, as Makaraka, dwell further to 
the east, towards the Nile, whither they are said to have made their way from 
the south-west four gencrations back. Tradition speaks of four tribes; the Idios 
and Bongbes or Bombehs have maintained themselves. Idio is the name the 
Makaraka give themsclves, and the Western Azandeh also give them this name. 
Unlike the Azandeh proper, they are capable agriculturists, cultivating only the 
edible arum, cofocasia, and the manioc brought with them from the west. In the 
creditable work which they have done as soldiers for the Egyptian government 
they have shown that they kept their strong Azandeh character, and have also 
retained most of the outward characteristics of their origin, but have unluckily 
become even more disintegrated than the genuine Azandch of the south. 

The Monbuttus (as Schweinfurth, their discoverer for the purposes of science, 
writes the name), a race dwelling in a larger mass immediately south of the 
Welle, and scattered as far as the Nepoko, are a somewhat more negro-like varicty 
of the light races of the eastern Congo basin, who are represented among them 
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by isolated individuals almost wholly yellowish in colour. Schweinfurth describes 
their tint as that of ground coffee. They also possess a less developed muscular 
frame than the Azandeh, but have a stronger growth of beard. All observers 
have noticed the similarity of the features to the Semitic type. Their character 
is more that of negroes, wherefore the Azandeh look down on them. Junker 
finds cause to blame their fickle, pushing, headstrong natures. 

The general superiority to the negro stocks is, if possible, even more sharply 
accentuated in the Monbuttus than 1n the Azandeh, especially as regards their 
artistic execution (as the plate of their weapons shows), and the higher position of 
women. Of their proficiency in the manufacture of artistic utensils of wood, 
wicker, earthenware, and iron, we have already given evidence. Their huts, with 
pointed roofs, are not only larger and more handsomely built, but are also kept 
cleaner than those of their neighbours. Jn natural disposition for art they arc 
perhaps surpassed by the Azandech; but the impulse towards the beautifying of 
existence is even more developed among them. “ How far their sense for sym- 
metry extends,” says Emin Pasha, “is shown by the way in which each log in 
the piles of wood stored up within their huts against the wet season is previously 
cut to cxactly the same length, and moreover the cut surfaces, which are per- 
fectly smooth, are adorned with all manner of colours.” In regard to family life, 
we may recall a trait for which the same authority vouches, as noticed on his 
journey in 1882 into the Rohl Mudirieh. The wife of Gambari, a Monbuttu 
noble who had been carried into slavery by the Danaglas, made at that time the 
long journey from Monbuttuland to Lado, in order to beg her husband’s release. 
Hearing on the way that he was in Emin’s suite, and at liberty, she went in haste 
through Azandehland to Busi, in order to thank the governor-general. They 
were astonished at her independent demeanour, which, however, was only in 
accordance with the higher position held by the Monbuttu women. Monbuttuland 
has been as much riven by the decomposing influence of the Nubians and Arabs 
as has the neighbouring country of the Azandeh. Not only had the mysterious 
ancient empire of this race fallen to pieces before any strangers from north and 
east came into the country, but even the state of things which Schweinfurth 
described in genial pictures exists no longer. Munsa’s glory and greatness has 
vanished with that of his royal colleagues among whom the sovereignty of the 
land was divided. When about the end of 1880 Junker visited the spot where 
the king’s palace had stood, “a sea of grass was waving on the flanks of the 
gently sloping hill.” Munsa himself fell by the bullet of a Bazingir, as the 
Nubians, originally soldiers in the Egyptian service, are called. The collapse 1s 
permanent, it is the old negro history in its tragic monotony. 

A great part of the peoples in the north-eastern Congo district show points of 
resemblance to the Monbuttus ; and more thorough investigation would probably 
prove their distribution to the westward, even to the southern part of the Central 
Soudan, and to the southward. The political position can make no change in 
this, for among the bitterest foes of the Monbuttus were once the Abangba, or 
Bambas, who are near of kin to them. Under their famous chief Gambari, they 
laboured to extirpate the Monbuttu dynasties. They are a people skilled in 
many arts, whose love of order and carefulness are conspicuous in their building 
and the laying out of their villages. Kinsmen of the Monbuttus too are the 
Maigos, who live in the angle between the Nepoko and the Oba in colonies among 
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the Momfus. The Ababua about the outflow of the Bomokandi separate the 
East and West Azandeh south of the Welle-Makua. Junker thinks it possible 
that the name may be a collective designation for various tribes. Their high 
plaited head-coverings, their handsome spears and throwing knives, recall the 
Monbuttus, and they understand weaving. Stanley heard the name on the 
Aruwimi as that of the people from whom the artistic iron weapons were obtained. 
Branching far away in another direction are the Babukur of the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
and Western Makaraka district; their own name is Manyanga. With the 
Mundus of the Makaraka country they form the northern mother of this group 
of races, as the Babua according to all presumption go furthest to the south. 
Part of the Bongos give the name Mundu to the Azandeh, another to the small 
nation who call themselves Babukur. 

The Mabode, a large people with numcrous sub-tribes, extend southward even 
beyond the Nepoko. Like the southern Momfus they are interspersed with 
Abangba, who form the governing race and class. Another Monbuttu stock, the 
Majos, are also settled among them. Physically they stand nearer to the Momfus 
than to the Monbuttus, by whom they have been repressed and subjugated. 
They too have something special to show in their finely-plaited fillets, their 
armlets of sheet-iron prettily engraved, their large woven mats, such as Junker 
never saw the like of elsewhere. Besides this they prepare salt from their swamp- 
grass, of better quality and in larger quantity than their neighbours, and do an 
extensive barter-trade with it. Numerous Wochua, as mentioned vol. 11. p. 308, 
lead a nomad existence in the forests of the Mabode district, studiously and almost 
nervously avoiding the Monbuttu territory. They belong to the darker, crisper- 
haired, more genuine negro stock, whose special characteristic is noted by Junker 
as the short head, and who live among the light stocks for the most part oppressed, 
dominecred over, and plundered. They are indeed not without artistic capacity, 
though it cannot be said to flourish. Formerly they were rich in herds, but for 
that very reason were early visited by the Nubians and Arabs, to whom, broken 
up as they were, they fell easy victims. As far as the Momfus they have a 
special predilection for varied and ponderous iron ornament. A comparison of 
languages may seem to show a deeper difference between them and their lords ; 
the Momfus appear to belong linguistically to the Nile races. In respect both of 
them and of the Wochua, the surmise of intermixture with the dwarf races, who 
are their neighbours, and in some measure share their fortunes, is in many cases 
certainly not unfounded. 

The Momfus inhabit the undulating country on the Upper Bomokandi as far 
north as the Yubbo, the southern tributary of the Kibali, southward probably to 
Stanley’s primeval forest. Their darker colour and smaller size make it easy to 
distinguish them from their masters. An unusually disintegrated, disunited race, 
they have, in the north, fallen wholly into the power of a Monbuttu colony, a 
sharply-defined exclave on the Upper Bomokandi. Formerly the Monbuttus 
acquired influence here under Munsa, and were followed by smaller colonies of 
Abangba. Towards the Nepoko the Momfus are more independent, and in their 
turn domineer over Mabode tribes. Now they lead a timid and submissive life 
far from the roads, and have withdrawn into the hills, where their huts lie concealed 
among the chaos of rocks. Their peculiar heavy knives’ with broad slightly 
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curved blades, their short spears propelled from the hollow of the hand as from 
a throwing stick, their arrowheads of various patterns and finely wrought, their 
wicker shields kite-shaped, show how independently they once evolved them- 
selves in proximity to the Monbuttus. The Akahle arc, according to Junker, 
the only people who are not split up, and of whom no colonies are to be met 
with outside their own country. Far inferior to their lords the Azandch, they live 
in little huts, keep their corn in small quantities in nest-like receptacles on high 
trees, are even worse cannibals than the Azandch, but do not offer human 
sacrifices. The Kalikas, a middle member of this group, are connected by the 
Lubaris on the east with their kinsfolk the Madis of the Bahr-cl-Jebel ; the 
Loggos and Abukaya also belong to the group. To these subject tribes belong 
also the Krejes, who call themselves Adja; they extend westward to Darfour. 
Though profiting by the nearness of the Soudan, so that like the Fors they grow 
cotton and weave damur-cloth, and trade with it, they arc still genuine negroes. 
The “red-brown people” of the Bongos are in many respects more negro-like 
than the Azandch, as indeed might be expected from their geographical situation. 
Thus their customs show a remarkable mixture. Mutilation of the face reaches 
its highest point with the Bongo women. Beside the lip-plug, they wear copper 
rings in the nasal septum, straws in the alae, copper rivets in the corners of the 
mouth, and numerous rings in the ears. There are women in the country, says 
Schweinfurth, who have more than a hundred holes about their persons. “De- 
formations of this kind, the foreign origin of which may often be recognised, secm 
to have concentrated themselves just among these people. Thus the northern 
Bongos have adopted from the Jurs and Dinkas on their frontiers the custom 
of knocking out the lower incisors ; they share the disfigurement of the lower lip 
with the tribes to the west ; while even in thcir scanty clothing they differ from 
the Azandeh, with whom they have so much else in common. In the south, 
where their places of abode march with that people, they wear pigtails and plaits, 
while in the north they cut their hair short in the Dinka fashion. 

Above Stanley Pool men and things change on the Congo. In place of the 
weakly, ugly Bakongo and their kinsfolk, appear the powerful negroes “like 
bronze statues,” looking masterfully upon the world with expressive countenances. 
The same series of tribes which began with the Baluba on the right bank of the 
Kassai, crops up on the Congo in the Bateke; and on the Ubangi, when we have 
left the Baati territory, somewhere about 3° north, the language suddenly changes, 
ivory articles, mortars, and horns appear, and with them a breed of men who can 
be traced across the watershed away to the Upper Nile. If we cast a glance at 
the most important races of the Congo valley, we find, as the older inhabifants of 
the country southward from Stanlcy Pool, the Wambundu, on the south bank of 
the Congo from the Inkissi river to the Mangele hills. Capital agriculturists, 
even dispensing manioc bread, ciicuanga, to their ncighbours, enterprising traders 
in ivory, they stand in point of language nearer to the Bakongo than to the 
immigrant trading-people called Bateke. With these begins a Central African 
series. Coming from the Alima district, they have intruded themselves between 
that people and the Pool, while, together with the Wabari from the north 
bank, they in similar fashion keep the Bakala from it. These Wabari are 
like the Bayansi, who in their turn stand nearer to the Bateke. Just in the 
same way, further to the east, these latter, by their river-settlements and 
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trade-roads, exclude the Wamfuno or Wamfuninga from the Congo, Kassai, and 
Kwango. 

On the Middle Congo the Bateke form a large group of races from the region 
of the sources of the Ogowe in the north, along the north bank of the Congo to 
the Alima. Further east from Stanley Pool they are settled as far as the Lower 
Kassai, and colonies of them are found even beyond Bolobo. On the left bank 
of the Congo Kinshasha and Kintamo are among their settlements, but here they 
appear only as scattered colonists. Yet their influence and their blood can be 

traced much further. Thus the Balali near Linzolo on the north bank of the 
Congo are pointed out as a cross 
between Bateke and Bakongo. Else- 
where in the Bateke territory lying 
further up the river we find scattered 
colonies of the Bayansi. Above 
Chumbiri, Bayansi live on the left 
bank, while Bateke predominate on 
the right. The Bateke are marked 
off from the Bakongo who live fur- 
ther down the river, by their tall 
powerful forms, with long attractive 
countenances. Intelligence, artistic 
dexterity, cleanliness, and a quiet 
serious demeanour, full of charm, 
recall the far remote inhabitants of 
the north-east Congo basin. Their 
neck-rings of engraved brass, their 
light knives, the handles bound with 
brass wire, their pretty mat-cloths, 


Tattooing on a negro, probably from the forest country of testify to the high level of their 


Yaombe. The Fiotes call this incised tattooing ''Samba.” jndustries. 
(Taken on the Longo coast by Dr. Pechuel Loesche. ) 


The Bololos are a people of the 
interior on the great southern tributaries Chuapa and Lulongo, and away to the 
Lomami. They appear in the Bakuti tribe near the Equator, on the Congo. In 
spite of the great extent to which they are permeated with Bayansi, they are 
physically inferior to them, being smaller, slenderer, darker. They have also less 
self-respect, for they were ready to enter the service of the white men sooner than 
their stronger neighbours. 

The Bangala—a name which according to Coquilhat means people of the 
little river—are most densely settled on the Middle Congo between Bokomera 
and Mongala. They are good-looking and powerful. Special points in their 
dress and tattooing are referred to on pp. 49 and 67. Their manners and 
customs are very like those of the Bayansi, but they stand somewhat lower. In 
warlike spirit and power they have retrograded. Their cannibalism is an un- 
doubted fact, well known even in details. They have wicker shields, and sickle- 
shaped knives; they are clever at throwing the spear, use peculiar wooden bells, 
understand rowing well, and are cunning fishermen. We have seen how compara- 
tively short a time the Bangala have been in their present abodes ; the Mobekas, 
who now are settled on the Middle Mangala, are said to have been there before 
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earrings, necklaces, clasps for arm and leg, the great war-drums and smaller drums, 
the war-horns, and the smiths’ and carpenters’ tools. Lastly, we must note, as a 
further and deeper-reaching point of agreement, the generally lighter colour of skin, 
which can hardly be connected, as Stanley thinks, with the fact that these 
tribes live in the most wooded parts of Africa; for it equally distinguishes the 
Azandeh in the north and the Baluba in the south from the darker negroes who 
dwell around them, both of which peoples live in timbered grass-lands. Curiously 
enough, in the northern districts, bordering on the Soudan, we find more of darker 
and weaker breeds, who also, as a result of contact with the superior Moorish 
culture and of the devastating man-hunts, are ethnographically poorer. Barth’s 
Marghins and Musgus, Crampel’s Waddas, stand lower than their untouched 
southern neighbours. 

In any case, however, most of the characteristics here adduced are equally those 
of the real forest negroes; only among them they appear in a limited and reduced 
form. As we descend from the high ground, between the forest-tribes and the 
peoples of the East African highlands, who are dominated by Wahuma or Watusi, 
we meet with Bantu tribes, who stand near to those of the forest, but have at the 
Same time undergone eastern influences. The most widespread are the Wakonjo 
on the north-west shore of Tanganyika, as far as Lakes Albert and Albert Edward. 
A narrow apron of bark cloth attached to the waist string, shell beads, rings in 
both lips, pointed teeth, small bows with rattan strings, arrows fastened with 
leaves, huts with grass roofs coming low down, show a combination of the special 
features of the highland and forest tribes. Among them dwell peoples who show 
the forest characteristics especially in their conical huts with perpendicular walls ; 
notably the Wavuma. Northward, toward the Ituri, dwarfs and dwarf-like people 
appear. There, amid the forest Wavumba, Stuhlmann found the Wambuba, 
Walesse, and Wahoko, who speak quite a different language from the surrounding 
Bantus, are stated to have wandered hither from the west four generations back, 
and are nearer to the small hunting-stocks. The typical forest people are the 
Wavira of the Upper Ituri, described on p. 47, who spread in branches, showing 
some variation, along the upper course of the Congo, from Nyangwe to Stanley 
Falls. They are dark-brown powerful folk, disguising the colour of their skin by 
smearing with grease and the powder of a red wood; wearing rings, disks, and 
plugs in the upper lips, brass wire and plugs in the ear-lobes. Other adornments 
are beads of iron and shell, chains of iron rings worn round the shoulders, cowry 
shells stitched on leather. Scar-tattooing 1s sparsely performed on the breast and 
belly. Circumcision seems to occur among the western tribes, but to be lacking 
in the cast. Little bows with rattan strings, arrows (leaf-feathered) in bag-like 
quivers, a leathern pad to protect the wrist from the bow-string, often a cuirass of 
buffalo-hide, forms part of their equipment. They live in conical huts, grow 
bananas, work little in iron; iron goods are obtained from the Wadumbo. 
According to their own tradition they came to their present abode from the 
south-west, only two generations ago; whence Stuhlmann believes in their tribal 
kinship with the Bakuba. 

The Walegga and the Lendus (who call themselves Drugu), on the grass 
plateaus west of Lake Albert, are a single race, differing from all their neighbours 
in language. Their habit of boring the lips, their small bows and arrows, their 
aprons of bark-cloth, their conical huts, recall the forest-dwellers most of all in the 
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west, where they come in contact with them. In the other direction their cattle- 
breeding attaches them to the Lurs, their neighbours on the east ; and they have 
more iron than the forest tribes. Thus they give the impression of a forest 
people who have taken, in a limited measure, to cattle-breeding. 

The Manyema, owing to their warlike qualities, have become a powerful race 
in the south and east of the Congo basin, and as far as the lakes. Other forest 
peoples have attached themselves to them, who have by hasty observers been 
designated as Manyema; especially the Wakussu, who were originally settled 
between the Upper Congo and the Lomami, and formed ethnographically the 
transition from the Monbuttus to the Kassai peoples, just as did the Warua and 
Waguha to the nearer Manyema. The Wakussu on the Lower Lualaba, north- 
ward from Nyangwe to the Lomami, brown people with broad, expressive 
countenances, and of stalwart growth, armed with bows and wooden shields, and 
clad in aprons of palm-fibre, are no doubt Bantus in language, but in industries 
approach the Azandch. 
Stuhlmann calls their wea- 
pons, inlaid with copper, 
“some of the prettiest that 
are to be seen in Africa.” 
Peculiarities of their 
language, their dancing- 
masks, their frequent re- 
presentations of the human - . 
figure, may even point to 
closer relations with the 
Fans, and other pcoples 
inland of the Cameroons. 


The Baluba are com- 


sed of a reat rou Baluba boy from the Kassai district, a companion of Dr. Ludwig Wolf. 
p 5 5 P (From a photograph by Captain Kling. ) 


of peoples extending from 
the frontier—botanical and zoological also—formed by the Kassai, as tar as Lake 
Tanganyika, and from the borders of Lunda to the northern Bateke and Bakuba. 
They are the dominant race in the south of the Congo basin, occupying an almost 
uninterrupted territory. They possess in common both language and “a character 
of mutual affinity” which not even the manifold crossings of the western Baluba 
has been able to obliterate. The West Baluba are generally described as ugly, 
uninteresting, weakly folk ; the women, however, are often well grown and powerful. 
Their picturesque tattooing is a specially prominent characteristic. As we go 
eastward, the villages become larger and morc regular, the huts better, the entire 
ethnographical store of possessions more copious. 

The western Baluba or Bashilange assert that they came to where they now 
are from the south-east, under pressure from their southern neighbours. Though 
the Bashilange like to call themselves Baluba, this is properly only the name of 
the race who invaded their country as conqucrors, and who rule them. Wissmann 
regards them as a cross between Batua and Baluba ; Wolf designates them Baluba 
simply. Here on the Kassai, by means of the Azaméba cult—that is, the worship, 
in place of fetishism, of the hemp leaf, and hemp-smoking as the most universal 
preservative and charm, but especially as the symbol of peace and friendship—and 
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peopled. Some Bakete are, however, included in this; for Wolf passed the 
boundary dividing these two peoples between the villages of Muanika and Mun- 
dongo in about 5° 5’ S._ In contrast to the Baluba, the Bakuba are described as 
powerful, broad-shouldered people, above middle height ; their carefully-wrought 
bows and arrows, their spears, taller than a man, with chased heads, their artistic 
knives, worn without a sheath attached to the waist-string on the right side, testify 
to a delight in weapons and capacity for art. Their pretty little houses of palm 
timber are distributed village-wise along straight roads. Wolf was so struck by the 
difference between them and the Baluba that he reckons a new “series of races” 
to begin with them in a northerly direction. The Bakuba say that they immi- 
grated from the north-east, and thus ran against the Baluba coming from the 
south-east. At any rate the boundary betwcen two great race migrations has to 
be drawn here. “Lukengo,” the name of the Bakuba sovercign, is appropriated 
also by lesser chiefs ; but the genuine Lukengo is named by independent Bakuba 
with some trepidation. The Bena-Bassonge are designated as the people forming 
the nucleus of the Bakuba. According to tradition they were the founders of 
Lukengo’s empire, and he draws his best warriors from them. Generations ago, 
when the land was yet hidden by primeval forest, they dwelt on the left bank of 
the Lulua as a small tribe under their chief Lukengo, together with another 
Bakuba tribe, the Bikenge. By cunning Lukengo made himself their master, in 
which he received such valuable help from a Bikenge woman that when he was 
victorious he ordained : That none but Lukengo and his relations might choose their 
wives at will from the Bakuba women; all other Bakuba must supply their 
harems from slave women only. The position of women among the Bakuba its 
more influential than among the Baluba, while the distinction between them and 
the slave women is on the other hand more abrupt. 

Divisions of the great group of peoples called Baluba cxtend from the Kassai 
to Lake Tanganyika, and southward to Lunda, crystallised into different states. 
The Bakutu or Bassongomino settled on the Kassai appear first, the type of a 
Central s:\frican conquering race, in 3° S. As savages, even as cannibals, their 
evil reputation extends far. Even on the Upper Chuapa, Francois heard talk of 
them, while he could learn nothing of the Baluba and their great chief Kachich. 
Later, on the Bussera, he heard that they lived twenty days further to the south, 
in the interior, and were expert archers. Information from the southward 
extended only as far as their territory ; all beyond was ferra incognita. As to 
themselves the reports were far from precise. They have intruded themselves 
like a wedge among more peaceful peoples, have cut off weak neighbours from all 
intercourse, and let them fall into poverty—as for instance the Badinga. The 
Bangodi have been compelled to seek their markets to the east and south instead 
of to the west and north. Wissmann got to know the Bakutu as a highly 
warlike people, really rejoicing in the fray. The signals of the alarm-drums, and 
the war cry Vyama! Nyama !—“ meat! meat !”—resounded all along his route. 
It was the summons to battle against the intruders who had ventured to violate 
the frontier. Their tribal mark, tecth filed to a point, has earned them the name 
“ Bassongomino ”—mzino, according to Wolf, signifying “teeth.” Malicious coun- 
tenances, inspiring distrust, impudent demeanour, careful treatment of bows, 
arrows, and knives, in contrast to the dirt of their houses, complete the picture of 
this predatory race of innermost Africa. 
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One of the most active trading peoples of the Kassai region were the Tupende,’ 
so long as the ferry at Kikassa was in their hands. They lost their position 
owing to the extension of the Kiokos. Even before that they had been driven 
from the Kwango by the Southern Bangala. Wolf came across their first large 
village at Kassange I. (so-called to distinguish it from Kassange II. nearer the 
Kassai). They showed themselves specially obliging toward the strangers from 
the west, having themselves come from that quarter. As trading people that 

. have gone down in the world, 
they are lazy; their agriculture 
is negligent, and they them- 
selves pass for malicious and 
treacherous, and are even said 
to be cannibals. Mwata Kam- 
bana told Hans Miiller that 
the Tupende also dwelt north 
of the junction of the Loange 
and the Lushiko, and that 
their great chief, Kombo, re- 
sided at Lovuo. Miiller seems 
to indicate their southern 
frontier in the statement that 
in Malocka he found a mixed 
population of Tupendes and 
Lunda people, but by the time 
he reached Mpaffu, pure Lunda 
people. Malocka lies half way 
between Lovuo and Loange in 
about 6° 20’ S., Mpaffu some- 
what further to the east. 

As an external pheno- 
menon, the great perfection 
, Iron forehead ornament of the Lurs—one-third real size (Stuhlmann and cop iousness of tattooing 


Collection, Berlin Museum); 2, Neck ring, worn by forest tribes, among some of these peoples 
of bast and wild-boar bristles (after Stuhlmann); 3, Latuka .- ° ° 
( yi 3 ue is noticeable? With the Ba- 


fighting rings (Emin Pasha's Collection, Vienna Museum). 
shilange, or dwellers on the 


Middle Congo, it goes “from the roots of the hair to the knees.” It is most 
frequently executed about the age of maturity, repeatedly serves as a tribal mark, 
and certainly is in many cases carried further only from delight in ornament. 
Junker relates how Azandeh men go on always gradually tattooing their favourite 
wives more and more as a token of affection. The custom fluctuates, as may be 
conceived. Circumcision appears to occur just where tattooing is most highly 
developed—for example, among the Monbuttus and west of them; but is not 
found among the Azandeh or among the less tattooed negroes to the north. 


pal 


1 “© Tubindi,” says Wissmann, is the name given by the Kiokos to their neighbours in the north. It is no 
specific name, but denotes merely an inferior race. 

2 [The term ‘‘ tattooing” is here and elsewhere used to denote any permanent disfigurement of the skin 
for purposes of personal embellishment. It must be understood that African tattooing is a different process 
from the punctured tattooing in vogue among Polynesians, and consists in inflicting incised wounds in such a 
way as to leave permanent raised scars, whether in regular patterns or not. ] 
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double row of tattooing from the hips to the shoulder-blades. That 1s the transi- 
tion to body tattooing, such as occurs in manifold shapes among the Monbuttus 
and their neighbours, and fortunately, as a rule, 
leaves the face free. Asa tribal mark the Azandeh 
have three or four squares, like cupping-scars, on 
chin, temples, and cheeks; also an X-shaped figure 
below the cavity of the chest. Artistic tattooings 
of the whole trunk also occur as an exception among 
them. Individual groups, like the Embeli, are dis- 
tinguished by tattooing at the root of the nose. 

Lip- perforation of a Wahoko slave- Body painting reaches its height among the 
OMA enally had seven’ Monbuttu women, who in this respect are equalled 
oles, and afterwards was turned : ; 
into a Wavira woman by the in- only by some Carib tribes of South America. Their 
nares wooden disk, (After Whole body is painted in divers figures, exccuted 

with all conceivable variety of pattern, in the black 
juice of the d/pp0, Randia mallerfera. Stars and Maltese crosses, bees and flowers, 

everything is taken for a pattern. At one time the whole body is striped like a 

zebra, at another, covered with irregular spots like a leopard skin. The patterns 

last about two days, after which they are carefully 
wiped off and replaced by something new. The 

_ Azandeh do not achieve such regular patterns as 

are achieved by this artistic people of inner 

Africa. The men anoint the whole body with a 

mixture of red-wood powder and grease. This 

habit runs through the whole Congo basin to the 
country at the back of the Cameroons, where 

Weissenborn speaks of it as a difficulty in the 

way of ascertaining the true colour of the body. 

The red-wood powder is one of the most saleable 

commodities from the Welle to the Cameroons. 

Painting of the body—or only the breast and 

arms—white, yellow, and red, occurs on the Congo 

even among the Bateke. 

Brass rings, up to 28 Ibs. in weight, says 
Baumann, serve the Bayansi for ornament. The 
poor women, round whose necks they are welded, 
place bunches of grass beneath them, that their 
shoulders may not be rubbed raw. These rings 
are often prettily designed. The rings of hematite, 
larger than the arm, leg, or neck-rings of the Throwing-irons used by the Lurs who 
present day, which are found in the ground in ree Bric oe eee © ee 
the Monbuttu country—curiously enough only in 
one spot, the Tena mountain south of Gambari’s village——can only have been 
articles of exchange, or offerings. On the Congo above Upoto, strings of beads 
or plaited bands are found as frontlets. Shell beads made from river shells are 
found in Central Africa, resembling Polynesian work. They take the place of 
the beads made of polished ostrich-shell which are common in East and South 
Africa, and are of similar construction. 
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The modes of hair-dressing among these races are extraordinarily numerous, 
in Many cases surpassing in grotesqueness anything else to be found in Africa. 
The Azandeh used once to wear a sort of big full-bottomed wigs, and even Junker 
saw elderly people in such. Schweinfurth depicts for us a fashion in hair among 
the Monbuttus, which indeed occurs in other parts of Africa, by which the head 
is surrounded with a regular saint’s halo.’ The hair, in plaits, is spread out round 
the whole head and fastened to a hoop embellished with cowry shells. Although 
the couffures show much caprice, they mark national differences nearly as much 
as tattooing. Peoples so nearly akin as the Azandeh and the Bandija are dis- 
tinguished by the fact that the women of the latter shave the back of the head, 
and those of the former do not. The Bateke on the Congo wear their hair 
gathered together at the back, where a great pad of hair is fastened, slanting 
upwards and backwards, such as is also characteristic of the Monbuttus. The 
Marunja add a pad at each side of the head. MHair-dressing in the Monbuttu 
style, carried to an extreme, that 1s the hair rising obliqucly from the back of 
the head and often terminating in artificial locks, which hang far down, occurs on 
the Middle Ubangi in about 19° east. The Bayansi may be known by the tresses 
which fall in numbers over their shoulders, while among the Bangala they project 
forward in the manner of horns. The Ngombes black their hair with charcoal 
powder, and make it into lumps as big as a walnut and bigger. On the other 
hand those active aquatic people the Wagenya simply shave their hair into a 
circle from below. The light people on the Upper Mongala have a special way 
of shaving the whole front of the head ina triangle, and making large scars on 
this and on the forehead. The natural hair is insufficient for the fantastical 
modes of dressing, and that of those who fall in battle is used ; or clse a supply 
is bought in the market. On the top of these wonderful structures the Monbuttus 
and Azandeh wear brimless straw-hats, with four-sided crowns, adorned with red 
parrot feathers, or with those of eagles and falcons. The women decorate their 
hair with combs, porcupine quills, and ivory hairpins, the most popular present 
to guests. On the Congo head-coverings occur, in some cases of curious shape, 
as the cylinders worn by the Bangala, made of lemurs’ and monkeys’ skin; and 
the iron brow-ornament of the Lurs recalls their kinsmen on the Nile. Persons 
of rank wear tmmoderately long finger-nails; Monbuttu dandies may be scen 
with them grown to a length of several inches. 

Mutilations of the tecth are very common. The habit of filing them to a 
point, which here again has without any reason been connected with cannibalism, 
extends from the Azandeh and the southern Bongos to the Bassongomino on 
the Kassai. It is also a peculiarity of the Batcke on the Alima, and reaches the 
west coast in an Equatorial offshoot, the Fans or Pahuins. Knocking out the lower 
teeth turns up among a whole list of dwellers on the Congo, and the majority of 
the very various tribes on the Bahr-el-Ghazal. Other mutilations occur over the 
whole region. The Monbuttus sce in circumcision a mark of superiority to other 
negro races ; but we cannot yet say accurately how far it extends to the westward. 
Perforations of the ears, often in several holes, in order to insert ornaments of 
beads and fine wire, is very usual. Among the Monbuttus the holes are found, 
but without the pendants; and the wooden plug set with cowries at both ends 
which the Wavira wear in their cars, is in the Lunda Empire an amulet hung by 


3 [.\ good instance from Lunda will be found on p. 449 of Livingstone’s Afiss‘onary Travels.] 
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a string from the neck. With the Wagenya it is customary to bore the upper lip 
and stick in the teeth of animals, while all forest tribes do the same with the 
nasal septum. The Wavira put large wooden disks in the upper hp. The lip- 
plug of the Bongo women has been introduced from abroad ; only in the district 
round the ‘station of Biselli they wear in their lower lips wooden plugs an inch 
and a half across and an inch thick. The 
Azandeh chiefs used formerly to despise the 
wearing of articles of ornament, in this as in 
other externals coming near to the Nubians 
and other Soudanese. 

The skulls of persons from Yalundi on the 
Equatorial Congo looked to Baumann so un- 
naturally curved behind and flattened in the 
forehead that he assumed artificial distortion 
to have taken place. Undoubtedly Monbuttus 
of the higher class give the head an elongated 
form by binding it in early life, which suits 
their exaggerated style of hair-dressing and 
head-ornament. | 

The greater part of the district with which 
we are here dealing falls within the region of 
palm-fibre fabrics and bark-cloth. The latter 
is also strongly represented in the east, skin 
clothing encroaches but little in the east and 
north. The Monbuttus, to whom weaving is 
quite unknown, use the bark of a fig-tree 
(Urostigma kotschyana), the naturally gray tint 
of which is converted to a red brown by dyeing 
with a certain wood. The same material fur- 
nishes clothing in Manyema almost exclusively. 
The Bongo men draw a smallish piece of bark 
cloth between the legs and spread it out over 
a belt which holds all together. Curiously 
cnough the women do not use this material, 
or at any rate only to the smallest possible 
ee: : | extent; they cover their nakedness, inade- 

pons, harpoon, and amulet from Man- 

yemia: 1, 2, 3, mode of stringing the bow, quately, by means of a string round the hips 
tae Pr Pg Sg 5, harpoon; haying a banana-leaf or a bit of bark-cloth as 
large as the hand hanging from it. Every 

morning a Bongo lady gets her costume fresh from the forest. A spray of leaves 
or a bunch of grass is fastened to the loin string before and behind. Very often, 
however, a whisk is also used, made from the bast of the Sanseviera, which waves 
to some length behind, looking like a black horse tail. All the rest of the body 
remains uncovered in both sexes; a feather ornament on the head is worn only 
on festivals. Obviously in this respect, as in so many others, the Bongos form 
the point of junction for the manners and customs of their neighbours. The: 
contrast with the Azandeh is most striking, since these people, even before they 
began to imitate the Arab dress, were more fully clothed. The lower and middle 
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parts of the Congo basin comprise the largest region of palm-fibre 
fabrics in Africa, woven in handsome patterns from the long fibres 
of young palm-shoots. An example is figured in the plate “ Artistic 
Productions of the Southern Congo Races.” The Bakuba women 
embroider geometrical patterns upon this cloth with black, yellow, 
or red-brown thread, which then is shaved like velvet. Nevertheless 
their dress is not richer or more complete. On the Equatorial 
Congo, as for example among the Wagenya, the men wear a skirt of 
banana-fibres, the women a few sprays or leaves. The rich and 
proud Bangala are not a bit more clothed; and their wives wear 
only skirts of fibre. In war-time alone do the men cover them- 
selves with more stuffs, and paint their bodies red more thickly than 
usual. The cloths stored up in a chief’s house often fulfil no purpose 
until the owner is dead and wound in endless sheets of them, or 
bedded upon them in his grave. Towards Upoto, and beyond it, 
quite naked people, even women, may also be met with on the 
Congo; but they are less demoralised than their better-clad neigh- 
bours further down stream. Going westward, the more complete 
clothing of the Bakongo appears first among the Bateke. Aprons 


of iron beads, reminding us of the Upper Nile, or of iron rings 


fastened like mail-shirts upon vegetable fabrics, occur among the 
Moguallas on the Upper Congo, between the Rubi (or Itimbiri) and 
the Aruwimi. | 

Throughout the whole of this wide territory warlike pcoples 
dwell. No single expedition has got through unshot at, or un- 
opposed. It may be said that the whole Lomami, so far as any 
one has travelled along it, has fighting people dwelling about it, 
and almost the same is true of the Kassai. Everywhere one comes 
upon little populations of redoubted river-pirates, like those whom 
Van Gele found on the Ubangi. In some cases kidnapping is 
practised by these people merely to get meat. Their weapons are 
conspicuous for excellence, quantity, and beauty. When Nachtigal 
reached the camp of the fugitive Baghirmi king Aboo Sckkim, where 
an army of quite 15,000 men, consisting chiefly of heathen auxiliaries 
from the south, was assembled, he found that the indispensable 
weapon was the ¢hrowtng-iron, of which many carried several speci- 
mens, as many as five in some cases, in sheaths of hide. Spears 
were not represented in such numbers, although all possessed them, 
and still less general were the daggers, the manufacture of which 
has not yet reached so high a pitch of perfection among those tribes 
as it has further south. One of the most marvellous weapons was 
brought by those divisions of the Gaberis, who in time of war take 
up their abode in lofty trees. These were hard projectiles about 
half a yard long, of strong reed, pointed at one end like a pen, and 
weighted at the other with a spindle-shaped lump of clay. Some 
Buas wore a hollow cylinder of ivory on the forearm to parry with. 
A similar opulence prevails among the Monbuttus, who carry, besides 
spear, shield, and bow, knives of the greatest variety, dagger-like or 
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(StuhImann Collection, Berlin Museum. ) 


Wakonjo spear—about one-tenth real size. 
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curved into the shape of a sickle, but have not the genuine Azandeh throwing- 
knife. The weapon-trade was lively even before the introduction of firearms. 
The Azandeh supplied the Bongos with throwing-knives, daggers, and short 
single-edged swords. On the whole, in the prairie countries bow and arrow recede 
before the spear, which seems to predominate in all places where a more powerful 
military organisation has made its way, as in Lukengo’s country. Among the 
eastern Lendus pikes occur, especially heavy, and with ends thickened to a club 
shape. These are thrust into huts, to kill concealed foes. Baumann says that 
the Bangala are amazingly expert in throwing the spear ; while in the forest the 
bow predominates, and that in the small form which 1s often associated with 
poisoned arrows. The Krejes, however, still carry spears. The spear-blade is in 
most cases of the form shown in the last cut, with three curving edges; while 
the arrowheads are preferred broad and flattened, to inflict wider wounds. Both 
kinds of weapon have blood-channels and barbs. Arrow-shafts are made from 

: reeds, and feathered 
with bits of banana- 
=- leaf or genet’s skin. 
= The string consists 
of a thin strip of 
rattan, and a small 
piece of wood or 
cushion of hide pro- 
tects the thumb from 
the rebound of it. 
Among the Monbuttus this wooden guard is hollow, and contains poison into 
which the arrows are dipped. The bow is either short, with sharply bent ends, 
bound with rattan or strips of monkey-skin, and furnished with a string of rattan 
or twisted vegetable fibre ; or else it is longer, of comparatively slight curvature, 
grooved on the under side, and fitted with a button of plaited work at each end for 
the attachment of the string, as shown in the cuts on p. 70, and vol. ii. p. 253. 
The former shape, with which poisoned arrows are especially apt to appear, is almost 
universal in the forest—occurs on the Congo even among the Bateke ; while the 
latter is most frequent on the Kassai, and attains its finest development among the 
Bassongomino in their fluted bows of palm-wood 5 feet and more in length. On 
the Congo the Yankows and Bakumu have similar bows. We have seen bows 
from the Kwango and Sankuru in which the rattan string is held firm by wooden 
balls. 

Throwing-knives are among the notable properties of the races of the Mon- 
buttu type north of the Congo. South of it they are authenticated only in a 
narrow strip between the Kwango and the Kassai, and there by one observer only. 
In the north, on the other hand, we can trace them as far as the Soudan, and 
from the Bongos and Azandch through the Ubangi tribes nearly to the west 
coast. These very peculiar weapons are 15 to 20 inches long, have a belt bound 
with string, and consist of a piece of iron with one or more arms or knives, 
ground sharp, projecting at an angle from the fore part of the short blade. The 
weapon is flung horizontally, so as to turn over and over in its flight, but in many 
cases can be of use only for ornament or menace. They are most copiously 
developed among the Monbuttus. 
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within a limited area, while in many regions to the east, such as Manyema, also 
in Monbuttu-land, it 1s the favourite crop. Here the rclation of the ruling race in 
the Soudan to their negro subjects, who are better farmers than their lords, seems 
to repeat itself. There are people who attach little importance to agriculture, and 
whose relation to their neighbours is that of large but indolent land-owners to 
industrious small farmers. The prize for cultivation of the land seems here to be 
due to the Kalikas, a tribe of serfs whose country, south of Makaraka-land, in 3° N., 
impressed Junker as one of the richest countries he had seen in Africa. “ Extensive 
tilled fields, with stalks of durra as tall as a man, between which the natives hid 
for safety ; small patches planted with /uzdza, beans of various kinds, gourds, sweet 
potatoes, etc. ; pasture meadows on the gently sloping hills, cut up in all directions 
by little watercourses, brooks, deep channels, accompanied here as elsewhere by 
luxuriantly growing trees, standing up 
In narrow green lines ; little groves, of 
hardly a dozen trees or so, rising all 
about out of the tilled fields, their tall 
stems made closer by thicket and climb- 
ing plants; isolated trunks taking the 
place of our village lime-trees, offering 
peaceful shady places, such as arc fre- 
quently to be met with near the little 
groups of hamlets distributed about this 
country ; while the de/eb palm and the 
banana only occur singly, make one at 
the first glance compare the district, 


1, Pipe-bowl ; 2, pipe of the Baira Wakonjo—z2, three-eighths real size. (Stuhlmann Collection. ) 


taking all in all, with a cultivated country-side in Europe.” In the Congo basin 
manioc predominates ; coming from the cast one first meets with the oil-palm 
among the Monbuttus, and with it bananas. 

The inhabitants of the Congo basin are, on the whole, vegetable rather than 
meat eaters. Their chief food is manioc, in the upper part bananas, with smoked 
fish in the river, insects in the forest. Their chief drink is palm-wine. Agree- 
able to the high level of material culture among these people, their modes of 
preparing food are manifold. Junker praises a porridge made of the milky young 
grains of maize; besides this they are great drinkers and smokers. Monbuttus 
despise elephant, lion, and snake ; the dwellers upon the Equatorial Congo, on the 
other hand, eat elephant, hippopotamus, and most other animals, including man— 
of which more presently; also snakes, iguanas, white ants, and various birds, 
Snails, and insects. Besides these they have, though not in great quantity, goats, 
sheep, geese, fowls. The salt of the Soudan does not seem to get as far as this, 
since we hear of the preparation of a substitute from the frequently occurring 
Pistia stratiotes and other marsh plants. We meet with the kola-nut first in 
Monbuttu-land, and the Azandeh potentates also love to chew it. We have 
spoken above of the great extent to which wine from palms, bananas, sugar- 
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which are laboriously mashed and ground up between stones. This meshir is so 
strong that an unpractised smoker can only take it mixed with mild _leaf- 
tobacco. Only persons of property own large stores of it, the 
price being high. Right away to the country inland from 
the Cameroons tobacco leaves are one of the most effective 
presents and forms of currency. The Congo tribes clearly 
knew of tobacco long before the arrival of Europeans; they 
smoke it in chibouque-like pipes, as shown on p 79. The 
practice of eating earth has recently been observed in the 
Congo basin, on the Lokebo; where the sickly-looking people 
are said to have hit upon it as a cure for stomach-ache. 
Poisons are used in the administration of justicc, as well as 
for arrows. The Monbuttus do a flourishing trade in their 
“oracle-poison,” bang. Where millct or maizc ts used as food, 
a platform is made in the centre of the village filled with 
tightly-rammed clay. On this is laid a heavy tree-stem, ae denna ot the 
which sundry troughs are hollowed out. These trough-like = Lendis—about one- 
pounding mortars on the Middle Congo stand singly or in pairs cep pre ere gta 
in front of the huts. The round sort, made of earthenware, 

and the wicker corn-bins, disappear here, and give place to long poles having 
some dozen horizontal cords of liana or other climbing plant fastened an cqual 
distance up and down them. To these cords the 
corn-cobs hang, tops downwards. But where the 
kind of maize is grown which Livingstone saw 
in Manyema, with cobs bent into the shape of a 
hook, they are merely hung by their own hooks. 
In innumerable places in the Congo country the 
remains of the meals of generations are piled up 
in the form of shell and bone heaps. 

Among domestic antimnals the dog and sheep 
of the Congo are exactly like their kindred in 
Monbuttu-land, first made known to us by Schwein- 
furth. The goat, in which two African breeds are 
represented, 1s the prevailing domestic animal from 
the Welle to the Cameroons. Cattle-breceding 
diminishes suddenly as one yvoes westward from 
the Nile; the Jurs are the last considerable brecders, 
and beside them the Logyos dwelling west of the 
Kalikas are alone to be mentioned. To the 
sAzandeh, Monbuttus, Abarmbo, and others, cows 
and goats are mostly known only by hearsay. 
| _. The <Azandech are, on the other hand, like those 
lish hooks from Lake Albert—two-thirds : 

real size. (Stuhlmann Collection.) “universal caters,” the Bongos, great dog-lovers. 
Their animals are extraordinarily disposed to make 

fat, and they are all the more in demand with their masters that dog’s flesh con- 
stitutes one of their choicest daintics. By some pcoples of the Congo basin 
also, the dog is fattened and eaten; and on the conclusion of a blood friendship 
they sprinkle themselves with his blood. The absence of herds of cattle was of 
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great advantage to these races when the Egyptian invasion first began, as an 
enticing form of plunder was wanting. Dogs and fowls are the only domestic 
animals that the Monbuttus possess, apart from the occasionally half-tamed 
river-hog. As breeders of great flocks of sheep and goats, we may specially 
mention the Mabode in their wide plains. 

The chase is often altogether left to the scattered little hunting-races, who 
barter their spoils to their neighbours for the produce of agriculture and industry. 
Many tracts of prairie-land are less rich in animals than an average shooting with 
us, and among the Lendus rat-catching is briskly carried on with traps like eel- 
baskets. But everywhere. there are families or 
tribes of hunters. One meets canoes, each oc- 
cupied by a family and a pack of dogs; these 
are hunters who are well furnished with nets 
and spears. Certain special peoples are known 
as elephant hunters, and roam far and wide. 
Coquilhat reports that Ngombes from Mobunga 
range across country as far as the Lulongo, to 
hunt elephants. In the forest the little people 
are, sO to say, professional hunters, but in the 
open country hunting with nets and traps ts 
one of the occupations of the dominant race. 
Azandeh men take to this gnly with a certain 
zeal. Quite consistently with their position as 
lords among their dark serfs, they are great 
hunters, and keep, especially when the grass ts 
burnt after the stake-net hunting 1s over, large 
quantities of dried meat. They tame a small 
ba pia hg Poca iit Ret lodase apn beast of prey, perhaps a rhyzena, for hunting 

real size. (Berlin Museum. ) purposes. Numerous birds are tamed; among 
them a red-tailed parrot, Pstttacus ertthacus, 

which is often trained to talk. A peculiar hunting-weapon is a short harpoon 
with barbed blade, thrown at wild boar. Fishing is carricd on with the utmost 
perseverance, perhaps nowhere in Africa to such an extent as at Stanley Falls. 
Angling is left to the children; grown persons set basket-traps—those of the 
Baatit in the Ubangi are so heavy that it takes two canoes lashed together to 
transport them, and swimming in the water, drive the fish with shouts and drum- 
beating to the row of stakes. They set these enclosures in the wildest rapids and 
whirlpools, in some parts so thick that we may speak of a forest of stakes. They 
fish also at night by torchlight. The Wagenya, who are the kcenest race of fisher- 
men, use drum-signalling extensively for this purpose and also to convey intel- 
ligence. Dried fish is an article of trade, and is sent from the Lower Kassai and 
from Stanley Falls to a distance, through the medium of regular trading-peoples. 

The dwellers on the Congo and its tributaries are clever canoe builders and 
boatmen, and were celebrated as such even by the old Portuguese. Stanley 
found even larger boats on the Congo than on Lake Victoria. A canoe taken 
from Mwana Tapa was over 80 feet long; and Van Ronslé speaks of others of 
almost equal length at Stanley Falls. Among the Rubungas, Stanley met with 
numerous cangés of faultless shape, with very beautiful carvings, propelled by 
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Copper and brass, too, play a greater part here than anywhere else in Africa. 
The former comes in the eastern part from Hofr en Nahas, while in the west 
Manyanga seems to be the point whence it radiates. Both, in the form of bars, 
wire, and rings, are among the most current and most valued articles of trade, 
and pass for money over a large area. Among the Azandeh spears entirely of 
copper are found, naturally as ornamental weapons. But copper is used for 
ornament by preference in smaller quantities ; and they are fond of damascening 
it upon iron with much taste. The Baluba coat wooden articles, such as axe 
handles, with sheet copper beaten very thin, instead of the crocodile skin elsewhere 
used for the purpose. The Monbuttus draw bars into wire, with which they bind 
bows, spear shafts, knife handles, and so on. Shields and the little sticks worn 
in the ear are studded with copper, and the same metal holds together the rings 
of buffalo hide, and is 
found on the tongues 
of belts. The pretty 
Makaraka daggers 
also are embellished 
with woven copper 
wire on their plate- 
shaped handles. Here 
the values of copper 
and iron may be com- 
pared with those of 
gold and silver re- 
spectively. On the 
Equatorial Congo we 
find copper and brass used in great quantity, even for musket balls. 

Wood-carving is highly developed. Just as Schweinfurth described it among 
the Azandeh and Monbuttus, do we find it also south of the Congo. Not only 
those gigantic canoes, and the shields, drums, stools, dishes, but all smaller pro- 
ductions of what is in its way a highly developed art industry, are made from 
mighty rubiaceous trees, which the people fell most laboriously with their little 
hatchets, doing the preliminary shaping with a kind of adze. These finer wood- 
carvings are done with a peculiar one-edged tool. The variety of their carved 
dishes is extraordinary ; some have ring-shaped handles, others stand upon four 
feet. Generally speaking, the addition of feet to all their wooden utensils is very 
universal. Besides the women’s round stools, they make benches with four feet 
for the men, in which the separate parts are neither nailed nor glued, but sewn 
together with thin strips of Spanish cane. The couch of bamboo poles and cane, 
like that of the old Egyptians, which moreover may be traced as far as the south 
of the Wahuma territory, is also noticeable. The Azandeh and Bongos also are 
expert in wood carving. Emin Pasha even gives them the preference in artistic 
matters proper. They ornament the feet of their stools with abundant carved 
work, even imitating the human figure ; and carve good spoons from wood. The 
pretty harps, with necks ending in carved heads of men or animals, which the 
Azandeh bring to the Bongos, and to their neighbours beyond, show with what 
taste and refinement they work. Among the Bongos this branch of art attains a 
high development in the massive human figures with which their villages, gates, 
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are looked upon as neutral soil, which no chief can claim, and for the use of 
which no one may assert any privilege or demand tribute. Many of them are 
broad spaces of grass lying beneath the shade of mighty trees. To the market 
on the plain of Mbuga, on the right bank of the Lualaba in Manyema-land, came 
regularly every morning fifty or sixty great canoes from the other side of the 
river. Kabao, the ivory market of the Bateke and Bakuba, seems to be one of 
the most important of the neutral markets in the southern part of the Congo 
basin. Even strangers may freely visit this place, but none is 
allowed to enter the country itself. Silva Porto’s advance beyond 
it was stopped by the Bakuba, and that by force of arms. 
Kabao seems to lie exactly in the frontier district between the 
two peoples. Similarly a neutral market-place called Kitanda 
lies upon the frontier between the Baluba and Bakete in a clearing 
20 to 40 yards wide in the forest. Chilco is another such place, 
where the territories of the Baluba, Babindi, and Balunga meet, 
and a brisk trade between eastern and western tribes is said to 
go on, in which the chief articles that change hands are women, 
firearms, powder, ivory, and india-rubber—ten times cheaper than 
on the coast. Articles of the lively trade on the Congo, which | 
brings the boats of the Bolobo and Ngombe people as far as the 
Bangala, are smoked fish, a fine red wood powder to which medi- 
cinal properties are ascribed and which comes from Ruki; also 
copper rings from the Ubangi and Irebu, which serve as money. 
The bars from which they are made come from Manyanga. These 
rings are exactly like those which circulate inland of the Came- 
roons and the Oil Rivers. Other media of exchange that may 
be mentioned are the iron lance-heads in use among the Makaraka, 
and the goats which from the Middle Congo to Manyema play 
much the same part as is taken in the east by oxen. For ten 
goats a man can buy a young girl. A very curious usc by the 
Wavira of the iron hoes which on the Upper Nile are current as = 
money is reported by Stuhlmann. On declaring war they send Wadumba calabash 

: spoon. (After 
them to the enemy, and fetch them back when peace 1s con- — stuhimann.) 
cluded ; on both occasions by the hands of women. 

The double significance of slaves as a means of power, and as having a money 
value, makes the slave-trade a matter of the highest importance almost everywhere 
in the interior of Africa. Only here and there does a people despise it and the 
man-stealing which is connected with it, having recognised its weakening de- 
moralising effect upon the populations as a whole. Yet even among these negro 
races slavery is profoundly intertwined with all other institutions, not least with 
the horrible human sacrifices and cannibalism. What has been said above as to 
the political results of the African slave-trade of the Africans is true throughout 
of these races; and for that reason the foreign trade in these most costly of all 
goods, as for instance on the Upper Nile, where it was introduced by the Nubians, 
quickly assumed so large and destructive dimensions. Denham has described 
man-hunts in the Musgu country, and Nachtigal very fully in the regions south 
of Baghirmi. There is indeed hardly a district on the edge of this innermost 
Africa where man-catching is not carried on, even though the machinery may not 
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villages outbid each other in the appointment of men to furnish the sacrifice 
which the chief offers. Van Gele and Coquilhat were witnesses of the following 
ene :—-Upon the death of the chief of Wangata, near the Equator station, his 
yorowing family bought up slaves in the adjoining districts, and had them 
decapitated. A tree-stem was bent down, and attached to the head, so that when 
Bangala knife divided it from the body, it flew at once into the air. The 
weokers-on stripped the flesh from the bodies, as was alleged, without eating it ; 
ud the skull bleached on the roof of the dead man’s hut. The bodies of four 
females, of all ages from childhood to full maturity, having been strangled, were 
thrown into the grave, cloths, rings, and all, for the corpse to lie upon, and two 
gore women fell in the funeral fight which succeeded—in which a woman 
represents the enemy, is pursued, and run through with spears. Among the 
Bayansi, when two villages agreed to conclude peace, they dug a grave half in 
one territory half in the other, and flung into it a live slave with his limbs 
broken. 

The indulgence in human flesh as an almost daily food is, however, quite 
another matter. When Livingstone noticed the absence of graves in Bambarre, he 
shrank from inclining to the belief that the inhabitants ate the corpses in licu of 
burying them. Now, however, we have learned through Junker that among the 
Mambunga no corpse ever attains to interment; but, since there is at least a 
prevalent dislike to making a repast off blood relations, is traded away to persons 
at a distance. Morcover, the victims, whom an oracle, always consulted on the 
occasion of a death, has declared to have caused it, are always eaten. Human 
flesh 1s eaten with the accompaniment of a dish called /ugma,a kind of pudding, 
and clearly as a cheerful carouse ; and Monbuttu chicfs owed a grisly celebrity 
to their relish for human flesh. ‘“ Speaking at large and in general,” says Junker 
of the tribes on the Welle, “ one may safcly designate them a race of anthropophagt, 
and where they are so they are thoroughly so, and make no concealment of it.” 
The cannibals of those parts brag before all the world of their savage appetite, 
wear the teeth of persons they have eaten, strung in rows like glass beads, round 
their necks, and hang up the skulls of their victims on posts like trophies. Human 
fat is very generally turned to account. In war, people of all ages are eaten, the 
old indeed more frequently than the young, since their incapacity makes them an 
easier prey in raids; also people who have died a sudden death, and such as had 
lived in isolation. Gessi Pasha’s Makaraka soldiers, otherwise so exccllent, were 
universally known as eaters of their foes. “ It must not be inferred,” says Felkin, 
*“frora my mentioning the fact of the Nyam-Nyam warriors cating the slain, that 
they are cannibals only when food is scarce, or in time of war. It is a regular 
custom with them to consume the dead, and at times children are permitted to 
die in order that their parents and friends may have the opportunity of gratifying 
this horrible propensity.” 

Wissmann relates of the Kalebuc that they eat people who are sick to death, 
and he heard a similar story from Manyema. The Bassonge, otherwise holding 
a high place, are cannibals ; and in the Equatorial Congo the custom reaches its 
highest point with the Bangala and their fellows. There are chiefs’ houses there 
where two human victims are slaughtered daily ; as Van Ronslé, the missionary, 
records of the Mobeka, a neighbour tribe to the Bangala, where slaves destined 
for eating take the place of animals for slaughter. They are called J/obol:, goats 
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serving the same purpose being J/éo/2. The recognised object of the raids made by 
the warlike peoples of the Mobangi ts to obtain human flesh. 

As we go north, there is a slight toning down here also. Schweinfurth 
specifies from his own experience some Azandeh chiefs who had a horror of 
human flesh, and even despised chimpanzee, though roast monkey Is in general 
popular. Junker found the bad habit in greater force south of the Welle, whcre 
persons belonging to the tribe, and all under sentence of death, fell victims to it; 
while he calls the Amadi only occasional cannibals. The Bombes also are styled 
by him, in contrast to the Makaraka in the north, “anthropophagous Nyam- 
Nyams.” Among the Bangala, near the station of the same name, a cannibal 
meal took place, according to Coquilhat, thrice in five months; but he was told 
that formerly hardly a week passed without a village or a passing canoe being 
attacked to get human flesh. Just as scarcity of victuals cannot have been the 
cause of the practice arising, its diminution and disappearance cannot have been 
due to some great accession of food. 


Monbuttu trumpet of ivory. (Christy Collection. ) 


We meet with a stricter regulation of the family and society among those 
aristocratic peoples who have been able to shape for themselves a comfortable life 
based on the manual labour of a number of slaves and serfs. Felkin notices, in 
regard to the Bongos, that the children did not at first sleep with their parents 
but in special huts, which is not the case with any other tribe between this district — 
and Lado. The Azandch and the Madis, too, have their special houses for boys. 
Marriages are not contracted so early as in other tribes—not till the age of fifteen 
to seventeen in the case of the girl—and probably for this reason are more fruitful. 
The Baati and Monbuttu women constantly carry their children with them in 
longish baskets, slung about them. W§uth the Azandech, plenty of children is a 
token of good fortune and prosperity, and the birth of twins is esteemed as a 
promise of luck. With them too, courtship is not burdened with any demand 
for tribute on the part of the father." If a man wishes to be married he goes, as 
a rule, to the principal or some inferior chief, who at once procures him a wife to 
his taste. The Azandch wives are distinguished by their reserved bearing, while 
on the other hand the msangah or wenches—childless widows for the most part, 
are proportionately free. Precisely similar conditions hold good with the Mon- 
buttus, the number of whose children strikes every observer. Among them, as 
among the Azandeh and Makaraka, women are more respected than among many 
negro tribes. If one enters a village the first persons visible are the women, 
mostly tall very powerful figures, and one soon becomes aware that even in the 
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affairs of the village they are tlie spokesmen. In other respects they are good 
and industrious workers, cleaving closely to their husbands. Owing to the 
presence of foreign women, who live among them as slaves, it has become a custom 
for the women to receive strangers and act as interpreters for them. Polygamy 
prevails in connection with man-stealing on a large scale, and acts as a political 
weapon through the nuptials of the inferior chiefs’ daughters. Thus the Mon- 
buttus on either side of the Kibali formerly cemented their old tribal kinship by a 
chief’s marriage. 

With the exception of a single Monbuttu tribe, the Majo, who are said to 
burn their dead, it is the custom to inter all corpses 
that are not destined to provide a meal. The graves 
have a peculiar niche, in which the corpse is placed, 
in a squatting attitude. Men’s faces are turned 
eastward by*the Azandeh, northward by the Borgos, 
women’s being in each case turned the opposite 
way. But all observers have seen but few Mon- 
buttu graves, and even when interment has taken 
place, the body is apt to be disinterred from anthro- 
pophagic motives. In the west, as among Batcke, 
graves are found in which pots, elephants’ teeth, 
even umbrellas have been deposited. Human sacri- 
fices are reported at the funerals of Bangala chiefs. 

The division of classes is as sharp as might be 
expected in societies which have arisen through 
immigration and subjugation. The Monbuttus arc 
in this less strict than the Azandeh, among whom 
the nobles—warlike, doing little work, drinking and 
gambling (many of them, as chiefs sons, having 
“Mata” before their names)—form a true aristo- 
cracy. But among them also a governing class, 
setting great store by a pure pedigree on the : 
father’s side, is built up on various stages such as_ Lendu ancestral image—rather over one- 

; : ° ; third real size. (Stuhlmann Collec- 
slaves, serfs, subjugated peoples, semi-subject hunting tion.) 
races. Such a state of things as prevailed in Mon- 
buttu-land when Emin and Junker were there, in which Gambari, the son of a 
smith, had obtained the succession to Munsa, while that chief’s Icgal successors 
had become private persons, could only have come to pass or bcen tolerated in 
the revolutionary days of the Egyptian invasion. The distinction between 
mukunst and msom: which we find among the Bangala, is apparently based 
purely upon property. To the former belongs cvery possessor of any wives, 
any male slaves, and a complete house establishment; the latter 1s composed of 
unpropertied freemen. In the larger partitions, as that between the dwarfish 
hunters and their lords, the breed with a capacity for social life emerges un- 
mistakable ; but neither do the bronze-hued warriors of the Bangala, the Azandeh, 
the Baluba, belong to the negro breed, although they inhabit the most central 
regions of the African continent. Thus on the whole an ethnographic separation, 
as in the Soudan, though perhaps more obliterated, coincides with the social. 

In political respects great disintegration prevails. Every people is split up 
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into numerous tribes. More than a hundred hereditary sultans or princes, better 
called barons, rule within the small Azandeh country, and some of them possess 
a respectable military power and a large domain. It is the same with the 
Bongos. Uganda and Unyoro know no power equal to their own westward of 
their frontier, only weak districts destined to be plundered; their example has 
been followed by the Arabs, supported by the warlike Manyema; and since Emin 
Pasha’s withdrawal, by the Soudanese, who have made frightful havoc, especially 
among the Lendus. The Lunda empire stands alone in the southern Congo 
basin as a state of considerable extent, and in the whole length of the Congo 
country Europeans have struck upon no single great state. Even the Bakuba 
chief Lukengo is only a vegu/us. When the first people from Khartoum reached 
Bongoland in 1856 they found the whole territory divided into an endless 
number of small districts and communities entirely independent of each other. 
“The normal anarchy of African miniature republics prevailed,” says Schwein- 
furth, A commonwealth like that of the Dinkas, which united whole districts 
into a stock, imposing through the number of its warriors, was not to be found. 
The greatest Bangala chief only keeps some dozen villages more or less firmly 
together, and is but przmus inter pares. In rarer cases the influence of the village 
senior is supported by the connection with his name of a reputation for witchcraft. 
This subdivision, however, does not seem to have always existed ; at all events it 
corresponds to no national division, as we infer from the fact that the Azandch 
language, though its spread 1s considerable, shows no striking dialectic variations. 
Among non-nomadic peoples this testifies to the existence in former times of a 
more intimate connection. The high level of material culture points in the same 
direction. With gifts so conspicuous, and a country so fortunately endowed, a 
state of political repose must always inevitably have been accompanied by an 
elevation of the general culture; and so far the breaking up of these races will 
seem to us a token of the decay that we may almost certainly assume in the 
case of several, such as the Bangala, and that we know unhappily to be a fact in 
that of the Bongos, Azandeh, Monbuttus, and others. The greater chiefs put 
their sons and brothers in command of the more outlying districts, and so dynasties 
of many branches are formed, against which a grudge accumulates among the 
inferior chiefs outside the family, who are prejudiced thereby; and when this 
breaks out, danger is apt to follow. Neither among the Azandeh nor among the 
Monbuttus has this system averted political decay, with its consequences of 
weakness and subjugation. | 


C. THE WEST AFRICANS 


§ 11. THE NEGROES OF WESTERN AFRICA 


East and West Africans; European and Mussulman influences; fall in the level of culture on the coast— 
Trading races, Duallas, Kiokos—Races of Lower Guinea: the Bunda group, Portuguese influences, 
Christian influences, Bateke, Fans, races of the Cameroon district—Races of Upper Guinea: Yorubas, 
Ewes, peoples of Togoland, Tshis, Intas, Ashantees, Kroomen, Greboes ; Liberia and Sierra Leone. 


THE lowest step in which the slope of Africa towards the Atlantic Ocean, 
essentially similar from the Cunene to the Sahara, terminates, is the flat or 
undulating West African coast-land, 30 to 100 miles in breadth. This is 
followed by a narrow transition step in the shape of a hill country, running up to 
3300 feet, at their exit from which occur the lowest rapids in the coast rivers. 
Behind this the plateaux of the interior stretch away out of sight to the east- 
ward. Thus in West Africa the coast is not a country destined to develop 
independently, whether in regard to size or detached situation; it has always 
remained a protruded bit of interior Africa. At. individual points the coast-land 
disappears altogether, and the heights come close up to the sea, as in the dark 
forest belts of the Gold Coast, in Sierra Leone, in the volcanic mountains of the 
Cameroons, and in the coast plateau of Benguella. On the other hand, for many 
miles to west and south of the angle where the Niger flows out, level stretches of 
sandhill and lagoon form outposts to the coast ; amphibious objects, hardly rising 
above the sea-level. On the long reaches of the tranquil lagoons the traffic between 
remote points of the coast, such as Akassa and Lagos, move about in security. 
At the mouth of the streams, greater and smaller, the Volta, the Niger, the Oil 
River, the Cameroon River, the Ogowe, the alluvium of great deltas widen these 
level strips. “The Niger delta, a vast alluvial country, steadily increased by 
frequent inundations, forms the gate at once to the Soudan and to northern 
Central Africa. Almost as far as Lake Chad no elevation of more than 1000 
fect has to be crossed. Less large is the gateway of the Congo, in which, even 
below the junction of the Kwango, occur the forty-two rapids known as Living- 
stone Falls, leading down from the plateau through which the river flows in its 
middle course to the comparatively limited portion of lowland, and cutting this 
off, at least for Europeans, during many centuries, from the interior. Above the 
point where it widens out, the Congo flows in a narrow valley with stecp walls, 
the floor of which is so impassable that, on his famous journey of discovery, 
Stanley had often to follow a route miles away from the stream. For long 
distances there is not room for a mule track. Numerous tributaries again have 
in the same way cut out deep channels, and not only render traffic difficult, but, 
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with the dense vegetation, offer to the natives good bases for attacks on trade 
caravans. Thus, apart from the very lowest portion of its course, the importance 
of the Congo to the coast regions of West Africa for intercourse and settlement is 
limited ; and for this reason it could not and never can be the Nile of West Africa. 

Seldom throughout the rather shapeless West African coast do we find islands 
large or numerous enough to allow of their population entering into any effective 
mutual action with the mainland. That all those not lying quite close to the coast 
were uninhabited in pre-European times 1s evidence of the limited development 
attained by the life of the coast, lacking, as it did, independence and the contrasts 
which give rise to life. 

The climate is for the most part hot and damp, certain tracts of the west coast 
being among the rainiest regions of the continent ; and accordingly some districts 
arrive at great fertility. The market at Freetown displays all the year round 
tropical fruits of the greatest conceivable beauty and variety. Stretches of 
coast, like those of Akim and Fantee, the most fertile of the Guinea coast, abound- 
ing im streams and harbours, with more timber than cnough at hand for boat- 
building, show that it is not in all cases Nature alone that has interdicted the 
development of navigation among African mankind. Here, from the first 
settlement, European factories and forts were thickly planted. North and south, 
in Senegambia and Loanda, lie very hot regions, and the grass-land comes close 
to the coast. For development of relations between Europe and Africa, the 
unhealthiness arising from the frequent contrasts of climate in marshy coast-tracts 
is of moment. Some European trading-stations, like Grand Bassain, -Assinic, and 
Dabon have been deserted from this cause; others, like Lagos and Akassa, are 
every year decimated by fever. The negroes do not escape these fevers ; but 
as they get better nourished on the coast, they are, in spite of them, not un- 
commonly superior in bodily strength and good looks to their brethren. in the 
interior, The blending of races may not be without its effect here. The coast, 
in the narrower sense, is often left uninhabited, and the scttlements lie most 
frequently at the limit of high water. In Togo,as in the north of the Cameroons, 
the coasts are more densely pcopled than the slope from the highlands, but part 
of the Batanga coast lies desert. As everywhere on the earth, the population 
tends to mass itself at the mouths of rivers. 

Apart from the trade-winds of the two hemispheres, the prevailing south- 
westerly direction of the wind, blowing on shore as a violent monsoon at the 
season when the sun is north of the Equator, cannot encourage the negroes to 
tempt the high seas in their walnut-shells of canoes. 

With the abundant rainfall the vegetation is luxuriant on the coast and in 
the lower-lying parts of the intcrior, but at the first beginning of the high ground 
about the Congo and the Ogowe, assumes a savannah character, which is maintained 
and extended by the practice of burning. The wealth of useful plants ts great. 
The two indigenous plants of Africa of most importance in trade—the oil-palm 
and the coffee-plant—occur wild in these countries ; the former, since the abolition 
of the slave-trade, the export article of Africa most capable of development, chiefly 
on the Lower Niger, whcre it forms forests, and on the Congo, where it covers 
whole islands. The oil-palm does not belong alone to this region, but 1s found 
throughout the Congo country as far as the Welle, but ascends the Niger and 
Benue ; but here on the coast, where it is universally distributed from Sencgambia 
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sonorous prophecy how “he who has the coast will be master of the whole world.” 
Meanwhile in the south, where the Portuguese are firmly established as colonists, 
bounds were long ago set to this movement, so. that it is chiefly felt in the lands 
north of the Congo. ee 

Everything connected with origin and kinship « on “thre west coast points east- 
ward. There is no indication of western, Atlantic, or ‘transatlantic connections 
before the time of the Europeans. From the Ovaherero“and:Ovambo, whose 
nearest kinsfolk are certainly to be sought in the Nyassa region,%g’ the kjnsmen of 
the Fulbes and Mandingos, descended from dwellers on the plains, who came down 
to the coast on the Senegal and at Cape Palmas—Jolofs, Serers, Veis; and’. their 
fellows—we everywhere see the east in movement toward the west. This feridency 
is often vouched for by history ; indeed it has stamped itself, before our own éy¢s, - 
upon remarkable national migrations. 

The Fans, called also Pahuin, first reached the coa Si iyi 
years, and have spread so rapidly there that they pe ar 
settlements between the Gaboon and Cape Lopez, while rc Qras hs 
split up, as by wedges, by the advanced posts of their extension. 3 Pres 
of characters so active,” says Lenz, “ the various small nations ese 
left bank of the Ogowe have no show at all, and even the numero 
Akelle or Bakalai, a warlike people of the bush, are vanishing be! 
The Okota, Apingi, and Okande, who formerly dwelt on the right batt, héee, 
the course of recent years, been driven on to the islands in the Ogow A, Sits 
left bank. Conscious of their own powerlessness, they never seek to OM®r any 
resistance, allow themselves even to be sold as slaves by their own Chiefs, 
and hardly venture to visit their former abodes.” Enquirics as to the place 
whence the Fans came received the answer that they came from the land of 
Ndua and Lake Tem, where constant wars drove them to migrate. They took 
from five to eleven months getting thence to the Gaboon, marching three days 
and resting two. All the tribes between the Gaboon and Cape St. Catherine— 
Mpongwe, Orungu, Nkami—who speak the samc language, lived formerly further 
inland. King Kengueza showed Du Chaillu the sometime seat of his people 
about 45 miles up the Fernando Vaz. The Ishogos, like the others, have started 
on their progress westward. At the end of 1880 Father Delorme found the 
Bakalai on the Ogowe driven back everywhere to the left bank, while the Fans 
occupied the right, and were prepared to subdue the whole region as they had 
done on the Rembo and in the Nkami country. They are more powerful, freer 
from vices, without slavery or human sacrifices. The Okota on the Ogowe formerly 
lived in greater numbers on the right bank of the Okande, up to ten years before 
Lenz wrote in 1874 that they had now all retreated before the Mpongwe to the 
left bank. We shall recur to the advance of the Fans in the Cameroons’ territory. 

In the country behind the Cameroons other races—at present somewhat 
limited by the Sannaga River—and what is more a new culture, the Moorish, 
and a religion in those regions young and fanatical, the Mussulman, are taking 
up, in forms to some extent different, the same movement towards the coast; now, 
however, no longer as a crude mass-movement accompanied by conquest and dis- 
possession, but as a mighty civilizing and religious influence. Here too we often 
come upon negro races pressing forward, and a tradition of original abodes further 
inland. But those are either already bearers of the same influence or of Islam, 
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form of government, debased in their religious ideas and usages. It was not till 
long afterwards that Europeans exercised the moralising influence which at this 
level seemed easy. The discoverers were followed by profit seekers, while the 
greed for gold, and afterwards the yet more paying business of exporting the 
children of the country to America, were the chief causes of the brisk traffic with 
the West African coast. For a long time Europe implanted only the wild shoots 
of her culture in the national life of West Africa, and what was noble was killed 
among the weeds. The natives saw no difference between the morals of the 
strangers and their own; if 
hospitality, fidelity, and religion 
were formerly held sacred by 
the native, the Christian trader 
extirpated this notion by the 
contrast of his demeanour and 
conduct, and roughness _re- 
mained as the dominating 
power. Only the dazzling 
treasures of Europe, things 
that children enjoy, or Euro- 
pean manners, found willing 
imitators, and the native fashion 

of work and art died out. Thus 

it remained in the following 
centuries ; and now that the 
slave trade has been abolished, 
the enormous import of spirits 
has a demoralising effect. To 
the new powers which have 
entered the country in the last. 
few years as colonists, unbur- 
dened by tradition (Germany - a | 
and Belgium ); a splendi d oppor- A Koto negro from the si ae ats photograph belonging to 
tunity has been opened of 

avoiding the old faults of others, and producing something better after methods 
of their own.’ 

The drop in the level of culture towards the coast is manifest, and not only so 
in the difference which strikes every one between the negroes of the coast and the 
Mussulmans of the interior, as for instance, between the Gold Coast people and 
the Mandingoes. It meets us again among the heathen races who are still 
remote from Islam and the immediate influence of the Arabs, among whom are 
many of those belonging to the interior. In material culture at least they are in 
no way behind their Mussulman neighbours, and hold the coast negro in almost 
as low esteem as these do. Thus there is here a yet older contrast. Islam was 
not the first influence that caused a higher culture to flourish in the Niger valley 
and in the Mandingo plateau, it merely spread more quickly in the soil which 
had already been thoroughly worked by influences operating from the north, of 
Berber, Phoenician, Greco-Roman, and Christian origin. 

[? The names of Peters and Lothaire will occur in this connection to every reader. ] 
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bad ethnographical pictures.’ Nearly forty years ago Bastian spoke of the 
impossibility of finding the conventional negro type as one of the very results 
of his West African experience, and the portraits drawn by trained and moderate 
observers and describers show fewer and fewer departures from the general negro, 
and especially few in an unfavourable direction. Giissfeldt sums up his impres- 
sions of the Loango natives and their kinsmen in these words: “ Their bodily 
frame shows to advantage; their features frequently display intelligence, prog- 
nathism is little developed, heads of at all striking length are rare, and it is probable 
that most skulls are on the border between meso- and dolichocephaly. The 
. colour of the skin is dark bronze, and it is 

more usual for it to sway in the lighter than 
in the darker direction.” The attempt to 
constitute a special West African negro race 
must to-day be looked upon as futile, even 
more certainly than at the time when we 
expressed our objections to it in the first 
edition of this book. The considerable dif- 
ference in mode of life between the in- 
habitants of the coast and those of the 
interior no doubt produces differences of 
appearance ; but no question of breed can be 
based on that. Inland from Batanga no 
doubt there dwell in the forest small light- 
coloured people, who have no fixed settle- 
ments, live solely by hunting, and are related 
to have made the first paths through the 
forest. They are outliers of the Akkoas or 
Okoas, treated of earlier in this volume. In 
any case the coast tribes, who are in frequent 
intercourse with Europeans, are better-looking 
than the poor bush people of the interior. 
linsudel uaak datas enon thes Chnen But that is a matter of mode of life and 
(Christy Collection. ) mixed blood, and thus is not universal. The 

Ewe peoples who live on the coast are 

stronger and larger than those of the interior, owing to their more copious flesh- 
diet and their maritime occupation. The Duallas are darker than the Bakwiri, 
who live inland of them, and so are the coast tribes in Akim. But if the coast 
tribes live in general better, they are more visited by illnesses, imported and 
indigenous. Mixture of blood is making destructive inroads, especially in the old 
Portuguese colonies, where the number of mulattos is so great that the negro 
divides men into blacks, whites, and Portuguese ; feeling himself nearer to the last. 
One has now to penetrate far into the interior in order to find the dress which 
four hundred years ago was indigenous on the coast, but since then has steadily 
retreated in consequence of the immense importation of cloth, clothing, and orna- 
ment, and of the all-powerful craze for imitation among the natives. The Portu- 


} [It is worth noting that the “caricature” negro type was a comparatively late production. In early art, 
and in the older books of travel, the negro is represented as a person of pleasing features but black 
complexion. ] 
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guished by their lashless eyes from the Kroomen, whom they otherwise resemble. 
When dancing, they evince a great liking for rattling and jingling appendages in 
the form of arm- and leg-rings, strings of beads, little bells, and the like. The 
Fan women have a curious way of wearing bells, which, taken together with their 
way of dressing the hair, recalls their castern origin. They are, moreover, given 
to making a somewhat saucy display of their comparative prospenty. Young 
girls about to be married may be seen hung about with such masses of beads 
that they can hardly move. Iron and brass wire do not play so great a part 
here as in East Africa, but still, in the parts inland from the slave coast and 
Batanga, find employment as arm-rings of spiral shape. Beads, little bells, and 
other glittering and clattering gewgaws, seem to be more the fashion here; but 
the older more solid ornaments of metal are still frequently found. On the 
Loango coast genuine coral ornaments are the most highly valued ; gold is little 
prized, silver is rare, brass and iron rings often have significance as fetishes. 
Trade thas caused a diminution in the exaggerated 
value attached to ornamental frippery; and the 
¥coast negro prefers to beads objects that can be 
turned to practical account. When he still asks 
fr beads it is usually with the intention of giving 
them away as presents to some simple beauty. 
Just as the old dress of the Angola people, 
consisting of iron chains hung crosswise over the Fan rattle. (After Du Chaillu. ) 
breast and shoulder, head-ornament of feathers, 
and a long garment reaching from the girdle to the fcet, recalled the negroes of the 
‘Upper Nile, so the leather shield, now only to be found among the Fans, was 
“‘bnce universal in those parts, and Lopez assigns to the Congo people long shields 
“covering nearly the whole person, and javclins. Spear, bow, and arrows were the 
chief weapons, and the iron knife was already worn. With this he contrasts the 
4¢equipment of the man-eating Anziques—short bows bound with snakes’ skin and 
§strung with grass-stalks, also little arrows carricd in the hand, short daggers in 
snaake-skin sheaths, and battle-axes. Round the body they wore broad leather 
thongs. The influence of trade upon the tribes of the west coast has been to make 
many of them give up manufacturing any weapons, and so far they are on a lower 
kvel than the tribes of the interior. The flint-lock gun is now almost their only 
weapon. Pikes and javelins, bows and arrows, are almost unknown on the coast . 
as weapons for use. The European traders, needing for themselves the security of 
a superior weapon, Once made a tacit agreement with one anothcr to import no 
firearms save flint-locks. With these guns a powder of the most ordinary kind is 
sold, which is carried in pouches or horns. The projectile is made on the spot, the 
tatives forging iron bullets for themselves, but using also brass, lumps of ironstone, 
and smal! fragments of stone, which at short ranges make nasty wounds. Asa rule 
the guns are overloaded, for a loud bang is of consequence. Among other weapons 
the dagger, which develops into a short sword, as shown in several of our cuts, 
aquires a characteristic importance among the West Africans. From the Gaboon 
Onwards this weapon, unknown in many parts of Africa, becomes ever more 
frequent the further we go towards the north, and at the same time approach 
Rearer the probable centre whence Moorish culture radiated. The artistic sense 
of the West Africans has taken possession of it and ornamented blade, hilt, and 
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them children are usually occupied in pounding cassava roots. Tapioca, which 
requires more minute preparation, is used almost solely by Europeans. In the 
Niger delta the so-called “palaver sauce” is made from fresh palm-oil, while on 
the Congo the palm-nuts are eaten as nuts. On the Lower Congo the extensive 
fishery allows of a more copious diet, and its produce is also dried and exported. 

Certain tribes are passionate sportsmen, and the chase of the buffalo and 
elephant is still pursued with success in the interior. But in the Cameroons it is 
regarded as a triumph when a large hunting-party brings home a porcupine, an 
antelope, or a wild boar. In certain parts of the coasts the oyster plays the chief 
part in the food of the people, and in Lagos there is a special class of oyster- 
catchers, said to be the lowest among the labouring classes. Other shell-fish and 
crabs are also eaten. Certain whimsical peculiarities in 
the choice of food have their roots perhaps quite as 
much in forgotten tribal precepts as in the Christianity, 
now lost, which numerous missions founded on these 
coasts in the sixteenth century. The consumption of 
the viands does not take place in a disorderly way, 
but has its appointed and fixed usages and rules. On 
the Loango coast a woman boiling manioc never takes 
hold of the pieces with her hand, but uses a green leaf. 
Washing the hands and rinsing the mouth are universal 
after eating. Whenever possible people eat on a mat. 
The negroes share their food with one another with 
great readiness. The use of aromatic herbs in soup 
and broth, and the great popularity of cayenne pepper 
pods, show that these negroes are more cunning in 
flavours than many others. Nor do they suffer from 
dearth of salt. Near the former German station of 
Chinchosho the manufacture of salt in large quantities 
was carried on by filtering and evaporating the water 
of a salt lagoon. In the north, where a row of salt-pans extends as far as 
Nyong, it is done yet more simply by directly boiling down the sea-water in 
shallow brass basins which come as an article of trade. Farther in the interior, 
as about the sources of the Ogowe, salt is also got from inland lakes, and forms 
an important article of trade for the Bateke and Apfuru. 

In the Guinea district essentially the same customs as to food prevail, 
although in many cases more European manners have found entrance. For 
example, stoneware cups form part of the household utensils, while table-knives, 
forks, and spoons are articles of luxury met with in some Europeanised families. 
The only intoxicating drink which these people brew for themselves is palm-wine ; 
but spirits, ruinous both in quantity and in quality, have been imported by 
Europeans. In hardly any part of Africa can they be so widely spread as here ; 
and the west coast, under the influence, as it is, of Christian races, compares un- 
favourably in this matter with the Mussulman east coast. 

Hemp as well as tobacco is smoked out of bulging calabashes, converted into 
pipes by the insertion of a reed. The Loango negroes have short pipes; long 
pipes with tubes of hollowed banana-stems are not found till further north. 
. Among the Loango people it almost seems as if the women smoked more than 


Earthenware vessel from the Niger. 
(British Museum. ) 
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the men. Small calabashes, as in South Africa, are used for snuff-boxes. In 
the inland ports of the Cameroons country the habit of swallowing the smoke 
enclosed in a vegetable tube, with rapidly stupefying effect, has come in. 

The most important article of export from West Africa is to-day without 
question palm-oil, obtained by the natives from the pounded kernel of the palm- 
nut, with no particular trouble, but so care- 
lessly that often only a third of the oil 
available is pressed out. There are various 
methods of obtaining it, the most careful 
perhaps on the Loango coast, the most care- 
less that of the Bassas on the Lower Niger. 
The oil when ready is taken to the coast in 
calabashes and earthenware jugs, and dis- 
posed of to the factories for payment in 
money and goods. The place of sale dis- 
plays the bustling life, and offers the most 
unique physiognomy, of an exchange after 
the African style. Troops of negro women, 
yelling and screeching, sct down the heavy 
pots of oil, bargain with the oil-dealers by 
the aid of gestures, laughter, and abuse, and 
when they have come to terms, go off 
together to seek fucl to render the oil fluid. 
Real cultivation of this useful tree, which 
also yields fibres for weaving, roofing material, 
tinder, palm-wince, and finally even an edible 
caterpillar, is as yet rare. In many a village 
“place” it forms regular groves ; still more 
often it occurs, a living ruin of culture in 
the waste places, only too frequent, where 
villages once stood. 

West African industries in the well-ordered 
states are divided after the west Soudanese 
fashion into castes or guilds. In Abeokuta 
the head guilds are five in number—smiths, 
carpenters, weavers, dyers, and potters. In 
the northern parts, till close to the coast, 
they have come under higher influences from 3 
the east, and have retained the negro char- 
acter only in narrow areas, while further Brass staff, made by the Aboni negroes of Lagos. 

: : (Christy Collection. ) 

south they have lost many of their peculiar- 

ities owing to European influence. The iron industry of the Yaundes, at the back 
of the Cameroons district, is quite excellent ; and their large smelting-houses can 
be recognised far off by the pointed roofs. In some places it is conspicuous by 
a special perfection of artistic endowment; while elsewhere it is at a low level. 
One may speak of a real art-industry in those regions, since a great number of 
articles in common use never occur unadorned by wood-carving, bead-embroidery, 
cast or wrought metal-work, The leather work in the Moorish style is brought 
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migrated back to the interior, and is now limited to the production of caps for 
festive occasions, and to mats. Bark-cloth is often worn, as in the country at the 
back of Batanga, where string and rope are also made from the bast. 

Apart from the cases where the material is no longer to be had, as in ivory- 
carving, which is said once to have flourished especially among the Duallas, we 
perceive in the art a paralysis of natural creative activity. European influence has 
provided no compensation for the loss of the peculiar, the original, the genuine. 
Bastian contrasts “the grimacing, styleless idols of the coast region where, by the inter- 
course of centuries with Europeans, the natives have been degraded to a profligate 
rabble,” with an idol from the Lunda empire, having a head-ornament which recalls 
those known as /atep, and with other carvings “somewhat Egyptian in style.” 

Of all industries, boat-building and the navigation of the coasts and rivers of 
West Africa is perhaps the only 
one which has been materially 
advanced by the influence of 
white men, since the amount of 
surf on many reaches of the 
coast makes voyages in weak 
boats almost impossible. Even 
Lopez speaks of boats on the 
Congo holding 200 men; but 
notices the primitive style of 
rowing without thowls or wash- 
= ——— boards, and without any steering- 

<<< paddle. The long-standing de- 
A Bakalai harp. (After Du Chaillu.) velopment of boat-building in 
the Congo delta is in close con- 
nection with the slave trade. According to Ladislaus Magyar the dwellers on the 
Lower Congo were excellent boat-builders, in spite of their simple tools. “ Many of 
the vessels built by them have before now gone off to Brazil and the Antilles with 
400 to 500 slaves on board.” Till quite recent years the part about the mouths 
of the Congo was rendered unsafe by the Mussorongo, a race of river pirates, who 
never allowed an unarmed vessel to pass without hindrance. One invention that 
belongs apparently to all these coast tribes is that of a double boat, in use on the 
Angola coast, made of two boats lashed together, with the gunwales down- 
wards, so that it has an upward tendency, like a buoy, and cannot capsize. Ata 
favourable moment it is quickly run down into the sea, and by dint of rapid 
paddling got clear of the surf before the next wave comes. You take your seat 
in a squatting posture in the hollow between the two rounded keels, in front of 
the negro, who employs his broad shovel as paddle and rudder. The Cameroons 
people construct richly-ornamented dug-outs to hold 100 men. The Kroomen on 
the coast of Upper Guinea are valiant seamen, who make long coasting voyages 
in their simple canoes; but the regular coast navigation is everywhere here 
conducted at the present day, as it was 300 years ago, by Europeans with black 
crews. Among these the Kroomen are noted for their cleverness; they are 
indeed indispensable. The canoes built by the people living in the highlands of 
the interior, where water is scarce, or torrents only make their way, are of inferior 
quality, and the ferries are few and far between. 
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The negro’s talent for trade, upon which we have often remarked, finds its 
most extensive sphere of action on the long reaches of the west coast. The first 
success won for civilization by Stanley and his people was bringing the natives to 
barter and to act as carriers. Of the Portuguese coast districts, one as experienced 
as Monteiro thinks that in spite of missionaries and all other philanthropists, trade 
has shown itself to be the only force making for culture. Everywhere from 
Benguella to Senegambia this business is carried on by special groups of peoples, 
the trade in the markets of the interior being frequently assigned to the women ; 
in Dahomey, indeed, the women alone trade, and so in some districts of the 
country inland from Togo. When the Houssas appear, trade attains a more 
flourishing and dignified position, and men of the highest wealth and rank devote 
themselves to it. The Bihefios of Benguella fit out whole caravans; and indi- 
viduals are said to embark as much as 42000 in a single trading party. In the 
north the caravans are smaller and the journeys shorter; from the Cameroons 
and Batanga more than twelve seldom go together, 
and these are as a rule members of one family. 
The limitation of the slave-trade has put an end 
to the great trading business ; marts once famous, 
like Bonny and Kimbundoo, have decayed, while 
new ones, like Lagos and Noon or Akassa, have 
sprung up. The decrease of elephants, the rapid 
extirpation of caoutchouc, the exhaustion of the Copper arm-ring, probably a medium of 

; . exchange; from the West African coast. 
deposits of gold, have further borne their share; (Stockholm Ethnographical Collection. ) 
but in place of these individual trade, in which 
the negroes take part with ever-increasing independence, has flourished all the 
more. The Portuguese traders at Cassange and Malange, the Ambaquistas, 
Linguists, or whatever the middlemen are called, are hardly hit by the custom 
ever spreading among the local negroes of themselves carrying their goods a 
distance of hundreds of miles to the coast, in order to trade on their own account. 
The Bangala, who opcrate here, are among the best negro traders, as further north 
are the people of Batanga and the Cameroons, of Old Calabar and Bonny. All 
are not equally competent for the business ; the German Loango expedition found 
the chief hindrance to its rapid advance in the impossibility of obtaining carriers. 
Nowhere had trade made so deep a mark on the life of the people, especially in 
social and constitutional matters, as it has here. King Bell of the Cameroons, a 
true merchant-prince, who maintained trade stations all along the Mungo, and 
thereby ruled the district both commercially and politically, was a genuine West 
African phenomenon. In Salaga, trade flourished more than in the equally well 
situated and peopled Yendi, because in the former country fewer taxes were 
imposed on the merchant. As long as the slave trade throve it was the cause of 
very close and steady relations between negro chiefs and traders or shippers. 
Every negro village had a broker who, when a vesscl appeared, quickly came on 
board to do business in slaves, gold, or ivory. The vessel went on from one 
place to another on the coast until it had its cargo, which everywhere was in 
readiness for it. Thus the dignitics of trade viceroy, trading prime minister, and 
the like, came into existence. 

A good type of the coast traders is found in the Duallas, who have the great 
advantage over many inhabitants of these coasts of being laborious and industrious 
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and capable of endurance. In this they resemble the Kroomen. They have 
succeeded not only in putting duties on the trade to and from the interior, so far 
as it goes by way of their coast, but in getting it with their own hands ; and they 
now command it with a jealousy which sedulously and by all possible means 
excludes every trace of competition. They are a nation of traders showing in 
their own narrow territory the same ruthless craving for monopoly that is found 
in the trading nations which rule the world. Thus they are conspicuous among 
their neighbours for prosperity, but show on a small scale the same disregard for 
agriculture, and the same strong need for extensive possession of slaves, as did 
once the Phoenicians and Carthaginians. By the help of their women and slaves 
they produce bananas and yams hardly sufficient for their own requirements, and 
their coast has a bad name for dearness of victuals. Crops which demand more 
attention, such as maize, coffee, and cotton, are unheard of among them. Almost 
all the goods in which they trade are brought from the interior. The tendency 
to monopolise 1s universal. As the southern Bangala formerly tried to block the 
roads to the Kassai, so the Duallas those to the Benue, the former by force, the 
latter by inciting the inhabitants and spreading reports. When Fourneau went 
to the Ogowe he was preceded by such a panic, artificially created, that he found 
only deserted villages, and an attempt was made to put about a report in the 
Cameroons that traffic only went on in the dry season. On the Benue it happened 
that the inhabitants tried to bar the river to strange vessels by dams of wicker- 
work. Flegel rightly saw that the importance of the Benue lay in the fact that 
it interrupts the monopoly. The peoples of the interior were then obliged either 
to take circuitous routes, as Okwao, before the days of its independence, had to go 
by Coomassie ; or else to pay toll, having to fight if they declined to “fork over,” 
as, a few years ago, the Bane, inland from the Cameroons, had to do with the 
Yenoas. Till quite recent years Dahomey prohibited strangers from travelling in 
the country or learning the Janguage. He who dispenses with imposts, like the 
wise ruler of Salaga, takes the surest means of making trade flourish. Few tribes 
have contrived to assert a certain inviolability through the terror of their fetish 
magic. “Of these,’ says Bastian, “one can naturally not hope to obtain any 
intelligence, since their whole policy is directed to keeping intercourse as dark as 
possible.” In this again they are like the old Phoenicians. Naturally, cannibal 
legends are also connected with this. 

The chief traffic with the tribes of the interior takes place on the occasion of 
the weekly markets. On the Lower Congo, where there are four days in the 
week, there is a market every day at some particular point, and the market- 
overseer is never absent. The visitors either simply barter or use fragments of 
blue beads as counters. On the coast such childish articles as beads, hand- 
mirrors, and so on, have naturally long ceased to have value, and brandy, firearms, 
cotton-stuffs are in demand. Where intercourse with Europeans is more vigorous, 
coined money is also current. The cowries which once were alone of value on 
the Congo no longer pass there, while in the Niger territory they still form the 
universal small change. The King of Congo himself used formerly to send to 
collect cowries on the Angola coast. In Bonny, and at the back of the 
Cameroons, horse-shoe shaped brass rings are used as counters resembling the 
Nubian arm-clasps, but too small even for children’s arms. On the Lower Niger 
little triangular plates of iron were once usual. At times we find laws about the 
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number of goats or cattle which a private person may possess ; just as elsewhere 
a government tries to regulate the circulation of coin. Unfortunately, among the 
tribes which come more frequently into contact with Europeans, brandy has 
become a medium of exchange, which is pretty much in a position to outweigh 
everything supplied by the negroes. The standard for many kinds of goods in 
the West African trade, but especially for ivory, is formed by the rod, a value 
nominally adopted, originally perhaps expressing the definite length of an iron bar, 
but now composed of the most various articles as agreed on by the two parties. 
In the Portugucse territory it is, like the feca, originally a piece of cotton cloth, 
composed of this; but also of brandy, powder, and other things in a fixed 
proportion. . | 

The trading spirit makes its way into families, and wife purchase is much 
more an affair of trade here than with other Africans. The average price among 
the Duallas is from 490 to 4120, but often more when the father is a person 
of consequence. The wife is the husband’s entire and absolute property; he may 
give her away to some onc else, lend her, or sell her. But since wives are the 
most costly article of commerce, this only happens in important circumstances, as 
at the conclusion of peace between hostile tribes, or as expiation for a murder. 
The penalty for adultery is sought by making the seducer pay, or if he is 
not in a position to do this, become the slave of the injured husband. In 
Loango adulterous wives of chiefs are said to have been burnt with their 
paramours. 

The economical element runs so markedly through all phases of these negroes’ 
family life that one has to look closely at it not to believe that the institution of 
the family has for its sole object the increase of possessions. A young man who 
attains the age for labour hires himself out, and seeks in various ways—the 
Kabindas or Kroomen as sailors, the Duallas and Bangala as traders—to earn his 
livelihood, upon which he saves as much as he possibly can. As soon as he has 
enough, he buys a wife, and the richer he becomes so many more members does 
he add to his harem. Each of these wives will clear a special spot in the forest, 
and there plant manioc or ground-nuts, which she herself has not only to cultivate 
but to take to market and sell. Not every spouse roams with impunity under 
the shade of so fortunate wedlock. “In Okolloma,” says Bastian, “my host led 
me, in a troubled frame of mind, through the tangled and crossing paths of his 
dwelling, in the innermost room of which he slept. He had good reason to 
fortify himself carefully, for twenty exasperated female foes inhabited his home- 
Stead, and he could justly curse the hour when his wealth led him to surround 
himself with them.” : 

Persons of princely rank. have in this respect also important privileges. A 
Loango chief could espouse any woman by the grant of an ivory ring, and could 
by the same means secure young girls for himself. Equally a princess could 
choose any man, so long as he was not himself a prince or a white man, and had 

not shed human blood. Even if he were a slave, the children of a princess were 
princes. In Akim, princesses had just the same rights. By their choice they 
could make peasants into chiefs, and compel their husbands to put away wives of 
a former marriage. 

Still greater vestiges of woman’s rights appear in the institutions of the west 
coast. The children belong to the mother, who brings them up almost universally ; 
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if she dies, the husband makes a payment to the wife’s parents that they may keep 
the children. Female sovereigns are frequent. Among a few tribes, as the Eboes, 
the law is male inheritance, accompanied with a high position of women in other 
respects. A Fantee queen emigrated, in consequence of a dispute for the throne, 
to found a nation of her own. The Jaggas too were ruled by queens. The 
peculiar position of the Lukokesha beside Mwata Jamvo seems to radiate west- 
wards. The Lunda legend of the founding of the empire by an immigrant hunter, 
who wins the love of the local queen, recurs in a significant fashion in several 
districts, as with the Bihefios. The position of the women ts yet more elevated 
by the frequent validity of inheritance in the female line. Even the throne of the 
Congo empire, where the missionaries succeeded only for a short time in imparting 
a different order of succession, passed to the sister’s son. In the famous Amazons 
of Dahomey, too, a vestige of gynecocracy has been preserved. It is not in fact 
limited to the renowned guard, under the command of the queen Dada, in which 
the soldiers consider themselves as men, and dress accordingly ; the women also 
help to govern, advise with the prime minister, the A/znmgo, while the queen has 
the right of life and death over the women. It is only their sons, too, who may 
call themselves princes, all other sons of the king being forbidden on pain of death 
to mention their origin. 

Closely connected with marriage is the practice of secluding boys and girls 
when approaching maturity in huts in the forest, called on the ivory coast 
“Grigri-bush ” or magic forest. There they receive their final education from 
persons of their own sex, and there girls, when betrothed, often remain till marriage. 
The boys are at first kept very strictly, but are afterwards initiated into the jollities 
of the men. They receive new names, live chiefly by thefts from fields and gardens 
which they carry out under the guidance of their “ coach,” and announce that they 
have been killed by the spirit of the forest, and have come to life again. If they 
have not yet been circumcised, the rite follows on their entrance into the forest, 
Like the fetish-doctors and corpse-dancers, the leaders wear cloaks of leaves and 
masks, just like the Melanesian duk-duks.’ In Loango they wear feather-cloaks 
which are some of the most interesting remains of an old artistic industry. 

Among all West Africans, slaves form an essential clement in the household, and, 
with the chicfs, the basis of their power. They attend especially to every branch 
of labour that docs not come into the business of trade. Often they live in 
separate villages, called in the Cameroons xnga-villages, and usually undergo no 
very hard treatment. But their quality as “chattels ” is regarded by their masters 
from so consistent a point of view, that if need arises for a human sacrifice, they 
are slaughtered in cold blood. Travellers also relate how chiefs, who have been 
unsuccessful in stealing men from foreign tribes, cut the heads off their own slaves 
secretly, to bring home as trophies; since “you kill no man, you child” 1s the 
most gricvous reproach that can be aimed at them. This passion for killing 
innocent strangers does not spare even cripples. To this day great slave-hunts 
are a fixed institution in Dahomey, one may even say a manifestation of life in the 
state ; and till recent years slaves were also exported thence. 

The formation of states in this district has in our time, far more rarely than in 
the eastern parts of the continent, assumed a great and permanent character. 
In certain favourable spots conquerors have risen to become sovereigns over 
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coast from the interior, geographers enumerated upon it a long series of kingdoms 
and republics mostly with tiny territories. On a smaller scale they repeated the 
states of the Loango coast, and were influenced by trade in even a higher degree 
than those. One may indeed say that in most cases they owed their existence 
to the wish, often prematurely recognised by Europeans, of sharing in the trade 
independently of neighbours to right and left along the coast. The history of the 
Gold and Slave Coasts teaches that European powers frequently enough found it 
to their own interest to support these pretensions; indeed, towards the end of 
the last century there existed on the Gold Coast alone forty forts and fortified 
factories of English, Dutch, Danes, and Portuguese, all without areca of power, and 
dependent on the friendship of neighbouring kinglets. 

The chief attribute of kings is the throne. On the first reception of the 
Portuguese in his capital the king of Congo had his ivory throne adorned with 
carved woodwork on the arms, and erected on a high platform, so that he could 
be seen from all parts of the vast assemblage. From his shoulders hung a horse's 
tail, the token of royal rank, while his head was covered with a mitre-shaped cap 
woven of fine palm-bast. Besides these there are many monopolies of dress and 
ornament. The umbrella is often permitted only to the chief and the princes, as 
also the right to be carried in a hammock, and go shod. To the nobility of 
Loango were reserved ivory ornaments, clothing over the shoulders, the finest mats 
and caps. They only might partake of a certain kind of cayenne pepper. In 
Dahomey, stools and wooden doors were forbidden to the people. The King of 
Accra still wears at festivals a pointed hat of antclope-skin with a feather, peculiar 
to himself; the priests wear a similar hat of horse’s skin with a piece of the same 
antelope skin attached to it. In Loango the upper class of inhabitants still speak 
the language of the country mixed with peculiar words, and with an intonation of 
their own. We must not forget what is the most cffective attribute of West 
african princes, the staff; armed with which the chief of Akim perambulates the 
roads at night, to drive home any subjects who may be late abroad. How 
different a picture does the appearance of these kings offer under present con- 
ditions! They now adorn themselves by choice with the leavings of European 
marine store-dealers, and the remnants of their insignia stand in loud contrast to 
the misery of their other circumstances. Comparatively dignified is still the 
presence of one scion of the Congo kings at San Salvador. Beside the long 
loin-cloth, he is described as wearing a white shirt to cover his upper body; a 
silver crucifix hung round his neck, and his hand grasped a sword. Bastian’s 
companion greeted this man according to court ctiquette as a prince of the blood 
royal ; kneeling down, striking the ground thrice with his forehead, and rubbing 
dust on his face, before interpreting the welcome. The old nasty custom of licking 
the soles of the feet is obsolete. 

In the south, echoes of the Lunda tradition pass into the legends and customs 
of the dynasties ; and from the other side, the new power of the European colonics. 
The foundation of the kingdom of Bihé, and of the Portuguese supremacy, is 
related as follows. Bihé, coming on a hunting expedition from Bamba, fell in 
love with the fair daughter of the chicf—the title of Soda, afterwards generalised 
by the Portuguese, is used in this region—married her, subdued the people round 
about, and founded the place still called after him. Part of the Bamba people 
migrated hither, Bihé had brought a large following with him, and so a new 
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people arose. A successor of Bihé sold his brother Cangombi at Loanda, where 
he became the governor’s favourite slave. Thereupon part of the Bihé people 
conspired, and sent to Loanda to buy Cangombi free; his master would take 
no ransom, but sent him home with presents, and a Portuguese escort. In this 
way the Portuguese got to Bihé. Cangombi overthrew his brother, and on his 
again trying to invade the land, let the Ganguellas have him to eat. This ts said 
to have happened three or four generations ago. 

The chief is surrounded by a council, the members of which are taken from 
the nobles or the village headmen. Several have about them nobles who gather 
up what they spit and take it out, a private stool-bearer, and a fool, who has to 
keep the environs of the palace clean. The principal burden on the chief are the 
fetters of the chzva, a grandeur recalling the Polynesian taboo, which forbids him 
—among the Loanga people the nobles also—to sleep in any place surrounded 
by water, whether island or boat, or to cross certain rivers. Some might not 
leave their dwellings at night, nor look upon the sea, a horse, or a white man. 
Sometimes he was a poor prisoner, with whom only his visible representative and 
three of the eldest men might hold intercourse, and that with their backs to him. 
As elsewhere among negroes, the people hear nothing of the king’s death ; his 
body moulders away in the hut, after which the bones are buried in or beside it. 
Then follows the well-known interregnum when lawlessness prevails. The witch- 
doctors discover some one who has caused the death by magical arts, and who is 
naturally put to death therefore. Meanwhile the clders have ascertained the 
lawful heir; and then a band hunt an antelope in one direction and cut its 
head off, while another band in another direction similarly cut off the head of the 
first man they light upon. With the two heads the medicine-man then does 
Magic business, that his consecration may not be lacking to the accession. 
Among some tribes the right of succession falls to the head wife; elsewhere she 
takes a place like the Lukokesha in Lunda. 

Since 1445 the Guinea Coast has been the region of Africa most visited by 
European ships, so that information about its political condition is especially 
copious. In spite of the waste of human life in wars, slave-trade, and human 
sacrifices, unlimited despotism nowhere prevailed. So free was Ashantee under 
its first kings that, as Bowdich avers, Dahomey, which was already despotic, 
declined all close intercourse, lest its people should have an opportunity of 
making acquaintance with the liberty there existing. According to Ashantee 
tradition, the founder of the kingdom, Si Totoo, concentrated his power in 
Coomassie and the neighbouring towns, in the latter delegating it to chiefs 
who were only bound to appear at the capital on certain feast days. Later 
a great number of courtiers assumed at the Ashantee court the position 
of representatives and administrators of the conquered districts, visiting them 
mostly only to collect tribute. Therewith they were to some extent responsible 
for the behaviour of the actually reigning native sovereigns. Bowdich notices 
the similarity of this to the Persian system described by Herodotus. They held, 
besides, the most important post of heads of the spies and the secret police. 
When 3000 persons were put out of the way at short notice on the occasion of 
a threatened Mussulman rising in Dahomey in 1855, it was done by the dreaded 

“king’s people "—detectives and executioners who base their indefatigable and 
unscrupulous work for the state on a highly organised espionage. It is a recog- 
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nised system in Dahomey to associate some spies with every representative of the 
king—avogado as he is commonly called. Spies keep an eye on the intercourse 
between Europeans and the people of Dahomey ; and the traders in Whydah, the 
Dahomey coast station, for this reason avoid taking the king’s subjects into their 
service. With his frivolous nature and quick temper the negro often breaks out 
into abuse of his superiors; but in Dahomey any one who speaks or undertakes 
the slightest thing against the king 1s irretrievably lost. In this way it has been 
possible for centuries to maintain here a compact power, which has not its like in 
West Africa from the Senegal to the Cunene; while in the Cameroons, where 
even a dozen years ago only two trading kings, Bell and Acqua, ruled over all 
Duallas, in a short time a string of subordinate chiefs have raised themselves to 
the height on which princes stand. 

Everywhere the people took an occasional hand in the government, and in 
most states they had a traditional part in it. The Ewe peoples are ruled by a 
king, whose power was limited by a council of the senior men in his capital. 
Laws have also to be laid before the elders of other towns, and ultimately before 
the whole people. In the towns there is a complete “college” of councillors and 
justices, with a chief at their head ; in the villages the functions are performed by 
the oldest man of the family on whose ground the village is built. Amacu on 
the Gold Coast, where the French founded a settlement in 1787, gives an example 
of what was then called a republic. General and foreign officers were settled by 
the whole people in great palavers, while internal affairs were regulated by the 
cabocecers or hereditary village headmen who had usually enriched themselves by 
trade, and were dependent on the traders. The person of the king was held in 
historic and religious honour. The caboceers alone arranged the entire cession 
to France in 1786. When King Si Kwamina of Ashantee did not return into 
his kingdom as his chiefs wished, but remained in the neighbouring state of 
Duabin, he was deposed in a regular form, bearing a legal appearance, his brother 
was placed on the “stool,” and his own wives and slaves were sent to him, with 
whom he had to betake himself to the forest and found a solitary village. The 
brother, however, reigned only a few days. The island-states of the Bissagos 
have been described, in contrast with the oligarchies of the neighbour-peoples, as 
purely monarchical ; but this we must conceive as due to acquired privileges of 
a transitory nature, just as the head caboceer of Amacu had a dignity which 
gained him respect beyond his own village, owing to the conquest of the place by 
his ancestors. There were regions, as in the Timene country behind Sierra 
Leone, which has now in many districts fallen to decay, where no authority 
whatever was recognised. Mayosso, where Vorse held a palaver with the chief 
in 1882, seems to have been only a historical spot, not a political centre. 

The authority of the sovereign, and therewith the political cohesion of these 
countries, naturally grows weaker with the extension of the Icgitimate trade, 
through which every private person has a chance of acquiring wealth and influence. 
Each then makes himself independent and gets powder and muskets; and so 
the royal dignity loses still more in importance, no one caring to assume it and 
submit himself to its burdensome ceremonial. 

The endlessly recurring conversations and councils between the chief and his 
magnates bear on the coast the ill-famed name of “ palavers” or in older writings 
“cabals.” Every talk or council held by several persons is here called a palaver, 
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and the name is transferred to the disputes which are settled at them. The most 
dangerous is the witch-palaver, at which the frequent trials for witchcraft are 
discussed ; the most popular, as elsewhere, the brandy palaver. 

In the stricter social organisation, such as formerly existed in the Congo 
country, insoluble disputes between two men of rank were decided by wager of 
battle. A torch was lighted between the parties, and when it was burnt out, the 
time for reconciliation was at an end. 

The frequency of money-fines and the covetousness of these races has led to 
a universal extension of the bad practice of stamping, with a certain traditional 
capriciousness, as punishable crimes a number of trifling trespasses and oversights. 
Among some peoples, such as the Bihefios and Kiokos, this custom, known as 
mukano and mzilonga, has become an extraordinary annoyance, especially to 
strangers. The negro fancy is inexhaustible in devising grounds for mukano. 
The penalty, too, is transferable in the most arbitrary way, so that a caravan- 
leader has to settle for unatoned mukanos of his predecessors. If any one liable 
for a mukano dies, whoever innocently enters his dwelling has to take up the 
deceased’s liability. The most common occasions for mukano are given by 
adultery, real or alleged ; and the demoralised negroes on the roads to Bihé and 
Kimbundoo compel their wives to provide pretexts for these extortions. 

Since the cessation of the slave-trade the income of the states is reduced to a 
small sum from fines, tolls, and rents for sites where there are trading houses ; the 
“hulks” of European traders in the Cameroons river pay a yearly rent to the 
negro chiefs of the districts off which they are moored. Among the hunting and 
agricultural peoples of the interior the chief, as a rule, receives from his subjects 
beer and palm-wine, ivory, lion and leopard skins, as well as the right hind-quarter 
of all game killed. 

Exogamy appears only in isolated cascs or in traces. In Loango it affects 
only persons of higher rank, all princes counting as brothers and sisters, and 
therefore being able to marry on their own level only abroad. As an express 
national custom, it occurs among the Mpongwe of the Gaboon and the Orungus 
of Cape Lopez. The delimitations of special trade districts by primitive treaties 
is established among the Duallas. The Tangwanes of the southern Cameroons 
may not go as far as the Sannaga, but only to the country of the chicf Chinga. 
Confederations for purposes of aggression are mct with, according to Stanley, in 
the Congo region. Wars do not always result from hasty quarrels. Negotiations 
often precede, at which the parties, in order not to break out in the heat of the 
moment, make between themselves a line of branches, which may not be crossed. 
Among the Loango peoples the dispatch of a burning torch denoted war. Wide 
frontier deserts, or uninhabited forests, thirty to fifty miles broad, isolate and 
Protect the states, and foster abundant hunting. 

The veneration paid to certain animals, as the iguana in Bonny, the shark (to 
which children used to be sacrificed) in Old Calabar, points to ancient totems. 
Thus the Ashantee, Fantee, Wassau, Akim, Assin, and Aquapim tribes are bound 
together not only by a community of languages, which Bowdich noted as going 
beyond the similarity of the ancient Greck dialects, but are just as closely 
embraced by the bond of a common tribal organisation, which is indicated by 
legend as a primitive possession of these tribes, and confirmed by the present 

conditions. There are twelve stocks, the members of which are distributed 
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promiscuously throughout these tribes, however remote they may be in situation, 
or politically separate. These are the Aquonna (buffalo), Abrotu (corn-stalk), 
Abbradi (plantain), Essonna (wild cat), Annona (parrot), Yoko (red earth), Inchua 
(dog), Appiadie (servant), Chuidam (panther), Aguna (grove of oil-palms), 
Dumina and Abadie (of uncertain meaning). In the individual stocks we find 
Ashantees beside Fantees, Akim people, or members of other tribes. Perhaps, 
however, the basis is not in all cases common descent, but the “servants” may 
have been a subject class, as the oil-palm clan, into which the Portuguese are 
adopted, embraces the trading people. The Aquonna, Essonna, Inchua, and 
Chuidam stocks are regarded as the oldest and noblest. In Angola, whoever 
kills a crocodile has to give up the gall-bladder to the nearest chief, who buries it 
, with quick-lime in an out-of-the-way spot. In Loango, leopard’s gall is also held 
poisonous, and in Dahomey the leopard is a kind of sacred beast. Dahomey and 
Ashantee tribes are called after animals like the Bechuana tribes; and _ this 
connection with living nature descends to the very smallest animals. On the Gold 
Coast, Buchner often found clay dolls representing a man and a woman laid at the 
foot of termite-mounds, and surrounded with particular roots, charcoal, etc. 

The ordeals of the West Africans have obtained a tragic celebrity on account 
of their wide diffusion and the employment in them of powerful poisons. In 
administering an oath, the priest causes the parties to drink the bitter water, 
which will cause the death of the perjurer. On the Lower Congo this bitter 
water contains an extract of #kassa-bark, a very powerful cardiac poison. The 
plant seems to belong to the Asclepradaceg@. Its very irregular operation can only 
be explained by the fact that the vomiting excited by it occurs so quickly that 
the stuff is often thrown out of the stomach at once. At the first sign of con- 
vulsions in the victim the opposite party would often fall upon him and hack him 
to pieces with knives. The Angola tribes run a sharp stake through the corpse. 
The ordeal is reinforced by an oath, taken only on this occasion, and applying 
either to the swearer’s family or to the whole people. To prevent suicide by 
swallowing the tongue, the Dahomeyans pierce the cheeks of prisoners from the 
back, or tie a wooden cross over the tongue. 

cit these adjurations, and on other great occasions which require the co-opera- 
tion of the priests, magic rites are performed with portions of human _ bodies, 
which imperceptibly pass into cannibalism. Serpa Pinto mentions a festival 
which the chief of Bihé now and then organises, at which the headless bodies of 
five men are eaten, being roasted or boiled together with beef. To the old 
Portuguese, to Zucchelli, and others all the inhabitants of Benguella and Angola 
appear as actual cannibals, even the wooden forks for human flesh being referred 
to; but the “ Giaghi” are especially noted as such. They were known by their 
shaven scalps, their filed teeth, and three scars on the cheek. Anthropophagy is 
also ascribed to the Kissamas, south of the Coanza. It has often been asserted, 
but never proved, that the people on the Lower Congo were cannibals ; but it is 
certain that there are still man-eaters further in the interior of West Africa. Even 
where no strictly-attested cases of cannibalism can any longer be recorded among 
these peoples, cannibal customs point to its continuance in secret.. We may 
recall how, among the Cameroon tribes, a new chief, when entering upon the 


1 [The recent work by an officer in the service of the Congo State leaves no doubt as to its widespread 
existence. ] " 
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inheritance of his precedessor—usually his father,—does not count as having 
fully attained his position until he has killed one or more men, either openly or 
by stealth, and distributed parts of their bodies, even the entrails, among his 
kinsfolk and the neighbouring chiefs. The skulls cf unlucky victims are preserved 
to be paraded at commemorations, to adorn their graves, or to serve as drinking 
cups. Among the Mpongwe a couple of chests of lime or ochre are kept in 
miniature houses, between or behind the dwelling-houses. With these sub- 
Stances the owner rubs his skin as a protection against dangers whenever he 
goes hunting, fishing, or on a journey. Usually, however, the chests contain also 
_ the skulls of ancestors or relatives. If a guest comes to the house, the owner 
scratches a little earth off a skull and mingles it with the food that he sets before 
him, with the idea that he will be more friendly, if a little of an ancestor's 
substance has passed into him. Human skulls and jaws are among the most 
popular ornaments. 
secret societies play a great part on the Upper Guinea coast as well as in the 
south, We mect with them even in old traditions of the Bundas, who put an end 
to the devastating cannibalism by means of the league of the buffalo-hunters, 
called by the Portuguese empacasseiros, from which a new nation grew. In the last 
century the league of the Aboni, Ogboni, or Egbo, played an important part in Benin. 
Its members were admitted by drinking human blood, and bound by fearful oaths. 
It forbade the introduction of any stranger on pain of death, and exercised a 
regular reign of terror by the death-sentences which its members executed without 
aword. We have an off-shoot of meugo customs in the parra-parra festival of 
the Duallas, when a series of tournaments takes place between two villages, the 
combatants appearing in the méengo costume, which protects them against any 
hostile treatment. It consists of a broad projecting girdle of dry palm-leaves, 
and a mode of dressing the hair in a single upright tuft. The contests take place 
under prescribed regulations, and are watched by seconds, who jump in at the 
slightest violation of the rules. Women, who are excluded from the men’s leagues, 
form secret societies of their own ; the female “ freemasonry ” of the xyemtba forms 
@ counterpart to the male nda. 
The races of the West African coast, between the Hottentots and the 
inhabitants of the Great Desert, belong to the two great linguistic groups of 
negroes. From the mouth of the river Ngab, about 21° south, to the point where 
the fourth parallel of north latitude strikes the innermost corner of the Gulf of 
Guinea, dwell relations of the Bantus; from this point west to the Senegal, the 
varied series of “Soudan negroes.” We have made acquaintance with the pastoral 
Ovaherero in the extreme south, the only one of the West African negro races 
that has carried cattle-breeding in the full East African fashion to the coast. We 
have crossed their northern boundary, which is also the southern limit of the agri- 
culture henceforth predominant, and have in the Ovambo described the most 
southerly of the West African agricultural races. Both Ovambo and Ovaherero 
show intimate affinities with thcir eastern kinsmen; at the back of both, wide 
tracts are inhabited by Bushmen. Now we cross the Cunene, and find ourselves 
among peoples who, as far as their northern limit, show a sum of Central African 
characteristics. Tattooing meets us ; leather clothing vanishes with cattle-brecding ; 
agriculture makes its appearance together with a higher development of handicraft, 
already announced among the Ovambo, and embodied in the loom, in more carcful 
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construction of huts, in finer work on the most divers articles, especially bows and 
arrows. This does not display itself freely till we go inland, being subject on the 
coast to the law of decay upon contact with higher culture. Presently, too, in 
Angola and on the Congo, we meet with larger political structures, which in part 
no doubt first came into existence under the influence of the active slave-trade. 

Within the general relationship of the Bantu, a great dialectal affinity embraces 
the tribes of the Portuguese provinces of Benguella, Mossamedes, and Angola, and 
the inhabitants of the Lower Congo basin as far as the Dande. These are 
members of the Bunda group. They also have the name Angola, since in 
Angola Kimbunda has become the étugua geral. It is nearly three hundred years 
since dictionaries of it were published at Lisbon, and it was raised to the rank of 
the trading and missionary language throughout Portuguese West Africa. It is 
customary to distinguish the Bundas north and south of the Coanza. Along the 
whole coast disintegrating influences have much altered the negroes of this family. 
They have adopted Christianity, speak Portuguese or a mixture of it with Bunda, 
and call themselves Pretos ; while applying the term Negros with a suggestion of 
contempt to those who have remained free. In the trade which radiates from 
Loanda and Benguella, Malange and Bihé, two groups are important; the 
Ambaquistas, originally the people of the Ambaqua district in the basin of the 
Lukalla, and the Bihefios or people of Bihé on the water-shed between Coanza 
and Cunene, a kind of caste of traders, guides, and porters. Not only have the 
Europeans influenced them, but also the active Kabindas from the Lower Congo, 
who were formerly introduced in masses, and still immigrate ; also, too, negro- 
slaves of the most various origin and blend, who have been brought or have made 
their way hither from Brazil; and lastly, immigrants, in no small number from 
Madeira and Goa, the latter called Canari as coming from the Canarese coast. 
The climate of Angola and Benguella makes a prolonged stay there and the 
establishment of a family difficult for pure Portuguese, and the Bunda and 
Kabinda half-breeds flourish all the more vigorously. Many negro customs 
betray their more distant origin, for example the jus primae noctis mentioned by 
Magyar and Lux, as offered publicly by poor girls in order to earn a dowry for 
their marriage ; but in adapting himself to negro customs the Portuguese gocs 
half way to meet them, and thus a much more intimate alliance between the two 
races has come to pass than in other African colonial territory. Since the 
slave-trade which depopulated Angola and Benguella ceased, the numbers have 
increased materially ; and since the formal abolition of slavery in 1878, the 
cultivation of the mixed breed makes more rapid progress. In the southern 
colony, Mossamedes, the Portuguese element keeps itself purer in the more 
temperate climate; and Portuguese fishermen are active on the well-stocked 
coast. 

North of the Cunene the Banhaneka and Bankombi form a number of small 
tribes, who trace their origin to the Upper Coanza, whence they are said to have 
been driven by the Banano, the people of the hills. Although they carry on 
chiefly agriculture, their whole life, to the point of their burial in an ox-hide, show 
traces of an intimate connection with their herds, such as points to the south. 
The notion of circumcision as an important ceremonial occasion belongs to them 
with the other Bundas. The Basimba or Simbeba live along the coast to the 
right of the Cunene. North of Mossamedes live on the coast the Bakwando and 
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Bakwisse, and in the mountains on the coast the Bakankala, to whom Nogueira 
assigns Bushmen characteristics, partly pure, partly mixed. Throughout Southern 
Angola generally smaller stature, lighter colour, broader faces, point to a strong 
admixture of those races whose now concentrated distribution further in the 
interior we have already had to mention. Next to them live a vigorous pastoral 
people, the Mundombe, whose hemispherical huts, leather clothing, and sandals 
strongly recall the cattle-breeders of the south. On the Upper Kubango 
we have already come across the name of the Ambuellas, the people dwelling 
further to the north, and are reminded by it of the strong movements in those 
races,a part of which may here have been pushed to the coast. Next come, 
west of the Libollas, the small dirty Kissamas, who are said to have been still 
cannibals in the ‘forties, and now are salt manufacturers, purveying the bars of 
salt which are important in the trade with the interior. In spite of close inter- 
course with the Portuguese they still preserve a certain independence. Their 
dress combines leather and bark-cloth, and they plait their hair with alternate 
strings of beads and vegetable fibres. Lastly, beyond the Coanza we find the 
nucleus of the family, the true Mbunda, tall, teachable people, who formerly 
impressed Europeans by their military capacity, and now, under the name of 
Pombeiros (pombe =the bush, Portuguese, servfao) undertake bold trading expedi- 
tions, Closely akin tc them are the Songos between the Coanza and the 
Kwango, and the Ganguellas who live further inland in the south. 

The Bunda legends of an origin in the north-east, which is carried back to the 
sixteenth century, connect the races south of the Dande with the dwellers on the 
Lower Congo, across which, at the time of the arrival of the Portuguese, pecples 
from the interior—as alleged, from the neighbourhood of great lakes—had thrown 
themselves. Whoever examines the incessant movements of nations in the 
interior will find it natural that they might extend to the coast and fill wide 
territories with races of identical origin. One thinks at once of the Fan people, 
who within historical times have found a way to the sea at some places in the 
northern part of the region we are considering, and are trying to do so elsewhere. 
As might be expected, beneath the peculiarity of the dialect which connects the 
peoples between the Dande and the Rio del Rey, lie a number of cthnographic 
Points of agreement which alike north and south of the Congo point to the east. 
Karl Ritter was long ago reminded of the Upper Nile tribes by the snake-skin 
Covering of the Anziques’ bows. The weapons of the Fans also point back across 
the basin of the Congo, and both in dress and hut-architecture there are further 
resemblances between the Upper Congo and the coast regions north and south of 
that stream. 

Though the dwellers on the Lower Congo, alike the Mushicongo and Bacongo 
of the southern bank and the Mussorongo of the northern, and the Loango people 
beyond them, have not felt so deeply as the negroes of Angola the influence of 
European traders and missionaries, no true colonisation having here taken place, 
their independence has long been broken. The Congo empire, like every negro 
Cmpire, is a mere political shadow, and the “ King of San Salvador” has not even 
Power over the neighbouring villages, where, as Wolff assures us, he dares not 
show his face for fear of a thrashing. Boma, at the mouth of the Congo, where 
Tuckey was sadly disappointed by the wretched huts of the 500 inhabitants, 
was once the greatest slave-market, visited especially from Liverpool. Remnants 
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of old plantations in the form of cotton bushes run wild, surrounded the placc- 
But by that time the traces of European influence had become few in Noki, and 
no one knew anything of the peoples in the south or north, the “bush people” 
who brought the slaves. Here were found the first of the little independent 
chiefs, called C/znu, enthroned on lion and leopard skins upon which no man 
might step on pain of death; with the cross degraded to the indignity of 
a fetish. _ 

Whether Congo with Loango and Loanda ever formed a great empire may 
be doubted ; in any case the Portuguese here found disintegration into smaller 
states already an accomplished fact. The impracticability of a purely ecclesi- 
astical mission was never more thoroughly shown than in the degeneration of 
Christianity on the Lower Congo. Fetishes 
hung with crosses were held sacred by the 
negroes, and nowhere was the ordeal by poison, 
here called casca-eating, so deeply implanted. 
The influence of the masses of slaves brought 
from the interior was naturally more potent here 
than elsewhere ; perhaps the powerful and hand- 
some figures, especially among the Mushiconvo, 
may in part be traced to this admixture. Very 
dark, almost blue-black, negroes, with skins re- 
markably full of creases, inhabit some islands 
JOSS in the lower stream. North of the Congo arc 
IF RSs... settled the Kabindas, the most industrious of 

SSS the Congo tribes, whom one comes across in 
all the Portuguese coast-stations as far as Ben- 
cuella, discharging the most various functions, 

Pe ee especially that of clever boatmen. Nearly akin 

lalkenstein, ) to them are the Mavumba, renowncd as potters 

and smiths, to whom some assign a Jewish 

origin—Jews expelled from Portugal being alleged to have settled at Sao 
Thomé, and to have sent a branch this way. Loango, as a province of the Congo 
Empire, 1s said to have at one time extended to the Kwilu, and its capital, which 
now consists of a few shimbeks or negro huts and factories, to have numbered 

{5,000 souls. The Loango negroes, with the Kabindas, belong to the Bafot 
group, nearly allied to the Congo tribes. Their three states on the coast have 
long vanished, and their Christianity has fallen into such decay that baptism ts 
tollowed by circumcision. They have adopted few of the cconomic virtues of 
their neighbours to the south. On the other hand, as our general discussion of 
them shows, their life is still rich in curious old-fashioned customs, 

To the back and north of them the Western Bateke inhabit the dry, sandy, 
clevated region which forms the watershed between the Congo and the Ogowe, and 
the upper country of the Alima. The Lebai river, with its tributary the Lekona, 
may be taken as the extreme limit which the Bateke territory reaches to the north. 
Here the population is so sparse that one may often go a day’s journey without 
coming across human habitations. The houses are built on a rectangular plan, 
the villages are small. The Bantu dialect of this part seems most to resemble 
that of the Upper Ogowe, as for instance the Aduma. The chief food and most 
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from the Loango coast. (From photograph by Dr. Falkenstein. ) 


1 ss vilu, after so many old races fallen into decay before 

nda younger people, the only one that in this wide region 

z “like political power, or in whose present position may lie 

litical formation destined to greater importance. These 

or | ahuin. They are at this moment the most dreaded 

and the Cunene. New as they are, their influence has 
i. 


ever heard the name pronounced otherwise than as Fang or Fank. 
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been powerful. They have driven a number of peoples from their abodes, have 
taken their places and subjugated their neighbours. They alone have offered an 
enduring opposition to Europeans, of which the French can tell tales. Though 
their agreement, physically and intellectually, in language and in customs, with 
the surrounding Bantu tribes, excludes any fundamentally different disposition, 
their possession of a military system and better weapons is enough to, make them 
appear to their neighbours as a more highly-organised race, since from the 
Gaboon to Brazzaville, Ballay tells us, all the natives, with the exception of the 
ever quarrelsome Pahuins, are peaccable and gentle. Almost naked, with front 
teeth filed to a point, frequently with what the French call a Mahometan shaven 
head, with lion and leopard skins for finery, never without a musket—it used to 
be bow and throwing-knife,—the short sword, copied from that of the Arabs, 
slung round the neck, they remind us strikingly of the Zulus, and form a contrast 
to the bow and spear-bearing negroes between the Cameroons, the Gaboon, and 
the Ogowe. With thcir warlike dances, their wild cries of menace and battle 
they are an object of dread —as elephant-hunters, of admiration; and, wher 
possible, of imitation. It may be called lucky that they have never yet attainet 
to political consolidation, and now that the coast is everywhere closed to ther 
by European occupation, and roads will soon have to be made through the: 
territory, never will do so. They are split up into a mass of village sovereigntie. 
which individually are not sources of danger—nor are internal feuds ever lacking 
But they have undoubtedly gained some national fceling, one of the rares 
characteristics in Africa, from a deeply rooted tradition. As though led by on 
idea, they press west and north-west to the coast, not merely as brutal conqueror: 
but colonising at the same time. This bond of union makes their progress stead 
and imparts an unusual permanence to their conquests. Whether in this conquer 
ing and colonising race we have a chip from greater masses which formerl: 
surged toward the coast, whether the Fans are only a limited manifestation c 
military spirit in one stock, or, what is more likely, are sprung from a warrior 
caste, the tradition as to a migration from the cast is universal.) Except on th 
Ogowe, where they already occupy the coast, they have come nearest to it ove 
against the little island of Eloby, where their first village may be seen on th 
Muni river, near the affluence of the Kongoa; then on the Ikuku river, wher 
they are staying, it would seem for a time only, in the village of the same name 
inhabiting a special quarter in the shape of a long dirty street. In Batta Lanc 
Zoller heard that a stout walker would take six or seven day's to reach the Fans 
border ; which, as negro marches are short, might mean sixty or seventy mile: 
Here again, however, they inhabit only temporary huts, which the owners of thi 
land permitted them to build, for they often come down to the coast as porters 
On the Ntembe, Crampel met with opposition from the Fans, and on its righ 
bank they had already got near the coast in 1890. A certain mobility is ; 
special feature in them, and is of advantage to their enterprises, since in Afric: 
also political and mercantile agility go hand in hand. <At any rate people art 
said to come to Batta who have already been on the Gaboon, the Munt, and the 
Ogowe. The Fans spread, however, not solely through their combination o 
military and commercial qualities, but also by reason of their rapid increase 
female children being treated with consideration. 


1 (Some recent observers are inclined to identify them with the Manyema. ] 
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This strip widens to the north; and as even on the Sannaga and Nyong we 
found the population denser, so on the bay into which many rivers discharge to 
form the Cameroons river we meet with the Duallas, a trading people nearly 
allied to the Bakoko. They themselves say that they dwelt on the north-west side 
of the Cameroons peak. As the slave-trade was flourishing here at the end of the 
seventeenth century, it would seem that this brought them to the coast, where we 
first hear their name about that time. On the analogy of the Fans and other 
races of the interior who advanced to the coast, this process must have gradually 
followed the track of trade and colonisation. A deeper resemblance between these 
traders and warlike expansive tribes, especially in the display of courage and 
ferocity, perhaps also in their physiognomies, seems to favour a connection of this 
kind. Zoller thinks that the difference between the Fan and Dualla dialects may 
be compared to that between German and Dutch. When the Germans established 
themselves in the Cameroons the number of the Duallas was estimated at some 
26,000. They were under numerous petty chiefs, who mostly ruled over only 
one village, while two greater chicfs, Bell and Acqua, appeared each as the leader, 
with many limitations, of one half of the people. Nearest to the Duallas, of the 
‘tribes dwelling towards the mountains, stand the Bimbias, and then the Bakwiri 
(bush folk), the most numerous of the mountain tribes, whose settlements lic 
almost too deep in the forest for much change; the largest being Buea, a village 
that can turn out 400 armed men. The Bakwiri are cut off from the coast by 
the people of Victoria who have come from Fernando Po. These immigrants 
belong to the Bubis of that island, an ethnographically poor people, driven into 
the interior by Spaniards and Portuguese. They are probably as little the 
aborigines of their island as are the people called Angolares, long the inde- 
pendent inhabitants of Sao Thomé, who are due to the wreck of a Portuguese 
slave-ship. 

North from the Cameroons river one comes in a few days’ journey, beyond 
the station of Barombi on the Elephant Lake, to the country, as yet untouched by 
trade either from inland or from the coast, occupied by the Batom and Mabum 
tribes on the Mango river. These still wear the bark apron, and are copiously 
tattooed with long scars on shoulders, back, and belly. They extract the upper 
incisor teeth. Among them dwell numcrous slaves from the interior, the Bayongi, 
tall people, little tattooed, who like the Fans have their middle incisors filed sharp, 
and inhale tobacco-smoke through the hollow stalks of the £ofo-plant. 

Beyond the Batom and Mabum, on the Katsena Allah river, come the 
Banyang, an industrious agricultural people. Their clean rectangular huts stand 
singly in the plantations, or, where the chief lives, arranged together in an oblong, 
the shorter ends of which are closed by assembly-houses. Among them cloths 
from the interior are found ; bark-cloth is reduced to a belt or a pocket-hand- 
kerchief. North of the Sannaga, West Soudanese influences radiating from the 
Benuc, decidedly prevail. Houssas come as far as this on horses; their cowrics 
are found even further south. Blue and white burnouses of European and 
Soudanese stuff become ever more frequent ; north of the Nyong one begins to 
find bechive huts and the cultivation of sorghum. Prettily worked bows, with 
strong suggestions of the Asiatic form, and huge shields of buffalo-hide, together 
with numerous spears, form the equipment. Turning south again, we find the 
Barondo and Bakundu, kinsmen of the Duallas, as the last Bantu tribes to the 
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south-east of the uninhabited frontier forest between the Old Calabar river and 
the Rio del Rey, which divides them from the first Eboc tribes. 

The races of the northern and western Guinea coasts are bound together in 
the first place, as opposed to other negroes, by the negative feature of their 
contrast with the linguistic unity of the Bantus ; but also by their distribution on 
the verge between the highlands and the sca, between the Moorish-Mussulman 
influences from the interior, and those of Europe and North America from the 
coast. Squeezed between the pastoral peoples and the sea, the tillers of the Guinea 
Coast, from Cape de Verde to the Niger, hold an outlying position which, for 
want of any use of the seafaring privileges of the coast, makes them just a mere 
fringe without power to create anything original. Now, whether politically or 
ethnologically, no idea can be formed of them apart from foreign influences which 
have become closely interwoven with their whole being, and of their origin only 
relics remain. The discovery of their coasts by the Portuguese is the most 
important epoch in the history of these peoples, and hardly less significant are 
those connected later with the Mussulman influence. It was in 1807 that 
“Moors” first made their appearance in Ashantee politics as suitors for aid. In 
1816 they first came to Lagos. But in general European influence predominated 
on these coasts, if it nowhere reached far inland. The law of political develop- 
ment has caused a number of small coast-kingdoms to spring up as a sequel to 
trade; these came into relation with Europeans, and in order to satisfy the 
demand for slaves, sought to extend inland, and then gradually fell victims to the 
colonial extension that followed. 

Passing from the Cameroons to the Niger, we first come to the Efiks. They 
have been visited by missionaries for some decades, and formerly had a reputation 
for cannibalism. Like the Akwas, who, exhausted by their migration down the 
Calabar, now: live among them as Helots, they belong to the Eboe group. Many 
things testify to their arrival from the north and east, while their customs, their 
mode of building, and other things, are certainly influenced from the Niger. 
Members of the same great Eboe family, connected by community of speech, 
dwell from Old Calabar to Yoruba ; especially the ruling tribes on the Lower 
Niger, The name has somewhat more meaning than several other African 
collective names. Formerly in America all slaves coming from the Niger and 
thereabouts were called Eboes; and the Eboe of trade, the dingua franca of 
middle Upper Guinea, is a dialect of the Lower Niger. In the Niger delta there 
are some enclaves of Eboe ; but on the Noon river they speak Akassa, a branch 
of the Eyo or Iju; further east, Nempe or Brass, another branch of the same, to 
which traders and missionarics, as far as Bonny, have given a wide currency. 
After this comes the territory of Efik, which is widely spread in the interior, 

and arouses our interest as the transition to the Bantu of the Cameroons people 
which begins east of the Rio del Rey. From older reports we gather that much 
of these low swampy or sandy coasts, cut up by lagoons and water-courses, was 
little inhabited. Here, too, trade has clearly drawn people from the interior to 
the sea, and created genuine trading nations under the influence of the ance 
flourishing slave trade. But even now, the tracts immediately bordering on the 
sea are empty, and trade begins where navigation for large vessels ceases. 
Tattooing and teeth-filing have almost disappeared. The former used among the 
Eboes to mark the strict differences of rank, which in the highest circles were also 
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marked by bands of bells round the knee. To-day it is usually among the 
Akassa people to mark the first-born by tattooing the forehead. Circumcision is 
confined to slaves, tillage is confined to small gardens, and fishing 1s carried on. 
Only trade, in which the Bonny people and the Efiks rank as masters, is pursued 
with enthusiasm. Hutchinson relates that even in 1857 a slave was solemnly 
committed to the sea, on the voyage to Old Calabar, in order to secure or hasten 
the arrival of European ships. | 

From the Niger to the Volta extends the flat Slave Coast, the approach to 
which is rendered difficult by a mighty surf, while the numerous lagoons behind 
the dunes facilitated the trade which gave the coast its name. Here two groups 
of people come down to the sea. Starting from the east, we come to the 
Yorubas, to whom the inhabitants of Benin, the most easterly of the larger negro 
states of the Guinea coast, are nearly akin, though differing in language. We 
find their belongings in smaller groups in the Niger district, and inland as far as 
Dahomey. Egba, Jebu, Ketu, Eyo, are some of the names attached to this family 
of languages, known collectively as Nago. Negroes externally, though already 
somewhat dignified by Soudanese influence, they are in character and tastes much 
more like the more elevated races of the interior than the coast-negroes, Active, 
industrious, capable agriculturists and manufacturers, liking to collect in large 
towns, as [badan with 150,000 souls, Ilorin with 100,000, Oyo with 60,000, 
they recall the Houssas, who have obviously had great influence over them, but 
their manners are gentler. In many descriptions they are shown as a pattern 
people. Since the Fulbes founded Ilorin in 1830, they have come under their 
influence ; and in the north, on the Massa, which flows into the Niger opposite 
Rabba, they come in contact with the Segu territory. On the coast, Benin was 
once the most important country of this group. It penetrated into the Niger 
delta, and was looked on as the remnant of a great inland state between the 
Calabar and the Volta. Its inhabitants, who fattened dogs for eating, and bore 
various tattooed tribal marks, drove the most active trade in slaves in all Upper 
Guinea. Hence they show traces of the Portuguese language and of Christianity. 
Further west lies Lagos, the great centre of European influence and trade on the 
coast, on an island near Badagry, the old metropolis of the slave-trade, where, as 
late as 1830, Richard Lander, to prove the innocence of his intentions, drank the 
cup of poison, fortunately without effect. Lagos, owing to the afflux from the 
interior, becomes every year more and more the rendezvous of the black Mussul- 
mans, who are here simply lumped together as Houssas; they have increased 
nearly thirty-fold in the last twenty years. 

The old kingdom of Whydah once stretched from the Volta to near Lagos. 
On the land side it bordered on Dahomey. In 1723 Ardrah, formerly united 
with Whydah, and in 1727 Whydah itself, were subdued by Dahomey. Later, 
the chief trading place was Ayuda; both are now in French possession. West of 
this Dahomey comes down to the sea. The way to its capital, Abomey, lies 
through the ruins of Allada, 200 years ago one of the greatest towns in West 
Africa. On the Ogoon, which falls into the sea east of this district, stands 
Abbeokuta, the remarkable free city of the Egbas; one of the largest inland 
towns in Africa. Its population has by some been estimated at 120,000, while 
its outer walls are nearly 20 miles in circumference. The town was founded on 
this spot in the ‘twenties *-- ~ number of negroes who had escaped from the slave 
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caravans ; but its nucleus bears the name of the old Egba capital Ake. It may 
be regarded as the most outlying of the Yoruba towns, which are like it in 
composition, and quite similar externally in irregular agglomeration. 

About the Volta is grouped a conspicuous family of West African negroes, 
the Tchi or Volta group, comprising the Tchi, Akwa, Gan, and Avatime 
branches of language. It extends inland as far as the Niger. First, west of the 
Ogoon, dwelt the great race of the Ewes, Efes, or Asighehs, who arc held to be 
immigrants from the north-east, in the neighbourhood of the Niger. The Mabis 
are said to speak the purest dialect in that part ; beside theirs, the Dahomey and 
Krepi branches are to be distinguished. The Ewes are a not very dark variety of 
the Negro, of good stature. They were once in great favour as slaves, owing to 
their intelligence, courtesy, and cleanliness. Returning from Portugal and Brazil, 
where they went by the name of Minas, they have gajned great influence on the 
coast; while conversely they transferred their heathen customs, and particularly 
their Vaudoo or fetish priests, to America. The Fons, known since the seventeenth 
century as Dahomeyans, are the most important branch of this race historically. 
Their state, until its collapse in 1893, rigidly centralised, and in many respects, 
especially as to the trade and commerce of its inhabitants, well administered, at 
the same time strictly exclusive, resembles that of Ashantee in the divine honours 
paid to the king, the “ Cousin of the Leopard,” and in the waste of human life; 
its most famous peculiarity being the Amazons, who form the king’s guard. 

In the Togo highlands, between the coast-strip and the Volta, resides a dense 
population of the unwarlike, industrious, Krepi tribe of the Ewes, who in addition 
toa carrying trade, to weaving, pottery, and smith’s work, carry on a somewhat 
fourishing agriculture, the staple of it being the growth of maize and yams. 
From the Upper Volta onwards, cattle-breeding is general ; herds of 100 cows, 
which are milked daily, are not uncommon. The fact that cheese is made 
testifies to the Soudanese origin of cattle-breeding here. Just inland from the 
coast the population is so dense that with a bad crop famine is inevitable. Every 
patch of ground is carefully utilised by dint of weeding and rotation of crops ; 
land fetches an exaggerated price, and in some places the sale of it is a capital 
offence. When the hill-country is reached, in place of these peaceful industrious 
people appear bolder more swaggering figures, who impressed L. Wolf “in their 
appearance and demeanour as more like savages than the dwellers on the Congo 
up to Leopoldville, or the Angolans as far as the Kwango.” Agriculture ceases to 
fourish, and with it population, which may have been 40 or 50 to the square 
mile, grows less dense. Slave raids from Ashantce,—the effects of specially 
devastating inroads between 1869 and 1873 are not yet overcome,—have here 
produced a solitude. Kling went two days’ journey from Bismarckburg to Kapu 
through empty country. There are no doubt large villages which testify to a 
brisk traffic, and even settlements without agriculture, laid out merely for market 
and customs purposes ; but those in power often try to gain the profits of trade 

by oppression and caravan-plundering. 

Adeli, a district in the hill-country of Togo, near the coast, has an influence 
owing to powerful fetishes, for which a regular cult is established in the famous 
sacred place Pereu. Here the neighbouring tribes bring their disputes, and 
respect the decisions given. Kebu and Baposso are the nearest neighbours of 
Adeli, and to the north it touches thc little country of Tinne. Islam, which has 
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advanced its missionaries even to the low coast-country, and to which nearly all 
the chiefs and persons of rank in the Volta district adhere, has an important 
centre of its own in Salaga, not far from the Upper Volta. Owing to its position. 
Salaga is the mecting-point of the roads from Segu, Banjagara, Timbuctoo, Say. 
and Kirotashi, and owing to the wise policy of its sovereign, one of the most 
influential marts of the West Soudan, especially for slaves, of whom 15,00c 
change hands yearly. It is at the same time one of the most irregularly-built 
and dirtiest of towns. Kling assigns 1t 6000 huts; Binger, at least 6000 inhabit- 
ants. South-east of Salaga lies Krakye, a trading-place with its lively Houssa 
town, Kete. Further north live the poor and savage Grusis, who let their women 
go naked—an isolated people who have been made so shy and suspicious by the 
slave-raids that it is hard to get through their country. Here occur bows with 
strings of bast, knives with guards to the hilt, and fighting-rings. 

West of the Volta we enter the Gold Coast territory, where, as the first great 
racial group, we mect with more Tchi peoples, whose branches, Fantees, Assims, 
Akims, Wassaws, Dankiras, extend to the Tanu. European colonies attached 
themselves in great numbers to the most numerous native states, without gaining 
as much influence as at other points of Guinea. As early as the sixteenth century, 
came in, it is said, from the Niger, the Intas, a race capable of founding states, 
who set up in Upper Guinea powerful states, especially Ashantee, which for some 
time embraced nearly the whole Gold Coast, with country a long way inland. 
In spite of the difference of the dialects, which are spoken in Accra and Aquapim 
on the east of the Gold Coast, the Accras agree with the Intas in circumcising, 
and are reckoned with them by the Fantees. The Brongs or Potosos (bar- 
barians), who have been driven into the hills to the north-east of Ashantee, also 
belong in language to the Tchi group. According to their own traditions, the 
Ashantees are a decided race of conquerors; and in the judgment of Europeans 
they are among the best breeds of Guinea—intelligent, industrious, and courageous. 
They came to their present abode from a country nearer the sea, and founded 
their empire, subduing the western Intas, and some smaller peoples. Bowdich 
thinks it probable that their emigration included a number of discontented 
families, who then attached themselves to their country of origin, and that they 
came from the south-east, where towns like Dumpassi, and others of considerable 
size, formerly existed. Some accounts point to repeated emigrations. The 
leader of the emigration is called Si Totoo—-the prefix Si recurs in the royal 
family of Ashantee as often as Yunana in that of Dagomba—the national hero, 
who lost his life in a fight with the Akims, and whose name is still used to swear 
by in Ashantee. To him is referred the foundation of Coomassie. Extraordinary 
things are related of his accomplishments. The neighbouring kingdom of Duabin 
was founded at the same time by a sister's son of this hero, Boitinne by name. 
This was in firm alliance with Ashantce, and was at first perhaps the most con- 
sidered of the two.  Boitinne took possession of Duabin, the largest of the 
existing towns, while it was left to Si Totoo to build Coomassie. All this took 
place early in the eighteenth century. Si Totoo’s successor laid the neighbouring 
countries of Gaman, Kong, and Dagomba under tribute. Wassaws, aAssims, 
Aquambas, and Aquapims were subdued later; even Accra, though called a free 
city, came under the protection of Ashantee. Since the end of the last century, 
during which the Akims alone are said to have risen eight times against the 
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old name referred, are now, cut off as they are from traffic, one of the roughest 
races—warlike, thievish, always armed. The lordship over them is claimed by the 
new people of the Liberians, consisting of genuine negroes, chiefly from America, 
and of Congos, or blacks taken out of slave-ships. The two hold apart, the latter 
being distinguished as hunters. Since the first consignment of liberated slaves 
landed at Cape Mesurado in 1820—-perhaps 30,000 were put ashore as years 
went on—thousands of negroes from the United States have immigrated, and 
have brought Christianity, the English language, and a varnish of European 
manners with an Amcrican flavouring. The free state of Liberia has been formed, 
and has encroached upon its black brethren—who once came down to the coast,— 
sometimes peaccfully, sometimes with the same brutal force that is used by white 
men. We have alrcady referred to the not very satisfactory results of this colony. 
The Gallinas, west of the Mannah River, are like the Vcis, and those tribes of 
them which have pushed forward to the coast speak the Vei language. Inland 
dwell numerous smaller tribes, of which the Basi or Toma is perhaps the largest. 
To the north, in the district lying inland from Sherbro, follow the Mendis. Their 
country 1s, according to Menzies, divided into twelve large districts, containing 
towns of 3000 to 4000 inhabitants. On the coast, the English treaties of annexa- 
tion, concluded in 188 3, show only small chiefs. Probably it 1s with this tribe 
that the recent stories of man-stealing and cannibalism in the country at the back 
of Sherbro have to do. 

We have spoken of an older settlement of freed slaves on the Sierra Leone 
coast. Here lived once the Timene and Ballom tribes, both of powerful, sometimes 
handsome negroes, with features getting more like the nobler Susu type than that 
of the southern tribes. The Timenes have split the Balloms into a northern and 
asouthern half, and their distribution seems to point to an advance here also from 
the interior to the coast. One part dwells about Sherbro, the other reaches to the 
6stuary of Sierra Leone. Here, in 1787, some English philanthropists obtained 
the peninsula of Sierra Leone from the Timenes, and settled fugitive slaves, or 
such as had been taken out of slavers. To-day, this colony, which has spread 
over the whole space from the French possessions to Liberia, harbours a most 
curious mixture of races. Thence come the “ Sierraleoners,’ known all over the 
north of \West Africa, who speak a “ Nigger English,” and do good work as artisans 
and tradesmen. They have also proved their quality in Europcan expeditions. 
Freetown makes an incomparably better impression than Monrovia. Soudanese 

influence, expressed in the pleasing long knec-gowns of the women, and in the 
number of 4000 Mussulmans in Freetown alone, has, no doubt, more than the 
variety of population to do with this superiority. 
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BOOK V 
THE CULTURED RACES OF THE OLD WORLD 


INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. MODES OF LIFE AMONG RACES OF THE OLD WORLD 


The two great contrasts, nomadism and settlement—The persistence of culture—Its natural basis— 
Regions of nomadism and rest—The belt of culture. 


IN the following chapters we travel over almost consecrated ground, where, for 
thousands of years, culture in its highest developments has aboundcd, till, from 
the south-eastern angle of the Mediterranean right away to the Pacific, one 
re@ion of culture follows another, tracing a noble girdle. Bordering upon, and 
interpenetrating one another, prairie and arable land, in a temperate climate 
har-e here united their powers of fostering civilisation. 

In whatever of force and effort permanently exists in, and affects, the races of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, the nature of the land of the Old World bears a great 
share, Characteristics which, owing to the natural permanence of the external 
corm ditions, remain and are repeated, have been stamped upon the historic move- 
MC rats by those conditions at their outset, and in the direction taken by them. 
This fact permits us to conclude backwards from what is historically established 
to that which completed itself in the darkness of the past, because it was so of 
N€Cessity. Nature’s life repeats itself uniformly; the forces of progress and 
f€ACtion are imperceptibly active in it, while races quickly come and go. Con- 
trasts in the life of races thus possess, in their natural basis, the guarantee of 
P€©rmnanence or repetition. | 

Just as the soil of the Old World is marked by the great line of a band of 
Plateau, extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, bordered on either side by 
fertile mountains and lowlands, so there runs through all its history the struggle 

een nomad and settled, between herdsmen and tillers of the soil. These two 
hallmarks of higher culture were borne not only by different races, but have 
MOclelled great racial groups. In the coincidence of Aryans and Ural-Altaic 
fa=e@s respectively with the great groups of settled and nomad peoples in West 
4 Central Asia, the race-creating force of social conditions lies as in its primitive 
“Alase, At the same time, it is just in this connection that something lies which 
NF ances the contrast of forms of culture. How much of the mode of life stamps 
NSEIE so deep on the organism that the smallest particles of this can transfer what 
Mey have received to foreign germs, that is, become hereditary, we do not know. 
That it happens is probable. We see before us the great simplicity of the apportion- 

ME€nt of functions in the historical life of the Old World, and draw our conclusion. 
Antiquity probably knew Aryan nomads; more recent times have scen only settled 
folk of this stock. On the other hand, even to-day, hardly a single Turkic stock 
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can be designated as settled, or even only half nomad. The Osmanlis can show 
the Yuruks near Broussa, and the Turcomans near Sivas; of the Persian Turks 
only the people of Azerbaijan are settled, while in the north they are still roaming 
after two hundred years. The Ersari on the left bank of the Oxus, the Yomuts 
south-west of Khiva are feeble half-nomads. Even the Usbeks bear many traits 
of people settled against their will, and the Kirghis Cossacks on the left bank of 
the Jaxartes have adopted half-nomad customs at a few pointsonly. Constrained by 
poverty and narrowing limits, the Kuramas on the Chirchik have mixed with Sarbs 
and taken to agriculture, and the history of the semi-Cossacks of Tashkent seems 
to be the same. A fragment of the Kara-Kalpaks has devoted itself to agriculture, 
while the rest have remained nomad. Agriculturists, like those on thé south coast 
of the Crimea, though called Tartars, have nothing to do with Turkish descent. 
The persistency of the nomad mode of life is one of the most striking phenomena 
in the life of Old World races. Scythians, Sacae, Huns, Turks, Mongols, meet us 
in different ages. The impulse of their greater princes towards cultivation, and 
the efforts of Christian missionaries, alike failed to produce a decp influence ; the 
former aroused discontent, the latter open opposition. Where no compulsion was 
exercised either through subjugation, which was seldom permanent, or through 
the only effective means, geographical enclosure, the nomads amalgamated but 
slowly with the settled folk ; and where they did it, they always remained the 
fighting part of the nation, reserving to themselves the sovereignty, but as a 
warrior caste. Thus the Arabs appear in North Africa and Western Asia, or the 
Mongols in the North and East of the Old World, as far as the middle of India. 
A policy of dispossession and colonising, consciously carried out for centuries by 
the greatest power of the Old World, China, a task shared in later times by 
Russia, has only in our own time succeeded in winning any soil from the nomads, 
and decisively weakening their power ; but the nature of those who remain outside 
on the steppe is that of the old Hyksos and Hiungnu. 

The natural conditions of agriculture are broader and more various ; but it long 
remains fast-rooted in the soil which it has once won. Its chief characteristic is 
constancy to the soil. In America, why did not California, in many respects more 
favourably furnished, take the place of Mexico? Why, after centuries of intimate 
contact, has Nubia not become a piece of Egypt? It 1s a great lesson of history 
that culture holds fast to the soil where it once is, however much the stream of 
races may pass over it, or else that it returns after a short flight. Agriculture makes 
a dense population; and dense populations are always more stationary. No 
doubt there are spaces of the carth the nature of which not only invites man to a 
stay, but by a certain regularity in all its operations tranquillises his whole being, 
keeps it in limits, and thereby makes the steady part of it predominate. 
Historians have noticed how, in the words of Curtius, “ Euphrates and Nile year 
after year offer the same advantages to the dwellers on them, and regulate their 
employments, the steady monotony of which makcs it possible for centuries to 
pass over the land without any matcrial alteration in the established conditions of 
living ; culture sticks in the valley of the Nile like a mummy in its coffin.” 
Memphis, Rome, Athens, ever rebuilt anew after destruction and decay, symbolise 
this feature of permanency, which is only partially rooted in the valuc assigned to 
favourable natural conditions. An indefinable breath that passcs over consecrated 
spots, revives and refounds. Nothing else could have made Jerusalem rise ever 
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again; nothing else have permitted the often-destroyed Ilium to have becn rebuilt 
over Scamander upon its charred ruins. It is the same feature which has 
constantly recalled to life towns like San Salvador and Mendoza, at the most 
dangerous earthquake-centres. 

Agriculture, however, grows not in rest but in labour; it needs stimulus and 
shocks, which require to come from without, all the more that in the nature of 
peaceful labour lies the tendency to seclusion. But next to countries which invite 
to repose lie others which, by their inhospitality, incite to wandering. And so 
the impulse to a separate development lies side by side with that to combination 
and amalgamation with other peoples. The formcr are to be sought chiefly in 
well-fenced fertile lowlands, or on plateaux which can maintain a _ copious 
population, or in broad mountain-valleys—in districts, that is, which allow of 
comfortable life, and easily-got food, and are yet not narrow enough to check the 
most moderate impulse to expansion. The latter we may expect to find in less 
fertile lands, where either the sea or limitless plains are everywhere within reach, 
or else in rough mountain-countries, which will feed only a few inhabitants. 

The regions of culture, so far as they are continuous, form, beside the belt 
of nomadism, a comparatively narrow zone which only attains any breadth in 
Europe and the extreme east of Asia, where a varied configuration has allowed 
of tranquil development and a powerful diffusion of influence. This latter function 
was much earlier performed by the countries to the east of Asia than by those of 
Western Europe, which, indeed, were only linked to the zone of culture some thousand 
years later. In Oceania and America we mect with traces of a Pacific centre of 
diffusion on the shores of Eastern Asia. But between east and west, lands cut off 
from the sea, and thus deprived of the secure prop to freedom given .by its vicinity, 
lie in relations of close interchange with the stifling surging mass of the inland 
races. Here is shown the connection between the independence of the individual 
districts of culture and the development of their culture. South Arabia and 
Syria, two narrow fringes to the nomad region of Arabia, have never attained for 
any long period to an independent culture of any importance in face of the 
Cncroachments of the nomads. Mcsopotamia and Persia were more fortunate, not 
without reliance on each other. The older Assyrian culture rose in the northern 
part of this territory. The tranquil part of India is to the cast, especially in the 
district of the Ganges; while the west was the field for nomadic inroads. Yet 
here, at the same time, the impetus was given to the display of power and the 
formation of great states. In Further India, again, the seats of culture were 
Burmah and Siam, far remote from the new Central Asiatic clements ever over- 
lowing the teeming north. 

Was it always so? We can hardly doubt that the extension of these pastoral 
faces, who, from the beginning of history, have filled so great a part of Asia and 
Africa, and forced the more civilized agricultural races to an incessant conflict, 
had much to do with their disintegration. Their great preponderance in area 1s, 
perhaps, comparatively recent ; it certainly is so in North Africa, where horses, 
and probably cattle also, were imported from Asia. That era in the world’s 
history which immediately preceded the beginning of the historical period perhaps 
Saw a decrease in the spread of these elements hostile to the higher culture, and 
a more connected broadening of culture among sedentary races. The conformity 
of the development of culture in the most remote parts of the Old World cannot 
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anyhow be understood, save on the assumption of an intercourse once more active, 
if only by way of islands and chains of oasis. 

By the fact that henceforward we are to deal not with tribes but with states— 
often powerful states—we are reminded that nomadism is not entirely destructive 
as an opponent of sedentary culture. In the military character of the nomad lies 
a great state-creating power, which declares itself, perhaps, even more plainly than 
in the great Asiatic states ruled by nomadic dynasties and armies, such as the 
Turkish rulers of Persia, the Mongol and Manchu conquerors and administrators 
of China, the Mogul and Rajpoot states of India, on the border of the Soudan, 
where the blending of the elements, once hostile, then combined in  pcaceful 
co-opcration, has not proceeded so far. Here may be seen, more clearly than 
elsewhere, how the effects of the stock of nomads in promoting culture do not 
proceed from peaceful activity in culture, but arc, in the first instance, the efforts 
of warlike people to injure peaceable people. Their significance lies in the talent 
of nomads for energetically binding together the easily-disintegrable sedentary 
races. This does not prevent their being able to learn much from their subjects, 
as the Romans learnt from the Grecks, the Germans from the Romans, the Turks 
from the Tajiks and the Slaves. Thus, the Bassa and Affa tribes are unsurpassed 
in making mats and table-ware ; the Musgu huts are better than those of the 
Bornu people; Baghirmi, weak and permeated with old indigenous elements, 
provides craftsmen, tillers of the soil, culture-bearers in general, to the warlike 
expansive Wadai; and the Fors in Darfour are ahead of their Arab lords in 
agriculture and handicrafts. But what these industrious and clever people have 
not, 1s the will and the force to rule, the military spirit, and the feeling for political 
order and subordination. For this reason the desert-born lords of the Soudan 
stand over their negro peoples as the Manchus over the Chinese. Thus is 
fulfilled the law which holds good from Timbuctoo to Pekin, that political 
structures arisc with most advantage in the rich agricultural lands bordering on 
wide steppes, where the higher material culture of sedentary races is forcibly drawn 
into the service of energetic military steppe-dwellers with the capacity for ruling. 


\ 2. CULTURE 


The conditions of the growth of culture—Labour, agriculture, settlement—Increase of population—IHow 
culture travels—Freedom and fettering of the spirit—Science—Semi-culture—Writing and tradition— 
Decay of culture—Beginnings of culture—Stone remains—-Ancient Egypt—Asiatic connections—China 
and the west. 


[IN regard to the growth and existence of culture, the condition holds good that 
culture 1s promoted by whatever fixes the movable human being; and the thing 
that most obviously has this effect is fertility of soil combined with a tolerable 
climate. The fixed man applies to nature a measure quite other than that 
applied by the man cf fleeting abode ; he asks, “ Where have we the guarantee of 
a permanent stay?” Speaking of the Chaco, Dobrizhoffer says: “ The Spaniards 
look upon it as the rendezvous of all wretchedness; but the savages, as their 
promised land and their Elysium.” The Europeans who made their way to 
America, did not begin by setting up tents and making pasture-grounds on the 
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labour is unquestionably the most important condition of progress in culture ; and 
it resides primarily in the organisation of the uniform crowd according to social 
functions. 

Early in our first volume we referred to the intimate alliance between culture 
and agriculture ; its significance for the cultured races remains to be spoken of. 
From Japan to Egypt it affords the basis of the food-supply, and is in such 
esteem that the plough was not deemed unmeet for the hand of the emperor. 
The salvation of tilled land from the influx of nomads is the aim of endless fights 
between tillers and herdsmen. The efforts of civilised states are directed to the 
gaining of an independent food-supply for their people, and being indebted to no 
one for it. In China the highest praise given to an emperor is that he fed his 
people in peace. Everywhere the better tillage of the ground is what most 
marks the agriculture of the cultured races. Thus we get rotation of crops, 
manuring, terrace-cultivation, irrigation, the plough, the harrow. These imple- 
ments obviously indicate a boundary line in culture. The plough especially 
denotes a different economical system, the large farm with slaves and draught 
cattle ; it becomes necessary as soon as large areas are brought under tillage. 
In Eastern Europe the steppe-country still possesses heavier ploughs and knows 
the use of them better than the forest-country. But among all races which have 
the plough, spade-husbandry, gardening, is also found. The choice of plants also 
is different. Grain of all kinds, good for storing, predominates ; rice in Eastern 
Asia, millet in India, wheat in Western Asia; also pulse everywhere. The 
banana, of which it may be said, as of the manna of the Israelites, “it tempered 
itself to every man’s liking,” and generally the whole family of fruits and _ roots, 
yielding easily and abundantly, but not highly nutritious, shows a marked decline. 
The varieties of grain come from the natural grass-lands of Asia; and the turf 
from which they spring was trodden by the progenitors of the ox and the horse.’ 
The most important domestic animals and plants have been gained from the 
steppe. Gencrally the conditions of the Old World were the most favourable for 
the selection of cultivable plants and domesticable animals, and Asia could offer 
the more important kinds in largest number. 

Compared with nomadism, agriculture is endowed with a share of the power 
of waiting which belongs in the greatest measure to the higher, the sedentary 
culture. The greater the capital of labour which is put into the ground which 
bears the crops, or the more toilsomely built huts and houses, temples and 
fortifications, the more firmly does the man cleave to it, first physically then 
mentally. Gunnar in the Njals Saga refuses to leave his home now that “ the 
cornfields are white to harvest, and the home mead is mown,” and stays to mcect 
his death. The nomad, even when he roams within narrow limits, has a new 
home at least in every season of the year; the farmer holds tight to his as the 
centurics go round. When the nomad puts 100 miles behind him_ between 
winter and summer, the tiller of the ground at most lays a new field to the old. 
Fixed fronticrs come with a fixed station. How closely is the delimitation of 
landmarks bound up with agriculture! When Horace praises a country life, he 
does not forget the gods of the boundaries. 

Agriculture serves the most immediate nccd, and leaves the creation of 
exchange-values and objects of luxury to cattle-breeding, hunting, fishing. It 1s 


1 [These conclusions can hardly be said to be universally accepted by palzontologists. 
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cattle-breeding that first forms a capital; the herd is a travelling treasury. If 
agriculture produces the most important components of food, it does not provide 
each day for the day’s consumption. The barn no less than the plough belong 
to agriculture, whether it take the form of the store-hut on poles, as found from 
the Niger to the Ainos, or the earthenware urn of the Kaffirs, or the baked 
underground vault of Arabia and Tibet. Field-crops ought not, like the millet 
of the negroes, to perish so soon that beer has to be brewed in order to utilise 
them. A peculiarity of all tropical cereals is that you cannot bake what we 
should call bread from them; only the &zssere of the Arabs, leathery tough 
jampers that have to be toasted on an iron plate, can be made of the leavened 
Jough. Bread in the European sense is indeed unknown to any Asiatic race. 
[In place of it rice, in wet or at least moist preparations, appears as the staple of 
ood in Eastern and Southern Asia. Yet however this may preponderate, there 
is no cultured race that eats rice and rice only. Meat and fish with other 
nitrogenous foods, for example beans, take their place beside it. Indeed among 
all cultured races the variety of foods is great, and the sense of taste appeals at 
a very.early stage. <A liking for insects and worms is no sign of low culture. 
It is not only among Arabised negro tribes that locusts, water-bectles, maggots, 
form much-prized dainties ; the like is found in India and China. The Arab 
proverb says, “a locust in the hand is worth six in the air.” Indeed the caprices 
of taste in ancient Rome and modern Europe have been known to go further. 

The silently creative activity of culture is not measured by increased mileage, 
but by the growth of the number which can live permanently in a narrow area. 
On rich soil and with vigorous labour populations grow dense, and this is what 
culture needs. The great facts of the spread of mankind over the carth, in greater 
and less density, stand in cause and effect in the closest connection with the 
development of culture. Where the population is thinly scattered over wide 
fegions, there culture is low. In the Old World the steppe-zone is everywhere 
thinly peopled, while the countries round the Mediterranean—Egypt, Southern 
Arabia, India, China, Japan—are thickly so. Six-sevenths of the population of 
the earth belong to-day to the lands of culture. China and India number 
700 millions ; a corresponding area of the Central Asiatic nomad region in 
Mongolia, Thibet, and Eastern Turkestan, scarccly a sixticth of that. To the 
stage of culture corresponds the manner of its diffusion. When it becomes 
conscious of this, it also strives to disseminate itself. Europeans were allowed 
hot only by their superiority in everything to do with culture, but also by the 
fapid increase in their numbers, to diffuse themselves rapidly over the earth; but 
it was by them too that the wish to leave no gaps in the land was raised to a 
Principle of policy. Obstructive natives were simply shoved aside. Even a cruel 
“Natural” race was never able to depopulate a country like Cuba in a few genera- 
tions, and furnish it with a new population ; but civilization managed it. 

Agriculture occupies its territorics otherwise than warlike conquest. The former 
Covers tract after tract gradually but with permanent success; the latter stakes 
outa wide frontier. The former travels step by step, the latter flies swiftly 
Over wide spaces. Hence the former is certain in its consequences, if only time 
be allowed it, while the latter is transitory, or at least incalculable. The average 
rapidity with which white men moved westward, until they made the mighty 
leap from the Missouri to the Pacific, was twenty milcs a year. In three centuries 
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China has won for culture her territory outside the Great Wall, once the nursery 
of the most dangerous nomad hordes ; and in the same time Russia has carried a 
band of culture all across Northern Asia to the Pacific. Before this slow but sure 
progress not only the “natural” races, but at last the nomads too, have to give 
way. The best land is withdrawn from them by agricultural colonies, the 
indispensable water comes into the possession of the settlers who therewith 
fertilise the sand and bind it together, the nomad is cast out of the grass-land 
into the scrub and thence into the desert. There he becomes poor and perishes. 
How and where he has accommodated himself to a settled life we shall have 
to show. ) 

It is a law in the development of culture that the higher the point it has 
attained the more obscure are its beginnings. For it is always turning over its 
own soil, and their new life destroys the remains of the old upon which it has 
come into bloom. In the soil of the Old-World civilizations, stone implements 
alone testify of earlier conditions. But as we know not the age of the stone tools 
and weapons found in the carth, so we do not know the circumstances of those 
who used them. They give no clear answer to questions as to the age of culture. 
Living traces of a Stone Age at Ieast make us acknowledge that the length of the 
interval and the height of the stage which divide the possession of iron from the 
use of stone must not be over-estimated. Even now, the Nubian Arabs find a 
stone knife specially suitable for circumcision, also for shaving the head. Pliny 
says that in Syria the balsam was obtained from the trees with knives of stone, 
bone, or glass, since the use of iron tools caused the stem to wither. Schwein- 
furth’s view, that the small, hardly-used stone weapons found by Lenz and others 
in the Sahara, were only made in later times for religious or superstitious 
purposes, looks convincing. Discoveries of stone articles in India and Japan 
show that there the use of stone weapons and implements has not very long been 
extinct. Excellent stone implements in great numbers also lie in the soil. of 
Ecypt, so that we may safely assume a Stone Age for that country. The bridge 
from it to the epoch of culture passes through the dearth of iron which charac- 
terised ancient Evypt. 

We are liable to over-estimate the effect of the metals in promoting culture. 
Peru and Mexico show how much was possible with a limited use of bronze anh 
copper, and a total ignorance of iron. We undervaluc the implements of stone, 
bone, wood, which preceded the tron, because we now sce them only in the hands 
of poor and degraded natural races. The high level of social and religious develop- 
ment in Oceania was attained with an absolute lack of metals ; and in the yet higher 
cultures of old Peru and Mexico metals were only ornaments, not the moving 
springs of progress. We must not therefore be influenced by the notion that the 
discovery of smelting and forging forms an epoch. No doubt the age of steel 
can show great things, which without iron had been impossible ; but the spiritual 
foundations of our culture need no wielders of steel. The Iliad is the poem of 
an age which had not much iron, and the Babylonish kings wrote their cuneiform 
inscriptions on soft clay with wooden styles. 

Culture goes much further back than these discoveries. The Babylon of 
6000 years ago “on the threshold of history” gives quite a false perspective ; 
and it is a superficial view which is always secing “the dawn of human history” 
in the oldest age of which Egyptian monuments give record. Do we find, in the 
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oldest age of Egyptian history, the beginnings with their natural imperfections? 
The ascription by the Egyptians themselves of the origin of their culture to the 
fabulous servants of Horus proves no more than the legends of Heracles and 
Theseus among the Greeks. Definite statements, looking like reminiscences of 
facts, are rare. Once of them, perhaps, is that in the Denderah inscriptions, how 
the first plan of the temple was drawn on a gazelle skin, and found again many 
centuries later; the historical Egyptians wrote on papyrus. The temple, with no 
inscriptions, close to the great Sphinx, built of mighty blocks of Syene granite 
and oriental alabaster, supported on square monolithic pillars without ornament, 
without hicroglyphs, looks like a transition from the megalithic monuments to the 
Egyptian architecture. King Chcops says in his inscription that the origin of 
this temple is lost in the darkness of ages ; buried in the sand of the desert, it was 
casually found again in his reign. Of the Sphinx itself, we can only conjecture 
that it 1s older than the pyramids, of which it was no doubt the guardian; we 
know that even in the time of Cheops this mighty monolith was in need of repairs. 
From the second dynasty we have the step-pyramid of Sakkarah, and statucs 
which strike the archeologist by the “coarseness and indecision” of their style. 
But after 455 years, during which the first two dynasties reigned, we sce, in the 
sepulchral chambers of the third, Egyptian life in full development, and with all 
the marks of long existence ; and as Lenormant says, “in the monuments of the 
first dynasty we meet with hicroglyphic writing in the same complication as in the 
last day of its existence. If we consider that it must have been preceded by pure 
picture-writing, and then by an improved form of this, in which symbolic indica- 
tions expanded and fixed what it had succeeded in exposing, we see..many 
eencrations, many centuries at work before the time of these monuments. 

As early as the fourth dynasty, Egypt attained its highest point of architectural 
ability. It was then that Cheops erected his pyramid, up to that time the hugest 
creation of human hands. That dynasty has left gigantic works executed with a 
fineness and accuracy which yet excites admiration. At the samc time pictorial 
art rises to the pitch of its perfection. It is not too bold to say that in art the 
culminating point lies nearer to the older than to the later age of the kingdom. 

In the daily labour, again, of the husbandman, the craftsman, the official, the 
soldier, in the Icarning of the priests, and in the arts of the kings, the earliest 
Egypt ts not so far behind the latest as the thousands of years which lic between 
them might Icad us to expect. From the chambers of the pyramids oldest in 
ave beam on us the pictures of a culture which in many respects is superior to 
that of the next few thousand years, until the contact with Greece and Rome. 
Religion and its science were at their highest.  Pricsts and officials were identical, 
and all life was steeped in religion. Theology was enough and to spare. Each 
side of the pyramids is so accurately directed to particular points in the heavens 
that it is easy to see how architect and astronomer worked together. The land 
was surveyed and divided into fixed districts. The king (Pharaoh, “the hig! 
gate”) was the sun-god incarnate. In his court appear councillors, chamberlains, 
officials of every kind. Clever boys of humble origin were educated with th- 
king’s sons, and rose to the highest positions. The family was based on monc 
gamy ; throne and sepulchre of the king were shared by one queen only. Th 
pictures show an intimate family life, and the inscriptions contain many pet names 
celebrating the wife’s charms. Children are named after the mother first, then 
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men, grey for the older Libyan, white and reddish for the younger. Again, 
neither in the oldest monuments, nor in the post-Christian Coptic manuscripts, 
does the language show any trace of African affinities ; nay, it is almost impossible, 
says Brugsch, “to mistake the close relations which formerly prevailed between 
the Egyptians and the so-called Indo-Germanic and Semitic races.” Lastly, the 
oldest abodes of culture lic in the Nile delta, in the outward parts, or Lower Egypt, 
which looks towards Arabia, Phoenicia, Palestine—that is, towards Western Asia 
and the Mediterranean, and in the transition-country between Asia and Africa. 
The further we proceed up the Nile, while the stamp of antiquity disappears upon 
the monuments, the more apparent ts the decline in style, beauty, and skill. And 
when we finally advance to Ethiopia, where, according to the old notion, the 
cradle of the Egyptian race was to be sought, we find, to quote Brugsch again 
“as the culmination of intellectual faculty and artistic development in Ethiopia, 
a helpless imitation of Egyptian knowledge in all that concerns science and art.” 
Asia alone, in various favoured spots, can point to early developments of culture ; 
while Africa, even to the most zealously-enquiring observation, can show only 
beginnings, and even of these the originality is still doubtful. 

The difficulty of the question lies in the fact that at the moment when the 
Egyptians step into history they are already so decisively linked with their soil 
as practically to justify their own tradition that they are aboriginal. No trace is 
found of the instability of immigrants. “Immigration,” no doubt, is not applicable 
to whole races, only to fragments, who find people at home there before them, 
and impress their stamp on these in proportion to their own number and force. 
This is colonisation. The conclusion is not remote; that a race, already settled, 
extending over a great part of North and East Africa, received the germs of its 
culture through immigration from without. The question of descent may, there- 
fore, be solved thus: that a foreign origin is not provable for the major part of the 
people of Egypt. But the connection with other cultures presupposes partial 
immigration from Asia, and permanent intercourse with it. Since, in ancient 
times, so copious elements of culture only entered in company with men, an 
admixture of Asiatic blood became also certain. 

The voyages of the Egyptians to Punt, the land of balsam, whence they 
- themselves traced their descent, preceded by centuries Solomon’s voyage to Ophir. 
Egyptian culture was not always a thing apart. To the northward it had the most 
expansive race of the world at that time—the Phcoenicians—and Pheenician settle- 
ments to the north and west. As for Southern Arabia, there is no doubt that 
the herdsmen of the Arabian plains did not always exercise the influence that has 
made the land lic idle. The fertility of the soil, the favourable position for trade 
and sea-faring, the denser population, could once have freer effect. The people 
of Katanich, in South Arabia, bore, perhaps, the greatest resemblance to their 
nearest neighbours in Mesopotamia. They had a complicated system of worship, 
religious monuments, written and pictorial, political institutions, flourishing cities, 
an claborate social organisation. On the coast of South Arabia once lay marts 
for Indian and East African goods. 

But the history of the interaction between Egypt and the neighbouring 
people is obscure just in those departments that are of most importance for our 
insight into the course of the world’s history. It was only in comparatively 
recent times that Egypt came into contact with the states of Mesopotamia, which 
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waters in both senses, namely as an alluvial land, and as a land whose fe: 
must be called into life by inundations and artificial irrigation. The resemb 
is so great that the idea of kinship forces itself on us. Here, too, cultur 
travelled up the river, after both mythically and literally rising out of the v 
In the oldest times, which he even further back than those of Egypt, it hz 
seat in Babylonia, not reaching Assyria till later. In the very oldest t 
we mect with hieroglyphic writing, hke that of Egypt the result of alle 
evolved in the single form of cuneiform writing, and with it the same delig 
recording, the same care of tradition, even monumental tradition, which t 
pyramids to put temples on—less durable, however, than that of Egyp 
Mesopotamian culture works only in clay. Examining the inner life we fi 
numerous priesthood, no less powerful, to whom in a sense the thing bel 
whose verbose reports of victories and triumphal butcheries remind us in 
very style of the historical tablets of the Pharaohs. Rceligion—dispersed a: 
the powers and phenomena of nature with the sun as supreme,—astror 
surveying, were the priest’s affair; nor could science here, any more thi 
Egypt, set itself free from their astrology and magic, even though in observ 
it made progress. 

We have less information about ancient Babylonian art than about Egyp 
but we know that here, too, the best work in art is the most recent. In at 
endowments the Babylonians and Assyrians are far behind the Egyptian: 
their enormous luxury favoured the lesser arts. The question of Accadians 
Sumerians, the alleged Turanian forerunners and creators of Babylonian 
Assyrian culture, must be left to historical enquirers. For the Hyksos, t 
Central Asian origin is held probable. For the present we have to do only 
Semites, cither settled as in Babylonia and Assyria, or as nomad invaders lik 
Chaldeans, who conquer, and build on with the copious materials amasse 
their creative predecessors. 

In the south and east, Asia has ripened yet other civilizations—the I: 
and the Chinese—the former borne by Aryans, the latter by races of Mc 
stock ; nor are these dead. Chinese culture stands next in age to those o 
Hamites and Semites; and in its deeper layers much remains, in vestiges hi 
under the guise of a certain originality, to recall Babylon and Memphis. 
misleading to seek the chief characteristic in the history of Chinese politics 
culture, as in Egypt, in their secluston; nor must we too rashly emphasise 
contrast between the Chinese and the inhabitants of the borderlands on the 
and south of the continent. It is said that beyond the Belur Dagh everyt 
conquest and commerce alike, pushes westwards, as the Phoenicians, Nebuc 
nezzar, Cyrus; on the hither side people are content with themselves, and 
therefore, culture, furthered by nature, develops far carlier, more abundantly 
completely, but remains stationary for lack of rivals or dangers. At any rat 
the eastern side of Asia, there is no question of the separation and reunic 
Aryan, Chaldean, Egyptian culture, of a fertilising cxchange, such as has w 
the most abundant threads in the web of our civilization. The Chinese sav 
race near them which they could recognise as thcir equal, or to which the: 
not feel themselves far supcrior by what they had achieved. Japan and ( 
were only outliers of Chinese culture. Something of the same kind occ 
temporarily in the west—in Egypt; but Egypt could not remain so long : 
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The Chinese, Japanese, and Coreans are the only peoples whose exclusiveness has 
lasted almost till to-day. _Undoubtcdly it has had a profound influence not only 
on what the Chinese have done, but in a degree on what they are. 

They did not, however, shut themselves up from the first, and with conscious 
purpose. There was a period of active intercourse with the west and the east, 
which is not wholly prehistoric. Great powers in Chinese life have made their 
entry from without, if not with pomp and sound of trumpets. All the same, they 
came. We see Buddhism and Mohammedanism become powerful in the secluded 
land; Christianity, yet more powerful, in the Nestorian time ; and, again, at the 
beginning of the Manchu dynasty, in the victorious missions of the Jesuits. When 
we look at the facts we sec that what is important in Chinese culture is not 
isolation but connection. The Chincse of the last thousand years or so have lived 
in tranquil seclusion, but ideas which in common underlie the old culture have 
become great in combination and union. They belong to an age so remote that 
the history of the cultured races does not reach back to it. But their recurrence 
among the poor stunted possessions of the “natural” races indicates the old 
combination. Not only in this case, but in the study of every sphere of culture, 
even the Egyptian, the highest place among the great problems is always taken 
by the enquiry into its connections and relations, its give and take in the ebb and 
ow of the current of culture and intellect. Here the interest of the special 
history passes into that of the history of mankind. All other questions are for 
us of only preparatory significance. 

Among the instruments of culture, of which the acquisition is, by Chinese 
tradition, ascribed to the Empcror Hwang-Ti, many point to Western Asia. Like 
Nakhunte, the god of Susiana, this mythical sovercign founded a cycle of 12 
years, and settled the year at 360 days, divided into 12 months, with an 
intercalary month. The names of the months have the same meaning as in 
Babylonia. His observatory recalls similar works in that region. With those 
astronomers of Western Asia, ancient China shares not only the pre-eminence of 
star-gazing among the sciences, but also the intimate way in which, as astrology, 
it is interwoven with all affairs of life. The Chinese are the only nation of the 
present day among whom may be scen the preponderance with which this science 
of superstition was invested in Mesopotamia of old. They also know five planets, 
four of which have names of cquivalent meaning to those assigned to them in 
Babylonia; and about them was entwined a web of prognostics and prophecies which 
again recalls Western Asia. In considering the common store of culture, great weight 
has always becn rightly attached to the remarkable agreement of astronomical 
notions which connects East, South, and West Asia. In the common subdivision 
of the ecliptic zone into twenty-seven or twenty-eight parts, designated, with refer- 

ence to the intricate path of the moon, as lunar “stations” or houscs, lies a strong 
proof of an exchange of ideas. The stars of this zone leave wide room for caprice 
in the selection of constellations ; yet the subdivision is so alike among the three 
races as to exclude the assumption of an original difference. The Arabic lunar 
circle, which varies from the other in very few cases, is mentioned in the Koran 
as known to every one. Among the Indians, whose lunar circle shows the most 
peculiarities, there is no mention of it before 1150 Bc. In all the old Chinese 
literature, a general knowledge of it is presumed ; and it was certainly known by 
2300 BC. May we, with Richthofen, assume that these “stations ” had a common 
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origin in the ancestral abodes of Central Asia? For the moment let us only call 
attention to the fact, that this authority does not look for the first beginnings of 
Chinese culture on Chinese soil, except as concerns an imperfect tillage of the 
ground and the silk industry. But the question “whence ?” can look for an answer 
only in the West ; and this pushes the origin of this so-called peculiar civilization 
nearer to the roots of that of Western Asia. We have little information upon 
religion ; but the appearance of Shang-Ti, the supreme, after whom sacrifices were 
offered to “the six honourable ones, to the mountains and the rivers, and all the 
host of spirits,” reminds us how, in the Susianic texts, six lesser gods stood below 
the supreme one. The tale of a great flood may be referable to an outbreak of the 
Hoangho, but it is impossible not to recognise many reminiscences of the Meso- 
potamian story of a deluge which we have in the Bible. But the great Yu—who 
leads the waters in their courses, and, as he wanders over the land, unresting, for 
this purpose, thrice passes his own door without enter1ng—corresponds to the idea 
of a god of secondary rank, who finishes creation, or brings things back to the 
path whence they have strayed. 

The Chinese are a people equalled by none in their exclusive devotion to 
agriculture. Their old chronicles often speak of the “six fruits of the field,” the 
basis of husbandry. They are said to be three kinds of millet, rice, barley, and 
beans, to the greater number of which botanists assign a home in Western or 
Southern Asia. Other crops now cultivated in China were either imported fater, 
like maize and buckwheat, or occur only within the narrow limits to which certain 
immigrants extend, like oats in North China. The Chinese in general seem 
unanimous in recognising in the “six fruits of the field” the original possession of 
their forefathers in the way of crops. Certain clements of Chinese writing also 
point to another kind of husbandry, as carried on later in the loess-districts of 
Northern China and the lowlands of the Yangtse, blessed with tropical summer 
rains. In the oldest “ideographs” for a number of common objects, we find 
references to water, to ditches, to flooding, from which it has been concluded that 
a high importance was attached to water in older places of abode on steppes 
which have to be looked for to the westward of Eastern Asia. 


3. THE NOMADISM OF THE PASTORAL RACES 


The steppe-zone—Overlapping of the domains of nomadism and culture--The natural soil of the nomad, and 
its gradations— Migrations and extension—Forced displacements of whole races—Homes and frontiers—- 
Rapid changes in number of population—Mixtures—The economy of the nomad—Wealth and poverty-—- 
War and plunder—The fugitives from culture—Politics of the steppe—Transition to the settled state--- 
Nomadism and civilization. 


IN a zone crossing the Old World diagonally between 10° and 60° of north 
latitude, and extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, lie the deserts and steppes 
within, or in contact with, which the old domains of culture are spread out like 
oases. In them dwell races widely distributed, of great mobility, having great 
influence upon their neighbours on whose domains they are constantly encroaching, 
whose borders they disquiet, into whose midst they thrust themselves, among 
whom they fix themselves, whom they reduce to subjection, whose culture they 
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presents completely untraversable tracts, it is in many parts never accessible during 
the height of the dry season to any but the best equipped camel-riders. We have 
no historic evidence as to the length of time that the Sahara has been inhabited : 
but as neither horse nor camel is of African origin, it cannot have begun until an 
active intercourse with Asia brought in the “ship of the desert.” The oldest 
Egyptian monument in the Libyan Desert is of Tuthmosis II, and there were 
Berbers there before the Egyptians ; but that is one of the most accessible parts. 
The Romans found Fezzan, and perhaps Tibesti, inhabited, while the Carthaginian 
cavalry was recruited from desert tribes. Thus all these data put us back into 
prehistoric times. Stone implements have undoubtedly been found in the desert 
in most various parts, and in great numbcr. Chipped splinters of flint occur in 
quantities in the depression between the Atlas and the Haggar Mountains, and 
they have been found by Zittel in the interior of the Libyan Desert. From the 
Shotts and the neighbourhood of Tlemcen, 
southward to 27° north, and from Dakkel 
and Kufra westward to Western Morocco, 
stone implements are recorded. On _ the 
line from Biskra by Tuggurt to Wargla, 
Rabourdin found 367 flint implements at 
eighteen spots between 32° and 27” north. 
We have also polished stone articles from 
Taudeni. In many places where the Sahara 
is now completely desert, other traces of 
permanent habitation are found. Advanced 
forts, watch-towers, castles, are known as 
having existed since Roman times; while 
near Wargla, and in Wady Midja, ruins of cities have been discovered dating 
from the days of the Berbers. What results might be obtained by providing 
wells in the desert has been abundantly shown by the French. More than a 
thousand years ago culture was certainly more energetic in Cyrenaica and Tunis ; 
devastation of forests, and destruction of the old arrangements for irrigation, have 
been the cause of the shrinkage in the cultivable land. Some significance must 
certainly be assigned to the rock-sculptures, which show the buffalo, the common 
ox, the ostrich, and the clephant, in districts where none of these animals is now 
known. Barth found great numbers of such sculptures in Western Fezzan, 
between Murzuk and the Air country. Nachtigal, again, has accurately described 
rock-figures from Tibesti, the heart of the Tibboo country. We will not straight- 
way draw the conclusion that oxen were exclusively used here in old times as 
beasts of burden in the place of camels—as in the ancient Egyptian sculptures, 
the camel is never found in these,—but will mercly point out that the presence 
of cattle would certainly presupposc a different climate and other conditions of life. 
Herds of reindeer, cattle, horses, increase rapidly, and no less rapidly decrease 
through pestilence or famine. This helps to explain the fits and starts in the 
history of nomadic races. There were no pastoral races in Amcrica before the 
Europeans came, yet by the beginning of the last century the plains of the River 
Plate country were described as swarming with horses. The rapid increase of the 
wild horses led the people to try and utilise them; and whoever wanted to 
increase his stock, sent out mounted men, who in a short time would drive in a 


Nubian camel-saddie—one-eighth real size. 
(Hagenbach Collection, Hamburg. ) 
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thousand or two of horses. Dobrizhoffer saw a herd of 2000 horses sold for a 
piece of cotton cloth. In North America, too, where at the beginning of this 
century the Pawnees alone among the Platte River tribes possessed horses, the 
use of them has spread with extraordinary rapidity. 

Meat and milk practically form the diet of herdsmen. Beside these there are 
in Africa and Western Asia the dates which many oases bear in abundance; 
though these often go to predatory neighbours rather than to those who grow them. 
In Central Asia they get poor crops of millet and barley. Famine and great 
shrinkage of population are far too frequent. Thus the great ultimate motive 
force of all this roaming and shifting is again the insufficiency of sustenance, 
whether permanent or temporary, general or local. Men no less than plants 
have to live frugally in the desert. Narrow limits are set not only to their 
prosperity but to their victual. Everything depends on the scanty moisture. The 
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Rock-sculptures in Tibesti. (After Nachtigal. ) 


farmer in the Sahara is tied down to the definite amount of water which his 
spring or his waterhole affords. Rain does not advantage him immediately ; it 
is too irregular to rely on, and is even undesirable from its habit of washing 
down mud-huts and irrigation dykes, damaging the date-palms, dissolving the 
salts in the soil and bringing them to the roots in a too concentrated form. One 
can understand how it is that desert-dwellers speak of rain-water as dead, spring- 
water as living. The amount of water that can be drawn from within the carth 
is not unlimited; it varies according to the contributions brought by rain or 
mountain-brooks, and the care which men take of it. The failure or destruction 
of a spring may destroy the existence of a whole population. Nowhere does the chain 
which binds man to nature weigh so heavy as in the desert. Prjevalsky mentions 
that a former population of 550 familics in the Lob-Nor district had diminished 
to 70 families, numbering 300 souls distributed into 11 villages. But even with 
these reduced numbers, the fertility of families is not great owing to the unfavour- 
able conditions of life. Troops of children and grandchildren like those of the 
Patriarchs are rare even under favourable circumstances. Artificial restriction of 
population is a much more frequent policy among descert-dwellers, though it does 
not always appear so plainly as in the Libyan oasis of Farafrah, where, according 
to Rohlfs, the male inhabitants never exceed 80, “ because this number was fixed 
by Sheikh Murzuk.” It is conceivable that in a narrow arca the eye is sharper to 
detect disproportion between territory and population. Among those, however, 
who roam within wider boundaries the dearth of resources becomes a limitation, 
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which explains the small number of children in the Turkoman tribes, the sweeping 
decline of the Mongols, and perhaps also the ease with which celibacy has found 
a footing among the Buddhistic nomads, favoured as it also is by the Chinese on 
political grounds. The continual wars also certainly conduce to a decline in the 
population. 

The purely mechanical change in numbers is connected with internal move- 
ments. Before their subjugation by Russia the Tekkes of Merv numbered 50,000 
kibitkas, or some 250,000 souls. In the ’thirties not more than 10,000 kibitkas 
used to be spoken of; but since that time they have compelled the Salyrs with 
2000 families to join them, and have kept up an influx of numerous Turkomans 
from Akhal. With all their experience in the politics of the steppe, the Russians 
were amazed at their number. The history of the Ili country offers an example 
of sudden diminution. When the Chinese conquered it, about the middle of last 
century, they found it almost uninhabited ; they then set to with special energy 
to colonise, and in a short time actually brought together a congeries of humanity 
such as can rarely have been collected in one place by artificial means. The forts 
were garrisoned by Chinese and Manchu troops ; Tartar husbandmen, here called 
Taranches, were brought from East Turkestan; then Shebays and Solons of 
Tungoose stock were fetched from Northern Manchuria, and formed a military 
frontier under Manchurian command. Many criminals were also banished hither 
{rom China, and also the Dungans, or Mussulman Chinese, who presently became 
dangerous. The most despised element were the Champans, exiles from South 
China. In 1865 the Chinese population was, for the second time within a 
century, slaughtered by thousands. The rising of the Dungans was in 1871 
followed by that of the Taranches, and 2000 of the former were murdered in one 
night in and around Kuldja. 1f we compare the Russian statements as to the 
population in 1871 with Radloff’s estimate in 1862, we find that it was reduced 
to one-tenth. In the last few decades, East Turkestan also has been subject 
More than once to similar vicissitudes. In the ’sixties its emancipation from 
China began with the murder of Chinese colonists e masse, and when the Chinese 
reconquered it in the middle of the ’seventies, hundreds of Tartar villages were 
uninhabited. 

Deserts and steppes are not wholly inaccessible to individuals. A merchant, 
a messenger, a robber, will cross them on a swift horse or camel. But this kind 

of traffic is difficult, and the roads traced by it across the desert are few. Even 
to this many stretches of desert are obstacles, being, as they are, conceived as un- 
traversable. We may think of the sandy tract between the Libyan desert and 
the road from Tripoli to Murzuk; or the Tarym steppe, which has only lately 
been crossed by bold travellers. A contrast to this drop-by-drop cautious move- 
ment is the march of the great nomad hordes, with whose terrible power Central 
Asia inundated the neighbouring lands. The nomads of this region, as of 
Arabia and North Africa, combine with their movable mode of life an organisation 
which welds together their mass in a common aim. Hence arise mass movements, 
which stand to other movements that take place among mankind as does a 
flooded river to the constant but scattered trickle of a spring. Their historical 
importance is no less conspicuous in the history of China, India, and Persia than 
in that of Europe. Just as the nomads roamed round thcir pastures with wives and 
children, slaves, waggons, herds, and all their goods, so they burst upon the lands 
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of their neighbours ; and what all this baggage took from their speed it added to 
their momentum. They drove the terrified inhabitants before them, and rolled 
over the conquered land, sucking it dry. Carrying everything with them, they 
settled down in a new place just as they were; and thus their establishments 
gained in ethnographical importance. We may think of the Magyars in Hungary, 
the Manchus in China, or the Turks in all lands from Persia to the Adriatic. 

A tribe will go to and fro in the regular round long before the habit of 
wandering is suddenly directed to a new goal. As for the reasons of it, we need 
only point to the frequency with which the best countries have been the goal of 
migrations which acted like convulsions of nature. Such were the “ Black Earth” 
steppes of Southern Russia for the nomads of the salt steppe to the east, such the 
fertile plains of China for the inhabitants of inclement Central Asia, India for the 


Shepherd's crook and club from Nubia—one-tenth real size. (Hagenbeck Collection. ) 


Aryans and Turanians of the west, the sunny fields of Greece and Italy for 
northerners of Gaulish, German, or Slavic stock. History shows plainly enough 
some cases of rapid displacement. Fifty years ago the Tekkes of Merv dwelt on 
the Heri-Rud, but when they were driven away by the Persians on acccunt of 
their plundering raids, their centre of gravity shifted to Sarakhs, and at the end 
of the ‘fifties they again retreated thence and threw themselves upon the Saryks 
of Merv, now weakened, chased them away, destroyed or absorbed them, and 
established themselves in Merv, where it is not improbable that they had formerly 
dwelt. Merv had often seen similar change. While it belonged to Persia, at the 
end of the last century, the whole population was deported to Bokhara, while the 
saryks who then settled there had already been driven from their former abodes 
by the Tckkes. These at the beginning of the ’seventies reinforced themselves 
with the Salyrs, and were in turn compelled by them to migrate to Merv. Such 
compulsory displacements were always a powerful instrument in the hands of the 
potentates on the borders of the steppe. Khiva in former days attempted to 
fasten portions of the Kara-Kalpaks to the soil on islands in the Sea of Aral, 
and later in the delta of the Amu Daria. Somewhat similarly, after the rctro- 
cession of Kuldja to China, the Russians selected eight hundred families from the 
Cossacks of Orenburg and Siberia, and settled them on the new fronticr along a 
distance of 2000 versts. 

The appearance of a nomad horde on the western border of the steppe may 
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decades used the same pastures. The boundaries of these, however, are sharply 
defined where nature has provided mountain-ridges, rivers, or chains of sand-hills. 

Economically regarded, the nomad is a herdsman: politically he is a fighter. 
It always comes easy to him, whatever his occupation is, to pass to that of warrior 
and robber. Everything has for him a peaceful and a warlike, an honest and a 
predatory side; and he shows one or the other according to circumstances. In 
the hands of the Turcomans to the east of the Caspian, even fishing and naviga- 
tion turned into piracy. Formerly every pasture-district of a Turcoman tribe was 
bordered by a wide zone which might be called its plunder-district. For many 
decades the whole north and east of Khorassan belonged more to the Turcomans, 
Yomut, Goklan, and others of the adjoining steppe, than to the Persians, its 
nominal masters. Similarly border districts of Khiva and Bokhara were exposed 
to the raids of the Tekkes until the successful wedging in, either by force or 
bribery, of other Turcoman tribes 
to scrve as buffers. The history 
of the chain ot oases which con- 
nects East and West Asia across 
the central steppes (where the 
Chinese have, through their pos- 
session of keys famous in the 
history of the world like the oasis 
of Kami, had the mastery since 
ancient times) gives countless other 
instances. The nomads from south 
and north were always trying to 
cet a footing on the patches of 
fertile soil which may have seemed 
to them like Islands of the Blest ; and to every horde, whether it retired successful 
or beaten, the sheltcring steppe lay open. The most serious menace may have 
been removed by the persistency with which the weakening of Mongoldom pro- 
ceeds, and by the effective lordship over Thibet ; but the last Dungan rising has 
shown how easily the waves of a more mobile nomadism break over these islands 
of culture. Only the extinction of nomadism, impossible so long as there are 
steppes in Central Asia, can make their existence perfectly secure. 

The ways of the pastoral life, peaceful as it appears, induce those of war; 
our illustration on p. 172 shows how the crook becomes a weapon. In autumn, 
when the horses come in fresh from grass and the second sheep-shearing is finished, 
the nomad begins to think what raid, whether of vengeance or plunder (éaranta, 
“cattle-making”) he has postponed till then. Club-law looks naturally for its 
damages to the most valuable animal in the adversary’s hérds. Young men who 
have never been on a daranta have to earn the title of datzr or hero before they 
may claim honour and respect. The joy of possession unites with the delight of 
adventure ; and thus are devcloped the three stages of avenger, hero, and marauder. 
On the lowest certainly stand the a/amans, organised raids by Turcomans into 
Persian territory, which interest us as debascd offshoots of the thousand years’ 
blood-feud between Iran and Turan. The historical past of the most warlike 
Turkish stocks has almost entirely been accomplished in efforts to break into the 
circle of Iranian culture. The troops have become smaller, while kidnapping and 
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theft have come more and more into the foreground. A nobler motive may have 
been at the bottom of the darantas, but the ae/amans show how all nomad customs 
on the border of culture, where plunder is an enticement, have a tendency to 
degenerate. We may say that the position of the Turcomans in one of the 
most wretched corners of Central Asia, shut in between Russia, Persia, and the 
Khanates, with a warlike multitude of Kirghises from the Great Steppe at their 
backs, was a desperate one ; but this does not apply to the predatory neighbours 
of China, who had excellent pastures of their own outside the Great Wall. The 
attraction exercised by the wealth of cultured regions, together with idleness and 
visionary love of adventure, has turned the nomads to ordinary robbers throughout 
these marches. 

Fugitives from civilization, with cogent reasons for leaving thcir own country, 
retire to the steppe, and often dangerously increase the numbers of the roaming popu- 
lation. Beneficent, culture-bringing immigrations, such as that of the Russian “Old 
Believers,” who in 1861 came as far as the Tarim in their search for their promised 
land Bielovodye or “ Whitewater,” are rare enough. Since the cultivation of 
opium has been forbidden in China the opium-growers and smokers of Mongolia 
have contributed to the wave of westward wandering ; but these migrations of 
agricultural Chinese include or proceed from numerous less favourable elements. 
Roving Chinese, homeless folk, deserters, fugitive criminals, come in swarms every 
autumn to Lake Dalai-Nor to catch a winter provision of fish. Outlaws form 
little communities, bound together by similar fortunes, who dare not enter a town, 
or travel on the public road. 

The sources of the strength and permanence of nomadism have lain and lie 
in the direction of the open country behind it, offering a place of retreat. In 
Asia the whole north of the continent lay open to it before the Russians had 
settled in the fertile river-lowlands of the Yenisci and Obi. The poor scattered 
hunters and reindeer-herds of Tungoose and Turkic stock could offer no barrier 
to an eventual back-flow of the nomad wave, which then felt its rear completely 
free. Hence the course of Old World history has been hardly less altered by the 
Russian conquest of Siberia than by the Chinese conquest and colonisation of 
Mongolia. By the fettering of these incalculable forces Europe has perhaps 
gained as much in South and East Asia. The great inroads of Huns, Mongols, 
and Turks, have for two hundred years been erased from the history of Europe. 
In Africa and Western Asia the spread of nomadism is stopped by the Mediter- 
ranean and the states which have grown inland from its shores; on the other 
hand, to the south the sheltering desert stretches far, and beyond, weak races 
Without government form a booty for its conquest. Upon these it has thrown 
itself in full strength, until there too its own creation, the broad belt of the 
Soudan states, built an ever stronger barrier to it. 

The reaction of the temporary political preponderance of the steppe-races 
upon their own history and civilization has no profound meaning. The Mongols 
conquered China and were conqucred by Chinese culture. Culture strengthens 
those who serve it, weakens those who oppose it. The latter, if they have never 
learnt to know it, may not like to go without its luxuries, but they lack the 

counterpoise, the regular labour by which the tasks of culture are accomplished. 
The colonisation of Mongolia reccived its most powerful impulse through the 
dominant position taken by the Mongols in China from the time when they 
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conqucred the northern kingdom until the fall of the Yuer dynasty, from 1234 te 
1368. Kublai Khan, the founder of that dynasty, was as great a friend to 
Chinese culture as was afterwards Kang-hi, the great Manchu emperor, and like 
him tried to spread it among his wild countrymen. From this effort sprang a 
systematic policy of assimilation, which, as finished by Kang-hi, became to this 
day a rule of the policy of the steppe. We may express the elements of it in 
the words of a contemporary witness, Father Gerbillon: “ The Manchus invested 
the most powerful Mongol chiefs with rank and titles, assigned payment to every 
head of a squadron, defined his boundaries, and gave him laws. They instituted 
a superior court, before which appeals against the chicf’s decisions could be 
brought ; and all Mongols, princes or common people, are bound to appear wher 
summoned by this court. The Emperor who then united Chinese and Mongol: 
under his sceptre, did more for the security of China than he who built the Great 
Wall.” To this momentous influence the Mongols most decidedly fell victims 
The culture with which they came into contact was no less powerful thar 
injurious and pitiless. In the first stages its effect was more demoralising 
than civilisingy. The judgment that a Chinafied Mongol shows neither Mongo 
straightforwardness nor Chinese industry, ts true of the transition state. We may 
perhaps take it that the Mongol will some day adopt Chinese culture as healthily 
as the Uzbek has adopted Iranian culture ; only then he will not be a Mongol but 
a Chinese. 

As regards the mind, the training which the desert bestows on its mankind 1: 
penetrating and effective. Eye and ear are incredibly acute, and the man’s sight 
and hearing are his most trusty guardians. I1is intelligence is brought to beat 
only on the most immediate concerns of his monotonous life, and therefore hi: 
mind is made up and his decision is swift. Trained by nature to achieve difficult 
tasks, he is capable of more than his compecr who lives in a softer climate and or 
a more genial soil; and thus the contrast between his poverty and his strength 
inevitably extends his fancy no less than it narrows his intellectual activity. The 
three great monotheistic religions are connected in their development with the desert: 
of Arabia and Syria. The stimulus to fancy, and the restraints at the same time 
imposed upon it, have had important results in fostering the religious sense among 
the desert-dwellers. The desert, again, is a training in political force and 
independence. There ts the master, and there 1s the slave, and nothing between. 
A governor of Ghat said: “ The Sahara 1s a country full of sheikhs.”. The desert 
races are split into factions to an unusual degree, which does not facilitate the 
crowth of a strong authority. In this comparatively small town of Ghat there were. 
in Richardson’s time, three factions, whose traditional rivalry was the strongest 
motive force for what one may call the internal political life among the pcoples. 
But it is personal or tribal quarrels that keep them apart. The personal freedom 
of such members of the community as are born free is practically little limited ; 
while those who are not called to freedom have no impulse to strive for it. The 
difficulty of feeding slaves makes it difficult to keep many. Thus whole popula- 
tions are kept in subjcction, from whom everything in excess of their absolute 
needs is taken. Whole oases are turned to estates, which are visited in the time 
of harvest in order to plunder the inhabitants; this is quite the desert idea of 
sovereignty. Thus the inhabitants of the Borku oasis, in spite of its famed 
fertility, are poorer than their fellow-tribesmen in the mountains to the north. 
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Beside these permanent subjects, caravans and traders are a source of revenue for 
the greedy lords of the desert. Small as are the sums to be carned from tolls 
and safe-conducts, they are important objects to the Tibboo, Tuareg, or Arab 
sheikhs. The fiercest fights have been waged over them ; in 1876 Bary found the 
whole Tuareg people in commotion over a quarrel of the kind. 

So long as nomadism was dangerous even to Europe, it was to the interest 
of every settled power to check it. Now the task is divided chiefly between 
Russia and China; as Venyukoff says: “ While we hold down the Turcoman 
tribes, we must leave the Chinese to bear the burden imposed on them by history, 
that of the Mongols.” The practical principle of steppe policy, pursued ener- 
getically by the Russians, surreptitiously by the Chinese, is the compression into 
an ever-narrowing space of tribes inclined to overstep their limits, which first takes 
away their area of plunder, and at last so re@iices their pasture-grounds that 
nothing remains for them save to emigrate or r 6, <p; wie over to settled life. Since 
the occupation of Krasnovodsk and Child ship theAyo) guts of the Caspian have 
been compelled, between Russians and yrs, to/igiy “up their old mode of 
life. They cannot plunder any more, and must neds “ti ' ground and breed 

#Uhal Tekkes, had 
Weoethe Persians ; 


cattle. The Goklans, squeezed between the Y onpyt: Sad “ti 
already found themselves compelled to make frie ly Ady ey A 
and they have become to some extent husbandmen. Ups yan Ordok country was a 
centuries the nursery of inexorable and ineradicable Seen ne Chinese empire. 
Now China is master of the whole curve of the Hodng-ho, which embraces 
this steppe-country, and Chinese settlers grow their opium and get salt close to 
the banks of Lake Urgun Nor, or transact financial affairs at the courts of the 
petty chiefs; and there is no more said about the intrinsic independence of 
Mongoldom. 
On soil that is capable of being tilled, the nomad in the deeper sense is only 
a usurper. Where he does not voluntarily take to agriculture, Vambéry’s terrible 
prophecy will be fulfilled: “The only lurking-place of the inveterate nomad will 
one day be afforded by those parts of the steppe where bottomless sand or 
waterless desert defies the researches of civilized man; on this accursed soil the 
last nomad, timid as the wild ass and the antelope which he has hunted out of 
€xistence, will end his wretched life.” Agriculture, being the mainstay of this 
repressive tendency, is treated by the nomad as a foc, wherever it tries to force 
itself in energetically, perhaps under the escort of a foreign nationality, since in 
the contest for the soil it is sure to win. The ancient process by which a 
Pastoral economy, based on the possession of wide tracts of land, is supplanted 
by agriculture, more narrowly limited, but cleaving closer to the soil, may still 
be seen in operation in the west, where, in the valleys of the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento, since the occupation of California by the United States, a great 
pastoral industry, mainly sheep-farming, has developed itself, in continuation of 
the existing Aactenda-busincss of the Spaniards. But when agriculture also 
established its footing here in the ’sixties, the old conflict at once appeared ; 
farmers tried to fence in as much land as possible to keep the flocks out; while 
the owners of the flocks had on their side the strength of their powerful lJand- 
ownership. Quietly and gradually, however, they were driven back by an 
invisible foe, the higher profits of the agriculturist. The struggle is essentially 
the same in the steppes of Central Asia. The plough and the ox seem weak and 
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slow in comparison with the nomad’s spear, arrow, and horse. The herdsmen a 
for ever violently encroaching beyond their own borders, the steppes ; and thoug 
culture grows, it often has to win back again the land which nature destined for: 
In this struggle the nomad rightly sees the struggle for existence. He knot 
well that land which has once become arable seldom turns back into pasture; ar 
he fights all the more fiercely because in the end he always gets the worst of 
if he does not voluntarily take to agriculture. The advance of the Chine 
into Mongolia mostly wears at the present day a peaceful garb; yet the flames 
the contest between two forms of culture often shoot up afresh where agricultu 
and the herdsman come in touch. “ But in vain,” says the Abbé David, “do t 
indolent nomads of Central Asia fight against the overwhelming population 
China. The country is being dispeopled from day to day by misery and by t 
great number of celibate Lamas. The Chinese are called upon to repeople 
absorbing the remainder of the Mongol population into themselves.” 

Three ways have always been seen in which the transition from nomadism 
settled life has come about. Either a wandering race has been compulsorily cc 
fined within so narrow limits that the roaming pastoral life was out of t 
question ; or it has lost its herds in war; or, lastly, it has lived so near a regi 
of more stable, and therefore higher, culture that it has voluntarily given up a | 
free, indeed, but full of privations, in exchange for the repose and luxury of 
more steady existence. This process 1s gradual but thorough. It begins with 
taste for the luxuries of culture. Tea, opium, spirits, fine clothes, fine weapo 
will corrupt the most hardy nomad. Trade plays a great part on the steppe. 
becomes a factor of policy and ultimately of culture by satisfying wants, a 
arousing them again or creating new ones, until the nomad is no longer as 
simple herdsman equal to mecting them, and has to allow his wives and daught 
to take up agriculture or industry. The Chinese, born politicians and trade 
employ trade with the greatest success as a powerful implement of policy. Tra 
as a civilizing power, can only be fully estimated by him who has observed it 
the steppe. Evenif the sword of China had been more victorious against t 
hordes, she would have attained nothing so permanent as she has donc by buy 
out the Mongols, impoverishing them, and making them in a limited measi 
more industrious and active. Even in such parts of Mongolia as China gove1 
without official representatives, Chinese traders are, after the Ambans, the first a 
most influential personages at court and in the government, and the nomad 
glad when he is allowed to conduct the transport-service by means of his ov 
camel’s back; like the honest Kirghises, who convey goods from Samarcand 
Troitzka and elsewhere, a journey often lasting from autumn till the next summ 
When the nomad accommodates himself willingly to the settled life, his first step 
to build a storc-hut, which stands beside his tent as a symbol that he is beginni 
to cleave to the soil. The wife uses this hut before the husband, who 1s aw 
with his herds. As time goes on, a hut becomes the standing winter dwellir 
place ; the summer tent becomes more flimsy, and at last represents merely 
temporary interruption to a fixed abode. A good example of this semi-nomadi: 
is supplied by the Bashkirs of the southern Oural district. They were not alwa 
settled in that hill-country, but once inhabited the steppes of the Lower Vol; 
Driven into the hills, they have adapted their mode of life to its new conditio 
without quite being able to lay aside their old nature. Even the acuteness 
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their senses is said to distinguish these former rovers of the steppe from their 
meighbours who have been longer settled. Agriculture has not yet passed into 
their flesh and blood. Even where it might be profitable, it is only carried on 
ms a secondary occupation. The Bashkirs of Verkhni Uralsk, though long settled, 
mre wretched husbandmen, and, as such, are in general far below their Chuvash 
neighbours. Their horse-breeding fellow-tribesmen stand higher. If we compare 
More recent descriptions with that of Pallas, we see how little they have changed. 
Where they roam in summer over the southern spurs of the Oural with great herds 
of horses—the animals, indeed, remain out even in the depth of winter and seek 
their food under the snow—they have retained the same nature, the same customs, 
unaltered ; and the hunters and fishermen have done the like. Nowadays, how- 
ver, all retire into winter quarters, which show some progress in building and 
itting up, but are still the simplest and narrowest wooden huts imaginable. Even 
the Takhtadjis of Asia Minor, the Tchepnis of the Turks, of whom Humann says— 
‘They stand half-way between gypsies and Yuruks,” are an example of true semi- 
1iomads, living during the winter in fixed huts, but during the summer in tents 
ike the Yuruks, who are purely nomad. 


B. THE CULTURED RACES OF AFRICA 


§ 4. SURVEY OF THE RED SEA GROUP OF RACES 


The races around the Red Sea—The Nubas and the idea involved in the name—The Egyptians—The fell 
type—The dark element in Abyssinia—Foreign admixture—Semites ; urban and rural strains in Egypt— 
Turkish and other blends—Connection of Nubia with Egypt—Egyptian art a culture in its Nubian vanety 
— Meroe—Barca— Later bloom and decay—Smaller independent polities—-Transition to the present 
time—Abyssinia— Greek influences—Isolation of Mohammedanism—The Arabs in Equatorial East 
Africa—Slave trade—Ilybridism—Colonising and conquering Arabs. 


FrRoM the Isthmus of Suez to the southern tropic, East Africa forms a region 
of exchanges betwcen Africa and Asia. Both by situation and by distance the 
east coast has been ordained to be the place on which should break the waves of 
Asiatic race-shiftings. The invasion of Egypt by the Hyksos is an old link, the 
march of the Arabs to Lake Nyassa a new one, in the chain that extends from 
the north almost to the south end of the continent, and from 2000 B.c. to the 
present time. In certain favoured spots, such as Egypt, Abyssinia, Nubia: 
Zanzibar, the Semitic incursions have had remarkable fortune; but besides thes¢: 
hundreds of smaller points can be named where the same forces were operative: 
We hold with Brugsch that the leaning of the Egyptian spirit in the direction of 
Semitism can only be explained by a long life together and by early conditions 
of cxchange between the IIamitic and Semitic stocks. Nor above all must we 
leave out of account the trade extending from the Nile to the Euphrates, which, 
before the Greeks, had crossed the Equator on the east coast. Nor, again, did the 
impulses in the direction of the castern edge of Africa come to rest there ; in the 
wide desert they found space to spread, even to Lake Chad and the Niger. The 
profound natural affinity betwcen the Arabian peninsula and the North African 
deserts promoted the racial exchange ; but in this Africa was to all appearance 
even in carly times the more passive party. That the Mediterranean border of 
the peninsula with its Syro-Phcenician coast overlooks Africa was a further support 
on the northern side to the assimilation of the racial elements. Such strangers 
as came in, came in by far the greatest part from the south; floods of negro 
peoples, streaming in ever-increasing extension towards that sea of races which, 
from the position of its greatest and most important movements we call the 
Erythrzan or Red Seca group—not forgetting at the same time how great a part 
was played in trade by that narrow basin through which the Ophir fleets sought 
their way, binding Egypt and Pheenicia with India, Arabia, and Africa. 

Two great groups of races, physically often inseparable, and no less akin 
mentally than by language, Hamitcs and Semites, dwell in this region side by 
side and intermingled. The districts where Hamitic peoples have maintained 
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obliged to win their victories with foreign mercenaries, a weak point in Phoenicia 
and Carthage even in their flourishing days. Religious struggles alone called 
forth the full valour of the Semite. 

In the Arabs of the desert aristocratic traits are conspicuous, founded, no 
doubt, in their nomad life and the patriarchal system. Though, in the earliest 
times, the Semites of Babel and Asshur may appear to have achieved great things 
in science, it is possible that the Babylonish astronomy, calculation, and mensura- 
tion were of foreign origin. In later times they fell far behind the Aryan races 
in this line. Here, again, their greatest achievements are in the religious field. 
The Bible and the Koran have been for more than a thousand years the most 
widely-read books. In the plastic arts we may signalise the performances of the 
Mesopotamian peoples. The Pheenicians, too, attained a high level in art, and 
much pre-Hellenic work of the Mediterranean region may be traced back to 
them. In thcir poetry, as in that of the Hebrews and Arabs, passion and deep 
emotion are conspicuous. 

In the fragmentary history of Arabia there is nothing that we can compare to 
that of Egypt and Assyria. Rest and stability, essential to the development of 2 
high culture, were absent from a country over three-fourths of which permanent 
habitation is impossible. Southern Arabia may have retained culture for a while, 
but it always fell back under the domination of the more energetic peoples of the 
north and centre, and when any purely Arab polity or body of culture came into 
being, it was always upon the ruins of more independent developments on the 
richer and more fortunate culture-ground of Southern Arabia. It is not this 
culture, ever menaced, frequently destroyed, whose sway has spread far beyond its 
borders ; it is the people of Arabia, sunk in nomadism, strong in faith, warlike, 
poor, independent. Since Islam arose to show beyond question what the influence 
of Central Arabia could do, the country has been even less known than in ancient 
days. Of all the lands of Western Asia, Arabia has least felt the contamination 
of the Turk. Arabia is far from having submitted to the rule of the Stamboul 
Portes, which only maintains itself against its nomad subjects as a_ military 
monarchy. The Southern Arabs of to-day are so completely under the influence 
of the central element, and the fanatical views of the Koran, that they deny their 
own descent, and take a ridiculous pride in ascribing to themselves a Central 
Arabian origin. 

The Arab, important as he is in history, and conceivable ethnographically, 1s 
anthropologically a vague idea. In a land like Arabia, fractions may no doubt 
have for centuries held aloof from all mixture, and have developed to a close type; 
as we find wherever the Arab has set social and religious barriers between himself 
and other races, a task rendered easier by his aristocratic temperament. While in 
all Arab towns a medley of breeds confuses the population into a tangle which 
the anthropologist cannot undo, the strong negro blood being especially prominent, 
among the Bedouins or nomad Arabs mixture is still exceptional. They regard 
it as a disgrace, even where the nucleus of a town population, as in Yambo, the 
port of Medinah, consists of temporarily settled Bedouins. French writers lay 
emphasis upon the difficulty of their colonial government owing to the absence of 
half breeds to facilitate the approach of the colonists to the native population ; 
and we are reminded that the Arab population of Algeria is essentially composed 
of nomads. The so-called Moorish town-population of North Africa has not 
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shown this inaccessibility toward foreign elements ; it is one of the most mixed 
populations known. Besides this, much Berber blood has in course of time passed 
into the North African Arabs. We need only recall the prismatic picture which 
the anthropology of the so-called Arabs of the Nile presents. Many Hababs 
remind us of Shohos, others of Bedjas ; others show decided Arab and Yemenese 
features with light coffee-brown colouring, and few only recall the Abyssinians, 
their kinsfolk in language. In these circumstances the fairest division seems to 
be into lighter and darker Arabs. 

Dark colour is the rule among the Southern Arabs, the few exceptions being 
intruders from the north. In Yemen we are often reminded of South Italian 
types; but in the mountains inland from Hodeida there is an almost black 
Bedouin stock. The people of the south coast are dark, but not so dark as the 
Somalis, who are often as black as negroes. The beauty of feature among the 
Himyarites, which recurs with a coarser stamp among the Sabezans, recalls 
Munzinger’s account of the Beduj: “Africans in colour, Caucasians in feature, 
Semites in speech.” The same may be said of very many inhabitants of Arabia. 
Inthe country itself the distinction is into “red men,” viz. Turks and Europeans, and 
dark red, that is natives and black. Munzinger thinks there may be a Greek admix- 
ture, the Greeks having once had flourishing trade-colonies on these coasts. The 
People of Upper Mensa boast of being children of the Turks. The expression of 
the eye and the mouth alone troubled that enthusiastic friend of the East African : 
“The physiognomy remains, but eye and voice change their expression with the 
age of the individual or of the race.” The population of Socotra, less affected by 
-ontinental influence, stands, Schweinfurth tells us, in language and physical frame 
lear to the Maturas of South Arabia, but seems to have received Malay and Negro 
idmixtures. 

Another Arab type is offered by the great majority of the nomad Arabs in the 
orth and centre of the peninsula and in North Africa, in regions where nature 
nforces a different mode of life and occupation, and mixture especially is less easy. 
he true Semites of the desert are sinewy men of middle stature, with small hands 
1d feet, narrow head, lips moderately everted, finely-curved nose, large fiery eyes, 
ronze-coloured skin, dark-brown curly hair, and scanty beard. | 

Such is the light and such the dark man of these regions, with both of whom 
e meet everywhere, variously mingled and crossed. We find them in the 
suble type of the Abyssinian races, where Riippell speaks of the Caucasian type, 
jually an Arab type, beside the Ethiopian with oval face, large eyes, somewhat 
rerted lips, weak beard, and nose not much curved. This ts the type that recurs 
nong the Bedjas and Dongolawis, and makes us think of the Arabian notion of 
e Abyssinian descent of the former. The slim build, which in the campaign of 
368 reminded the English of Hindoos, may be added as a universal trait. Rohlfs 
aks of the Abyssinians’ hands as too small generally to be called beautiful, and 
ys that the reason thcy are small and dwindled is want of work. Among the 
‘nuine Abyssinians, Riippell reckons the mountaineers of Samien, the people 
und Lake Tana, the Falashas, the heathen Gamants, and the Agaus. To the 
thiopian group belong the coast-people and the inhabitants of the province of 
amasa. The Shangalla slaves imported from the west have the negro physiog- 
my. As a third type, Riippell distinguishes that of the Galla peoples, with 
hom he counts the Shohos, separating them sharply from the Bedouins ; their 
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features, “in general not very interesting,” are found pretty frequently among the 
Tigré people. Common to all three groups are varieties of skin-tint varying 
from light brownish yellow to the darkest black-brown. 

Suggestions of the Arab and the Jew and Egyptian physiognomies are also 
noted. Over all attempts at classification and partition must in this case be set 
especially the recognition of an unusual amount of blending. The position and 
history of Abyssinia leave no doubt as to this. “ Abyssinia,” says Munzinger, 
“is like a rose surrounded by thorns; to the north are Mussulman races, most 
rebellious highlanders ; the light-coloured Hababs; the Baraka people ; further 
north are the Hadendowas, nomads from old time, of strange language. In the 
West Abyssinian borders is the Nile country, under Turkish sovereignty ; in the 
south are the half Mussulman, half devil-worshipping Galla horsemen.” Never 
has any part of Abyssinia been left to itself. At every point it has had to submit 
to influences, peaceful or hostile. 

The Nubians, “a nobler variety of the human species,” join on to the Arabs and 
Abyssinians. Many of the Nubians are of Arab origin, while in others the southem 
affinity is obvious—as in the Hadendowas and RBishareens—who externally are 
very like the Abyssinians, and were, before differences of religion made their 
appearance, more closely connected with them. Riippell thinks he can see in 
individuals the old national features, made familiar to us by their ancestors in 
relicfs and colossal statues ; the face of a longish oval, nose finely curved, and 
somewhat rounded at the tip; lips thick but not snoutlike ; retreating chin, thin 
beard, lively cyes, strongly curled but never woolly hair, figure that might serve 
as a model; medium height; bronze colour. “This is the picture of a genuine 
Dongolawi, and these features are found among Ababdehs, Bishareens, some of 
the people of Shendy, and also in part among the Abyssinians.” Compared with 
the Arabs, we may say that the Nubians have more negro blood in them. As 
for the colour of skin, among the Bishareens are people of a blackish-brown ; and 
on the other hand, there are fair Bedouins even in Nubia, perhaps the offspring of 
Turkish soldiers from Bosnia; but the prevailing tint is reddish brown. That is 
what the Arabs call “red” as opposed to black, and is shown in our plate of a 
Nubian warrior. The process now going on of intermixture between Arabs and 
negroes throws an interesting light on the way in which these mixed types arose. 
We shall have to speak in § 10 of Nachtigal’s remarks upon the hybridism of the 
indigenous Arabs of Bornu. 

The history of Nubia shows northern Africans and Negroes united in a 
‘f which, as a rule, the heaviest part falls to the negroes; the 

“olitical and mental supremacy, to the northern men. The 
i¢ within historical times of the Funges with their power of 
the Houssas, while the Egyptians and the Arabs play 
‘ulbes. Nothing can be more alike than the way in which 
ed back the peoples on the White and the Blue Nile, and 
itation by the Soudanese states of the heathen lands to 
thing more notable than the blind fidelity with which part 
followed the Mahdi, to whose battle cry “ Fissibil Allah,” 
"heathens as they were, they charged wildly on their 
ver, is more closely connected by the Nile with Egypt 

re by the chain of oases with North Africa. Nubia, 
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on horse or camel back. Their weapons are spears, which are made by the wom 
at a place where men may only come in order to buy them: large bows of Ari 
shape of s¢dr (jujube) wood, with poisoned arrows, shields of ox hide, buffalo hic 
or the hide of a marine animal, perhaps the Aalicore. They are hospitable. O: 
tribe removes the incisor teeth. They are of warlike character, and have oft 
been at war with the Egyptians. Each tribe has a priest; and when he war 
to pray, a leathern tent is put up, into which he goes backwards, with no cloth 
on; emerging in a state of madness, he brings greetings from the devil, ai 
prophcsies. 

The Baggara “ Arabs,” who inhabit the whole length of the bank of the N 
between the Shillook and Dinka country, and Kordofan, and are among the mc 
active, valiant, and spreading races of the Soudan, are another old Nubian stoc 
Chiefly at the expense of the Nubas and Shillooks, they have spread rapidly ov 
the plains of ‘the Southern Soudan, and as escorts to the Khartum caravans ha 
in some cases, advanced far into the interior. They are purely pastoral, a 
therefore completely nomad; their name meaning “cowherds.” At the sar 
time they are bold and skilful hunters, pursuing the elephant with spears a 
swords ; and naturally also reckless robbers. Perhaps the tales which the Gree 
heard on the Red Sea, of hunters who crept up single-handed to the elepha 
and cut his back sinews with a sword, may have had reference tothem. T 
Baggaras were the first to adhere to the Mahdi, and seem up to now to be t 
most trustworthy support of his successors. Their wonderful style of hair-dressi: 
earned them the nickname of “ Fuzzy-wuzzies” from the British soldier. Schwe! 
furth calls them the best looking of the Nile nomads; there was little that w 
Semitic about their appearance, while not a few reminded him of acquaintanc 
at home. Their passion for ornament and fine clothes is striking. The comm 
people wear the indigo-blue shirt of the fellah; but all well-to-do persons we 
scarlet, and cloth printed in many colours. 

In Egypt, wherever Arab blood has not mingled, or has been obliterated, \ 
mect with another, if not very different, physical type. The Egyptian fell 
is a man of middle height, strong bones, muscular frame. The figures of t 
girls in their slim delicacy often recall the antique symmetry. The face is bro: 
and round, with strong chin, thick lips, broad teeth, large elongated ey: 
hands and feet rather large. The brownish and reddish yellow of the skin-ti 
hardly ever lacks a ruddy tone in addition. The difference from the more delica’ 
slimmer Arab type, is plain. A herdsman, nomad, rider, reiver, the Arab 
process of time has acquired limbs of quite another frame than those of t 
Egyptian, who for thousands of years has been a bearer of burdens, a hewer 
wood, a ploughman, a drawer of water. Both are on the road leading from t 
European to the Negro, and with them stand on the same racial boundary, t 
Hamites, kinsmen by language of the Egyptians as the Semites of the Arabs, a1 
many other quasi-mulattos in Western and Southern Asia and Northern Africa. 

In Egypt the old Egyptians dwelt wedged in between Semites to the ez 
and Libyans or Maxyes to the west, separated only by the outer arms of the Del 
rivers. Of these neighbours the Semites penetrated farthest into the mass of t 
people. The monuments found in the burial-places of ancient Egypt, the coffins a1 
the papyrus-rolls, bear witness to the presence of individual Semites who seem to ha 
had rights of citizenship in the valley of the Nile. But eastward of the Delta 1 
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remain in the eastern march. “ Thou shalt dwell in the land of Goshen, and thou 
shalt be near unto me, thou, and thy children, and thy children’s children, and thy 
flocks, and thy herds, and all that thou hast.” When Moses led the Jews out, 
the whole people, men, women, and children, went with him ; and they disappeared 
from Egypt. Must we ascribe a greater influence to the Ethiopians, Assyrians, 
Persians, Greeks? Seclude itself as Egypt might, drop by drop these invasions 
one after another infused fresh blood, and a gradual transposition was bound to 
take place, which yet in the often recurring ages when it was itself undisturbed, 
and able to collect and seclude, only made the race more peculiar. Thus, in 
contrast to other peoples of antiquity, this was a real nation, which, proudly 
conscious of cohesion, loved the land as its own and the home of its gods. 

Islam first broke up the cement of the old nation. The brotherhood of all 
the faithful, their equality before the law, which the creed of the Prophet establishes 
among all Islamites, naturally led to the blending of the Coptic Moslems with 
their Arab co-religionists ; but even now far more of old Egyptian than of Arab 
blood flows in the veins of most of the Egyptians of to-day, fel/aheen or husband- 
men as they are called, from the Arabic falakh, a plough. And as the fellah 
inherited from his ancestors so much of their physical peculiarities and their cast 
of mind, he received, alas, their destiny, which like a law of nature weighs upon 
the peasantry of Egypt from one thousand years to another. Numerous as the 
Arab immigrants may have been, they were absorbed by the perhaps racially 
stronger Egyptian blood. In the towns and villages of Upper Egypt, where the 
Copts lived thicker together, the original population has maintained itself almost 
unmixed, and the traveller often comes across figures in which he sees before him 
statues or pictures of the Pharaonic age come to life again. The eminently good- 
humoured but somewhat dull expression recalls the faces of ancient Egypt, and 
is in sharp contrast to the savage or cunning look of the Arab. In modern Egypt 
the Copt can move more freely. As a merchant, and in the lower official posts, 
he is indispensable. The black turban, once the Christian’s mark of disgrace, 1s 
now worn willingly by the Copt, who likes to dress in dark stuffs. The Coptic 
women are gradually emerging from the veil and the harem. In the Egyptians 
of to-day we have before us a substantive race, descended in a direct line from 
the Egyptians of old, even though for the sake of language and religion it calls 
itself Arab, for it likes to think itself of one stock with the Prophet, and therefore 
superior to the Turks who usurped the Caliphate. Of nomad Arabs within 
the territories of the Egyptian government, especially in the peninsula of 
Sinai, and in the Libyan Egypto-Arabian deserts, there are hardly more than 
300,000 ; and among them are the Ethiopic tribes of the Ababdeh, Bishareens, 
and Hadendowas. To these belong thousands of the so-called Berberines in the 
servant class and in the army. The present rulers and many grandees are Turks, 
who, with Armenians, Jews, and other foreigners, chiefly Greeks and Italians, are 
in the position of intruders upon the 5,000,000 of fellaheen and Copts. So 
foreign are they that in the Mahdi’s camp all strangers, even Germans, were called 
Turks. People who do not merely cleave to the soil, but have grown to it with 
all their fibres, appear in a higher degree the children of the land; and herein 
lies the fcllah’s power of perseverance and resistance. With few alterations he 
lives and works as did the subjects of Menes. It is his labour and frugality alone 

have still preserved for the country something of its old position in the world. 
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far-reaching. Thus the Hyksos attained their object when they adapted to the 
crude violence of a nomad horde the fanaticism of a new monotheistic religion, 
such as was bound to follow the old polytheism. 

The history of Nubia cannot be kept apart from that of Egypt. We have 
to do with one stock, and one frontier surrounds Egypt and Nubia as a region 
of culture. Nubia, however, always takes the second place, following Egypt 
slowly when it advances, obeying it when it is powerful, and again following it 
in its fall under the strokes of victorious conquerors. The Hamitic type of 
language binds together all the races on the northern border of Africa, and in the 
Nile valley to the foot of the Abyssinian mountains. The variation in the 
historical development of these tribes was not always so great as it is to-day. 
Nubia was not always so dependent. It cherished its own share of the overflow 
of Egyptian culture: though it was never a land with a culture of its own. From 
all the monuments, temples, statues, inscriptions we can gather only that the 
Cush of the Egyptians, the Ethiopia of the Greeks, was a province of the Egyptian 
empire, the frontiers of which were pushed by degrees to the south. In spite of 
the opposition offered by the dark-brown negro races, the Nahasi of the monu- 
ments—with whom lighter tribes of Semitic origin, coming in from the Red Sea, 
were early associated in the mountain country between the sea and the Nile,—the 
rule of the Pharaohs extended far up the Nile. Inscriptions on rocks between 
19° and 20° north have preserved the remembrance of the great deeds of 
Thothmes I. As Egypt sank, Ethiopia, its junior, rose, and, in the seventh century, 
arose Ethiopian kings of Egypt. The oldest monuments preserved in the ruins of 
Napata belong to the time of Rameses II.; they are pure Egyptian, like the 
later works of native kings. What variations there are point to barbaric influence. 
Black goddesses more than once appear. A certain preference for the female 
clement, perhaps connected with this, often mects us in old Nubia, and even 
affected the conditions under which the crown passed in the kingdom of Meroe. 
Here Greek culture and language struck permanent roots. Nowhere in Mussul- 
man Africa did Christianity have a more secure position for centuries. Nubia 
was the refuge of Christians who were persecuted in Egypt. Monophysite 
Christianity reckoned its adherents in an unbroken chain from Lower Egypt intc 
Abyssinia. Part, at least, of the Bedjas must, under the influence of the Christiar 
kingdom of Aloa, have been converted to this form of Christianity, and there art 
said to be Christians still among them. 

Here, as elsewhere, Islam has made a desert. Nubia is a weak shadow 0 
what it once was. Not only the Egyptian splendour has vanished, but its after 
bloom has miserably withered. Who would think, to look at the famous ol 
capital of the Soudan, Sennaar, the king of which ruled as far as Wady Halfe 
that it was not long ago the seat of so powerful a prince. Six or seven hundre 
straw huts surround the red brick ruin where the palace once stood. The younge 
towns which have sprung up in its place, like Khartoum or Suakin, are a poc 
substitute. Ethiopia, once famous, was forgotten even to its name, and th 
travels of Burckhardt, Belzoni, and Riippell in the beginning of this century wer 
like a rediscovery. Like Mesopotamia, Nubia was a land of herdsmen. When th 
Nile used to overflow its banks and bring fertility, the desert was inundated wit 
shifting sands, and the cultivated strips and oases along the stream with shiftin 
peoples. A second Hyksos age came upon Nubia. Coast tribes had, even befor 
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-oming of Islam, wandered in from Arabia, like the Sabzans of Abyssinia 
the Hyksos of Egypt.. Part of the powerful Arab tribe of the Tibetieh, 
d Hetems, came some decades ago under the protection of the government 
. the district of Moilah into the Sahel, without compensating the Beni-Amer 
Hababs for the pastures and watering-places they took. The name of Arabs 
orne with special right by the Shaikiyeh, who have a clear tradition that they 
grated from Arabia proper before the teaching of Islam had spread. Now 
iormerly these immigrant Arabs are most distinguished by their pronounced 
itary feeling ; even at the beginning of this century they waged bitter feuds 
h the petty sovereigns of the Nubian states. Formerly they held a marked 
sition among the inhabitants of Nubia and the Soudan, for the very reason that 
cy were the only people who rendered constant military service. In Dongola 
ose Arabs with their soldier-like organisation rose to the sovereignty. But the 
haikiyeh were also distinguished in the arts of peace. Burckhardt saw better 
andwriting in their schools at Merawi than the best in Cairo. The Mamelukes, 
when driven out of Egypt, founded a state of their own in Dongola, with which 
the Shaikiyeh were thenceforward at hardly interrupted feud. In this new short- 
lived kingdom many of the evil seeds were sown which came up in the most 
recent history of Nubia, in which Jellabas and Dongolawis have earned a bad 
Name as oppressors of the negrocs, slave-hunters, and traders, and arbitrary 
Officials, They seem likely to be as ruinous to the rule of the Mahdi as they 
Were to that of the Khedive.' 
In Southern Nubia, after the conquest by the Arabs, history took quite a 
different course owing to the outbreak from Darfour, probably about the beginning 
if the sixteenth century, of the negro people known as Funges. Without adhering 
"tly to Islam—for Bruce saw numerous sorcerers about the Funge king— 
Y were converted, and by degrees lost their negro character, retaining, however, 
tuch barbarism that their most famous king, Malek el Gahman, preferred human 
to any other article of food. The Funges rushed across to Kordofan, and 
led their rule southwards as far as Fazogl. Like true negro kings they were 
‘to levy tribute on the native chiefs, leaving all else at their disposal. In 
s€© way Shendy, Berber, and Dongola were once tributary to the Funge 
When Bruce first visited their kingdom in Sennaar, he found it defended 
tary border, in which farming soldiers of the Funge stock tilled the land. 
fa, moon-worshippers and pork-eaters, wore thick copper rings on their 
@e2icles, Bruce was delighted with the orderliness of the camping, the 
©quipment of these troops—steel mail-shirts, copper morions, large 
$3 in red leather scabbards. 
he Axrabs found in Egypt, and the plains and deserts beyond the Nile, 
EZY of spreading,and have remained in constant movement, we see the 
mSgzrants into Abyssinia, that island of lofty mountains in East Africa 
ea bed in the course of ages with staying in one place. Instead of 
= Semitic colony have remained as it were stuck fast in the mountains 
e 4\byssinia, never even reaching the Nile, the most copious arm of 
fm@<i flows in its upper course amid their habitations. And thus the 
aE Possibility that the Semites of Egypt at the Nile mouth might 
& those of Abyssinia at the eastern Nile source, has remained un- 


* [This was of course written before the recent recovery of Dongola. ] 
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culture proved by the presence of numerous Jews (called Falasha) in Abyssinia, 
and by the strong Judaic element in Abyssinian Christianity. There is no doubt 
that here as in Southern Arabia a strong Jewish immigration once took place, 
though when is uncertain. The last Himyaritic sovereign of Abyssinia was well 
disposed towards the Jews, and there were at the same time Jewish kings in 
Southern Arabia, and Christian Greeks in the harbours of Axum. Even in the 
sixth century Abyssinia was regarded as the protector of Christians in the Red Sea 
district, and in Southern Arabia an Abyssinian king defeated the pagan and 
Jewish Himyarites. 

The often-quoted obelisks of Axum cannot be accepted as evidence for the 
connection with Egypt once assumed as certain. Some of them are quite small, 
some 80 feet high; some rough, others regularly hewn. One has engraved on 
the front of its base, of clongated rectangular plan, a door with a lock, on another 
are the coils of a vine. They might be the work of late Egypto-Greek craftsmen. 
Of similar origin perhaps is the sphinx-like figure carved in the rock beside the lake 
of Encharo. On the other hand, at various places in Abyssinia there are massive 
edifices with thick walls of large stones put together without mortar; houses on 
e'evations, walls, seats as though for assemblies, reminding us strikingly of similar 
ones in South Arabia. The rock churches recall Arabian and Syrian work. 

Trustworthy information about Abyssinia has reached us through Greek 
navigators, who traded near whcre the mouth of the Baraka now is, then at 
Massowah or Arkiko, and founded towns. From Adule near the present Zulla, 
the Greeks and Romans fetched ivory, rhinoceros horn, and tortoiseshell. We 
have Abyssinian coins with Greek inscriptions of the fourth century, A.D. The 
spread of Islam all round its frontiers made the country an island of Christianity 
ina Mussulman ocean. Islam never took a prominent place in the history of the 
kingdom till the time when the Mussulman Gallas invaded the land from the 
south, while the Turks in the sixteenth century encompassed it from the side of 
the sea; so that the connection with European Christendom which was regained 
at the same time was of little practical value. 

We have spoken in former sections of the relations of the southern East 
African countries with Arabia and Asia generally. 


§ 5. ISLAM 


Extension and limitation in place of Islam—Traces of Judaism, Chrisianity, Paganism—Superstition— Local 
variations—<Asiatic followers—-Priests and dervishes, errant divines, fakirs, convents, brotherhoods, hadjis 
—Islam as the carrier of Arab culture. Its civilizing power in Central Africa—Campaigns of conquest— 
Arab learning and science——-System of law—Theocracy. 


THE starting-place of Islam lies by the desert, to the southward and eastward of 
that whence Judaism and Christianity arose. These sprang from the most fertile 
historical soil of the past—Palestine, Egypt,Greece, Rome—and were from the outsct 
no less well furnished for interaction at many points with western culture than Islam 
was defective in this respect. It suffers from its narrow local basis. It is full of 
usages indicating a religion suited to Arabia, and this influence goes deep down. 
Mahommed’s monotheism took its rise in the dream-life of the Arab due to the 
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limitless and magnificent monotony of the desert, and was a great advance fromm 
the polytheism of natural forces and star-worship towards a spiritual religion ; but 
in spite of all advantages, its power for development in a moral direction was 
checked by the lack of cosmopolitan humanity. 

That Islamitic culture is only made up from that of the races which the Arabs, 
in so astoundingly short a time, brought under their sway, is incredible in view 0€ 
the unwonted rapidity with which their language spread. - Yet some brilliant sides , 
fruitful too for culture, of the earlier developments of Islam may be traced tc 
Persian influence. In the intellectual activity of the Abbassides these traces 
appear; “in Mahmoun,” says Ranke, “there beat undoubtedly a vein of Persiar 
free thought ;” India contributed Buddhistic ideas. So too, in Asia Minor, Islanra 
takes on Turkish and Greek tints, and its elements in Egypt are different from 
what they are in Morocco. The Moors, who were once settled all along Nortk 
Africa from Egypt to Spain, differed essentially from the mental endowments anc# 
tendencies of Asia in their art and their industry, their chivalrous feeling. This 
contrast was early recognised. In its flourishing days the Islamite world witnessecd 
a great struggle for supremacy between the two great subdivisions, the Maghrebir2 
in the west, the Mashrikin in the east. The result was to acknowledge the east 
as superior in rhetoric and poctry, the west in art and science. These last indeecd 
always remained a sport, limited in place and to some extent in time, upon the 
old tree of oriental religion and existence. 

Pure monotheism is too abstract for mankind in general: could Orientals 
keep it clear of disturbing accretions? Islam developed the influence of the 
already existing monotheistic religions rapidly and in a one-sided way, in conscio.usS 
opposition to the then political refuge of Christianity, the Byzantine Empire. 
Mahommed condemned the Christian hierarchy of saints and the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which to him, with his need for sharp contrasts and no concillatior?, 
seemed pure polytheism. But his next friends and relations have now becom€ 
a whole Paradiseful of saints, who are more passionately revered than any 
Christian saints. Miracle- working sepulchres, and chapels in which Arab 
marabouts are buried in the Awdéch under their green-curtained beds, exist by’ 
thousands in the domain of Islam. Saints of this kind, as with us, are patrons 
of countrics, towns, professions. Every corporation in Mussulman countries has 
its patron, who is connected by legend with its functions. In remote regions, as 
on the road from Semipalatinsk to Sergiopol, nothing pleases the cye so much 
as the artistic forms of Tartar sepulchres. Hills are crowned with chapels in 
which the bodies of holy men rest ; and elevated sites are sought by preference 
for mosques. The divisions caused in Islam by different views as to Mahommed's 
successors are well known. 

The reforming spirit of Islam in its oldest form attacked idolatry, star-worship, 
murder of infant girls, and the like; but traces of the old star-worship have never 
been quite obliterated. There is a remnant of it in the vencration of the moon 
by the tribes east of the Jordan. The reverence for graves which leads a tribe 
not to stop at the tombs of its own ancestors, but even to cover the gravestones 
of others with kisses, and exclaim, “ Pardon, ye blessed,” recalls the ancestor- 
worship and cult of stones which has been able to maintain itself at the very 
centre of Islam, in honour paid to the black stone of the Kaaba. When Lepsius 
ascended Mount Serbal, in Arabia Petrza, he found that the Bedouins had made 
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a ring of small stones, which they approached with religious awe, praying and 
sacrificing sheep as thank-offerings within it. Alleged footprints in stone give rise 
to stone- worship. Mahommed wanted to dismount at Damascus, and had 
already one foot on the ground when he was told by the angel Gabriel that if he 
entered the earthly Paradise he must renounce that to come. The prophet re- 
mounted promptly, but his footmark is still to be seen on the rocky ground near 
the Hanran gate. Among the advantages which the Mahdi gained by his stay at 
the foot of Jebel Gedir was the influence of the holy stone which the Tagallas said 
they possessed there. No monotheism goes so far as Islam to meet the belief in 
spirits. Its Jinn are known even in distant regions where the religion itself 
is weakly represented. 

Among the Tartars and Kirghises the Mollah has taken over from the Shaman 
a whole string of superstitious usages, associated with the sanctity of fire, the oath 
over water, which the parties swearing drink, and other matters. The funeral 
carouses on the fortieth day after the death, and on its anniversary, are also at 
bottom pagan. 

Christian traces, again, have been preserved in Islam, most of all in Nubia, 
where they crop up from an earlier stratum of Christianity. Among the Bedjas 
Saturday is called “the little,’ Sunday “the great,” Sabbath; and they know 
Christmas and Easter as well as we do, though they can hardly read the calendar. 
The Tartars of the Ufa government, while still Christian, used to revere the 
Mussulman saints ; now the converse is found. Islam early underwent Christian 
influences ; but it is rather a continuation of Judaism, the more Semitic of the 
two monotheistic religions which preceded it, and its conception of the Deity is 
More Jewish than Christian. It grew up in open conflict with polytheism, and 
iN a quieter opposition to Judaism and Christianity. When it was growing, 
Mecca, as a great trading-place, had relations with all quarters, but especially 
with the Christian empire of Eastern Rome, which then embraced Syria and 
Arabia. 

With regard to the success of Islam in Africa we must not overlook a deeper 
relation between the religious ideas of pre-Islamic Arabia and ancient Africa. 
Africa was no strange soil for Arab nations. Circumcision, prohibition of various 
foods, polygamy, were indigenous here. The entire national and superstitious 
basis of Islam is familiar to-every negro. Whcre Islam contends, as in 
Senegambia, with a Christianity that is not quite recent, this superiority shows 
itself. Here Mussulmans devote themselves to the same work as Christians, but 
Arab culture better suits the tastes and requirements of the negro. He adapts 
himself far more readily to Mussulman dress and manners than to European, and 
outwardly with better success. 

The limit of ‘the extension of Islam in Africa is shown in our map of 
African culture. In Asia one can travel over Mussulman territory from the 

watershed of the Indus and Oxus all the way to Constantinople. Tothe eastward 
of the former point, however, Islam recurs only in larger or smaller groups, 
consisting practically of Shiites, the Badakshan pcople, most of the Baltis, the 
Dards of Astor and Gilgit, and the Cashmerees. Here Islam has gained ground 
on Buddhism. In India forty millions of Mussulmans, who formerly stood to the 
Hindoos in the position of rulers, form a little world apart; politically the most 
forcible, the most enthusiasticaHy united, the most formidable constituent of the 
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British Empire in India. The memory of the last brilliant days of India under 
Mussulman leadership does not easily die out. 

The civilized inhabitants of West and Central Asia are among the most fanatical 
of Mussulmans. In spite of their amiability, the Persians are often more reserved 
towards Christians than Arabs are; and Afghans still more so. Persian 
merchants may be seen on the paddle-boxes of the Volga and Caspian steamers, 
praying towards Mecca; and special kitchens are reserved for them that they 
may not have to eat with Christians. The Tartars imitate them, as though the 
neighbourhood of Christendom had an invigorating effect upon Islam, which has 
of recent years gained proselytes by hundreds among Christian Tartars and 
Chuvashes. Throughout Turkestan and the Volga country on the borders of 
Europe and Asia, the Mussulman religion is strongly represented. Almost every 
Bashkir village has its mosque and its cemetery, placed conspicuously on the 
road, surrounded by a hedge or by trees, and containing graves of the simplest 
kind, often only regularly-laid heaps of stone, a yard high ; often, again, mounds 
of earth with small wooden poles stuck in them. Among the handsomest, largest, 
and oldest monuments of a Turkestan town are several mosques, often covered 
with a Chinese pointed roof, in addition to a Greek church. Religious fanaticism 
takes for a time political forms, and swings back to its point of rest in mysticism. 
The spirit of Ali, the converter of Central Asia, a bloodthirsty apostle of the new 
faith, whose grave at Mazar-i-Sherif, near Balkh, is a place of pilgrimage for all 
Central Asiatic Moslems, breathes through their region till the present day. Here, 
and on to the frontier of China, the contrast with Buddhism, and perhaps the 
national contrast between Turk and Mongol, must have a strengthening effect 
upon the faith of Dzungars, Dungans, Taranches, Panthays, and _ other 
Mussulman groups of far Central Asia. 

Islam has its priests of lower and higher rank ; among some, as the Persians 
and Turkomans, their influence is small; elsewhere it is larger, as in Egypt and 
among the Moghrebins, where the ceremonies, prayer, ablution, prostration, 
preaching, prevent an attractive form of divine worship. The Mahdi’s mass- 
prayer-mecting, at which thousands of his followers placed themselves in rows, 
and prayed with him, had an inspiring effect. But much Shamanism has passed 
to the priests, and they arc hardly less slaves to superstition than the negrO 
witch-doctors. Lunatics, idiots, and other mentally-afflicted men and women ar€ 
treated by Mussulmans with pious reverence. Mahommed himself was subject tO 
fits of ecstasy, in which he received suggestions which he regarded as revelations 
from the Almighty, a condition which penetrates deep into the “ natural “ 
religions. Tlairs of some great saint, sewn into little leathern bags, are land = 
charms upon the breast of women in labour ; or water from the well | 
csiven them to drink ; or dust from the behets at Mecca strewn 
Amone the Mussulman Jolofs, leather pouches with verses 
hany from their necks in good fellowship with the magic f 
are among the Christians .7erzs worn by them a 
anklets, or verses, again, of the Koran [?], sharks’ « 
wood in a metal box on the breast. Not only 
in Central Asiatic towns inhabit little mud huts | 
the cemeteries, rank with the priestly class ; the 

cren snake-conjuring, including the feat of 
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been deprived of its poison-glands), from the tail upwards, the conjuror getting 
severely bitten all the time by the head. This may be a degraded form of an 
idea that is found in many places—even Islam has its Asclepius in Sheikh 
Sheridi, whose miracles are performed with a snake that cures all diseases,—but 
at any rate it shows a pronounced tendency to the most materialistic presentation 
of an idea. 

Islam is not wanting in formalists and supporters of things as they are— 
passionate opponents of all innovation and reform. Here as everywhere an 
enthusiast with ideas of reform is uncomfortable to prelates and dignitaries. The 
same cause is often served by inspired ascetics, who have more than once succeeded 
at critical moments of history in electrifying a people sunk in luxury. Some 
decades ago a religious reformation was started in North Africa by the Order of 
the Senoussi brethren, which has had political consequences. It imposed sacrifices 
on the population, but gained them over nevertheless, till they were ready to do 
compulsory services for it, and it found the judicial power on its side when there 
was a question of compelling such services. The Senoussi, like the Jesuits, got hold 
of the schools. It has declared war against the people’s pet luxuries, looking with 
an unfavourable eye on coffee, while its Moroccan members regard tea as harmless. 
[t will not even allow smoking. Women are forbidden to enter its places of 
worship, and it wishes to exciude them from the anniversary festivals of saints, 
which the men do not like, as at these popular festivals the women have to see 
that they are supplied with food. When the founder of the order wished to 
preach in Cairo, Sheikh Hanik launched an anathema at him and got him shut 
up. There have always been fakir villages in the hermits’ country of Egypt and 
Nubia, in which dwell none but these holy men, priests without any priestly 
charge. They can read and write, they allow no music, no dance, no festival, 
and therefore have the reputation of great sanctity. The sheikh of such a village 
is the greatest fakir of the neighbourhood, and is believed in as a prophet by 
every one. Many private persons besides live in the odour of sanctity. As the 
Mussulman powers decayed, politics became blended with religion. It was in 
Soil like this that Mahdism grew. The first Mahdi was a dervish from the little 
village of Uba on the White Nile; his supporters were fakirs and citizens who 
Were respected as saints, and were influential accordingly. The French maintain 
that in the Algerian rising of 1830 they felt the hand of the secret societies com- 
posed of these political conspirators in religious garb. 

Political movements among these Orientals come in like epidemics. The 

especially are carried on in their political hopes and plans by a high 
“mmunity of ideal, which makes up for the lack of practical unity. The posses- 
‘ion of common places of pilgrimage, especially Mecca, which forms a local centre 
for the religious consciousness more effective than Jerusalem or Rome has ever 

n, is of greater importance in this respect. Mecca is visited yearly by thousands 
of pilgrims ; those who come from furthest off frequently being years away from 

¢. How many Hadjis who have seen the splendour of Islam in its holy 
Places go forth into the world to proclaim it to others! They experience practi- 
ally the influence of a religion which brings together men from the Niger, from 
Celebes, from Thrace, from India, and gives them a deep sense of communion. 
To have tested this means more than all the “five things” which the Moslem 
Needs to be a Hadji, the pious purpose, the presence on the Mount Arafu, the 
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over which it had risen to rule by the force of faith and the sword. For centuries 
Mussulman states were the greatest powers known in Africa and great part of 
Asia. These were not content with the profession of Islam, but must needs be 
genuine Arabs. They adopted the bearing and the weapons of Arabs. To this 
day the ruling stocks of the African desert and the Soudan, even those in remote 
Baghirmi, trace their descent from dwellers in Mecca or Yemen. Even the 
Kabardians of the Caucasus hold themselves to be descended from the Arabs. In 
Africa indeed it is not pure imagination. Ibn Batuta affirms that certain Arab 
tribes of Mauritania, including the Sanhajad, are of South Arabian stock, and 
belong to the group of the Himyarites, whom even in dress and mode of hut- 
building he compares with the Moghrebin. Mere externals form the professors 
of Islam into a great fraternity, recognisable everywhere. The sandalwood rosaries 
of the Mecca pilgrims, all the formulary of prayer and sacrifice, the pilgrimage, 
and festivals, the turbans of various colours, the loose-flowing clothes, in more 
limited districts small marks like the burnous of the Moghrebins, or even the blue 
stripe in the cloth worn by the Abyssinian Mussulman, or, to pass to a higher 
level, community of language, at least in certain formule which act as a signal 
for recognition, contribute to the feeling of unity which the east in its political 
disintegration needs as much as medieval Europe needed Rome. “The pride,” 
says Munzinger, “ which every Mussulman people feels, is the offspring of unity, 
of the sense of kinship. He has a religious patriotism which passes over friend- 
ship or family.” It is part of the Moslem’s comfort in life that his life is hedged 
in by innumerable little traditions and distinctions, for in these he most easily 
finds the difference between himself and the infidel. The only time that Vambéry 
ran a risk of being recognised in his disguise as a mendicant priest was when a 
colleague was surprised to see that the hair on his arms lay neither upwards nor 
downwards. Sonnites and Shiites respectively wash their arms from elbow to 
knuckles and in the contrary direction. Burckhardt was in danger of being taken 
for a European through washing his mouth with water after instead of before 
drinking coffee. 

The Arabs as a race have never arrived at the reposeful state of manufacturing, 
on their own account, material flowing in from without ; their activity has fulfilled 
itself in conquest and extension. Though in the first century after Mahommed 
the expansive force of the race acted powerfully in all directions, coming in contact 
no less with eastern than with western civilization, this lasted so short a time 
that little, indeed nothing of it, came back with them. For a time a new meaning 
was put into the life of the stock. By union it had seen its forces grow stupen- 
dously ; certain branches of literature flourished ; talents of the most various 
kinds were quickened and stimulated. But the task soon became too great for 
the true intimate adherents of the Prophet, the Ishmaelites, the valiant sons of 
the desert, unused to sedentary culture. They founded the greatness of Islam, 
but also contributed to its retrogression. When they settled they soon fell into 
idleness, or sunk under the culture which they had conquered with arms not with 
brains. Islam flowered most splendidly in non-Mussulman countries. We must 
keep the Arabs separate from the Nubians, Egyptians, Mauritanians, hidden under 
the garb of Arab culture ; though the separation cannot everywhere be maintained. 
In Egypt, the history of which is somewhat better known than that of other parts 
¥ North Africa, the term Arabs is applied to the inhabitants who can be 
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name Moghrebin the true Arab now understands Moors, Algerines, and 
nisians, who are known among other Arabs by the burnous. As a solitary 
vivor of the sway of Islam over a great part of the Mediterranean basin may 
mentioned the Maltese language, a corrupt Arabic which established itself in 

island under Saracen rule. At the present day it is full of Italian, German, 
1 Provencal elements, and is the predominant speech of the country parts only, 
ile Italian decidedly prevails in the towns. Maltese, with its medley of 
2i7n elements, can be compared only to Abyssinian and to the extinct 
arabic of Southern Spain. 

Islam knows no secular law. The priest is also the judge, even as the mosque 
1 place of asylum. Ancient legal customs, ordeal by fire, and the like, have 
vived in Arabia from old times; and many of these cruel institutions have passed 
o the Koran. The Koran, however, is not a thing apart, but claims to take 
‘cedence of all political rules. Every Mussulman state is essentially theocratic ; 
1, besides, it is known that the destinies of Islam in its first century were in the 
nds of a great warrior caste, which recognised no private property, but divided 
: spoils among all fighting men and all the faithful. The socialistic spirit 
ich forbade interest to be taken on loans has naturally been unable to 
netrate far, at least among such commercial people as Persians and Moors—a 
tsian proverb says: “ No trade, no fortune”; but it survives in many details. 

The Moslem, like the Hebrew, conceives of the Deity as a being prone to 
ath. Since Mahommed received the intimation that even war might serve to 
read the true faith, his elect have been entitled to do him service by means of 
ger, rage, and cruclty. This gives the basis for a peculiar ethical doctrine. 
an need suppress only certain evil impulses, others he may allow to grow 
xuriantly. Their fatalism might make us believe that the astrology and sooth- 
ying of Chaldean times was in turn active and flourishing in Arab superstition. 
is hard to conceive how the apparently freest utterances of the will are burdened 
id fettered, and how the finest blossoms of natural disposition are killed by 

Islam, as a religion of conversion by the sword, has not held forth the highest 
eals, but in their place has left to the nation a heritage of rough force which has 
come an important element in extending it and to some extent in giving it 
ternal strength. Campaigning in fanatical hordes comes halfway to meet their 
madic tendencies and unstable conditions of life, and has been constantly 
‘peated. The insurrection of the Mahdi in Nubia against the Turks of Egypt 
as not so unusual a phenomenon as many think. At the end of 1856 Ibrahim 
hereef-ed-deen, a Foulah from the Niger district, entered Bornu on his way to 
lecca, with the reputation of sanctity, and accompanied by a host of people who 
‘lieved him to possess supernatural powers. He never rode, he wore only 
indals, and went scantily clothed. Advancing slowly, to give his family time 
'get away from their tribe and join him, he saw the number of his followers 
mtinually increasing. Imperceptibly the fakir became a political power, 
ingerous no less through the fanaticism than through the mobile character of his 
st, which was as much an army as a band of pilgrims. The nucleus of this army 
the faith was formed by Fulbes from the west, armed with bows and arrows, who 
rounded the fakir like a bodyguard. 
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§ 6. LIFE IN THE NOMAD DISTRICTS OF AFRICA AND ARABIA 


Dress, ornament, weapons—Places of abode—Cattle-breeding and nomadism—<Arab origin of the domestic 
animals of East Africa— Agriculture in Southern Arabia and Nubia— Food — Manufactures—Artisan 
castes in Southern Arabia—Nubian industries—Arabs as seamen and merchants—The trade of Nubsa— 
The zeriba system—Character and mental disposition—Barriers—Arab art—Position of women—The 
family—Polygamy—Tribe and state—Political retrogression. 


THE dress of the nomad Arab Is so simple and appropriate that it must long have 
been such as we know it. Among the Arabs of the north and centre no man’s 
worth was ever lowered by the most extreme simplicity of attire. _Mahommed, 
and Omar his successor, despised all ornament, and the former might be seen 
mending his own sandals. The long white shirt is gathered in by a girdle of raw 
leather ; and besides this there is the cloak, brown or black and white striped, 
to which in the cooler north, even in the Jordan country, is added in winter a 
sheep-skin jacket coloured red on the outside, and the turban, white or parti- 
coloured, made of a piece of cotton or silk some four feet square, fringed on two 
sides. This is held by a black hair-thread, bound twice round the forehead and head, 
and behind lies almost on the nape of the neck. This headdress is highly practical 
and comfortable ; the string round the temples is a protection against sunstroke, 
and the ends of the cloth can be drawn over the face to shelter the eyes. Among 
the Nubians the clothing is reduced to a cotton toga. Each sandal is cut from 
a single piece of leather, and the thong passes between the great toe and the next. 
Still simpler is the women’s dress. They go about in loose, long blue smocks, 
the sleeves of which, some two yards long, serve to cover the head, and as an 
upper garment. The wealthier wear a kind of mantle over this. The lower part 
of the face is covered by a cloth, leaving only nose and eyes exposed. The dress 
of the town-dwelling Arab, and of the South Arabian agriculturists, consists, for 
men, of a blue shirt with long loose sleeves—the ends of which are tied together 
behind, leaving the arms free—a white apron, and a blue head-fillet, round which 4 
yellow string 1s twisted. The women wear trousers and shifts striped in gay colours, 
and a kind of cap made of a kerchief, over which, however, they put a broad- 
brimmed straw hat. They are not veiled. Getting near the hot coast the men’s 
costume dwindles to the apron, to which rich people add a jacket like that of the 
Malays. Here one often sees tattooing, which is widespread even among the 
Tunisian Arabs. 

Men like to wear on the left upper arm a goat’s horn filled with strong 
perfumes, preferably crocodile-musk, together with a pair of iron tweezers fof 
extracting splinters, and a pouch with texts from the Koran. Women wear 
silver (seldom gold) ear-rings and nose-rings, silver bangles round arms and ankles, 
often even little bells and bits of coral at the end of their tresses. The Nubians 
wear ornament as copiously as any African race, silver finger-rings sct with 
cornelians, strings of the same stones round the waist, necklaces of glass or even 
amber. The esteem for particular stones, like the onyx, which the Nubians like 
to wear at the neck, ground into the form of a longish bar, recalls the old 
Egyptian fashion. 

As a mode of hairdressing we find among the Bedouins locks or plaits hanging 
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unquiet times, when nearly every family had to look to itself for protection; 
people tried to secure safety by living on a steep rock in a house like a fortress. 
Some places, like Hadieh, the capital of Jebel Nema, consist of scattered houses 
on the hill sides. Only the markets lie on the road. One comes upon them 
every dozen miles or so; two rows of small shops in which the tradespeople of the 
neighbourhood offer their goods for sale on market-days, but otherwise deserted. 
The foundation of the houses is generally quarried stone, the upper part of a 
coarse plaster. Arab towns, as a rule, are close built, boldly placed on mountain 
slopes. The houses, to make the most of the space within the many-towered 
walls, have six or seven stories. Irregular balconies and turrets, often of prettily 
carved wood or woven reed, give a picturesque look to the streets. Window- 
glass being dear, thin plates of a highly trans- 
parent alabaster are used. The windows are 
bright with flowers. The narrow streets are 
covered with arches, or simply with boards, 
mats, or sail-cloth, and therefore are dark, but 
cool in summer. In the middle is a kennel, 
in which the beasts of burden walk, while on 
either side is a narrow footway. Perfect 
mountains of filth lie here and there. The 
Oriental’s favourite attitudes are perching, 
squatting, and lying, which renders tables and 
chairs unnecessary even for the well-to-do. 
Even in Algeria divans are only found in 
European houses. Little tables, mostly octa- 
— sonal, as high as stools, are used for serving 
Gazelle-trap from the Atbara district—one- : 
givonthacal-size, -(iedin Siascuni) coffee. The place of cupboards and drawers ts 
taken by chests, painted red, and Arabesqued 
in gold. On the clay or plaster floor, mats in summer, carpets in winter, are 
far more necessary than with us, and as it were do in place of flooring. 
Laying and cleaning them was in Persia formerly the task of the /ferashes—from 
fersh, a carpet. 

Buffaloes are numerous in swampy lowlands where thickets are plenty. In 
Mesopotamia, for example, the Afuddli Arabs have no sheep, few cows, but 
buffaloes in abundance. The most important animals herded by the Arabs are 
horses, and recently camels even more. The export of horses from Arabia still 
amounts to several thousand in a year, but it is no longer so paying as formerly ; 
while even in Nejd the camel is coming more and more into use for riding. 
Horse-breeding gathers round the political centres, where rich sheikhs keep their 
studs. In these there are often over a hundred animals, while some hundreds 
more are put out to grass with tribes in the neighbourhood. Formerly it was the 
Wahabee capital Riad; now it is Hail, the seat of the Emir of Shammar, the 
most powerful prince in all North and Central Arabia. West of the Jordan horses 
are rare, but to the east of it the people are proud of their large establishments. 
In Southern Arabia fast-trotting donkeys are bred with success. In Africa, 
wherever, as in the north and east of Darfour, the climate is favourable to the 
growth of grass, cattle are bred on a magnificent scale seldom seen in the mother- 
country. In northern Darfour the immigrant Arabs pasture camels by the 
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indred thousand. Herds and flocks are a luxury to them, since camel’s milk 
itisfies all their need for food. Mason estimated the number of animals in sight 
tthe encampment of the Homr Arabs at 30,000 head. The Baggaras of Nubia, 
n the other hand, take their name from the fact that they breed chiefly cows. 
he Soghawas breed sheep with long curly wool. 

Horses and mules are seen less often among the Nubian herdsmen, more in 
lorthern Nubia than among the Kabbabish; but in 2 
ertain places there are many donkeys. The fleet 
Jongola horse, found also in Upper Egypt, is more 
ke the Arab than the heavy animal of Lower Egypt. 
‘he Nubians ride almost exactly like the Arabs, and 
tem to have got horses and camels first from Arabia. 
‘hroughout the Eastern Soudan and Nubia we find 
he humped ox, unquestionably akin to the Zebu of 
ndia and Southern Arabia. The smaller Egyptian 
x, short-horned and without hump, was once common 
ere, but has almost entirely died out in consequence 
f rinderpest. A peculiar breed of dogs may well 
e of similar origin, namely, the grey hound-like 
unting - dog, used by the Hassanieh and other 
iabised tribes in hunting the gazelle, and held in 
xtraordinary esteem. | 

The agriculture of the Bedouins is limited; but 
le oasis of Northern Arabia produces corn, especially 
heat, barley, and in recent times increasingly maize. 
n some places, in the country east of the Jordan, the 
ultivation of the vine for making raisins is important, 
nd wine is made in small quantities in Yemen. 
this is generally the true land of agriculture ; here | 
aming is widespread and of high quality, the irriga- t 
ion being on a great scale. The higher slopes, where i | 
leither oxen nor asses will climb, are tilled with a 3 
ickle-shaped hoe. Durra and millet (called duchn) 7 
nN close clumps reach a height of 16 to 20 feet. | : | 
With the abundant supply of water, and the warm V4 ade ont dine) a ae 
limate, harvest and seedtime go on all the year ing knife from Kordofan—one- 

: : sixth real size. (Frankfort Museum). 
ound. In Southern Yemen there is a curious way 
{ keeping the cut corn, by laying it with the stalks among the branches of the 
fees that stand in the field. 

Nubian farming is confined to narrow strips which can be reached by artificial 
Tigation. In all it does not cover more than 1000 square miles, but as far as it 
0es it is almost as thorough as in Egypt. It lacks indeed the pigeon’s dung, 
’ canal mud, and the sebakh or rubbish of old towns, so rich in salts, which 
tve to manure the exhausted fields of Lower Egypt. Yet in spite of the small 
‘tent of the cultivated tracts, the numbers of the agricultural population of Nubia 
r exceed those of the nomad. Arrangements for irrigation enliven the banks of 
e Nile in Nubia no less than in Egypt. Ditches run through the newly-tilled 
Ids, into which the water is raised by means of drawing-wheels. The tracing, 
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crafts has had a bad effect. Once the Arab brought the spinning-wheel to 
Morocco; now the bazaars of Algiers, Tunis, Cairo, and Smyrna are filled with 
the products of European industry. 

In Nubia potter’s ware, obviously in direct connection with the traditions of 
Egyptian work, forms an article of trade much in request. Specially in demand, 
even as far as Upper Egypt, are the axllahks or porous 
carthenware water-jugs of fine Nile mud, which keep their 
contents cool by the evaporation of the water which oozes 
through. Salt-boilers are a kind of poorer craftsmen. 
Sugarloaf-shaped baskets are woven from the thinner roots 
of the mimosa, each of which is filled with salt to the 
value of five piastres. This salt is one of the most 
important articles of the home trade in Kordofan. The 
best weapons, especially the long swords, are imported, 
and the armour, formerly so much worn, was also of 
foreign work. Even in smith’s work of the simpler kind, 
certain negroes of the Upper Nile are superior to the 
Nubians ; who indeed, on this very account, for a long 
time kept those clever ironworkers, the Jurs, in a kind 
of industrial serfage. Nubian industry has, with their 
trade, advanced far into the negro countries. At Dem 
Suleiman, where there were gold and silver smiths, Nubians 
worked ivory into rings and pipes, sword and dagger hilts, 
with considerable artistic proficiency in the Arab style. 

Arab navigation, in the full sense, has made hardly 
any progress since the time of their active intercourse 
with India. The Arab sandjya is an undccked vessel of 
at most cighty to one hundred tons burden, with two 
masts, one much smaller than the other. Each mast has 
a yard formed of a single stick and carrying a lateen sail. 
When hoisted, the yards cross each other. The passenger 
marvels at the strange mysterious songs of short broken 
lines, which one man leads, and others take up, while the 
rest emit croaking sounds at regular intervals by way of 
accompaniment. The vezs on a raised seat takes his 

| share in rowing. Not unfrequently he is a_ negro. 
A Nubian sword with Solingen 

blade, leather sheath, and «Although the Arabs had the compass before Europeans, 
er etanng real size. yet they now use only compasses of European manu- 
facture. While the coast towns of the Red Sea have 

Indian timber at their disposal, and the style of shipbuilding too seems to be 
Indian in origin, in the Soudan the only timber that can be sawn into planks 
is the sunt acacia (A. nelotica); and even of this planks 10 feet long are rare. 
The wood, too, is so hard that it has to be cut up when green, and sawing 1s 
an art little known in the Soudan. The planks, if of suitable shape, are put 
together with strong iron nails, and so a kind of cyclopean wooden structure is 
achieved, which offers as stout a resistance to cataracts as to hippopotami. 
Boat-building formerly went on so briskly at Khartoum that the sxn¢ forests 
were destroyed a long way up the Nile. The difficulties and even dangers of 
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the sake of their meat, and hardly made any use of the tusks. This accumulated 
wealth was soon put into circulation. When Schweinfurth reached Khartoum on 
his second journey in 1868 the revenue from ivory of 500,000 Maria Theresa 
dollars yearly was only maintained by the elephant-hunters going every year 
farther afield. The expeditions of the regular slave-traders did not until later 
profit by the ivory-traders’ roads and stations; yet without these they would not 
have been able to extend their raids so rapidly or so far into the interior. 

Not till the surplus tvory was exhausted, and the surplus of human beings 
carried off to the slave-marts of Egypt and Nubia, did trade turn to war. The 
increase of kidnapping caused bloody conflicts with the innocent natives who 
tricd by force to keep the vessels away from their settlements. The traders soon 
found it necessary to take an armed escort on board, and instead of a single 
vessel a trader would send off two or three at a time. Such a flotilla would carry 
from forty to one hundred soldiers, quite cnough to form an imposing force 
against negroes armed with spear and arrows. Soon the negroes began to 
demand more valuable articles in exchange for ivory and slaves ; copper arm-rings, 
brandy, and above all cattle, which they regard as the highest form of wealth; 
at times also corn and salt. Then the traders would make common cause with a 
tribe, and under its guidance fall upon its neighbours, and try to take as many 
prisoners as possible. At the same time any cattle that could be found were 
carried off, part being used to reward friendly negroes, part to exchange for goods. 
Most of the adventurers founded forts or serthbas with permanent garrisons in 
friendly districts, to serve as bases for raids into the interior. In this way Arabs 
and Nubians became the lords, short-sighted and rapacious enough, of a large 
region on the Upper Nile. Egyptian sovercignty, for which the way had thus 
been prepared, bore to the end the brand of intimate connection with the slave- 
trading and slave-hunting interest. The name of the /e/lada, or Gallabah (Nubian 
Arab trader), became among the negroes a name to frighten children with.  Felkin 
heard one evening a Soudan woman singing as she ground the corn :— 

Work hard, grind hard, for the Ga//aéah are strong, 
And if we don’t work we shall be beaten with sticks ; 


If they have no sticks, they will shoot us with guns ; 
Work hard, grind hard. 


The warlike Baggara tribe furnished soldiers to these robber-pioneers. Many 
of the so-called trading-vessels which plied up-stream at the end of the year 
carried only the necessary number of armed men, but no exchangeable goods. 
Among the Baggaras, who not only lead an idyllic pastoral life, but are also bold 
clephant-hunters and robbers, the adventurers would collect “business partners,” 
possessing if possible a few good horses and armed with muskets. If the expedi- 
tion turned out well, the Baggaras got a share of the profits. The first nucleus 
of the Mahdi’s troops was formed of persons who had seen fighting as slave- 
traders and their Baggara mercenaries. Thus grew up the serzba system—seriba 
or sirb in the Soudan as in Arabia means a thorn hedge or stockade—those 
scattered Nubian settlements in the Upper Nile district, one-third trade depots, 


one-third arsenals, one-third plantations ; to which an important part was assigned. 


not only transitorily in the conquest and discovery of these new countries, but as 
the centres about which new permanent towns like Dem Suleiman and Jur Ghattas 


have grown. 
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A NUBIAN WARRIOR. 
(From Life by Pigihein) 
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into black ashes every settlement, their rage for destruction had even been vented 
on the plantain groves, every canoe had been split to pieces, every island had 
been searched.” He estimates the region devastated by them at 44,000 square 
miles; and thinks that to each of the great Arab chiefs must be assigned a 
corresponding area of action and destruction. “ Half a dozen men, aided by their 
hundreds of bandits, have divided three-fourths of the Great Upper Congo Forest.” 

Arab saints show to what a height of self-restraint the Arab can be raised 
by his moral law ; and the seclusion of women keeps immorality out of the streets 
of Arab towns, But the serious matter is not so much immorality as the lack of 
moral consciousness. People are not more vicious here than elsewhere, but they 
do not feel vice to be any burden. The moral law is regarded only from an 
intellectual point of view. This 1s parallel to the Jack of cleanliness, the finer 
sense of which is wanting. The 
conscience is slack. The light- 
hearted way in which the civilized 
Mussulmans of Egypt pardon a 
thief, not withdrawing from him 
their goodwill or even their society, 
shows their conception of morals 
to be on a low level. Effeminacy 
and immorality by no means go 
hand in hand in the east. From 
poverty or avarice many people, 
especially in populous and ex- 
hausted Egypt, live in the most 
wretched style, and are yet ad- 


Tobacco-pipe of ivory from the Upper Nile—one-fifth real size. dicted to vices which with us are 
(Christy Collection. ) 


looked upon as vices of luxury 
and of great cities. The sensual nature emerges in preponderant strength, and 
finds no corrective in regular labour of mind or body. Even spiritual natures, 
like the Mahdi of 1882, are ultimately dragged down by it. Both in the Arab 
and in the Nubian, the dignified solemnity of the outward demeanour shows a 
combination of oricntal repose with natural force which always impresses persons 
of artistic temperament. The noble bearing is in their very bodily structure. 
Yet we should be wrong if we thought that this frank noble bearing, this intrepid 
calm, expressed nothing but a proud sense of honour. In presence of the least 
chance of pecuniary gain, it melts away like wax in the sun. It is yet more 
astonishing to find even more noble qualitics than these merely external charac- 
teristics cntering into this blend. “ Frank, bold, open, warm friends, bitter 
enemies” ; so says Burckhardt of the Shereefs whose acquaintance he made; and 
he extends this verdict to all the true Arabs known to him. Contentment and 
therewith absence of any conccit in respect of rank or wealth, distinguish the 
Bedouins of the desert. Insignificance of exterior, and contracted poverty, are 
features in Arab warrior heroes. The fecling for political independence has ever 
been proper to the Arab, and has often been stimulated by religious fanaticism. 
Barth says that the farther west we go in North Africa, the more warlike and 
spirited are the inhabitants, till the greatest feeling of independence is reached 
in Morocco. The Atlas is the home of the liberty-loving Kabyles, but the 
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Nubian Arabs fought the English with no less contempt of death, and the 
pastoral tribes of Barca are not yet wholly subdued by the Turks. 

The experience of centuries has shown that on the average the European 
excels the Arab in physical strength. Even the desert Arab, in spite of his 
savage freedom, misses the nerves of stecl which a man cannot do without ; and 
therewith is wanting a tranquil steadiness, showing rather a strain of feminine 
caprice. It is proverbial among the French that Arabs are good to lead, bad to 
govern ; their sensitiveness, their tenacity of certain forms, their keen sense of 
injustice, render this difficult. It was no chance 
that put the Arabs at the head of the great 
movement of Islam. Their minds have also a 
share of philosophic power. Vambéry says, in 
contrasting the Arab with the Turk: “The 
Turk is a man of religious sentiment only; the 
Arab 1s a religious thinker.” But this specula- 
tive sense is lacking in critical effort. Regard all 
novelties as good and true, even if they are to turn 
out false, says a Nubian proverb. Arab science 
has never forced itself free from the bonds of 
superstition. A great deal is said of the astro- 
nomy and mathematics of the Arabs; but if 
astrological ends had not been immediately con- 
nected with astronomy, even in this field the . 
researches of a later age would never have come 
to pass. Long ago, even as to-day, the followers 
of Islam understood by science only theology, 
grammar, logic, and the fine art of rhetoric. 
Part of Arab erudition, that is the play of the 
mind so-called, is to call things by periphrases 
instead of by their names. Yet a natural interest 
in things cannot be denied to them. Carette = 
places the practical genius of the Arabs very Nubian tobacco-pipe—one-fourth real size. 

: eine : (Hagenbeck Collection. ) 

high—“ those pilgrim-geographers, whom their 

religion bids to travel; those thinking magnets, who have to turn five times a 
day to the same point of the compass; those keen observers whose memory of 
what they have secn is their safeguard and reputation.” If, on the other hand, 
fault has been found with the indefiniteness of their geographical nomenclature, 
we must remember that it is the motive of nomads faithfully to preserve the 
name of a tribe, and only to name localities after it. All the mobility of the 
Arab is in some degree external ; his mind does not progress with his conquest 
of political and intellectual advantages. The Arab mind has never enriched the 
world with any new truth. 

One cannot speak, cither, of Arab art as one does of Egyptian or Greck. 
Arab art is the art of races subdued by Islam. Limited by the Prophet's com- 
mand to copy no living thing, it has developed a great wealth of surface decora- 
tion in geometrical patterns, rarely in plant-subjects, but it from the narrow area 
of the carpet that it springs. Carpet patterns give their value to pottery and 
metal-work alike ; architecture does the samc in the grandest style, while painting 
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This is the crown of Moslem culture, to learn it is only permitted to a thaleb, a 
man learned in the Scriptures, who can prove his erudition by repeating the whole 
Koran without a mistake. Thus there 1s no culture in our sense. Travellers in 
the best parts of Arabia have praised the greater education of young people in 
the Wahabee localities, where reading and writing as well as religious lore are well 
known; but in Africa, in spite of Koran and intercourse, the Arabs are often as 
ignorant as the negroes themselves. In the whole Soudan, Barth found hardly 
an Arab who knew anything about the dominion of his people on the east coast 
of the continent. One learned man only knew one name from those regions— 
Sofala. But so it was in the best period. The culture of individuals was to 
that of the mass in the same ratio as the buildings of the Sultans of Ispahan, 
Samarcand, and Agra were to the mass of wretched mud huts. | 
Emphasise as we may the influence exercised by women even on Mahommed, 
it will not be denied that woman’s sphere in the whole area of Islam lies far below 
that of men; which it does not exalt, but far more often drags down. In the 
harems the philosophy of life held by old superstitious nations, and negresses im- 
ported from Africa, still prevails, and the women of a wealthy or notable Turk or 
Persian, though wrapped in all the luxuries that European industry can furnish, 
and though their husbands are at the head of the state, are in education little 
different from their sisters on the steppe in the heart of Asia. The harem laughs 
down and frustrates many steps which the masculine world makcs on the field of 
innovation. Only where European education has penetrated deeply, and that is 
rare, has it made the women discontented with the harem and the yashmak. In 
the working-classes the tasks of life are more fairly apportioned. The notion 
that among the Arabs the wife is no more than a maidservant, a mere tool, rests 
upon superficial observation. To the women belongs the work of the house, and 
light duties out of doors, while the men till the ground, attend to the garden, look 
after the herds, kill the oxen—in short, see to much of the hard work. 

Purchase of wives is universal, and by exchange of girls becomes a kind of 
barter. Any day but Sunday or Wednesday is unlucky for weddings. Among 
the Bedouins dances lasting the whole evening are performed for a week long by 
the young companions of the married pair, at which a man is put inside the ring of 
dancers and tries to break through. The escort home of the bride and bridegroom 
is accompanied by pantomime recalling marriage by capture. Three days pass 
in hospitality and sports before the wedded pair are allowed to go their own way. 
Polygamy is an old Semitic tradition. In earlier and simpler conditions it was 
limited by the circumstances ; but when the conquerors grew wealthy and pros- 
perous, it became a canker at the root of the Mahommedan peoples. An en- 
lightened Turk or Egyptian often now promises his wife before marriage that he 
will not take another. One circumstance which contributes to the separation of 
women is that the house is assigned to them, while throughout the East men’s 
business is transacted in public. In front of the larger houses we find long 
benches of stone or earth; friends come up, utter a short greeting, and sit down 
almost unnoticed, while business goes on its course. For the more respected 
guests, pipes and coffee are brought; slaves stand awaiting a sign. Much of 
Oriental life goes on in the street. 

Slaves are counted as part of the family. Mahommed was personally averse 
to slavery. He set free the slave Zayd whom Kadijah presented to him, and 
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Zayd was one of his strongest and most faithful adherents. Later too, he set free . 


slaves who came into his possession. Slaves are often dressed like their masters, 
own property, collect possessions, and can buy their freedom with their savings. 
Many attain high positions in the state. Their treatment being thus gentle even 
to the point of weakness, they are by no means so submissive in their demeanour 
as was the case with the slaves of European planters. When slavery was abolished 
in Algeria many preferred to remain slaves. 


In Southern Arabia a separation of castes has grown up of quite peculiar | 


sharpness based upon ethnographic and religious no less than political and 
economical grounds. As in other IJslamitic countries, a distinction is made into 
Shereefs, the alleged descendants of the prophet, then ruling families, then 
Bedouins, who, being fighters, are always valued more highly than the sedentary 
peasant population. Besides these there are the AkAdams, a term best rendered 
by “disreputable classes.” Many industries are despised by the haughty 
Bedouins, and these the Akhdams carry on. They are tanners, washermen, potters, 
butchers, and are therefore looked upon as tainted, though not so impure as 
to communicate impurity to objects that have passed through their hands. The 
Akhdams enter the mosques, but not the houses of the Arabs. They always live 
apart, generally outside the towns and other places, pay no tribute, but rather 
bring discredit on a prince who induces them to undertake public functions. Even 
in Aden, where castce-notions have no official validity, the Akhdams inhabit their 
own quarter, but are for the most part far less stationary than the rest of the 
people, for which reason Niebuhr has likened them to gipsies. In some districts 
the barbers form a separate caste from the Akhdams, but on the same level. In 
Yemen, however, there are two pariah-castes of much lower rank, Shumr and 
Shafedi, who perform all repulsive duties. Like similar castes in India, they 
include musicians, singers, and jugglers, and are excluded from the mosques. In 
the Aulagi and Wahid countries they are called the weaver-folk, as they devote 
themselves to weaving. In Hadramaut they are the butchers, a trade which 
supplied their name to the pariahs. We have spoken above of the Somali pariah- 
caste. 

Families were in Mahommed’s time the only political units with which he had 
to reckon. The fecling of kinship is too intense not to seek a political stamp, 
which indeed it finds for itsclf, tracing as it does the patriarchal connection to 
the remotest members that can be shown. to be such. Mahommed availed himself 
of the discontented clements who came over to him to weaken hostile tribes ; 
but to abolish their organisation seemed to him a chimera. The first germ of the 
new world-power was a league of tribes. The carly history of Islam shows how 
the religious idea took the place of the tribal idea which had hitherto had it all 
its own way, and thereby adjusted the previous lack of any Arab national senti- 
ment. Just as little was Islam able, with the democratic dispositions which it 
showed in the days of its struggle for existence, when the republic had to contend 
with the tribal chicfs of Mecca, to reform the aristocracy in these tribal organisa- 
tions. The two pillars of the power of the old families, the patriarchal and the 
aristocratic principles, stand as firm as at any time. The sons of the Bedouins of 
Yambo, the proud Limbauvi, marry almost always within thcir own tribe, to 
maintain their nobility. If by exception one takes a wife from Mecca, the 
offspring are always of somewhat lower rank. Supported by the pride of nobility 
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and by caste-separation, the tribal consciousness becomes unreasonably acute. 
Kabyle is opposed to Kabyle, each regarding himself as pure Arab, and the other 
as dog-like, unclean, good to be rooted out. Blood feuds deepen these clefts, and 
in Southern Arabia the Turkish supremacy was materially promoted by the fact 
that whoever wished to escape the avenger of blood sought refuge in the nearest 
Turkish station, so that whole new villages grew up round the Turkish advanced 
posts. In this way elements of tribal hostility intrude between the tribes. 
| Sharply defined too are the limits of the nomadic tribes, and also the rights of 
ownership, the enigmatic signs of which resembling letters, called wesw, are fre- 
quently found on the gates and walls of old deserted towns, on pillars, on smooth 
walls of rock, near fountains and cisterns, carefully incised deep into the stone. 

Though the dignity of a sheikh is hereditary, he only receives obedience in 
proportion to his mental endowments, his character, and his wealthh Mahommed’s 
successor Omar, the first “ Prince of the Faithful,” simple, just, strict, and faithful 
to his duty, 1s the pattern of a good Arab chief, such as often grows up in the 
school of tribal authority on the soil of aristocracy. Life and <death, peace and 
war, lie in his hand. In making treaties with other tribes, in the settlement of 
disputes, and in the arranging of marriages, the eldest men act as his assessors. 
Good government facilitates the often wonderful innate tact for ruling and 
mediating. The Emirs of Shammar are an example of this. Of them Mr. 
Blunt speaks in high praise as living at peace with their neighbours, except the 
Ruallas and Sebaas. Taxes are light, military service is voluntary, the Govern- 
ment popular. There is no happier community in Asia than that of Jebel Shammar. 

But of the deeper roots of national greatness, which reach down to the bottom 
of social relations, the Oriental art of administration has no conception. How 
could a people attain to the possession of any culture worthy of imitation who do 
not follow the Koran, that paragon of all wisdom? Throughout Mussulman Asia, 
wherever the greatness of Europe was heard of, the view was that the over- 
powering strength of the West lay only in its regular military system. Mussul- 
man powers have accordingly squandered huge sums on Europeanising their 
armies, and simultaneously allowed the sources of their prosperity to dry up. 
The laziness of Oriental governments, especially in economical matters, is fully 
proved by the lack of money that weighs on them. 

Nothing more clearly illustrates the lack of energy in Oriental peoples than the 
ease with which the thread of economical progress slips out of their hands. 
The drying up of a spring, the collapse of a watercourse, the whim of a ruler, 
can often transplant the culture of one district to another. Repair seems harder 
than new construction. Akin to this is the arbitrary transference of the seat of 
government, and therewith of the stream of traffic and the centres of population. 
In Ispahan whole suburbs are deserted, and whole rows of bazaars in ruins ; while, 
on the other hand, from the village of Rei has sprung up the Kajar capital, 
Teheran, with to-day more than 200,000 inhabitants. 

Even the treasures which nature offers most easily are not made the most of. 
In the East are many lands of wealth once proverbial, and except the delta of 
Egypt none of them is anything like what it might be. The ring of cornfields, 
meadows, and gardens, in uninterrupted succession, which we meet with in so 
many European countries, is almost totally unknown in Moslem Asia. The 
plain of Blidah, called in the Middle Ages the best of all plains, which even at the 
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beginning of the century 150,000 people tilled, was in the ’fifties one of the 
statelands of Tunis which were parcelled out owing to their thin population. 
How much the retrogression of culture is due to man and not to the exhaustion 
of the soil may be seen by the progress of Egypt, the oldest and by far the 
longest-worked land within the sphere of Oriental culture. 


§ 7. THE ABYSSINIANS} 


Nature of the country ; mountains and natural strength; position with regard to the Red Sea and Arabia ; 
general conformation— Dress, ornament, weapons—lInhabited places, houses, churches—Agriculture, 
hunting, industries, trade— Social conditions, mode of life, marriage — The government, slavery— 
Abyssinian Christianity, literature — Mussulmans, Jews, pagans — Arab, Jewish, Egyptian, western 
influences. 


THE traveller on the Red Sea, after passing the tropics, sees rising up a blue wall, 
with silver pinnacles jutting out sharply to the north, and falling steeply towards 
the hot coast. This is the mountain-land of Abyssinia, a country of most varied 
elements, with rocky masses like fortresses, the walls of which can be climbed 
only with the aid of ladders. Volcanic cones and dolomite reefs alternate with 
each other. The single great feature and point of repose in the country is Lake 
Tana, a blue expanse of 2000 sq. miles, the district around which, known as 
Dembea, has since the seventeenth century been the centre of the kingdom. It 
is the most populous and most highly-cultivated province, where, at least in the 
rainy season, the time of general rest, the chicfs of the country mect round the 
focus of temporal and spiritual affairs. 

The structure of Abyssinia is such that the copious affluents of the Atbara 
and the Blue Nile flow off to the westward, while toward the east only wretched 
water-courses, quickly drying up, discharge themselves. If only Abyssinia had 
such waterways towards the sea, towards Arabia and India, as she has toward the 
interior! Yet even as it ts, such is the attraction on that side that the country 
has at all times been more often approached from the steep eastern side than 
from the gentler slopes to north and west. Not only with Asia, but even with 
Egypt in historical times, the connections have always been opened and main- 
tained by sea. On the side where Abyssinia extends furthest towards the sea in 
its full peculiarity as a country of highlands and mountains, is the one place where 
it has for longest kept the way to the sea open, viz. towards Massowah. 

Entering this mountain fortress, we ascend from the flat hot coast of sand and 
coral through a narrow strip of hilly ground into the region of cool brooks, shady 
tamarind-forests, succulent meadows. This is also the region where predatory 
nomad herdsmen scck their pasture in the dry season, coming up every year with 
their herds from the drought of the coast. Rising higher, we come to forests of 
cedar, and wara-trees, resembling willows, until at the edge of the first step of the 
upper plateau appcar the cuphorbias, cactus-like plants suggestive of candelabra, 
which the natives call £ollguall. From this level we ascend over high ranges and 
elevated valley-plateaus, in full view of the lofty snow-capped mountains in the 


1 The name Habesh is not employed by the Abyssinians themselves ; it was conferred by the Arabs. It is 
found by some to recur in certain names of peoples in Southern Arabia, and believed to be the name of the 
Himyarites who migrated across into Africa. 
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west and south-west. The most extensive of the high mountain-plateaus of this 
part is the famous land of Tigre from which tracks, often impassable even for 
mules, lead over rocky passes almost within the snow-line into the central districts 
of Samien and Dembea. The proper nucleus of the country being thus shut off, 
it 1s easy to understand the difficulty of binding together into one kingdom 
territories separated by great mountains. Hard by one another the most various 
natural influences prevail. The mountain barrier guarantees protection to certain 
secluded districts; thus Samien has seldom been the scene of the 
devastating Abyssinian civil wars, while Woggara, close to it, was, 
in spite of its fertility, almost depopulated during the ’thirties. 
The lower slopes, sodden with the excessive moisture, and the 
lowlands, are relaxing and full of fever; but where the neigh- 
bourhood of the snow-line and the fields of wheat and barley 
recall northern life, the warlike nature of the mountaineer is 
seen in Abyssinia as elsewhere. 

In dress and ornament the Abyssinian has much of the Arab. 
The basis of his costume is formed by the close-fitting breeches, 
the white robe, often draped like a toga with a broad coloured 
border, which with great people is made of silk, worn by both 
sexes, and the sash to hold the breeches, which reach below the § 


knee. Christian Abyssinians usually go bareheaded and barefoot, 
in contrast to the Mussulmans, who wear turbans and leather 
sandals. The women’s dress consists of a smock with sleeves 
loose above, and fitting close at the wrist. Rich people adorn it 
with embroidery. Women wearing only leathern aprons are found 
among the Mussulman population alone; among the Christians 
this inadequate costume is only worn by quite little girls. The 
priests, who are numerous, and in imitation of them many laymen 
in the upper classes, wear a white jacket with loose sleeves, a 
head-cloth like a turban, and, as a special mark, shoes with 
turned-up toes and soles projecting at the hecl. Hermits in the aie! 
Waldubba province dress in ochre yellow, while the priests of  } | 
another sect swathe themselves in a hide dyed red. On the . | 

; . ooden hair-comb 
coast the long Arab shirt occurs as a substitute for breeches — fromShoainAbys- 
among the men, Abyssinians from the interior being recognised eo 
by the latter garment. Clothes are made exclusively of cotton, 
though as an exception great people wear silk robes, presented by the Emperor 
as a special mark of honour. The recipient of one of these is entitled to appear 
before the sovereign in it, and not like his fellows, with one shoulder bared ; he 
has the entrée at court, and when he ts travelling can demand bread in any place 
for himself and his servants. As a mark of respect the Abyssinian removes the 
part of his clothing which covers the shoulder; and before the sovereign he 
may only appear “ girt,” that is, he lets the clothing that covers the upper part 
of his body fall over his girdle. A person of high rank covers himself to his 
mouth in presence of inferiors. Jn the cool mountain districts a shaggy skin, 
usually a sheepskin, with feet and tail attached, is thrown over the robe; the 
skin of the fine-haired develo-sheep being specially used for this purpose. Men 
either cut their hair short, or plait it in short, close tresses. Greasing with 
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butter is customary throughout. Among the women of Abyssinia close-lying 
short tresses are the rule. Two almost indispensable elements in Abyssinian 
dress are the collar, with strips of parchment, often long rolls, written with 
salutary maxims, sewn into small leather bags, often forming a chain reaching 
to the waist, and a thread of blue silk, also fastened round the neck, and dis- 
tinguishing Christians from Mussulmans. No Abyssinian is ever seen in the 
hot season without a flag-shaped fan of plaited rushes. Besides this, the priests 
wear hung from the neck a fan like those which pilgrims bring from Jerusalem, 
and carry in the hand a small metal crucifix, for 
passers-by to kiss. They have also a fly-whisk made 
of hair. 

By way of ornament women wear silver ankle- 
rings, often with little bells appended; in well-to-do 
districts they will have several, one above another. 
Silver necklaces with little bells are sometimes seen. 
Silver or gold rosettes in the form of flowers are fre- 
quently worn in the ears. Glass beads and ornaments 
are valued only by negro slaves. Cowrie shells are 
sewn on to the skins which are worn as overcoats. 

An Abyssinian is seldom parted from the long 
curved sabre-knife which he wears on his right hip. 
He often has spear and shield as well. The latter 1s, 
if possible, made of buffalo-hide—the Nubians give the 
name of Axum to their buffalo-hide shields—and used 
formerly to be ornamented by preference with the 
A twirling fan, used in Nubiaana glaring black and white skin of Colobus guereza. 

Abyssinia -—one-fifth real size. Noblemen have shields inlaid with silver, as in the cut 

en ny opposite. The favourite firearm is still the matchlock ; 
and even in time of complete peace the escorts of caravans, just as in Arabia, 
never advance without lighted matches. For elephant-hunting, iron bullets are 
used weighing a quarter of a pound. A hunting implement, hardly deserving the 
name of weapon, Is a rough club, which is hurled among a herd of antelopes after 
they have been driven together, to break their legs. Slings are still in frequent 
use, and watchmen sling stones with great dextcrity into every bush that might 
harbour a thief or highwayman.  Fircarms used to be made and mended almost 
exclusively by kgyptian and Greek immigrants. The missile is almost invariably’ 
of iron, since leaden bullets flatten readily upon the thick buffalo-hide shields- 
Abyssinian powder is indeed poor enough, being manufactured by the marksmen 
themselves out of native sulphur, and saltpetre obtained by washing rubbish. 

Abyssinia is the first country in which a person coming from the south finds 
stone and mortar extensively used in building ; yet this progress implies no great 
art or attention. Such architecture as that of Uganda is hardly to be found 
in all Abyssinia ; although in the circular form employed by preference in the 
concentric surrounding walls, and in other respects, a similarity of ground-plan is 
apparent, extending far towards South Africa. In the lowlands one finds villages 
the huts of which are hastily patched up of twigs. The outer circuit of wall has 
one gateway, the inner four. In the middle of the interior space is the hearth, 
and beside it the stones for bruising corn. Horses or mules are often tied up in 
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f gre it persons, and sleep with tla or have fecal stalls assigned 
r mountain country of Samien the huts are simple edifices of 
horn hedge. In Halai, built on mountain terraces, to the 

lt i re Adie -d curious flat-roofed huts, the roofs some- 
s laic slope as the hillside, and with one window, or a chimney 
se } ne ken. pot. ‘We are reminded of the East African fembes when we 
wear Sanafe rectangular stone-built huts, including a court for the cattle, 
onnade, and behind it a chamber for the human inhabitants 


ing numerous | in the Aivaisad highlands, ¢ Rt ir 
spite of the doubters, Bruce was quite right when he 


nia “ ey 7 aaa I LB oat 2 In the whole Tan there 
1 more than 1600 inhabitants, and even these are few. There 

s or fortresses, but villages without number.” Throughout the 
sof twenty or thirty huts are found. Angetkat is 
g tae apart, Gondar, the capital, often spoken of 
5° 0 year ; old, also consists only of groups of scattered 
meds otthing of the nature of «wall. In some 
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parts of the town the round conical-roofed huts stand closer together, and there 
we find narrow winding streets, which can be closed bodily by separate gates. 
Ruins constantly accompany new work not yet fallen to pieces. In Riippell’s 
time the market place and all the area round the castle was almost entirely 
surrounded by uninhabited huts in part already ruined; so was the largest and 
handsomest church of Gondar, in which, according to Heuglin, there were forty-four 
churches and 1200 clergy. The disorderly look of Abyssinian towns 1s heightened 
by the separation of the Mussulman and Jewish quarters, which are often the best 
kept. Attempts at improvement belong to the period of strong Portuguese influ- 
ence in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Such are the splendid aqueduct on 
lofty circular arches which provides the church of Fasilda near Gondar with water, 
and the gemp or palace at that place, “which makes a really splendid impression 
beside the wretched straw-roofed houses.” 

“ Prester John, the Emperor,” wrote Alvarez, “has no fixed residence. He 3s 
constantly travelling about the country with tents, and has always in his camp 
five or six good tents beside the ordinary one.” King Theodore in our own time 
lived in similar fashion. During most of his reign his travelling camp was his 
residence, accounting for his frequent shifting between Gondar, Debra Tabor. 
Magdala, and elsewhere. 

The older churches are very like churches in other countries, and especially 
so since they have a plain high altar in full view; while in those of more recent 
date the sanctuary is cut off by a wall from the rest of the church. Herein, no 
doubt, is to be recognised an effect of the Jewish influences which have modified 
Abyssinian Christianity. The simplest churches, such as are found in_ the 
mountains, are distinguished from the huts by one or two slabs of phonolite, used 
instead of bells, hanging on the ancient tree which is hardly ever lacking, or on 
a framework, and beaten with a clapper. «\ church at Lalibala is, Rohlfs tells us, 
surrounded by olives brought from Jerusalem. Only the wealthiest churches 
possess bells, which hang 1n a detached bell-tower. Even larger churches, those 
of recent building at any rate, are often only round straw-thatched huts, like the 
ordinary dwelling-huts. Churches, even the smallest, have almost everywhere two 
portals side by side at the west end, with doors which pious people kiss on 
entering. Large churches are by preference built in the form of a Greek cross. 
Colonnades outside and rows of columns inside are not uncommon. In _ various 
parts of Abyssinia are monolithic churches hewn from the rock; the Emmanuel 
Church near Lalibala, though not the largest example of these productions of a 
limitless patience, is 40 feet high, 24 paces long, and- 16 wide. Structures of this 
kind are, however, centuries old ; and, having originally been hewn in soft stone, 
they are quickly falling to ruin. Small windows having a stone cross let into 
them are also characteristic of the larger Abyssinian churches. In large churches, 
well-endowed with landed property, valuable furniture is found, of which no 
Catholic church in Europe need be ashamed. Highest of all is the throne-like 
chair, used at the consecration of the Sacrament ; everywhere in Abyssinia this is 
the object of the greatest veneration, and, like the Jewish Ark of the Covenant, 
may be touched only by ordained priests. At high festivals the priests wear 
helmet-shaped mitres of gold and silver plate. Abyssinian emperors have often 
presented or bequeathed to churches their crowns, which thus serve to adorn the 
priests. Velvet veils are also worn over the most valuable. 
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implements and mode of tillage remind us of Egypt, this indolence is a great 
retrogression from what was usual in Egypt 4000 years ago. 

In spite of the magnificent alpine pastures with their nutritious clover, cattle- 
breeding plays a small part in proportion to the natural capabilities of the country. 
The most frequent domestic animal is the samga-ox. Bulls and oxen are uscd 
for ploughing, and in the more mountainous parts for carrying loads, while the 
cows are kept for milk and meat. Donkeys are not usually ridden. Mutton 
forms a great part of the animal food. Flocks of sheep and goats are frequent 
in the more elevated districts. It is curious that in spite of their wealth in sheep 
the Abyssinian mountaineers do not wear woollen clothes. Develo is the part 
where fine-woolled shecp are chiefly bred. The house-dogs are like the half-wild 
dogs of Egypt. A small slim kind of domestic cat is kept. Poultry are the 
only domestic fowl. Cocks are often kept in churches to announce the hour of 
morning prayer. Bee-keeping is successfully managed by establishing wild 
swarms in hives of all sorts, most often made of clay, but also of real basket-work. 
The Abyssinian’ have a special knack of taming wild beasts, and tame lions form 
part of the Emperor's court establishment. They go loose and are fed abundantly, 
but the cold mountain air and the frequent rain make them ill-tempered and 
sullen. In the lower-lying parts, where cattle-breeding is rendered difficult by the 
sharply-defined dry season, in which the pastures dry up, it naturally occurs to no 
one to provide for those periods by a supply of hay. The simpler process of 
nomadism carries the herds from the low to the high ground till the rainy season 
comes on. The husbandman himself takes part in these yearly - recurring 
excursions, which may embrace considcrable tracts. Cattle-breeding is chiefly 
the work of the men. Boys drive the herds to pasture, and the milking is 
exclusively attended to by men, to whom all the task of slaughtering falls. 
Cheese is not made at all, and cow-beef is preferred to ox. 

The Abyssinians avoid pork from religious motives, though not in all districts, 
and also abstain from hare. Many forms of game are forbidden, as, for instance, 
all waterfowl. Nor do they cat locusts, of which the poorer Mahommedans arc 
fond. Raw beef is specially popular, only Mussulmans eating dressed meat. An 
ox freshly killed and devoured raw by the whole village is the great feature of an 
Abyssinian Christmas in the country. Great carouses, in which the national 
barley-brew never fails to appear in excessive quantity, form for all classes the 
culmination of a feast and the crown of hospitality. Where people are not utterly 
stingy, the meal opens with the slaughter of a kid or a sheep, or, at the very least, 
of a fowl, the ficsh being at once eaten raw or very slightly toasted. If both 
Christians and Mussulmans are in the company, one of each kills for those of his 
own persuasion. Besides meat, the basis of the diet is formed by thin, flexible 
cakes made of leavened dough from the grain called ¢eff (Poa abyssinica); and a 
sauce of red pepper is the invariable seasoning to meat and bread alike. Bread 
is made, as in Arabia, by grinding the corn on stones, and baking the coarse dough 
immediately ; it ts one of the women’s chief duties. People squat down to eat ; 
and the first rule of good manners is that when several are eating together they 
should wait on each other. Nothing is drunk during a meal, but as soon as it is 
over cups of mead go round, the host at times pouring some into his hand and 
drinking to show that it is not poisoned or dirty. When the masters have had 
enough their servants take their places, eat up cverything, and drink draughts of 
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beer ; for it 1s good manners to leave nothing unconsumed. Before seasons of 
fasting it is usual to fill up with specially large quantities of meat. 

Old and young of both sexes alike pass days and nights in drinking-bouts, at 
which the national drinks, fetch and merissa, play a great part. On the other 
hand the taste for coffee is, curiously enough, widely spread among Mussulmans 
only ; Christians are little addicted to it. At the drinking-bouts, which conclude 
the carouses, special customs prevail, which form a curious contrast to the absence 
of formality which otherwise prevails on the same occasions. The host indicates 
every time to the servants the person to whom drink is to be served, and the 
person in question rises and bows his thanks. Any one who leaves the party 
announces his intention of doing so in an audible voice to the host; a custom 
which prevails also at ordinary visits. Even 300 years ago wine was presented 
to guests and honoured persons. Priests alone ought properly to drink neither 
wine nor mead. 

The abundance of game in Abyssinia causes a hunt to be a great occasion. 
Sport is pursued not mercly with zest, but with noteworthy courage. Antclope- 
hunting with leopards, and the chase of giraffes and ostriches with horse and 
greyhound, are among the pastimes of Abyssinian nobles ; but they do not know 
hawking. In other respects the hunting follows Nubian methods. In Samien 
buffaloes’ tails and elephants’ trunks are found hung up as trophies in the huts ; 
and the hunters may well be proud of them, for many have no weapon but a 
spear with which to encounter these monsters, though they think to increase their 
strength by prayers, charms, and the slaughter of a brown sheep. Lion-skins 
belong to the king; but the fortunate hunter kceps a strip to decorate his shield. 

The coast fishery, which owing to its yield in pearls and mother-of-pearl was 
only of importance in Abyssinian trade, is carried on by Danakils. They use a 
raft made of five tree-stems, resembling the Nubian asmbatch-raft. This simple 
craft is propelled dexterously and rapidly by a boy standing amidships, and 
working a paddle with both ends shovel-shaped. He rows out to sea a league 
or more. The peail-fishers on the Abyssinian coast use negro slaves as divers. 
They are bought as boys, and regularly trained to dive with a stone at their foot 
and a signal-cord on their arm. 

Abyssinian industry formerly produced beautiful work by help of patterns and 
instruction received from Western Asia and Egypt, in a measure also from Europe. 
In the markets of the Eastern Soudan the fabrics of Abyssinia are still the most 
valued, and next to them those of Darfour. But industry has long stood still, and 
in many branches, such as silver and goldsmith’s work, has retrograded. Indolence 
is a national defect. Even in Massowah, a stirring and somewhat civilized 
place, one is struck with the laziness of the Abyssinians. The most profitable 
work is done by strangers. Craftsmen and the greater traders are foreigners ; 
nothing being Ieft for the Abyssinians but chaffering, which they do all day long 
in a lazy sleepy way in the market-booths, in the coffee-shops, and on the landing- 
places. At the same time thcir wives are not, as with so many semi-barbarians, 
proportionately overworked, but lic almost the whole day on their sofas of plaited 
thongs. The girls sometimes occupy themselves in weaving mats, shallow dishes, 
water-tight baskets—like those in the illustration—and small banner-fans, which 
they make from the dry leaves of fan-palms from Yemen. The grinding of flour 
and the baking of bread are left to negro slaves. It is not so everywhere ; but 
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t a neck-ornament, not an armlet, not a shield decorated with filigree, is a precise 
py of anything. Everywhere we find originality and variety, never uniformity, 
execution.” The spear-heads inlaid with silver also call for mention. The 
me traveller also praises especially the Abyssinian brass-work, while allowing 
at in plaited work and in the vessels of wood, horn, and earthenware, they stand 

higher than many peoples of Central Africa. The great industry of the 
ussulmans is the cotton manufacture. In Abyssinia hardly anything but cotton 
worn, and it therefore gives employment to numerous hands. The process is 
simple as can be imagined. The cotton is usually exchanged with the seeds 
it for its weight in salt. Then the workwoman laboriously removes the seeds by 
ling with an iron pin, beats up the cotton with an elastic hoop, and spins it with 
spindle. An industrious woman can weave enough cloth in a year to fetch 
out 20 dollars, representing 10 dollars of earnings, which is little even under 
dyssinian conditions. The cotton cloth for the coloured borders of the robe ts 
tained at a high price from India. For a long time an important part of the 
ide between India and Abyssinia has consisted in the import of these coloured 
brics. In the curious division of labour according to creed, the pottery manu- 
Cture and all builders’ work falls to the Jews. 

Pictorial art is not limited to the crude painting of church doors and walls, 
ut has produced better results in the adornment of the precious Gospels and 
wayer-books. In the sixteenth century the sacred parchments were ornamented 
vith at least tolerable miniatures, under the instruction, as it would appear, of 
Byzantine artists. What is now done in that line is coarsely and clumsily put 
on. This art could hardly be benefited by the strange Abyssinian superstition 
that only Jews and evil spirits might be represented in profile. There is no 
knowledge of perspective. 

Abyssinian music is thus precisely described by Francisco Alvarez: “ They 
‘ave trumpets, but these are not good. There are many copper drums, brought 
rom Cairo, and others of wood with leather at the ends. There are tambourines 
© ours, and large cymbals which they strike. Flutes there are, and some 
"ged instruments like four-cornered harps, which they call David’s harps. 
ley play them before Prester John, but not well.” More recent reporters also 
ibe the church music as not very delightful. Rohlfs describes a kind of 
™ Jike the Alp-horn, 5 feet long, and cased in leather. 

e markets are the most important trading-places. Rohlfs describes the 
S of Adowa as follows: “The different articles are apportioned to small 

#Fiere stand the cattle—horses, oxen, shecp, goats, poultry too, and game. 
g2es a Street on either side of which squat men, women, and girls behind 
gorn, wheat, barley, pease, beans; great heaps of red peppers, fresh and 
—agw the extent to which this spice is used. .Rows of pots containing 
gg butter, many with mead and beer; on large cloths little mirrors and 
—m Venice and Bohemia; flasks with inferior essences ; drinking-p,)annes, 

bad knives and scissors; writing-paper; black, white, and red three | 

of cotton—the better kind white and pretty good, the wurst wi lurieent 
heavily clayed; handkerchicfs of many colours ; poor silk whee abet 
=A red, yellow, and light blue ; looking-glasses ; here a case of \ iste eee 
syet more poisonous absinthe—these are the chief Fusco “ 
sale. = Then come Abyssinian materials: stockings for \Wwiv-. 
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somely embroidered with coloured silks ; shamas of various size and quality ; and 
some lovely margefs at a price considerable even for us. But when you come 
to look at the carefully-executed cotton material, looking like a mixture of silk 
and wool, and embroidered at both ends with wonderfully beautiful colours in a 
border an inch and a half wide, you will hardly think 415 or £20 an extravagant 
price for one of these cloths. Weapons are there too: pikes, sabres, old guns, 
pistols, shields of buffalo and rhinoceros-hide. For bows and arrows you will look 
in vain in Abyssinia. Objects of natural history may also be found, lion and 
panther skins, hides of smaller beasts of prey, snakes, and the like. In another 
street are ox, sheep, and goat skins, dried as well as tanned, and coloured red.” 
Just as in the Soudan, the market-judge is there. “ Actual sale takes place only 
when the article is valued in dollars. Things of small value are bartered.” Only 
in particular parts of Abyssinia, especially in the Amharic provinces, are blocks 
of salt, amole,a medium of exchange. They come from the basin of Arro, as 
Schimper calls it, “the state-treasury of Abyssinia.” Throughout Abyssinia the 
Maria Theresa dollars of 1780 are known and taken in exchange. As forty-eight 
amole go to a dollar, they form a sort of small coin. 

As to the Abyssinian character, Ludolf has quoted the verdict of Tellez: “ He 
says that they are by nature fickle, that they keep faith like Carthaginians, that 
they are fleeting and perjured, cruel, and most cager for revenge.” Riippell 
mentions as leading traits every variety of vice, from indolence and recklessness 
up through drunkenness, superstition, ingratitude, impudence in demanding 
presents, great skill in dissimulation, to “a faculty of lying worthy to be pro- 
verbial,” stupid selfish pride, extreme profligacy, faithlessness, and a tendency to 
theft. The only virtues for which room is left are those of weakness. They 
exceed all their neighbours in garrulity. Intelligence is universally allowed to the 
Abyssinian, and the only regret is, as Heuglin says, “that the forms of the 
categorical impcrative in use throughout the East” are not more _ forcibly 
employed for the development and training of his gifts. Most of his faults are 
the more sharply stamped on him owing to the barbarising lawlessness under 
which the unhappy country has so long lain. They are, therefore, capable of being 
more leniently apprehended, and we will not forget that every single traveller in 
Abyssinia, however unfavourable his general experience may have been, has 
recorded traits of great nobility in one Abyssinian or another; even Riippell has 
done so of his friend, the noble and quick-witted judge, Lik Altum of Gondar. 
Rohlfs took some trouble to mitigate the usual opinion of the Abyssinians, alleging 
facts ; and it is particularly pleasant to hear how he extols the honour of his 
Abyssinian servants. This, again, contrasts with Riippell’s tales of how even 
great personages stole articles from his table at Gondar. At all events, a 
generation elapsed between the two verdicts. Summing up what is permanent 
in the nature and behaviour of Abyssinians, the charactcr of the species is most 
clearly expressed by the formula: An Oriental foundation with admixture of 
negro or mulatto liveliness and instability. 

Intellectually Abyssinia is still on the level of the third or fourth century A.D. 
Its church has remained stationary, its knowledge is less than fragmentary, and 
the horizon of its church and convent precincts encloses its acquaintance with and 
notions of the world. The Abyssinians believe that there are three worlds— 
Ethiopia, Europe, and Turkey. Further, that Europe is nearly as large as 
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Abyssinia, but possesses no Negus Negesti—King of kings. They deem the 
emperor of Russia at least as powerful as the king of Tigre. The last Negus 
for some time firmly believed a fable brought to him by a Greek that Greece was 
the most powerful country on the earth. These inadequate conceptions are aided . 
by the fact that Abyssinians most rarely leave their country. Their reckoning of 
time is connected with the old method of Oriental Christendom, but they begin 
the year in September, like the Jews. The years from leap year to leap year bear 
the names of the evangelists—John-year, Matthew-year, and so on. The names 
of the months are of Coptic and Byzantine origin. 

Yet, after all, what really makes the country so attractive to us is its position 
as a Christian stronghold, rising like a beacon amid the paganism and 
Mahommcdanism of Africa. Its Christianity brings Abyssinia closer to us in 
spirit, and raises it above all Africa. Nor, benumbed as it is, is this Christianity 
merely verbal and formal. It saves Abyssinia from the fetishism, the witchcraft, 
the human sacrifices of the rest of Africa. “The people may fight,” says 
Munzinger, “but soldiers and property are the only victims ; women and children 
arc respected. Property in human beings extends only to imported negroes. 
The slave-trade is forbidden to Christians on pain of death.” For more than 
1500 years Abyssinia has prescrved its Christianity, but it has not developed it. 
From a living plant it has become a stationary and therefore in many ways a 
deformed growth, in which leaf and flower, important and unimportant, dogma 
and discipline have retained equal significance, so that it has been unable to 
permeate the life of the race by its own spiritual life. It is above all an isolated 
thing in this medley of races. It has no general culture underlying it, no arts 
and sciences to befriend or oppose it. This explains the formal spirit, the 
importance attached to usages and external works, the crazily consistent 
distinction between clean and unclean, the circumcision, all the dependence on the 
latter, as an outcome of a short-sighted Oriental, Judaic, Pharisaic mode of thought. 
The lack of theological science, the superfluity of monks, disorderly and dissolute, 
matrimonial relations carried to the point of polygamy, open simony, sale of the 
sacraments, the immodcrate number of festivals, endless superficial fasts and 
penances, superstitious cult of crosses and images, saint-worship in wild profusion, 
arc so many depressing weights ; and with all this are connected, as at least not 
punished by the Church, nay, in most cases believed in and practised, usages of 
the most superstitious kind. If we add that the priesthood, in the old Egyptian 
manner, passes by inheritance from father to son, that the whole body of monks 
and nuns pass their time in doing nothing ; that the Abyssinian church deems only 
a very limited measure of education necessary for its servants; it will be under- 
stood how poor in culture this Christian race succeeds in being. One thing, too, 
which we have already indicated, must not be overlooked here; namely, the 
senscless pride, the true Semitic inheritance of all semi-civilization, which shuts 
itself up against instruction, and which Christianity thus isolated can only serve to 
foster. 

The <Abyssinians are, like the Copts, Monophysites, and the head of their 
church its still chosen from among the Coptic monks. But when Christianity in 
Egypt was swamped by Islam, almost every link between the sister churches was 
broken, and Abyssinian Christianity disappeared into a darkness from which it only 
began to reappear, and that by way of fabulous reports, towards the end of the 
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Middle Ages. The first more accurate intelligence was brought by envoys sent 
by King John II. of Portugal at the end of the fifteenth century. For some 
time a Portuguese held the influential post of Abuna or patriarch in the 
Abyssinian church. Attempts to convert Abyssinia to the Church of Rome only 
injured European influence. Later missionary efforts have remained small and 
fragmentary. Sprung from such a root, and having passed through such 
>xperiences, the Church of Abyssinia is in its teaching nearest to the orthodox 
Syrian. It is firmly planted in the affections of the people, who owe the 
naintenance of their independence far more to the closeness with which all their 
nterests are interwoven with Christianity than to the deterrent and defensible 
character of the country. According to Heuglin the church comprises 12,000 
scclesiastics ; it possesses a great part of the best land, and lays claim to 
‘emunerative services on the part of the peasants. 

The enclosed spaces round the churches are used as cemeteries ; but curiously 
mough there are no monuments in Abyssinia, so that these burial-places produce 
in impression of desolation. Within the enclosure stand the huts of the priests. 
Even in the trecless parts of the high plateau the shade of a few ancient trees Is 
10t lacking, even if it be only that of slim, gloomy junipers. The bones of illus- 
rious persons, after fifty years’ interment, are taken into the church and disposed in 
yainted wooden sarcophagi. The churchyard is considered a sacred spot, where even 
nanimate property is safe. Hence a great deal of other pcople’s property is found 
n the priests’ houses. Even in civil wars the right of asylum in these places is 
espected. In Gondar this right is possessed by the whole quarter in which the 
Echeghe, or head of the Abyssinian Christians, dwells. When Riippell was there 
t was enjoyed undisturbed by a political freebooter with fifty of his accomplices, 
it other times the terror of the province. 

The external interests of Church and State coincide in the opposition to 
xersons of another faith, and thus it is rare for the Church to take the side of a 
party opposed to the sovereign, as it did under Theodore; who indeed, had 
a short way with attempts of that kind. Rohlfs states it as an historical fact 
that Theodore when declared by the Abuna, before a public assembly, to be 
accursed and an outlaw, pointed a pistol at the patriarch, with the words: “Give 
ne your blessing, Father.” 

In the history of Abyssinia no motive force can be compared with that of 
‘eligious and national fanaticism, and it can therefore show more than one episode 
‘ecalling the Monophysite persecutions in Egypt. One king once went so far to 
neet the Jesuits that the Romanising of Abyssinia seemed to be making 
sonsiderable progress, palaces being built for them, and seminaries placed in their 
iands for the education of young Abyssinians destined for the priesthood. At 
hat time—about 1624—most sanguinary wars of religion raged, and the king 
1imself had his son-in-law and his daughter hanged as heretics. A social op- 
osition appears beside the rcligious and national ones—for it must be remembered 
hat the Gallas, hereditary foes of Abyssinia, are Mussulmans. Not only have 
1on-Christians been subjected to certain restrictions ; but one can even speak of 
| kind of economic division of labour, the more so that the Abyssinian Mussul- 
nans are in general more industrious and skilful than the Christians. 

The pagan inhabitants of Abyssinia are confined to the Waitos, who live on 
Lake Tana, and some of the Agaus in the west of the country. But pagan 
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customs, if only as relics of an obsolete nature-worship, are not rare. Speaking 
of Haremat, Riippell says: “ Women of the district repaired in great numbers 
to a copious spring under fine clumps of trees, washed their hands and feet, and 
flung themselves on the earth before a great rough-hewn cubical block of sand- 
stone having two elliptical depressions in it.” Other observers have quoted clear 
evidence of serpent-worship. 

Under the two last sovereigns Abyssinian Christianity has made great apparent 
progress by the violent suppression of Islam and paganism ; but, judging by the 
local conditions, its inward development can assuredly never proceed from the 
bosom of the Church, but must be introduced by social forces from without. 
Rohlfs had good ground for his advice to give up all idea of a religious conversion 
of Abyssinia, but to strive as hard as possible for the education of the young. 
The history of Abyssinia shows how futile are compulsory conversions ; and the 
true task of a mission is to develop the talents of the race by education. 

The sovereignty of Abyssinia, based on the personality of the emperor, from 
whom the people expect everything and tolerate everything, has been a powerful 
institution only under a few vigorous rulers. The active rule of Theodore was 
the one that in this century came nearest to the Abyssinian ideal. “ From 
early dawn,” says Heuglin, “till far into the night, the Negus was in demand 
alike for judicial or administrative matters and for military and religious functions. 
He himself saw to all the business of government. Dozens of petitioners assemble 
long before sunrise in front of the chain of sentries who surround his tent, crying: 
‘Abet, Abet!’ or ‘ Dsanhoi’ (Lord! Lord! hear us). The king replies from his 
couch, rises, listens to wishes and complaints, judges, and distributes favours and 
presents. Then come long reports and messages, patrols surrender nightly 
disturbers of the peace, thieves, or spies, judgment and exccution following on 
the spot with little ceremony or circumlocution.” Indeed the carecr of this man, 
conspicuous among Abyssinian sovercigns, teaches the ultimate fruitlessness of 
vigour under conditions in which slackness and despotism are the only two courses 
open to the ruler, and the possibility of a steady development of land and people 
is excluded by the lack of any soil for culture. From the abdication of Tekla 
Haimanot in 1778 to 1833, fourteen different princes occupied the throne at 
Gondar twenty-two times among them. By ancient custom the emperor is elected 
from one single old royal family by the so-called great officials of the empire, and 
he nominates the governors of the provinces. But in a country where intercourse 
was so difficult, the dependence of the governors was a fiction, and the history of 
Abyssinia is broken up into that of the various governors and provinces. The 
intrusion of the Gallas between Shoa and Abyssinia put the finishing touch to 
this state of things ; and for a long time Shoa was completely separated from the 
mother-country, whereby the emperor at Gondar retained but a shadow of his 
dignity. In Riippell’s time his revenuc consisted of 300 dollars, the poll-tax of 
the Mussulmans in Gondar. The sighs of the king, at an audience, over the 
_ decay of his greatness, agreed with the wretched character of his surroundings, 
the ruin of his palace, the barenness of the rooms. Finding it impossible to keep 
up his court on 300 dollars, and deprived of all other resources save a few fines, 
this shadow of a monarch laid claim to a part of the Church revenues, but this so 
exasperated the clergy that they closed the churches and authorised one of the 
governors to depose the emperor. Ras Ali gave his sovereign a little village on 
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e Tana for his residence, and its revenues for his maintenance. This emperor 
reigned four and a half months in all, and, as may be imagined, after his 
sition so little need was felt of a new sovereign that none was appointed for 
> time. Under these circumstances there is, of course, no question of a central 
inistration. Every governor administers, or drains, his own province, and even 
s independently with foreign powers, as recently Ras Alula did with Italy. 
de a tithe of the produce as land-tax he levies a tax on oxen and sheep, and 
! on butter and honey. There is besides the entertainment of travelling nobles 
their guests, as well as other travellers, Finally he takes toll on trade, and this, 
d as a rule in cotton stuffs, which serve for currency, represents the sole direct 
se of income to the government. To it may be added the poll-tax on Jews 
Mussulmans. Only if a governor 
‘Ss more money does he confiscate as 
1 property as is needed; and in like 
ner his officials and soldiers take it 
e they find it. In periods of war the 
ssinian administration is a system of 
der. 
The renovation of the Abyssinian 
archy has come from this governor or 
r prince class. After many feuds, 
ja of Sana remained the only one of 
power and gencrally victorious. Thus 
as of necessity that, in spite of a 
ious excommunication, he became 
fror in 1855 under the name of 
dore. He was known above all as a Great seal of Abyssinia. The legend is (1) Ethiopian: 
er. His most redoubtable charac- Negusa negest Juhannas sa ethiope ; (2) Arabic: 
tics were his collections of weapons, pcp gobi SP pabaeay te. JOnns kang ot 
forced marches and _ surprises, his 
onal reconnaissances, his desperate courage. Violence was his instrument, 
his projects were of a violent nature—to eradicate Islam, to baptize the Jews, 
xtend the frontier of Abyssinia from the Red Sea to the Nile. “ Theodore 
ns to reform the country by terror and bloodshed,” wrote Munzinger, who at 
time still admired him, in 1863. But he had toadd: “ There is not a single 
ly of quality in Abyssinia but has been bereaved. Many princes have died 
lingering death of malefactors. They are fortunate who have fallen like men 
he field of battle. The old rulers of the people lie prisoners in the mountain 
esses.” Insurrection and civil war never ceased. Almost all the neighbour- 
chiefs fell, less by force of arms than overwhelmed by the mass of the emperor’s 
as it moved, numbering with women and children hundreds of thousands, 
stating the land like a swarm of locusts. When in course of time all Abyssinia 
been laid waste, the warlike frenzy of this haughty soldier broke out again, 
ing him to place some Europeans in chains till they promised to cast cannon 
lim, and finally bringing on him an end worthy of his life among the ruins of 
dala in 1868. The Emperor John again, as head of the province of Tigre, 
so successful in fighting that he was able to have himself crowned emperor at 
min 1872. King Menelek of Shoa, hitherto independent, submitted peacefully 
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when John marched against him in 1877, touching the earth with his forehead; 
and was confirmed by John as sub-king. John introduced a more humane treat- 
ment of opponents than had up till then been usual in Abyssinia. When he fell 
in 1889, crusading against the Mahdists, Menelek succeeded him, and thus Shoa 
and Abyssinia were at last united again. 

In its later period Shoa represented the more peaceful side of Abyssinian 
sovereignty. Here also the king is the sole lord and master of the land, but he rules 
leniently, making an intelligent use of the revenues of the kingdom arising from 
high duties and the farmer's presents 1n kind. In war. every governor has to 
provide his contingent, and the entire army may reach 30,000 to 50,000 men, 
of whom perhaps 1000 carry muskets, the rest being armed with pike, sword, 
and shield. Shoa has also certain peoples on its borders constituting a military 
frontier. The Chachas, Adabais, and Dammas form a natural barrier against the 
inroads of the Gallas from the south, preventing these from wholly vanquishing 
or overwhelming the Shoan realm. The Shoans generally have the reputation of 
good soldiers. Their cavalry is reckoned excellent ; wrapped in their black woollen 
cloaks, mounted on active, powerful horses, which are unshod, and have their headgear 
ornamented with metal plates, they make a good impression at first sight. They 
carry, for the most part, only short byoad sabres and a lance carelessly thrown over 
the shoulder. | | 

Its situation has always made Abyssinia a warlike state. Unluckily its army 
is a very imperfect instrument. In 1881, Rohlfs wrote: “It must not be 
supposed that the Abyssinian troops can bear any comparison with our regular 
armies. They are far inferior to the Egyptian troops, perhaps even to those of 
Morocco. The Abyssinian soldier never gets any pay, whether officer or private. 
A sheep skin or goat skin over his shoulders, with fringes half a yard long, or for 
specially valiant men a lion’s or panther’s skin, forms his uniform. On his right 
side he wears a long curved sabre. Thus accoutred appears the Abyssinian 
soldier, looking haughtily down on every one; the land belongs to him, and the 
peasant has to work for him.” Such an army is a great burden on the land, claim- 
ing wide districts almost wholly for itself, and absorbing the labour of thousands- 
Like Asmara, where Ras Alula is usually encamped with his frontier army » 
Debra Tabor has now become a district occupied almost wholly by soldiers an 
court officials. Citizens and peasants are all connected with the army as buyers 
or sellers. The remark of the old Portuguesc still holds good, that the Emperox” 
of Abyssinia has no fixed home, but goes about camping with a gang numbering> 
50,000 and more. How plainly this shows the underlying African instability” 
and the scanty roots struck by culture in this country. 

Every week the emperor holds public audiences in his palace, to which al 3 
citizens are admitted. Complaints and defences come before him, witnesses ar 
heard, and after consulting his nobles he gives judgment. He does not himsek 
speak to the parties, but employs as go-between a confidential person, known a> 
the “ Mouth of the Negus.” The Wali whose duty it is to execute sentence wit¥? 
his soldiers, has no small amount of bloody work with a vigorous sovereign lk€& 
Theodore. But bribery of the person intrusted with execution is extremely commor?- 
In fact, the parties often come to cach other’s aid by agreeing to bring their cas€ 
before an arbiter and abide by his decision. In complicated cases, reference 15 
made to the code called Oketa Negust, the “Sovereign’s Directory ”—said to 
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hardly any distinction of culture, master and servant can stand on a footing of 
friendship. The fact that the population is thin, and the soil propitious, prevents 
any great inequality of property. Besides this there is the peculiar kind of 
slavery which takes a very easy form in Abyssinia. Most rarely does a slave 
suffer severe chastisement ; it is thought a good deal if he has irons on his feet. In 
order to be able to take a share in the slave-trade, Christian Abyssinians go into 
secret partnerships with Mussulmans. Most of the slaves are Gallas from the 
south, or negroes imported as “ Shangallas” by way of Fazogl and Sennaar. 

Boys are baptized forty, girls eighty days after birth, and confirmation is 
administered later, for a small fee. Circumcision, which both sexes undergo, is 
an old custom, as Is also the festival at the entrance upon maturity. The boy 
who is becoming man goes with his companions before daybreak to the house of 
his maternal uncle, who shaves the hair on the front of his head, gives him his 
blessing, and presents him with a spear and a heifer. Marriages are not always 
made in church; parental consent is enough, without religious rites, for a valid 
marriage. Among the nobles polygamy is practically in force. 


North of Abyssinia as far as the Beni Amer (formerly as far as the Atbara), 
dwell pastoral peoples, showing in their legends, their speech, and their religion 
unmistakable traces of a former connection with the Abyssinians. Traces of 
Christianity especially survive in all the races bordering on Abyssinia, in the south 
far beyond Shoa, and above all, among the Bogos and Mensahs. These relics of 
an old religion have so passed into the popular consciousness that the absence of 
them, as in the Bareas and Kanamas, is a matter of emphatic recognition- 
Munzinger relates that the Bidel tribe on the Baraka, who are Mussulmans, but 
speak Tigre, in their processions for rain, invoke not the new Allah but the 
Christian God of former times. 

The Bogos who live immediately to the north of Abyssinia are a pastoral rac© 
of Abyssinian descent. They were in former times directly subject to the emperor - 
and sent their small tribute of sixty cows to the court at Gondar. When th© 
emperor died they all shaved thcir heads as for the loss of a kinsman. They” 
formed a self-governing aristocracy with rights and pedigree of their owr- 
Oriental monarchs in ancient and modern times have troubled themselves bu ® 
little about internal government and administration of justice among their subjec © 
peoples, and the Abyssinians have always been most concerned to get their tribut= - 
The Bogos were a strong and redoubtable race, and brought from their home 
certain amount of culture, their priests, and thcir form of worship. The ol 
culture has quite disappeared under pressure from Abyssinians and Turks, thougk? 
traces of a better past are not lacking. The Mensahs and Taknes are nearly akix® 
to the Bogos. Towards the coast are the Beduan (singular Beduj) an impoverish 
branch, who give the impression of a people that have seen their prime. The 
name Beduj has become a term of abuse. Close to them the Hababs pastur& 
their herds, inhabiting the Kelan chain of hills in summer and descending 1¥? 
winter to the Sahel. Like the Beduan they profess Islam; though many tribal, 
family, and personal names are still those used in Abyssinia. Their language 55 
almost pure Ges, which, though in Christian Abyssinia it is preserved only in 
ecclesiastical books, survives with so little alloy among the herdsmen that 
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Abyssinian theologians have to ask the Hababs when they want to know the 
meaning of some forgotten word. 

The Beni Amer, who feed their herds on the Baraka, are a stock numbering 
several hundred thousand, among whom are reckoned the kindred branches of the 
Helkotas on the Baraka and the Mennas on the Khor el Gash. A warlike and 
predatory pcople, they are dreaded by their neighbours more than any perhaps 
except the Barakas, also akin to them. Herds of cattle constitute the wealth of 
these nomads, who farm but little. They have acquired slaves by raids upon the 
Bogos, Bazers, and other tribes ; and by the unions between masters and female 
Slaves the whole physique of the race has been altered. Their slave tribe, the 
Kishendowas, arc native serfs, governing themselves under a chief. Manner, 
customs, and laws point to a stock of predominantly Arab descent. In addition 
to the nobility and subjects of the Beni Amer there are sheikh-families, a foreign. 
element in the people. Within the nobility there is an older group, said to be of 

Arab stock, which in former times ruled the people. While the nobles feel them- 
selves to be two families at most, or owing to intermarriage only one, the 
subjects, who dwell cither together with them or in their own quarters, are broken 
up into a number of tribes. No Beni Amer can become slaves; only those 
imported from without are truly slaves, while those born in the stock can only be 
regarded as serfs. The appcellations of the tribes and their settlements are taken 
from the family names of the nobles. The linguistic distinction by which the 
Beni Amer are divided into the Hassa and Bedanieh groups divides the nobles 
also, who belong to the same dialectic group as their subjects. Ethnologically as 


well as locally the whole race is an intermediate stage between Abyssinians and 
Nubians. 


\ 8. THE BERBERS) 


The primitive population of North Africa—Settled tribes and nomads—The Berbers of to-day—Half-castes— 
Berbers and Arabs—Dress and weapons—Did the Berbers build cities —Kabyle? villages—Kashbeh— 
Agriculture, industry, and trade—Position of women—Political life—The jemaa—The independence of 
the Kabyles — Religious tendencies —Berbers compared with Arabs. 


THE population of North Africa belongs to-day to the two great families of the 
Hamites and Semites. The Hamites are the older, and are indeed the earliest 
inhabitants of whom history tells us. Until the seventh century A.D. the country, 
with the exception of a narrow strip on the coast, was in their possession. To the 
Egyptians, as their pictures show, the physique of the peoples bordering on the 
Mediterranean appeared nobler, and their colour fairer than those of their other 
Neighbours, their manners and religion cqual, and they gave them the name of 
Tehenny. “the fair people.” Their language is the same as that spoken to-day 

the oasis of Siva away to the western slopes of the Atlas; and the scanty 
FeMains of the language of the Guanches, the aborigines of the Canary Islands, 


' The name Berber (?from Saréari) was found by the Arabs already existing in Morocco, and the name 
Shaul (vagabonds) was introduced by them as a term of contempt. Amasir is the singular of the names 
z and Masir applied to the Berbers and Tuaregs ; and Wetzstein derives Afaurt, Moors, from Mahir, a 
CUrEption of it. 
* Kabyle is an Arabic word meaning ‘‘tribe.” The French use it wrongly to denote the Berbers of the 
Aths; but they speak of Berber-Kabyles and Arab-Kabyles. 
VOL. III R 
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show Berber affinities. _Hornemann, who first compared the languages spoken b, 
the people of the Libyan Desert, and those of Morocco, found a single languagt 
over the wide region of North Africa and the Northern Sahara. “ Doubtless, 
says Rohlfs, “the differences between the various dialects of this language ar 
creat, but not so much so as to make comprehension difficult between the variou: 
Berber-speaking peoples. When some Tuareg chiefs came on a visit to Algier: 
several ycars ago, they found no difficulty in getting along with the Berbers of th 
Jurjura mountains.” 

Into this unity of language existing over a quarter of Africa came th 
destroying and refashioning influence of great historic movements. From 
Pheenicians, Carthaginians, Greeks, North Africa passed to the Romans 
Christianity, at first firmly rooted, was again extirpated. Waves of nationa 

migration flowed across from 
a a Western Europe. Then the 
| >. Arabs turned all the districts 
favourably situated for nomad- 
ism into an arena for ther 
pastoral life, and occupied the 
towns that their predecessors 
had founded. In course of time 
great part of North Africa be- 
came as Arab as Arabia itself 
and Algeria. Arabic is spoken 
to-day by twice as many people 
as speak Berber. Half Morocco 
is an Arabic-speaking region, 
though pure Arabs are actually 
confined to the northern and 
central third of the Atlantic 
coast. Arabic prevails from the 
Algerian frontier to the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and inland to Fez 
and the line from Mogador te 
Marakesh. The three great Berber groups are the Riffians in the north 
the Brébers in the Atlas, and the people of Sus between the Great and Little 
Atlas. Negroes from the Western and Central Soudan have also come in great 
numbers, and have especially influenced the town population in Morocco. The 
Khartin, desert nomads to the south of the Atlas, are a tribe wholly composcc 
of Berber negro half-breeds. Lastly came the Turks and the Europeans afte! 
them, and to-day North Africa seems not far from being as closely attached tc 
the movements of European culture as in the Roman times. 

If North Africa is favourable to foreign influences, on the other hand it offer: 
means of resistance to the violent assaults of tribes or nations. The desert of th 
interior is a place of retreat into which settled races never pursue nomads willingly 
and the Atlas 1s not well adapted for the invasion of foreign hosts. The Berber: 
of Kabylia escaped all constraint from strangers till 1857. Except the -\rabs 
who have attained powerful influence through their religious propaganda, we maj 
readily grant that a great part of the Berbers have received no foreign blood, be i 


A man of Dakhel. (From a photograph. ) 
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‘from Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, or northern races. When the Emperor 
Alexander Severus, born in Leptis on the Great Syrtis, came to Rome 300 
years after the Roman dominion began, he had to learn Latin. The colonists 
built themselves towns ; the Berbers lived in the country, some probably in certain 
localities as now, but by far the greater part as nomads. Proper towns were first 
built under Massinissa, and Cirta for this reason bore his family name. Not one 
of these larger Berber places has remained. 

Only old information, difficult to verify, points to any strong admixture as 
undergone by the North Africans in prehistoric times. One form of early 
monument well known in Europe, the stone tables which the Celts called dolmens, 
recurs so frequently in the parts inhabited by Berbers as to have been taken 
by some for evidence of an ethnological connection between the ancient populations 
of North Africa and Europe. The quantity of strange-looking ruins gives a 
wonderfully churchyard-like look to the silent country. In those thinly-peopled 
regions, where the inhabitants are possessed by a deep reverence for everything 
sepulchral, and a holy awe of all that is uncommon, they have been preserved 
almost uninjured. There are sepulchral mounds with three or four stone-circles 
on their slopes, and an upright stone on the summit stonc-circles, the blocks of 
which are connected by cyclopean walls, stone avenues crossing each other in a 
kind of network, great square enclosures of large blocks surrounding four smaller 
stone-circles. Most of them are burial-places in which the dead are interred in 
a sitting posture. Bronze implements are more often found in them than iron. 
In Morocco, in a district of independent Berber tribes, General Faidherbe dis- 
covered four large groups, regular cemeterics. Near Rohaia in the province of 
Constantine alone he counted nearly 3000 sepulchral chambers of stones put 

' together in a square and covered with a slab of rock in the dolmen style. They 

_ were often surrounded by stone-circles. Pots are found, and ornaments of copper 

_and bronze, but also iron articles. In Eastern Algeria, too, numerous stone 

' Monuments were found; on a single elevated plain at least 10,000 were seen 

| together. That burials took place here even in historical times was shown by a 
coin of Faustina in one grave, a picce of an ancient column in another, in a third 
atile with a Roman stamp. From Eastern Algeria Letourneux cites a sepulchral 
inscription in a language closcly akin to that of the modern Tuaregs. 

Our thoughts are led elsewhere by the gigantic monuments whose nearest 

' congeners have to be sought in Egypt. The so-called “tomb of the Christian 
woman,” which the only ancient author who mentions it denominates “common 
monument of the royal family,” is the remains of a polygonal pyramid, with 
columns suggesting the Ionic and Doric styles, pilasters, and three sham portals of 
which one is a monolith 13 feet high. It is a few miles west of Algiers. The 
height of the monument is some 130 feet, its diameter 200. Akin to it is the 
monument of an old sovereign of Numidia, the tomb of Syphax near the ancient 
Sila, a stepped pyramid of the Egyptian type, on a polygonal base adorned with 
sixty half-columns ; the columns of the base recalled the clumsy columns of the oldest 
Doric style. Carbuccia’s excavations, though incomplete, seem to prove that this 
also is a sepulchral monument. Rohlfs mentions a round-walled circle with round 
holes at regular intervals for the insertion of columns, in the Beni Megill district, 
in the Atlas of Morocco; and he heard this called the “ Christian market-place.” 
In the ‘forties the French found remains of Egyptian sculpture at Cherchcl, and 
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side the coast towns and the three capitals, Fas (Fez), Meknes, and Marakesh 
(Morocco), there are to-day few large or populous towns; and all have fallen 
much from their brilliancy and splendour in the flourishing times of the 
monarchy. Of Al-Kazar, famous even in the thirteenth century as _ the 
nursery of Arab culture, of its flashing domes and delicate arcades, of its 
rich library, its lodging for pilgrims, its school of learning, its great hospital, 
and its countless mosques, nothing remains to-day save a wide field of ruins 
where the descendants of all that learning and culture live in wretched 
mud-huts built against the old wall. When we hear that a minaret 225 
feet high is the only stone edifice in the city of Morocco, where, moreover, 
the ground-floors are built of clay and straw, and at most the houses of more 
than one story are of brick, we think that all these towns must have been far 
inferior to Cordova and Granada. and as regards the inhabitants, one recognises 
from the greater number of negroes, from the darker tint of the Arabs themselves, 
and the lower Ievel of general culture attained by the town Arabs in Morocco, 
that one is far from the centres of pure Arabdom, Mecca and Cairo, 


Sickle from the Dakhel Oasis—one-third real size. (Munich Museum. ) 


Agriculture, which is carried on even on the slopes of the mountains by dint 
of laboriously laid-out terraces, has changed little since the earliest times. The 
plough, which often turns the same clod over twice in succession, is the same as 
we sec in ancient Egyptian pictures, and the careful irrigation equally recalls 
Egyptian models. The sickle, as represented above, is a slow-working tool, 
toothed like a saw. With few exceptions the crops are what have always been 
cultivated—barley, wheat, lentils, vetches, flax, and gourds. Tobacco, maize, and 
potatoes have been introduced, and perhaps red pepper also; the aloe and _ the 
prickly pear, called in Morocco the Christian fig, have altered the original character 
of the landscape in many spots. Cucumbers, gourds, water-melons, and onions 
form a chief part of the dict. A great part in the domestic economy of the 
natives is played by a small antichoke, Cynara humilrs, which grows wild in the 
balks between the ficlds; great heaps of this prickly vegetable are offered for 
sale every morning outside Tangier. Corn is trodden out by oxen, and kept in 
osicr baskets narrowing to the top. The Kabyles understand grafting, and many 
of them own fine orchards; vines also being found among them. The Beni- 
Abbas tribe in the Algerian Atlas is renowned for the abundance of its walnuts. 
Lastly, they keep many becs, whose wax forms an important article of commerce. 
Meals are opened and concluded with a drink made of a strongly-sweetenced 
infusion of green tea and mint. Tea-drinking probably took root in Morocco 
about the beginning of the present century ; coffee came by way of Algeria, and 
came into use slowly in the towns through the medium of the Algerians. At 
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brought in on large earthenware dishes with h high | basket- 

covers, like in form to our beehives, but twice as high 

‘he industries of the 1 Bechers are manifold. They supply their own needs 

likewise produce for trade, they mine iron, lead, and copper, smelt, refine, and 
2 metals, and | cover the articles made from them with classical Arabic 
olives in home-made oil-presses, own flour-mills, and have 

arries, even » travelling into Arab districts to build mills for 


a Collection. } 


tiles and ti ee and en the use of mortar; they make a 
arth } they spin with the wheel brought by 
ve wood, and make pottery. In Kabylia 


sin a | favourable seadalca for trade, like the Ber j-Mzab, 

They make gunpowder on a large scale, and have 
mee h the women weave stuffs of a coarse but firm texture, 
cna burnouses and carpets are found throughout 
epee str ry ‘of ~ Morocta towns is Nene by reason of its 
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which is often heightened by round spots of a shining red lacquer, thickly laid 
on. The metal embroidery is in large demand among the local wealthy Jews 
and Arabs; the latter especially decking their wives and daughters sumptuously 
with the most beautiful gold and silver embroidery. In Morocco the manufacture 
of the precious metals is in the hands of the Jews. In its collective industry the 
Berber stock is superior alike to its ancient African neighbours to the north, and 
to the Arabs; and nothing but Moorish exclusiveness has hindered it from 
asserting itself with more energy. The high position now held by it in industrial 
and agricultural activity connects it more closely with Europe than its dolmens 
and stone implements. 

We have a genuine race of traders in the Beni-Mzab, among whom all adult 
males devote themselves to trade. They keep up a connection with the oases of 
the Sahara, their traffic being especially brisk with Twat and Tidikelt. Ben- 
Isguen again is a trading town of importance even according to European notions. 
With such activity as this, many portions of the old Berber race are by no means 
poor. In Kabylia, with its wretched villages and simple inhabitants, enormous 
contributions, levied by French officials, were paid almost at once. Since they 
have been governed from Algeria and Tunis by Europeans, Kabyles, Kroumirs, and 
their fellows have streamed into the towns, where they do good work as artificers 
of all kinds and as servants. Returning with the wages of their labour, they buy 
themselves a gun, a wife, a site for a house, and food, and are happy. Wherever 
the Kabyles own property in the plains, whither they have always striven to go 
for the sake of better soil, they have soon been subdued. The firmness of their 
attachment to the soil is a distinctive characteristic. The security and definite- 
ness of individual property, as a rule insured by well-marked boundaries, 
has been adduced as a ground of yet deeper agreement between Berbers 
and Europeans, 

In labour women hold a conspicuous place. In the flourishing trade ot 
burnouse-weaving among the Beni-Abbas, the men’s business is to fetch the wool 
and to cleanse, and afterwards to sew the stuff prepared by the women. While 
men undertake the heavicr agricultural work, the women tend the important 
oliveyards and vineyards throughout the Atlas country. The man grows the 
flax, the wife weaves it. Plaiting, especially of the Aa/fa, is shared by the women 
and the old men. The men act as commercial travellers. Whether from natural 
disposition, or owing to Semitic influence, the Berbers are by no means slack in 
trade ; and when field-labour is at a standstill, they like to go off in trading 
partics of two or three. If the Kabyles are generally designated in contrast to 
the -\rabs as sedentary, this does not exclude the carrying on by many of them 
of an active trade as pedlars. They hawk every possible kind of small goods, 
even of kuropean make, and as a rule bring back from their journeys quantities 
of wool obtained by barter. Even in the remote days of the fourth dynasty, 
small groups of people from the west migrated into Egypt, appearing in public 
exhibitions as dancers, boxers, and wrestlers, just as to-day the Moghrebin travel 
about Egypt as jugglers. These are Berbers, mostly coming from the south-west 
of Morocco, and split up into corporations, speaking a jargon of their own. 

In other respects too, woman's position in Berber life is, in spite of the heavy 
burdens which she has to bear, better than among the Arabs. In many usages, 
no doubt, little of this can now be recognised. The husband buys the wife, and 
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can repudiate her, nor has she any right of refusal. He is quite ready to shift 
all harder work on to his wife’s shoulders. But on public occasions woman can 
make her voice heard ; she can inherit ; female saints are held in as high honour 
by Berbers as by Christians ; up till now, she has succeeded in keeping polygamy 
away from the huts of the Berber people ; and still more, the Kabyle women have 
stood firm in battle beside their husbands. It is characteristic that the Berbers 
do not share the Arabs’ taste for fat women; they value not only the eyes of 
the gazelle, but the gazelle-like figure. Among many Berber tribes the law of 
inheritance is such that the cldest daughter’s son succeeds. South of Morocco 
proper Rohlfs found among the Berbers that the “Savia Kartas,” a religious 
corporation, and the chief spiritual authority for the whole of Wady Ghir, was 
commanded, not by the male chief, but by his wife, who attended to all spiritual 
affairs. More than in other nations do the men abide by the women’s decision. 
Only one woman in the village is held in low esteem, the £uata or “ go-between ” ; 
even though she arranges only lawful wedlock, and is so far an indispens- 
able person. 

The political structure of the Berbers is based on the /esaa or commune, a 
small sovereign republic in itself; and real passion is shown in defence of the 
independence of this political unit. The name which they have retained from 
ancient times, Mazig, the Maxyes of Herodotus, embodies the same idea as that of 
the “ Franks”; and hence, after the revolution of July, certain serious Frenchmen 
hailed them as brethren in thought and in name. Yet the long warfare waged 
between the French and the Kabyles was duc practically to the failure to recognise 
this local autonomy. The Berber’s village is his state; and the government is 
formed of the assembly of all the mature male inhabitants, constituting the /esmaa. 
In its hands are administration and justice, war and peace, legislation and taxa- 
tion. The executive officer is the Amina, a kind of mayor, who ts elected by the 
qualified village burghers from some influential family, in which the dignity is 
often for some time hereditary. But the political elementary organism of the /emaa 
is in turn limited in its autocracy by religious restrictions, again by the vendetta, 
rebka, which supersedes all other justice, and yet again by the anata or safe- 
conduct guaranteed by individuals or villages, attested, and thereby sanctioned, 
by a present, also by the special law of the markets; finally, and most effectually, 
by the voluntary associations or sofs, which recur in a thousand forms. The 
strong-armed labourer unites with the man of property; a few agriculturists 
combine for the cultivation of some particular plant, or women for breeding 
poultry or ducks. But there are also sofs with political objects. Inasmuch as 
they take up blood-feuds they produce parties which split up whole tribes for 
generations. In opposition to the judicial method of the /emaa, the association 
inclines to lynch-law if a verdict be displeasing to any of. its members. Feuds 
permeate the body of socicty here like cracks in a ruin. It is very usual in the 
smaller communes for two sofs to be so equally balanced in the Jemaa that this 
is wholly neutralised. The /emaa assembles on stone benches in a public hall in 
the middle of the village ; and the sof has so penetrated the life of the pcople that 
frequently, as in our parliaments, the right and left sides are traditionally occupicd 
by different so/s, who contend with each other from the same place year after ycar. 

These so/s, however, extend beyond the village-boundaries, and from them 
are developed what have had a more salutary cffect on the position of the 
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Berbers, namely, the leagues which have always made head against invading 
conquerors when opposition, village by village, ceased to yield results. Thus 
the Kroumirs, who in 1881 formed the pretext for the French expedition to 
Tunis, were a confederation of four groups, possessing over 12,000 muskets. 
The Arabs felt the independent character of these people, irrespective of the 
success of their religious propaganda ; and the Turks only subdued the mountain 
Kabyles by making use of their internal dissensions. Some tribes remained 
independent until the French entered Kabylia, in others the Turks had the right of 
appointment to offices, and from some they received a nominal tribute. But how 
little the tribal organisation has altered through all these mutations we may leam 
from the fact that of the five main stocks mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Tendenses, Massinenses, Isaflenses, Jubaleni, Jesalenses, three still exist in the 
Imsiss, Flissas, and Beni Jubar of modern Algeria. Julius Honorius mentions the 
Baoures and Abannes as neighbours to these tribes ; and they are the Babors and 
Aitabs of to-day. 

The Arab conquest has given a certain superficial varnish of nomadism to 
this indigenous political organisation of the North African countries. In Tunis, 
for instance, where the settled population is so strongly represented, the adminis- 
trative system of the country is based not upon the district, but upon the tribe. 
The ruling power in the country appoints the Kaid at the head of a tribe; and 
the Kaid is a little sovereign, whose autocraty is less affected by the lord of the 
country than by the sheikhs of the sub-group, or the marabouts and savtas as the 
possessors of religious influence. In this tribal organisation, which among the 
half-nomad Kroumirs, the Maknas, and other Kabyle stocks, has become as strong 
as among the purely nomad Arabs, lay the greatest difficulty for the foreign 
conquerors of the country. The influence of the Dey of Algiers and the Bey of 
Tunts in mountains and deserts was only nominal; and, in fact, beyond the 
coast district the Bey governed only the plain of the Mcjerdah. In the south 
the governor of Kairwan had greater authority, for the nomad tribes were directly 
under him. But since these have joined in two great confederacies, at the head of 
which stood respectively the Urghemmas on the Tripoli frontier and the Beni- 
Zid south-west of Gabes, the degree of their independence has depended on their 
own will and pleasure. 

The Berbers are a warlike race, as is shown by the fact that they have never 
cheerfully or completely bowed under a foreign yoke. The Romans repeatedly 
had serious wars with Berber tribes, whom they called “the most stubborn people 
of Mauritania, sheltered by mountains, which are their natural fortresses.” = In 
the conquest of Algeria the French overcame first the Turks, then the arabs, 
and the Kabyles remained an independent remnant, only to be crushed after a 
series of laborious struggles. When a boy had attained sixteen years, he was 
brought into the Jemaa and received weapons, which he carried till he was sixty. 
Apart from nightly raids upon hostile tribes, war is declared by special 
messengers. The exchange of sticks or guns renders an armistice inviolable. 
Since French officials have used all possible efforts to get rid of fighting, assassina- 
tion has taken its place. Formerly the conflicts had limits both in place and 
time ; villages had to be avoided, and on several days of the week, besides 
Friday, there was a “truce of God.” 

The organisation of the Beni-Mzab, who are more inclined to peaceful than 
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. to warlike action, and are well-to-do, is interesting. Isolated in the midst of the 
desert, they had to seek means of defence against the attacks of the Tuaregs. 
In every mosque 1s a tablet on which is inscribed the name of every man fit to 
bear arms. Each is bound to possess a gun, a pistol, a sword, and a certain 
quantity of powder and ball. Every town 1s surrounded by a wall, carefully built, 
and several armed inhabitants are constantly on guard in the towers. Parties 
. among the Beni-Mzab have often taken nomad tribes into their pay in their 
domestic conflicts. 

The Berbers have become decided Mussulmans. The strength of the 
Mahommedan varnish is shown by the confusion of Kabyles with Arabs, even 
so late as the “’fifties.” It was a great blunder on the part of the French 
administration, but shows how customs and dress had become Arabised. Saints, 
both male and female, receive yet greater devotion from the Berbers than from the 
Arabs. Around the tomb of a saint his whole posterity settle, illustrated by the 
veneration paid to him; and thus sacred villages of notable size have grown up. 
Hooker relates how, in descending into the Aid-Mezan valley in the Moorish 
Atlas, his followers hailed with loud prayers the first view of the lofty walls of 
the sacred tomb of Muley Ibrahim, the most famous shrine in the hill-country. 
Almost every village has its saint, whose cult, if locally limited, is rendered all 
the more intense by local patriotism. Sanguinary village feuds have arisen from 
contests as to the sanctity and miraculous powers of a marabout. 

Among the Berbers the absolute power of the /emaa does not admit the 
influence of Arab marabouts. Hence the hercditary priests dwell with their 
families and dependents in the villages, where they are out of their way. Their 
power is also reduced by the number of the brotherhoods, or k/uans, which repeat 
the sof-system in the religious domain, entering into rivalry with the marabouts, 
as the so/s do with the Jemaa. Yet in Kabyle insurrections the marabouts have 
often taken the same Icading part as in those of the Arabs ; and they have even 
pressed their church into the service. In one Kabyle village Carette found a 
mosque of two stories; the lower a powder-mill, the upper a place of worship. 
The marabouts’ claim to influence also lies partly in the fact that in an irreligious 
society, which is not on the average very particular about keeping the precepts 
of Mahommed, they embody obedience to the law. The Berber cares less than 
the Arab about performing the prescribed ablutions ; in Ramadan he often breaks 
his fast before sundown ; he eats, without scruple, the wild boar that ravages hts 
fields, and indulges freely in the fig-brandy which he laboriously distils. In return 
for this he cultivates the land of the abstemious marabout, builds his house for 
him, feeds and clothes him if necessary, and suffers him to find fault as much as 
he pleases. In the popular assemblies the marabout often takes the place of 
honour in the middle, where he stills the tumult of opinion. Thus the holy man 
acquires a prominent position, based more than among the Arabs on moral 
superiority. Observers who have studied Berbers and Arabs side by side notice 
in general the weaker religious feeling among the former. They have, however, 
superstition enough. For every day of the week they have a good or evil 
interpretation ; they never leave their house without exorcising evil spirits; a 
hare or crow denotes bad luck, two crows good luck, and a Jackal the same. It 
would be interesting to know what relics of a former belief exist among these 
people, whose religious history has been so varied. Among the Berbers and 
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Tuaregs the cross 1s common in tattooing, amulets, etc. Marmol says, speaking 
of the Beni-Jubar: “ The inhabitants are Azwags, who make crosses on their face 
and hands.” When the Arab invasion burst upon them in 643, Maghreb was 
peopled throughout with Christians and Jews; and now, with the exception of a 
few Jews, there are none but Moslems in western North Africa. As early as the 
fourth century Arianism had made deep divisions among the Christians of Northern 
Africa, and the storm of Islam broke with devastating force upon the schism-rent 
Church. The Bent-Mzab adhere to none of the four great Mussulman denomina- 
tions ; and the genuine believers call them heretics. They have, in fact, retained 
both Christian and Jewish usages. Berber erudition is not highly esteemed ; in 
any case a Maghrebi scholar is not thought much of in Cairo, for he speaks Arabic 
badly, and is somewhat ponderous. Yct the Berbers, being practical people, get 
more good than the Arabs from the schools which the French have introduced. 
The ambitious Beni-Mzab, though they get all the work they can out of their 
boys, do not neglect their education. In this Arabic is used, though Berber is 
the language of daily life. 

What are we to say as to the future of these pcoples, so fortunate in natural 
parts, yet hitherto so strangely under the influence of others? We know too 
little of the Berbers of Morocco, and can here speak only of those of Algiers ; 
and these have given proofs enough of their quality. While the Arabs are more 
stable, not coming to mect culture, and for that very rcason giving way before it, 
the Berbers are more mobile, more receptive, even though more abject, owing to 
centuries of subjection. France may well succeed, in course of time, in turning 
the Berbers into the nucleus of a capable Algerinc and Tunisian population, 
progressing independently, and acting as her allies in the work of civilizing Africa. 


So. THE RACES OF THE SAHARA 


~ Relauions between the Sahara and the Soudan—Desert peoples in the Soudan—Older testimony—Agriculture 
and cattle-breeding—Salutary and injurious effects of want—Migration—Trading spirit— Love of robbery 
—Murder and war--Trade and trafhe—Industry—Salt-trade—Towns—Spiritual influences of the desert — 
Acuteness of the senses—Superstition—Independence—Political institutions—Religious actions— History 
of the races of the Sahara—The Tibboos ; their distribution and special characteristics —Tibesti—Borku-- 
iM nnedi—Kawar—The Tuaregs, Ghat, Asgar, Air or Kelowi. 


FROM an ethnographical point of view Sahara and Soudan cannot be separated. 
For one thing, they are neighbouring districts, lying side by side throughout their 
whole length, divided only by climate, and thus compelled mutually to exchange 
populations, and to undergo reciprocal shifting. One is a desert, the other in 
great part plateau, or the transition from plateau to arable land; and hence 
ariscs a mobility in their peoples, causing mighty streams of migration from the 
Sahara to the Soudan, which on its side offers opportunity enough for a roam- 
ing life. 

In the Central Sahara and the neighbouring districts of the Soudan dwell the 
great stocks of the Tuaregs’' and Tibboos,” who speak dialects of Berber alloyed 


} Tuareg, properly Tawarik, the collective form of ¢av%z, is derived from the Arab ferek, “to give up,” with 
reference to their abandonment either of Christianity or of their Mauritanian home. 

2 Mussulman historians of the sixteenth century write Tubu. Barth heard Tebu in the Soudan, and was 
the first to note that the people's own name for themselves is Teda. The ancient name Garamantes, Edrisi's 
Zoghawa, Leo Africanus’s Qoran, apply obviously to particular sections. 
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with foreign clements, among which Arabic has had most influence, as being the 
speech of the new religion, of the sovereign power, of trade, and generally of the 
race which in manners and customs stood nearest to these desert folk. The two 
have exchanged both manners and parts of speech. The Meshagra Arabs dress 
like Tuaregs, and pay their taxes to Tuareg chiefs; but many more Tuaregs have 
adopted Arab ways, and the Arab element is advancing in the desert. On the 
other side, the negro languages are advancing from the south, above all the 
Houssa, which is brought in by trade. Von Bary’s Kelowis spoke only Houssa, 
and they came from the district between Sinder and Kuka. Even the people of 
the village of Guri, between Ghat and Ajiro, were “more negro than Tuareg, all 
speaking Houssa, and few understanding Targi.” The women were ugly, the 
children quite naked; they had beehive huts, but were fanatical Moslems. 
Another cause is the importation of negroes by the slave-trade, which is now 
nothing to what was when the Barbary States traded openly in slaves. And all 
these influences affect widely-scattered races small in numbers; for the total 
number of Tuaregs and Tibboos cannot be more than a million. 

To say nothing of the Turkish invasion, which flung its waves as far as 
Fezzan, the mobility of these warlike races is to be considered. The Tedas of 
Tibesti extend the area of their power by raids in the most various directions. 
It is the chief’s first right to appoint the leaders of these. Traced by plunder 
and devastation, the sphere of Teda distribution extends northward to Medrusa, 
south of Gatrun, on the road to Tejerri. Medrusa was found by Nachtigal, in 
1870, deserted owing to the frequent inroads of the Tedas. To the westward 
they have a historic right to take toll in the oasis of Yat. Kawar is their largest 
oasis on the west, but further west lic Jebado and Agram, with a mixed popula- 
tion of Tedas and Bornu people. This brings the western limit of the Tedas to 
12° E. Where Tuaregs and Tibboos march together, raids of one upon the other 
zo on almost incessantly. The Tuaregs of Arjijo fall upon the Tibboos of Abo 
on no pretext worth mentioning, and take all their camels, but Icave them their 
slaves and children, and receive from their sheikh the order to kill noone. Sheikh 
Brahim ul Sidi, the learned Tuareg, gave a charming answer when asked as to the 
origin of the various Tuareg tribes: “We are,” said he, “bound together and 
mingled like the fabric of a tent, in which camel’s hair and wool are woven.” 
History proves that many desert tribes have been recently and accidentally formed. 
“ Natives,” says Nachtigal, speaking of Borku, “who had no camels left to 
necessitate or justify a nomadic life, fugitive murderers, prisoners of war who from 
religious considerations had not been made slaves, but yet not set free, perhaps 
also manumitted slaves, may have settled down, gradually acquired a little property, 
married among each other, and occasionally with nomads, and so in course of 
time have formed a new tribe, held in more or less contempt by pure nomads.” 

In the eastern parts of the desert, which border on the oldest historic territory, 
it is possible to trace the population further back. Here the oldest population of 
the oases is of Berber origin. In Siva a Berber dialect is spoken to this day, and 
in the Little Oases is a colony from Siva which has retained its Berber language. 
Berber place-names are found in districts which now speak Arabic. Within 
historical times colonists came over from Egypt who built noble temples as 
memorials of their existence. In the oasis of Chargeh was found a temple with 
the name of the Persian king Darius; and Egyptian place-names have also been 
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and in that needy world all in the way of all. Every man lives for himself, and 
any thought of fellow-tribesmen, any sentiment of nationality, any effort for the 

common welfare is far from him. People are united by a common danger from | 
without, or by a raid undertaken in common, but never by community of labour 
or innocent national life. Their assemblies are meetings for the practice of 
sophistical argument and subtle misrepresentation, and often end in_ bloody 
conflicts.” No Tibboo or Tuareg goes unarmed, even in his own village. Even 
the women carry a dagger under their robe, and a cudgel attached to ther 
thong-girdle. It sounds like irony when we find an earlier traveller connecting 
these weapons with their love-intrigues. Nachtigal found the women no less 
quarrelsome and covetous, hard and faithless, than the men. But they are people 
of great self-respect. They may be beggars, but they are no pariahs. Many 
races in their circumstances would be more wretched and depressed ; but the 
Tibboos have steel in their nature. They are as well fitted to be robbers as 


A Tuareg spoon. (Barth Collection, Berlin Museum.) 


warriors or rulers. With all its jackal-like coarseness, there 1s something impos- 
ing about their very system of plunder. ‘“ These Tibboos, ragged, always fighting 
with utmost poverty and constant hunger, make the most impudent claims with 
apparent or real belief in their justice.’ The jackal’s law, which regards the 
coods of a stranger as common property, is the greedy man’s defence against 
privation. The insecurity of an almost constant state of war tends to impart 
to life something demanding, and instantly pressing for, realisation. 

Nowhcre is insecurity so great as in the desert, nowhere ts the fate of a human 
life which has ventured outside the protection of walls or weapons, so hard to 
calculate, as is proved by the fates of Nachtigal and of Miss Tinne. The un- 
fortunate Dutch lady, who left Murzuk at the same time with Nachtigal, in order 
to travel to the Tuaregs, living to the westward, who are said to hold firmly to 
loyalty, religion, and the sanctity of agreements, was killed and robbed. Nachtigal 
ventured into the home of the most violent and ill-famed Tibboo tribe, and returned 
without bodily injury though with much suffering and mortification. Human life 
obviously weighs little with characters like the Tuaregs ; and Von Bary says that 
it plays a very small part in their estimate. This appears also in the cases of 
MM. Dourncaux, Duperré, and Joubert, in the massacre of Flatters’s expedition, 
and perhaps in the mysterious death of Von Bary himself. The three missionaries 
of the Algerine society who were murdercd in 1881 only one day’s journey south 
of Ghadames, after having to all appearance made themsclves highly popular in 
that town, are a fresh proof of Tuareg treachery. Even in the wars of these 
' people among themselves, chivalrous qualities rarely appear. A dispute is fought 
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out coolly and recklessly with rapine and murder. The war which in 1877 raged 
between the Tuareg peoples, the Asgars and the Haggars, was carried on in the 
form of raids on each other’s caravans. Suspicion is the first principle, and the 
custom usual among both Tibboos and Tuaregs of covering the face contributes to 
implant it more firmly. The mode of greeting when two people meet, by sitting 
for half an hour opposite to each other with spears raised, is a custom dictated 
by the same feeling. A mecting with another caravan is opened by advanced 
posts on either side, while the two caravans halt. The long guns are got in 
readiness, the flaps are unfolded from the locks, and the weapons held in both 
hands high over the head. At last they begin a shouted conversation, recognise 
each other, assure each other of the most peaceful intentions, and part with the best 
wishes for mutual welfare. The suspicious rabble that roam about the desert on 
swift dromedaries outside the caravan tracks are stopped by stronger opponents 
and well beaten, if not lynched ; and poor Bedouins get robbed on these occasions. 

The caravans require large provision and move slowly ; not to be wondered at, 
when even in places near the Mediterranean border of the continent, any traces 
of the effects of traffic are so small. The high prices resulting from this kind of 
trafic make foreign goods attainable only by the well-to-do. There is said to be 
100 per cent difference in prices between Tripoli and Ghat. The absence of any 
real exports contributes to this, since the slave-trade has been reduced, and the 
West Soudan has taken the direct way to the Atlantjc, the trading towns of the 
desert have dwindled. Except the produce of some soda-lakes, no single product 
of Fezzan pays to transport to the coast. The wealth has departed, families 
once prosperous have become poor or emigrated, and a few others contrive with 
the utmost activity—it happened in one family that three brothers were constantly 
travelling—to attain the most modest results. At Ghadamces, the most important 
trading-place in the Sahara, at most 2500 camcls now pass through in a year. 
Industries have naturally retrograded at the same time. 

The desert caravans, taking up and setting down individuals or parties all 
along the route, do not form the only possible mode of intercourse. Single 
pilgrims and adventurers try their fortune out in the wide uninhabited desert. 
Where there is so little to live upon, one must keep in movement if life is to be 
endured. Hence the Tibboos and Tuaregs, those at least who are settled along 
the great traffic routes, are enterprising travellers and traders. The traffic of the 
Eastern Sahara is in the hands of the Tibboos no less than that of the Western 
in those of the Tuaregs. They trade partly on their own account, partly in 
partnership ; or again they guide caravans or let camels to them. The Tibboos 
have for long been of most importance on the much-frequented road from Bornu 
by Bilma to Fezzan; but they also drive a lively trade between Fezzan and 
Wadai. On the other hand, the direct traffic between Wadai and the north coast, 
which only began in this century, is supported chiefly by Arabs. They have 
from of old had trading connections with Wandala in the south of Bornu. Barth 
met a Tibboo on a trade-journey at the town of Saran in the north of Adamawa ; 
and Tibboo merchants go with the salt-caravans from Kelowi to Kano. A Tibboo 
travelled all alone with a single camel from Ghadames to Ghat, an achievement 
which even Tuaregs thought a plucky performance. It is also said in Bornu 
that they can make their fortune where no one else has a chance. The chief 
lines of the Tuareg traders are from Ghat by Air to Bilma, and from Twat by 
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Taudeni to Timbuctoo. Ennedi, Bilma, Taudeni, denote some of the few spots 
in the inner Sahara where there is abundant trade, and they are salt-emporiums. 

Rohlfs looks upon the Tibboos as forming the transition between the despotic 
constitutions of the great negro empires north of the Equator, and those free and 
independent Tuaregs, Berbers, and Arabs who lived south of the Great Atlas 
partly as nomads, partly settled. Whether this is connected with the low opinion 
which the independent Tuaregs have of them, must remain uncertain. The 
inhabitants of Tibesti form no fixed state. In the north of the country an 
elective prince, the Dardai, presides over the assembly of nobles. He is chosen 
in rotation from four different families. His advice is also sought in all important 
affairs, but frequently not followed ; he himself is more closely bound by the 
consent of the council. In the south a prince of the numerous Arinda family 
holds the like position. 

The tribal organisation which we find sharply marked among the Tuaregs 
can be traced in vestiges among the Tibboos. We seem to find it in the peculiar 
laws of succession among the little people of Kawar, famed for salt, where two 
related houses take the succession alternately. In strong contrast to the negro 
peoples proper, the ruler has no power of life and death, and levies no kind of 
tax or tribute. He 1s the supreme arbiter in internal dissensions, and the leader 
against external foes. In social organisation the Tibboos, owing to the lack of 
large towns and industrial activity, are far behind the Bornuans and the Houssas. 
Blacksmiths and silversmiths are regarded as outcasts. No Tibboo may marry a 
smith’s daughter, and no smith obtains the daughter of a free Tibboo. To insult 
a smith is looked upon as cowardice. Yet neither in speech, hair, figure, nor 
colour, are these despised people distinguished from the other Tedas. 

The Tibboos hold the central part of the Sahara. Tibesti, Borku, Wanyanga, 
Kawar, and some smaller oases are their domain; but to the south they extend 
by Kaneim, to the cast shore of Lake Chad, and almost to Baghirmi. 

The first impression of the physique of these people is that they are a well- 
built type of humanity, of middle height, trim, well proportioned, with hands and 
feet smaller than might be expected even from their elegant figures. Their 
ereat leanness, a consequence of the climate and thcir mode of life, has a not 
unpleasant effect with a build of this kind, and contributes to the impression of 
elasticity and nimbleness ; and their performances in running, jumping, endurance, 
capacity of bearing hunger and thirst correspond. On the average perceptibly 
fairer than the bulk of the Soudanese, though darker than many Bornu people, 
the Tibboos are in colour from dark brown to coppery red. Their long faces 
show seriousness and intelligence. Nachtigal says of the Tedas of Tibesti: “ Their 
features are pleasing in their prevalent regularity and delicacy, and might be 
called attractive, did not a dark, suspicious, false look obliterate the first favourable 
impression.” Tibboos whom Von Bary saw at Ghat were, as contrasted with the 
surrounding Tuaregs, uglier, blacker, with larger mouths and of smaller stature. 
Those of Tibesti and Borku seem to be the best favoured physically. The 
younger people have a proud free carriage, and Tibboo girls are often charming 
objects. When the roundness of youth 1s gone, their sinewy lean frames give 
them an angular, hard, masculine look. The hair of the Tibboos being less 
woolly, gives the impression of growing longer than that of other negroids. 
The beard is scanty. 
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PRODUCTIONS OF NORTH AFRICAN ART INDUSTRY. 
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They share with the Tuaregs the custom of tattooing the face with longi- 
idinal scars, three or four of a side, extending from the temples to the zygomatic 
rch, adding some cross-slashes as a sign of mourning for relations, while other 
its are made below the eyes. Farther points of similarity are the tendency to 
21] the head, and especially the face; the curious mode of greeting by crouch- 
ig down ; and the weapons. Silver clasps round the arm and ankle, rare else- 
here in Africa, and pieces of red coral in the nostrils as part of feminine 
Jornment, lead us to infer close connection with the Arabs. Owing to the small 
evelopment of their industries, the Tibboos are led to import sundry things from 
»sroad ; and thus as far as Bilma one finds their women with Houssa handkerchiefs 
ver their shoulders, while the men, when they can afford, wear Bornu Zodes. The 
sor Tedas of Tibesti, living away from traffic, wear only a sheep-skin round the 
ins. The simplicity of the Tedas contrasts with the usual negro love of: finery. 
heir mat-huts show morc correspondence with the Nubian Arab than with the 
cgro style. The Baele build these huts round, but among the South Fezzan 
2ople they are rectangular. These latter dwell almost everywhere isolated, 
hile the Baele of Borku and Ennedi live in little villages. Bows and arrows are 
ire, spears and throwing-knives usual. Firearms are as yet little known. 
Vhere camels or horses are owned, saddle and equipment generally show their 
\rab origin. The riding-camels are reckoned among the best in the Sahara, 
nd exported to long distances for stud purposes. Settled populations are found 
-herever the soil permits of agriculture, but these are always at a disadvantage 
s compared with the nomads, and socially inferior to them. The settled people 
ten, like the inhabitants of Borku, hold among the purer Tibboos the position of 
it half-bred race recently sprung up. 

The hill-country of Tibesti is to the Tibboos what the Haggar mountains are 
0 the Tuaregs ; the centre of their world, the mainstay of their liberty, and in a 
€rtain sense the source whence new supplies of men are ever flowing to replenish 
heir tribes. This rocky and hilly country of Tu—the name is said to mean 
rock ”—in the middle of the desert, was known by the ancients to contain a race 
Those description in Herodotus (A/e/pomene, 183) suits the Tedas of to-day. It 

Curious that the historian does not place them among the Libyans, but expressly 
Csignates them Ethiopians. The next we hear of the rock-dwelling Tedas is 
hen some European travellers, bound for the Soudan, see their rocky fortresses 
©m afar, and collect information about them in Murzuk and Bornu. Thus 
cluded, the people of these mountains are a type by themselves, unique in all its 
-atures. “Inthe Tibesti,’ says Nachtigal, “we meet witha homogeneous popula- 
ion. Throughout Tu no Arab, Tarik, or free Bornuese has settled; the 
Ndividual is a TZedetu, the people Zeda. They are not without individual 
liferences, but the essential physical and mental qualities which are seldom 
acking give them a characteristic stamp.” Such lands breed peoples, even 
storical peoples, of sharply-cut natural features. 

South of the hill-country of Tibesti lies a group of depressions, the Borku 
ountry. In this region of scattered oases, the characteristic features of Fezzan 
scur, only in a more compact form, and with less of the desert colouring. In 
1is soil the date-palm thrives excellently, and the water-loving doom-palm well. 
in the fruits of these the inhabitants of Borku have to live, when, as happens at 
ie gathering-time, the Arabs have taken away thcir dates. As the country is 
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divided into semi-desert on the one hand, and gardens and date-groves on the 
other, so the population into nomad and settled. In point of number they are 
pretty nearly balanced, and are, perhaps, in all 10,000 to 12,000; but, as may 
be supposed, the latter are ruled by the former. The settled element in the 
population of Borku, the so-called Dongosas or Dosas, with their bronze tint, and 
still more their delicate and symmetrical figures, their lean frames, their regular 
features, contrast with the darker, coarser, more massively-built people of Bornu or 
Kanem. The inhabitants of Tiggi and Buddu remove their eye-teeth by way 
of personal adornment. Here, again, the dress of women and grown-up girls 8 
not seldom reduced to a sheepskin round the hips. The mat-hut is almost 
exclusively the dwelling of the Tibesti nomads, and here is even by the settled 
inhabitants preferred to the palm-leaf domiciles of Fezzan. 

Throughout Borku, Mahommedanism prevails at least formally, and only their 


Tibbu throwing-irons—one-tenth real size. (After Nachtigal. ) 


neighbours on the south-east, the Baele of the Ennedi district, have hitherto 
remained in part refractory to it. Upon Nachtigal’s assurance that the Qorans 
were really Mussulmans, Sheikh Alt of Wadai promised to treat them more 
leniently. Now Wadai seems to have gained the sovereignty over Borku also. 

The Baele, in the group of oases called Ennedi, reckon their country to extend 
northward to Wanyanga, and southward to the road to Wadat. To the south 
and cast the Bacle pass imperceptibly into the Toghawa or Tagha tribe. The 
valleys are the seat of agriculture, while the plateaux of the Sahara, rich in pasture 
herbage, support numerous herds. In the north of the country is got the red 
salt which is the most popular in the Soudan. It is bartered for corn and clothes 
from Darfour and Wadai, and has become the universal standard of value 
throughout the neighbourhood. As herdsmen the Baele are confined within 
narrow limits, since predatory Arab tribes, especially the Ulad-Soliman, have 
long made the more distant pastures unsafe. Even the south-eastern Tuaregs are 
said to have extended thus far their razzias in quest of the excellent camels of 
Ennedi—a distance of nearly 700 miles. External trade is managed by the 
Zoshawas. Clothing and arms correspond with those of the Tedas. 

Kawar or Hendcri Tege—the former is the Arab, the latter the Tibboo name 
—is a small desert-domain of the Tibboos, chiefly visited by the Tuaregs, and now 
actually subject to them. Its centre is Bilma, famous for its salt, and this salt 
determines the political fortunes of Kawar. There is no lack of irrigation, but 
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owing to the compulsory regulations of the Tuaregs the people of Kawar have 
lost the habit of industrious tillage of the soil. Bilma, with its low irregular 
houses, constructed of triangular blocks of rock-salt, makes a disagreeable 
impression. The total settled population, consisting entirely of Tedas and 
Kanures, 1s put at 3000. 

The Tuaregs inhabit from the great sandy plain of El Erg or Areg in the 
north, of which Ghadames is the limiting point, to the famous wells of Asin, 
half-way between the Haggar country and Air in the south. To the west they 
extend to Twat; to the east as far as the oasis of Wady el Gharbi in Fezzan, 
Of the region, the centre, the fortress, and the dispenser of fertility to the 
‘Tuareg country is the Haggar plateau. The Tuaregs are regarded by the best 
observers as the purest of the Berber stocks, although they, too, have with Islam 
adopted Arab customs, and laid aside old local ways. In this connection it is to 


A fobe from Bornu ; the so-called guinea-hen /vée. (Berlin Museum. ) 


be noticed that persons of dark colour occur less commonly among them, while 
there are some who in the covered parts of their body are as white as we. Among 
the Tuaregs, again, the northern group in its hill-fortresses has kept itself purest. 
The prevalent tint is the reddish-yellow of southern Europeans, only the uncovered 
parts of the body have become darker with sun and dust. - In frame and features 
they have by some observers becn called the handsomest race in Africa. Their 
muscles are powerfully developed, and their energetic expression corresponds. 
The sheikhs are usually distinguished by lofty stature and powerful build. This 
is partly to be ascribed to the fact that when they drove back the dark population 
they strictly refrained from any intermixture with the lower race. Among the 
Western Tuaregs, however, there are sheikhs of a Negro or at least Mulatto type, 
as in Arjijo. Their features are more like those of Europeans than of Arabs. 
Light eyes occur but rarely. 

In the clothing of the Tuaregs the most striking point is everywhere the care 
taken for the complete covering of the whole body cxcept the hands, the feet, and 
the tip of the nose. The variable climate may have to do with this. The 
elements of their clothing are /ode, trousers, and /#than; this last being a cloth 
which is wound twice over the face, so as to shroud mouth, chin, and the upper 
part, and allow only the tip of the nose to be scen. Wound also round the head 
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spear, and dagger—all have something massive about them. The spear is either 
entirely of iron, or the long blade is fixed in a shaft of 4orna-wood. The dagger 
is as a rule entirely of iron, the short hilt bound with coils of wire, and is attached 
to the left wrist in such a way that it lies along the forearm, hilt forwards. This 
mode of carrying the dagger is common also in the West Soudan. Muskets are 
very usual, no nobleman or freeman being without one. Besides this they also 
carry leathern shields. In hunting, wooden missiles like boome- 
rangs are used, as in Darfour. Bows and arrows occur as the 
sole weapons among the lower class hill-tribes of Haggar, who 
live in the mountains and rank as serfs. Among them, even the 
stone arm-ring, which looks more like ornament, counts as a 
weapon, being worn by men on the right arm, it is said, to 
parry with. The stone is green serpentine from the Asgar and 
Awelimidden country; the rings are broad and well polished. 
All Tuaregs, except the Marabouts, wear these rings and esteem 
them highly ; and no ring exactly similar is found among their 
neighbours. As with the Arabs, the whole social organisation is 
calculated for war, even in time of peace. 

Among the Tuaregs succession in the female line is not 
confined to chiefs, but penetrates deeply into the whole life of 
the people. The greater part of the houses at Ghat belong to 
women, to whom they have been given by friends or relations 
as wedding presents, or have fallen by inheritance. This alone 
may explain much that makes the position of women so much 
better here than in other Mussulman countries. Ibn Batuta, in : 
describing this custom of succession in the female line, says, Dagger from Kano, 
according to Barth: “I have nowhere before met with this usage ee ae 
except among the heathen of Malabar in India.” However we _ size. (Berlin Mus. 
not only know of it among the brother-race of the Tibboos, but — 
we find it among Nubians and Berbers, and indeed in vestiges throughout 
A\frica. | 

Most of the larger towns of the desert belong to the Tuaregs; and there are 
few of them in the East Sahara, outside of Fezzan. But they do not make the 
Tuaregs a town-dwelling people like the Houssas. The oasis of Ghat, which 
contains the most considerable Tuareg town, is not quite 5 miles in circumference. 
Though stone abounds in the neighbourhood, the houses are built of mud; and 
what little timber there is comes from the date-palm. The bright washes which 
the fronts of the coast-towns show are not found here; the houses have the 
natural colour of the dry mud. Heavy rain would dissolve them. Only one 
mosque has a tower deserving the name of minaret. The walls are not more 
than 10 feet high, and the six gates cannot be firmly closed. To the south isa 
suburb of some sixty mud houses, and to the west a village of scattered palm- 
leaf huts. In the middle of the town is the square markct-place. 

In places where trade and traffic have had a decper influence on life, reading 
and writing are very common. Even evening schools have been started for this 
purpose in the desert towns ; and one cannot go through the streets of an evening 
without hearing the loud monotonous recitation of the boys packed together in a 
small room, and learning their Koran by heart. 
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Of their political condition Rohlfs says: “ The Tuaregs are no nation in the 
political sense; they have no general head, forming only a congeries of tribes 
ethnographically connected, but with so loose a bond that it is mere infatuation 
to suppose that valid treaties can be made with them. It is possible to make 
such with an individual, and that he can guarantee security as far as his own tribe 
goes; but no‘ Targi’ is in a position to conclude a treaty for the whole Tuareg 
nation.” Yet they are by no means without a consciousness of their national 
interdependence, and the more enlightencd among them have often expressed to 
Europeans their regret for the civil wars in which the tribes destroy each other 
for the bencfit of Turks, Arabs, and Tibboos. 

The Tuaregs are divided into Asgars or Asjers in the east, Haggars in the 
west, and Kelowis in the south. Each of these groups has its natural centre—- 
for the Haggars the heart of the mountains of like name; for the Asgars the 
south part of the same, and the oasis lying off it; and for the Kelowis the hill- 


Tuareg throwing-club—one-seventh real size. (Christy Collection. ) 


country of Air. The Kelowis extend farthest, their domain reaching from Ashagar 
in the east to the well of Engishan in the west, and at present they are also 
masters of Bilma. They are far more different from the other two groups than 
these from each other. The Asvars of Ghat are described as the best representa- 
tives of these ; bold, hardy, curt of speech, of chivalrous nature, and at the same 
time intelligent in trade. The people of Air are softer and gentler in their 
manners, partly no doubt from their strong admixture with Soudanese negro blood. 
They are counted the best traders of the Sahara, while their pliancy and inventive- 
ness make them capital caravan-leaders. The Timbuctoo pcople, lastly, have a 
bad name, as the most faithless and cruel of robbers. The subdivision of tribes, 
however, gocs far beyond this threefold partition, and appears deeply based on 
the nature of their dwelling-places. From the single Haggar stock, the Kel- 
Ahamelle, fourteen tribes have sprung, and even the people of Ghat recognise two 
different tribes among them. The Asyars call themselves Imohag ; the Haggars 
and Awclimidden, Imokhar; the people of Air, Imayirhen. Their language they 
call Temahak. We meet with the same names again among the Berbers of 
Morocco. 

The Asgar stock in the southern Haggar country forms a military aristocracy, 
which, though it cannot put more than some 500 armed men into the field, lords 
it over a territory of many thousand square miles. The largest clan is that of 
the Ouraghen, including in Barth's time some 150 heads of houscholds. Parts of 
it live on the north bank and on the islands of the Niger, and another branch is 
settled near Ghat. Much poorer and smaller is the second clan, that of the 
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caravans, which, owing to the importance of Ghat as one of the great markets 
of the West Sahara, is a considerable source of revenue. 

The present inhabitants of Air or Asben, the “ Alps of the Sahara,” show an 
admixture of negro blood together with the adoption of a number of Houssa 
words, extending the domain of that language at this point far into the desert. 
On the other hand, no other Tuareg tribe, perhaps, offers so many notes of the 
older days of less admixture. Future enquirers will have to seek here in the first 
place matcrials for the history of the Sahara peoples. Rclics of a stone age teem 
here, also old deserted stone houses and rock inscriptions. Quite white women 
are secn among the Kclowis of Arjijo. Many Kelowis wear their hair tied in the 
Berber fashion, letting two locks fall at the side. They still build tumuli with 
stone circles of upright slabs. Mysterious houses of stubble and clay, so small 
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Women’s sandals, from Kano. (Berlin Museum. ) 


that they might almost be taken for tumuli, were found, still inhabited, by Von 
Bary, near Arjjo. This border people, with one foot in Berber antiquity, the 
other amid the high material negro cultivation of the Iloussa race on the Niger, 
are a curious branch of the Tuaregs. 


§ 10. THE SOUDAN AND ITS PEOPLES 


The Central Soudan a world in itself; landscape and climate -Lake Chad; the plains—Transition to desert; 
the fauna -The negroes ; negro traits under the varnish of Islam --The lighter conquering races—Bornu 
and the Kanuris; smaller indigenous stocks—-The Baghirmis—The Mabas and Tunjurs of Wadai—The 
Fors and Tunjurs in Darfour- -Tama. 


ONLY a distant echo of the stirring events, restless labour, and marvellous 
achievement that come to pass in the world, penetrates to the interior of the 
Soudan. But this new world is already advancing from the Congo and the 
Niger. Hitherto, even since the presence in Bornu, Baghirmi, and Wadai of a 
long series of bold and cultivated Europeans, from Lyon to Nachtigal, Turkey 
alone of all the powers within the Mediterranean and Atlantic region has become 
intelligible to the Soudanese ; for at Murzuk and Kufra she is posted on the route 
of traffic between the Soudan and the North African coast. But even with 
this bond of union the Soudan remains, thanks to a physical desert in the north 
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Here then we have on one soil the representatives of the Caucasian and the 
negroid bodily frames. In the heathen tribes of Darfour, Baghirmi, Houssaland, 
we are in presence of the latter; in the best specimens of the “ red” Fulbes and 
the Arabs, of the former. Both, however, are few compared with the masses of 
mulatto-like hybrids, with a preponderant tendency to the negro type, which lie 

f= between. As the type of this mixture we 
would take the prevailing population of 
Bornu, best described by Barth in the 
words: “Their physique stands about 
midway between the full-rounded forms 
of the Hausa negroes, and the sinewy 
leanness of the Tibbus.” The latter have 
already been noted as no true’ negroes, 
and Barth makes a further distinction 
between the Bornucse with their broad 
ugly faces, and the population of Kanem 
to the north, who are a variety of the 
more agreeable, more regular, slimmer 
forms. But all have crisp hair and dark 


SS skins, with wide fleshy noses. Richardson 
WSS SS is thinking of a Berber cross when at 
NX HS SS SSS Sinder he finds faces more agreeable, and 
VE & Ras skins fairer. Consciously or unconsciously 


all, even Nachtigal, fall back on crossing 
te explain this union of conflicting ele- 
ments. It is not a very long step from 
the Arab half-breed to the negroes in 
the south of Baghirmi, any more than 
there exists an impassable gulf between 
the lazy and timid Bornuese and_ the 
victims of their slave-trade. Rohlfs found 
the Baghirmis even darker than the dis- 
persed nevroes of the Bolo stock in the 
Bautshi kingdom. The heathen tribes, 
which provide most of the = slaves for 
Baghirmi, are only more homogeneous 
halal than these hybrids, and a comparison 
pono “a ak ee ornament, from between them and their enemies has often 
7 = been to their advantage. Their lack 
of cohesion against the common foe, to whose persecutions they have been 
exposed for centuries, is quite negro, and lies in the political institutions of al! 
negro countrics. The injured person has to get justice for himself. If an oath 
is necessary, it is taken on the leaf of an acacia, A. a/bida, and this is held as 
sacred as the Mussulman oath on the Koran. 

Scar-tattooing is not in use among all these tribes. When it is, sometimes 
three incisions are made from the temple to the check, for a length of some two 
inches, sometimes short scars at close intervals run round the lower forehead from 
temple to temple, sometimes a single broad scar is drawn from the edge of the 
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hair to the root of the nose across the middle of the forehead, or slashed upon 
the cheek, as with the Fors. The Gaberis and Songhays knock out an incisor 
above and below, the Saras two. Lip-perforation does not occur. Ornaments 
are worn in the nasal alae, but not in the septum. How genuine negro features 
often appear conspicuously in Mussulman states may be seen from Barth's story 
of the old man who came up to him on the Logon Rivcr, and ordered him ina 
tone of authority to withdraw instantly. “I was rather startled and confounded, 
but my companion informed me that he was the king of the waters, the 
“ Maralegha, and that he had full command over the river.” Just the same 
thing might have happened in Uganda or on the Zambesi, for river- or lake-kings 
are everywhere part of the negro idea. Islam has only laid a varnish over the 
negro soul of the Soudancse, and the chief features of the old fetish religion are 
not yet obliterated. The Bornu people too remember when they worshipped 
a forest-devil and a water-devil. Rohlfs says that they have, properly speaking, 
no name for God; “ Remande,” which they use to translate Allah, means only 
“lord” in a civil sense. The religious festivals of Islam have been brought into 
connection with natural events such as all negroes hold of importance, such as 
full moon, opening of the rainy season, etc. They do not understand Arabic 
prayers. The Fors, finding it difficult to combine their negro god Molu with 
the Allah of the new faith, confound the latter with the Sherecf of Mecca. 

The history of Bornu, of which we know something, shows clearly the arrival 
of the ruling, state-forming race from the north, and its connection with desert 
tribes. Of what stock were the founders of the monarchy in Kanem, from which 
Bornu afterwards rose? We have a statement of Leo Africanus, to the effect 
that the kings of Bornu are descended from the Libyan stock of the Bardoa. 
This 1s more definitely stated throughout a series of older reports. In the 
chronicle used by Barth is found a statement that before King Selma, who was 
reigning in the year 581 of the Hegira, all kings of the Arabs were red in colour, 
and that he was the first black king. Ibn Batuta reports that these kings covered 
their faces with a cloth and never let their mouths be seen, a well-known Tibboo 
practice. In mode of government, and in the custom of laying the greatest im- 
portance on the name of the mother’s tribe, we find also Berber affinities. 
But what speaks most incontestably for the affinity of stock between the founders 
of the states on the northern and western shores of Lake Chad, and the desert 
tribes, is their language. 

The actual facts in the history of Bornu are: first, the not wholly obscure 
origin in the South Saharan districts of Bardoa, Borku, and other abodes of the 
Tibboos, and the settlement in Kanem. The son of a Himyarite king who, 
becomes prominent on this occasion may imply a reminiscence of the share taken 
by some broken-down Arab group in the foundation of the Kanem kingdom. That 
the first extension of the new power was in the direction of the Tibboo oascs proves 
clearly enough that a connection still existed at that time betwcen the emigrants 
and their original homes. Then followed under the impulse of Islam at the 
beginning of the twelfth century the great extension of the Bornu power over 
Fezzan, and the closer contact with Egypt and Tripoli. Further, we need only 
mention the Fulbe inundation at the beginning of this century, and the deliverance 
of the country by the Arab fakir, Mohammed el Amin el Kanemi, the founder 
of the dynasty now reigning. The typical features of this history recur in the 
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other countries, only some other political leaven takes the place of the Tibboos. 
The strength of the Arab element seems to grow as we go eastward ; it is strong 
in Wadai, strongest in Darfour. The history of the latter country is that of the 
influence of the Arabs upon the Fors. The most important elements in the 
population of Darfour are Tunjurs and Zoghawas. The former say that they 
descend from the old Arab tribe, the Beni Hilal; the Zoghawas are a nomad 
people closely akin to the inhabitants of Ennedi. Besides these, the Jellaba 
element is nearest in feeling to the Arab. These spring from the most various 
parts of the Nile regions from Upper Egypt to Sennaar ; coming into the country 
originally as wandering traders, and settling in large numbers at particular spots. 
They are the best-hatced of all strangers, and their very name is a term of abuse. 

The Soudan states are Arabised states, as is announced externally by the 
use of Arabic as the court and official language, internally and impressively by 
the universality of Islam, and the reverence for it rising to the point of fanaticism. 
In all these countries the heathen is a foe. The Arab element has not devoured 
itself in the bloody work of spreading its faith and influence, though this has 
brought many of its tribes to the verge of perishing. It has renewed and increased 
itself, and has always advanced. 

The Arabs of Kanem, belonging to the Aulad Soliman stock, who in the 
thirties were still roaming between the Syrtis and the oases of Fezzan, and after- 
wards ruled in Fezzan, conquered Borku, and finally settled on the northern 
edge of Lake Chad, are the most recent, most instructive, most important carriers 
of these movements. When they conquered Fezzan they numbered perhaps 
barely 1000 horsemen; and with the half of these, pursued and smitten by the 
Turks, they made their way into Kanem. Over an area which in extent may be 
compared to Germany, between Lake Chad and Tibesti, the Bornu road and the 
Wadai road, they won in battle abodes for themselves, and from an arca greater 
yct by far they brought together plunder of every kind. In a short time the old 
process was complete ; the peoples of the region became poorer, especially in the 
indispensable camels, while the intruders became stronger in proportion. Ina 
few years they are said to have carried off 50,000 camels. Their connection 
with Bornu, which thought to use them as a frontier-guard against Wadai, saved 
them from what was almost complete extermination at the hands of the Tuarcgs. 
Once again they were overthrown when they set up as confederates with a 
pretender from Wadai; but Nachtigal found them more dreaded and hated than 
ever ; plundering, depopulating wide regions, and filling even Bornu with alarm. 
Their station was Bir-cl-Barga, in the north-cast of Kanem, a country rich in 

_water and pasture. Since then Wadai has conquered Kanem with the aid of the 
Aulad Soliman, and missionaries from the Senoussia have brought the Arabs wholly 
within the circle of true believers. 

The manner in which these conquerors advanced into the negro countries 
explains very well the mixture which quickly came to pass upon the conquest, or 
rather preceded it. Slave-raiding and slave-trading are settled institutions in 
these countrics. When Overweg, in his enthusiasm, advised the sheikh of 
Bornu to put down the slave-trade, the sheikh coolly replied that he could not 
get firearms except in exchange for slaves, and therefore he must have slaves. 
Not till slave-raids have depleted a negro district does the real conquest take 
place, a gradual process of political and ethnological digestion. Of the Bula 
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istrict on the Benue, which is now in a later stage, Flegel writes: “In the Bulas 
s in the Bassamas I see the last free remains of the populations to whom all the 
srtile countries on the banks of the Benue belonged before the days of the Fulbe 
invasion. Their old wide territory has passed into the possession of the Fulbes, 
nd they themselves are confined to this swampy lowland, free indeed still, strong 
90 and capable, from their great number and unity of hatred towards the common 
nemy, of defending themselves, but girt with assailants like game at a battue.” 
n the east and the west alike a sort of neutral ground divides the two; probably 
Iso in the south towards Koncha. Wholly untilled and uninhabited, it forms a 
triking contrast to their territory as to that of the Fulbes, nor do they dare to 
enture beyond it. Like a cuttle-fish the conqucring race stretches numerous arms 
ither and thither among the terrified aborigines, whose lack of cohesion affords 
lenty of gaps. Thus the Fulbes are slowly flowing into the Benue countries 
nd quite gradually permeating them. Later observers have thus quite rightly 
bstained from assigning definite boundaries. There are many scattered Fulbe 
xcalities which look to a particular place as their centre and the centre of their 
ower. Thus Muri is the capital of the numerous Fulbe settlements scattered 
bout the Middle Benue, and the position of Gola is similar in the Adamawa 
istrict. As yet there are no proper kingdoms with defined frontiers against each 
ther and against independent tribes. Even these capitals are in other respects 
till far from being firmly settled. Once for all we may repeat the well-grounded 
aution of Barth at the opening of his considerations on the “ Hausa nation”: 
If I may permit myself to employ the term ‘nation’ for the imperfect relations 
1 which pcoples like those of Inner Africa stand to each other.” The same 
2lations prevail further to the east, but here stronger powers come into question, 
thich work with more concentration. Let us hear Barth's picture of the position 
eld by the small Musgu nation amid these waves of nations in the Soudan: 
Towards the north there are the Kanuri, powerful by their numerous cavalry 
nd the advantage of fire-arms; towards the west and south-west the restless 
‘ulbe continually advancing; towards the north-east the people of Logon, 
riginally their near kinsmen, but at present opposed to them by difference of 
sligion ; towards the east the wild Bagrimma people, proud of their supposed 
re-eminence in religion, and eager for the profits of the slave trade. All these 
eople hunting them down from every quarter, and carrying away yearly 
undreds, nay thousands of slaves, must in the course of time exterminate this 
nfortunate tribe.” | 

The hybrid character of the Soudanese population resulting from all this is no 
‘ss reflected in the extraordinary medley shown by the ingredients of their 
ulture. We necd only refer to the differences in fashion of clothing and dwellings, 
dinciding partly with Islam, partly with paganism. The dress of the Soudan 
opulation, wherever culture has penctrated, is Moorish-Arabian ; its basis being 
1e loose trousers on which 20 yards of cotton cloth half a yard wide are 
[ten used, and the ample “tobe.” Opulence and luxury are shown not by an 
icrease in the variety of clothes put on, but in the thoughtless practice of 
utting on one tobe over another until cumbrousness and shapelessness sect a 
mit. The tobe is at bottom only a loose, and especially loose-sleeved shirt, made 
;a rule by sewing together the narrow strips less than a hand’s breadth wide, 
eyond which the weaver’s art in the Soudan docs not attain. It is adorned by 
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can than of the Moorish-Arab style. Monumental works are so deficient 
onc approaches by the well-trodden road from the north, tree-tops announce 
re of shady trees under which the mud houses of Kuka are sccluded, but 
is to be scen of towers or palaces. The grey mud walls of the two 
quite recently destroyed again by the Mahdists, the royal town and the 
town, with a wide, and for the most part empty space gaping bctween 
‘e hardly to be distinguished from the soil. Abeshe, the capital of Wadai, 
},000 to 15,000 inhabitants, presents a more pleasing view, lying on a 
ise in a broad valley ; but its interior arrangement is very irregular. The 
yave no real system of strects; only footpaths, twisting and winding 
| the huts, and at most one very winding street, 
to the king’s house, in front of which is an open 


b influence, making itself deeply felt in dress 
the important industries subservient to this, has 
left the least profound traces on the agriculture 
; in essentials that of the negro. No doubt cotton, 
and other things bear Arabic names, but this 1s 
ence of direct Arab origin. For this we should 
xe inclined to look to the peculiar distribution of Gund plan of a group of huts 
ivation of rice, which is found in the West, not in in the Adamawa village of 
tral Soudan. Under the state- and socicty-foster- Puget hag age 
uence of Islam, a highly developed agriculture — hut; @, water-jar; e, corn- 
: ; ; . jar; f, back door; g, cook- 
spite of the mingling of nomad elements in the ing-place. (After Barth. ) 
ion, become the basis of a gencrally high level of 
ic life in the naturally rich central and western portions of the Soudan. 
er and more active population, larger towns, better tillage, make the 
west of Lake Chad a decided scene of culture. Nachtigal lays stress 
re contrast offered in this respect by Bornu with the vast majority of 
regions, whose natural charm cannot cvoke in us any of the feeling 
1c: “An attractive country, inhabited by an amiable pcople, where 
city and fulness of life rule in nature as well as in human activity.” 
rmer travellers he notes the central portion of the country with its 
yopulation as a favourcd bit of the earth, where the traveller receives an 
geous idea of the industry and dexterity of the Bornu man in a modest 
n, and his copious resources. “Whether he gocs west or north from the 
all along the roads he mects merchants and traders ; in the neighbourhood 
‘illages his attention 1s fixed by pasturing herds or the labours of the field, 
n the places themselves he convinces himself at every step of the extent 
oductiveness reached by an intelligent domestic industry.” Agriculture, 
reeding, and trade are carricd on to an equal extent, just as in the dict 
nd milk are frequently of equal importance. If individual elements of the 
nity devote themselves more to the one or the other occupation, according 
mal tendency or local conditions, division of labour as a higher civilization 
it has not yet made any grcat progress, and the majority of the population 
jual capacity for all fields of labour. Influences spread downwards, making 
ves felt in efforts to reinforce the moral basis of labour and prosperity. 
‘ as Bornu was itsclf an orderly state, the slovenly life of the negro was 
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nmigrants, for fragments of it, small in numbers, are spread all over Bornu. 
retain hardly any consciousness of their origin, and share in all respects the 
ige and mode of life of the other Kanuris. Even to this day, however, it 
icative of their origin that the Dirkis of Kawar, a tribe adjacent to the Teda 
‘t, have always been referred to them. The Tomagheras are by origin 
; Their communities are found chiefly at the outer edge of the kingdom. 
of the true Kanembu tribes a good many have been absorbed in the mixed 
f the Kanuris, while the greater part of them has remained scattered about 
m. 
ther elements of the Kanuris have proceeded from the mixture of conquerors 
natives ; the influence of the latter, as it would seem, in many cases pre- 
lating. Such are the Ngomas, the Kawas, and the Ngazirs. Both name 
radition point to one element in this mixture being of Tibboo descent, for 
.is a Titbboo name. 
.anuris are found in scattered groups as far as the Niger and the Benuc. 
ere in Yakoba is entirely inhabited by Kanuris, who have retained their 
> language. Some larger groups, who live in greater seclusion, may have 
ed certain peculiarities. But though the Kanuris cannot be spoken of 
homogeneous nation, one point is common to them all; a more or less 
sive intermixture with the original tribes. Not all conquerors, however 
1 this is a point to be insisted on,—have merged in the Kanuris; the 
s; who came with them have never become so fused with them as to be 
ned among them. They are indeed less numerous in Bornu than in Wadai 
irfour, but yet, as our glance at the history of Bornu has abundantly shown, 
avery important element in the population. In descent the great majority 
em seem to belong to the East Soudan. Those settled from early times, 
| Wassili, are sharply distinguished from those who appear from time to time 
erchants or fighting-men, and are known as Shoas. In many cases the 
‘ction with East Soudanese stocks can still be proved. They thrive, in 
al, less well in the hot, damp climate of Bornu than in the drier East 
an; but their half-breeds, who occur in curiously small numbers, do better. 
breed has arisen in details recalling its original constituents, but on the 
> very little like these, without, however, having yet acquired a homogeneous 
icter. From a physical point of view the change has not been advantageous, 
i¢ Kanuris must on the average be called an ugly race. The women especi- 
have lost much of the noble figures and pleasing features of the pure Tibboo 
<anembu Nesult of the mixture strongly recalls the Tuaregs, who are 


numerous or valiant enough to offer a 
vy were able, in spite of the Kanuri 
to retain their language, physiognomy, 
‘in various parts of the kingdom, and 
d western borders, they form compact 

of the king of Bornu is not indeed 
s still in some respccts very imperfect. 
thore of Lake Chad, are said to be 
rtly drove out, partly absorbed, the 
yme reasons for supposing, thet ne 
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ofthe neck. The women wrap themselves in large pieces of cloth which trail on 
the ground ; they wear their hair of its natural length, or lengthened with black 
Bheep’s wool, or plaited in quite small tufts. A large piece of coral in the right 
Boostril quite dishgures them. Their necks and wrists are adorned with glass 
beads. Among the population at large the weapons are lance, javelin, knife, and 
Marge daggcr; wealthier people have a gun or revolver and a sword; quilted 
moverings for horse and rider are here also in use. Wadai is held to be far more 
awarlike than Bornu. 

Trade not being so highly devcloped among the Wadawi as among the 
Bornuese and Fulbes, and their industrial activity being 
also limited, they have no large towns outside the capital. “23 
Wadai is the most thinly-peopled of all the Soudan king- q 
doms, and a compulsory transfer of bordcr population from 
Darfour, Tama, Baghirmi, to Wadai territory could not but 
further its development. In consequence of the missionary 
activity of the Mussulman Order called Senoussi, which has 
for a series of years acquired a great power over Kufra 
in Wadai, religious fanaticism has been more fostered there 
than elsewhere in the Soudan; a result of which has been 
not merely the decline of European influences, but also 
opposition to the spread of Mahdism, as formerly to that of 
Egyptian domination. 

The population of Darfour (Dar For), which in 1880, 
before the rising, was estimated at 14 millions, falls into 
two halves, distinct ethnographically and in place of abode. 
The centre of one is the mountainous part of the country, 
more densely peopled than other regions of Darfour, to- 
gether with the damp south; the other inhabiting the 
plateau-districts. The former is the settled agricultural 
negro people called Fors, the latter consists of immigrant 
Arabs, the pastoral, unsettled portion of the population, 
Which has driven back and confined the others; and yet Dagger in sheath and throw- 

; ; 8 ing-club from Darfour. 
arrogates to itself a superior position on the score of less (Vienna Museum. ) 
mixed descent. 

The Fors are not only pious to the point of fanaticism; they also have their 
children taught to read and often even to write by the fakirs, of whom in some 
Villages they have several. They are extremely dexterous in handicrafts, with 
the result that practically no foreign goods have to be imported into the country 
Save for the sultan and the grandees. Among the people we find little that 
‘omes from abroad except cotton goods, and these are to some extent 
Manufactured at home. Knives, axes, spears, all kinds of mctal ornaments, even 
glass articles, according to Mason, are made in the country ; not to mention the 
Pottery (with no whecl, however), and excellent plaited and leather work. In the 
growth of wheat and ricc, as in many manners and customs of the Fors, castern 
and northern influences make themselves felt. Formerly large caravans went 
fom Egypt to Darfour, and in those days the country itself was richer in 
exchangeable products, especially ivory and slaves. It is said that every year 
caravans from Darfour of 10,0d0 people, armics in fact, went man-hunting into 
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Darfertit. When Massari and Matteucci went to Darfour twenty years ago, 
you could buy a pretty boy for 40 or 50 francs. The profit on the slave-raids 
to the south formed a legitimate item on the income side of the Darfour budgets, 
besides duties and tributes. The slave-trade suppressed all other branches of 
production. In Felkin’s time, too, a great part of the population of Darfour was 
occupied in working for the slave-caravans, and fetching food and water for them. 

Though the Fors may, as Felkin says, have mixed little with the Arabs, they 
yet show striking variations from the negroes more to the south, that is, approaches 
toward their Arab and Nubian neighbours. They do not disfigure their bodies, 
do not knock out any teeth, do not tattoo themselves, live mostly in conical mud- 
huts—though beehive huts of grass also occur,—manure their fields, bake bread in 
flat cakes, keep horses and camels, adhere superficially to Islam, the priests of 
which, however, correspond to the true negro witch-doctors, while under its varnish 
survives an old African belief in a god Molu, whose breath is the storm. The 
great feast of drums, the national spring and new-year’s festival of Darfour, 
belongs wholly to a reminiscence of the old religion. On this occasion children 
without number are slain in commemoration of deceased sovercigns, and _ the 
Sultan looks out for one of white or light fawn colour, with whose skin a new 
drum is covered. The ground is at the same time grubbed and sown, to 
symbolize the value of agriculture. 

The Fors of Jebel Marrah were formerly ruled by the Arab tribe of the 
Tunjurs. Although these ruled over Arabs as well as Fors, both their descent 
and their religion seem gradually to have fallen into oblivion among them, for 
there are local laws of some antiquity which depart a long way from the precepts 
of the Koran. Not till the seventeenth century was any restoration of Islam 
begun, while, with a view to civilization, a large number of strangers were at the 
same time brought into the country. The arrival of any Fulbes, or people from 
Bornu, or Baghirmi, who are now scttled in Darfour, may practically be referred to 
this period. The last independent sultan of Darfour fell in the autumn of 1874 
fighting against Zebehr Pasha to the south of Tendelti, and Darfour became part 
of the Egyptian Soudan. At the end of 1883 it adhered to the Mahdi, but 
secms to stand somewhat aloof. 

The same destiny almost simultaneously overtook the miniature state of Tama. 
the apple of discord between Darfour and Wadai, which had maintained itself in 
its mountain seclusion, but following the attraction of the stronger power had 
ultimately come into closer connection with Wadai. The coarse Arab shirt 
serves as clothing for the men; the women wear two pieces of blue cotton cloth, 
one wound round the hips, the other thrown over the shoulders. The weapons 
are spear and Javelin; but in the Sultan’s armoury are to be found two or three 
double-barrelled guns in bad condition, a muzzle-loading revolver, and some suits 
of iron armour. The dict, as in Darfour, consists of stiff porridge, made but 
rarely with the broth of dried meat, more often with dry herbs which are pounded 
and boiled, and, failing salt, are seasoned with alkaline water. Little white 
Venetian beads, which are bought in strings, and European cotton-stuffs, serve for 
money. 

Bornu offers the best cxample of the peculiar political forms which these 
states, similar in this as in their origin, have developed. The present constitution 
of Bornu is a product of the decomposition by Islam and slavery of the old 
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on the south-eastern Tuaregs. To-day the bearer of this title has come to be 
one of the least important officials. The successor to the throne, son or brother 
to the Sultan, may be considered as the third in the old hierarchy of Bornu. 
Some frontier districts are still under the supervision of the “crown-prince.” The 
slave entrusted with the duty of watching over the personal safety of the sovereign 
bears the title of Jeroma, and has at the same time charge of the royal stable. 
A peculiar position is taken by the Ghaladima, which we meet with in other 
West Soudan countries. He is a vassal rather than an official, has from time to 
time to spend several months at court, but holds half independent authority. over 
the provinces to the west of Bornu proper. The post of the Digma, a slave 
formerly nothing but the Sultan’s private sccretary, and agent in the intercourse 
of foreigners with his master, was once the most influential in the state, the 
holder having the administration of large provinces, the revenues of which he 
drew. Many important offices in the districts on the north-west frontier have 
passed to slaves; as those of standard-bearer, or sultan’s messenger, and thus 
too slaves are the most influential officials, who have to look after the Sultan’s 
stores of iron, wood, charcoal, butter, honey, and other necessaries of life. 
In yet higher respect than most of them stand the eunuchs, as overseers of the 
harem and the palace. These have most completcly retained the splendour 
of their former position. With their influence is frequently bound up that of 
the women, which is but small in Mussulman negro states. Usually the greatest 
influence falls to the magira or queen-mother, though in Bornu she has never 
played so prominent a political part as in Baghirmi, Wadai, and Darfour. 
The importance of the gumzo, or chief wife of the sultan, depends more on her 
personality than on her position, while individual princesses no doubt acquire 
influence by the flirtations to which they abandon themselves with uncourtly 
openness. 

From this order of ranks we see that in Bornu, as in all these conquering 
Soudan states, military power once held the highest position, but afterwards 
retreated when the state became peaceful and the ruling classes fell a prey to 
indolence. Yet Bornu as a great power of the Soudan still sets some store by 
its army, with which are connected the levies of the tribes in the event of war. 
The army is represented by the £ashellawa or military chicfs, the most important 
of whom watch the frontier, some of them having a seat and voice in the council. 
Besides this, almost every division of the country has its own fashellawa, under 
whom are placed at times troops from the standing army of mounted lancers— 
whether 1n armour or ordinary troopers—and musketeers, mounted or unmounted, 
in small numbers, together with a small number placed in command of heathen 
archers and spearmen. There are also mounted bodyguards and small bodies of 
infantry immediately around the sultan. In all, the standing army of Bornu may 
be 3000 strong. Only the bodyguard is under the direct care of the sultan, 
while all the other troops are raised by the military chiefs; certain of whom are 
sure, through old reputation and connection, of a strong following. Barth describes 
the march of the army through a clearing, overhung by tall doom-palms, in the 
Woloje country: The heavy cavalry clad in thick wadded clothing, others in 
their coats of mail with their tin helmets glittering in the sun, and mounted on 
large heavy chargers, which appeared almost oppressed by the weight of their 
riders and their own warlike accoutrements; the light Shirwa horsemen on lean 
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in the /dbed1, thick coverings of cloth variously striped. The horse’s head ts 
protected by a metal frontlet. When Rohlfs was in Kuka in 1886, they had 
begun to cast small cannon. 

This power would have sufficed to maintain order in the country and to 
secure the frontiers if the military sentiment had not lost its force. But luxury 
and effeminacy have in the present century taken increasingly wider hold, and 
the young kingdom of Wadai has become a formidable rival to Bornu; while of 
the half-subdued tributary heathen tribes on the west frontier more and more 
refuse to pay tribute, or like the vassal chief of Sinder in.the north-west, have tried 
to found independent sovereignties. The prophecies of an early collapse of the 
Bornu dynasty, represented in so unwarlike fashion by Sultan Omar, may perhaps 
by this time be fulfilled. Bornu was sheltered by its situation from any attack 
moving from the Mahdist movement westward, and it has in recent years declined 
any more intimate relation with the Turks; but since Baghirmi has conquered 
Wadai, Bornu, weakened by internal discords, has as a political power fallen behind 
the former, and is every day paying for it by the diversion of the trade of the 
western and interior Soudan to the Niger and Benue. Lately Bornu is said to 
have been conquered and ravaged by Rabbah, a former officer of the Mahdi. 

In an economical respect the chief characteristic of these countries is the 
transition from the steppe of the East Soudan and its nomadism to the agriculture 
which, owing to the better water-supply, becomes in the West Soudan ever more 
prominent, also from a lower and more fragmentary to a highcr and more con- 
centrated efficiency in industry and trade, from a small to a developed traffic, and 
from sparse to dense population. Without prejudice to the primeval forest on 
the shores of the lake and in the valley bottoms, even Bornu is essentially a land 
of steppes. The depression of 700 fect in which the great lake lies is an 
amphibious scene. [In the centre and in the south of the country the swamps 
allow neither garden produce, nor ground-nuts, nor cotton to flourish satisfactorily ; 
in the north the rainfall of summer gives only transitorily a vernal charm to the 
grey monotonous picture of the lean acacia groves and the thickets of doom-palm. 
Here patches of alkaline soil occur, here the date-palm still thrives; and with 
them the loose sandy soil announces the ncighbourhood of the desert. In the 
west of the kingdom the doom-palm forms whole forests. Not till we reach the 
nucleus of Bornu does the steppe-character undergo material improvement. Here 
the de/eb palm has its northern limit, and in the west of the country the Adansonta 
or baobad makes an imposing appearance. In the south, individuals of the 
oil-palm appear; the cotton-tree (Eviodendron) rich in legends, and the melon- 
tree also show themselves. Soudanese nature here reaches its highest develop- 
ment. Agriculture, which employs neither plough nor harrow, not even the hoe, 
everywhere directs its attention chiefly to corn-crops, fenzcillarta, sorghum, and 
maize. Cotton (4alkutton), and indigo (a/n or nila), showing in their names their 
introduction by Arabs, two kinds of ground-nut, sesame, beans, melons, are the 
other most important crops in cultivation. Wheat and barley are seldom grown 
by preference, the irrigation for them involving much labour. Threshing is 
done by oxen, or by hand. Men and women work together at tilling the ground, 
but the greater part of the hard work which has to be done at home after 
harvest falls to the women, such as making oil from sesame and ground-nuts, 
the preparation of the kernels of /ej/?7 and fruit of the £urno and doom-palms, 
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the cleaning and spinning of the cotton, the manufacture of plaited work such 
as watertight dishes and baskets; also milking, grinding, cooking, butter-making. 
The men manufacture the tools of husbandry and. other gear, make wooden 
and earthenware vessels, weave, sow, prepare charcoal and salt. With all this 
work—smith’s work is here assigned to special craftsmen—even the less well-to-do 
find the help of slaves indispensable. When the ground is sufficiently dry after 
the rains, the time of travelling begins. Traders, large and small, go about the 
country ; produce is taken to the markets of Kuka and other large places, while 
manufactured goods, even European, enter the country. 

Tull lately the trade of the Central Soudan centred in Kuka. That its market 
could compete with that of the far more industrious Kano, while Bornu is 
gencrally in economic matters far behind the West Soudan, was due simply to the 
excellent position of that capital at the end of the common road from Tripoli by 
Murzuk and Bilma, which, till the Soudan was opened up from the Gulf of Guinea. 
was one of the most frequented in Africa; and also to the freedom of trade. 
“No industry is subject to duty; all goods enter free. Even the great caravans 
from the Soudan, from Tripoli and other Berber states, have no toll to pay other 
than a small tax to the guardian of the town gate. Even presents to the Sultan 
and the officials are here abolished.” Rohlfs, from whose account we take these 
statements, was visited at Kuka by traders from Tripoli, Murzuk, Massar, Mecca. 
Kano, and notes as very significant the abundance of foreign, even European goods. 
in the markets of the place. 


S11. THE FULBES, FULAHS, OR FELLATAHS}! AND THE 
DARK RACES OF THE WESTERN SOUDAN 


Position and distribution of the Fulbes in the Soudan—A glance at their history —Their mixture with negroes. 
Houssas, Mandingoes, Joloffs, Serers, dispersed tribes of Senegambia—Black and red Fulbes— Physical an-| 
intellectual qualities—Probable origin—Language—Foundation of States—The kingdom of Sokot.: 
military system, arms, administration—Foundation of the Bautshi or Yakoba kingdom: economic life. 
society, dress, habitations, style of art—Pastoral life—Money, trade, industrial castes—The large towns. 


THE position, as an element of the population distinct from negroes and Arabs, 
which in the Central and Eastern Soudan is held by Kanuris and Nubians 
respectively, is taken at the present time in the West Soudan by a race which, 
from the Senegal River to the Benue, and from the Atlantic to a point not far 
from the Nile, is spread over a region occupying far more than half the area of 
Europe, in no part of it forming the whole population, but predominant in most, 
and in many places marked off by purely Caucasian racial characteristics. Sene- 
gambia, and the countrics south of it, when they come down to the Atlantic. 
represent their furthest advance westward, and here too are the countries where 
they are most compactly distributed. In the F'uta Jallon country they form the 
chief component of the population. Further to the east they own the kingdom of 


! Fulbe or Fulah (sing. Pullo, Peul) is the Mandingo name, Fellani the Houssa, Fellatah the Kanuri, 
Fullan the Arab, Fulde on the Benue. Like the name Abate “ white,” given to them in Kororofa, these 
names seem to indicate the lighter colour of their skin. The dark half-breeds are called by the French 
‘‘ Toucouleurs,” the lighter ones ‘‘ Futa-Fula” by the Portuguese. 
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accomplished, the dark Fulbes not only form at present the majority in these 
parts of West Africa, but are above all the coming race. 

The intellectual qualities of the true Fulbes are also different from those of the 
negro. What has specially struck all Europeans is their vivacity and acuteness. 
No African people is equal to them in religious tendency and endowment. As 
far off as Darfour they provide the “holy men.” It is remarkable that in presence 
of negroes, the Fulbes give themselves the airs of white men, or even regard them- 
selves as superior to whites. “In physical development,” says Barth, “the Joloffs 
may surpass them; but it is just his greater intelligence which gives the ‘ Pullo’ 
far more expression, and does not allow his features to acquire the regularity found 
among other stocks.” 

The Fulbes make their appearance as a pastoral people about the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, so that they must have inhabited steppe or desert regions 
not adapted for agriculture. As we look for the home of the Kanuris in Tibesti, 
we may seek that of the Fulbes in the large mountain-oases of the Tuareg country. 
Their language in its rudiments 1s akin to the Hamito-Semitic group. In Melle 
they professed the Mussulman religion; they were kept down by the Songhay 
sovereigns, so long as these were powerful. From their earliest seats known to 
us, viz. on the Lower Senegal, they had by the sixteenth century already migrated 
far and frequently to the eastward, and at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century Fulbe tribes are found in Baghirmi. It is remarkable to see how at first 
this race had to look for its place among subjects instead of among rulers. But 
in many parts of the wide territory over which it was dispersed, it must have 
grown up silently ; for its first appearance in greater force at the beginning of 
this century was in irresistible strength. Especially during the long centuries 
when the Fulbes had no history, Islam must have struck deep root ; for at their 
very first coming into prominence religious fanaticism is a powerful motive for 
conquest and subjugation. When, by rising against the chiefs of Gober, they gave 
in 1802 the signal for the great movements which for some decades shook the 
Western Soudan, they were impelled to insurrection by outrage to one of their 
Imams, Sheikh Othman ; but in the mind of the sheikh himself, their first success- 
ful leader, religious zeal was the most potent spring. With his religious hymns 
he inspired his followers with fresh energy after every defeat, and they had to 
undergo many. Othman emerged from the struggle with the heathen as the 
founder of the great empire, and ended his days as a religious lunatic. The blind 
reverence paid to him was due not to his virtues as hero and ruler, but to his religious 
enthusiasm. Of his successors, the warlike Mahommed Bello further extended the 
boundaries of the empire, while that chief’s brother Atiko at least kept it at the 
level on which it had been left by the founder. But it began to drop under Alin, 
the son of Bello, the connection of the separate provinces growing looser, while the 
revenue and the military power decreased. Yet the empire holds together to 
the present day as a federation of larger and smaller principalities. 

The position of the Fulbes in history rests upon their conquests and the states 
they have founded. No one has doubted their warlike character, and their chiefs 
showed that they knew how to govern. They did not appear on the scene as a 
race already in possession of culture, but as simple herdsmen, whose rise and 
spread was accompanied by a certain physical retrogression, owing to mixture 
with the previously-existing dark races; so that now there are no pure Fulbes. 
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Nomads at their first appearance, with no cohesion and half-barbaric manners, 
at the height of their power a minority amid subject tribes who entered: into 
close relations of kinship with them, in their decline almost absorbed by this 
majority, the Fulbes cannot be judged by the precedent of the Romans, who 
rose amid thcir equals to the dominion over their equals ; they are much more 
to be compared with the Spaniards of Central and South America who first 
subdued the Indians and raised them to a certain level of culture, but then 
were gradually absorbed and in some measure dragged down by them. Their 
ultimate aim is not to be seen in the states they founded, but in the way they 
have become merged in the subject races, to whom they acted as a leaven, 
gradually raising them to a higher development, physical as well as intellectual. 
Not without reason does Barth call the Fulbes the most intelligent of African 
stocks. 

As perhaps once did the ancestors of the Fulbes, Arab pastoral tribes roam 


War-horn of an elephant’s tusk from the West Soudan—one-fifth real size. (Church Missionary 
Society's Collection. ) 


to-day about the West Sahara; but the Tuaregs thrust themselves like a wall 
between them and the lands on the Niger and Benue. There has never been 
any political power in them, while even at present the Tuaregs only lack men 
enough to become the one dangerous enemy of the Fulbes. More Arabs stay 
in Kano than in any other city of the West Soudan, and Moors from the coast 
towns of North Africa are associated with them; this town may even, as the 
headquarters of Arabdom, be compared in the West Soudan with the capital of 
Wadai in the East. Otherwise the small extent to which the Arab clement is 
represented is one of the cthnological marks of the west, and provides different 
conditions for the activity of the Fulbes. In the influence, or the absence of it, 
of nomad Arab tribes lics one of. the great distinctions between Central and West 
Soudan. 

As we travel inland in West Africa, we do not immediately come upon these 
light-skinned men, who are in a minority, but upon negro peoples with a great 
past behind them. Houssas, Mandingocs, Joloffs, are here the representatives of 
a great if quickly-perished historical development. We scem reminded of the 
Wahuma countries in the Nile regions. These negro peoples in a predominant 
position, so far as culture goes, are distinguished by heathen usages and _ rcligion 
from their masters on or beyond the borders of the Mussulman Soudan States. 
Where these negroes have been most remorselessly repressed and subdued, as in 
Futa Jallon, the firmest states, of most power to resist Europeans, have sprung 
up. The great number of internal differences cannot be mistaken; but it would 
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be idle to seek any uniform notion of them where we see that wave after wave 
of population has been rolling on for centuries. The only conclusion which 
seems justified is that the more motley the ethnographic picture, the more recent 
is the history of these movements ; the more homogeneous the character of the 
population, the longer have its elements been left to themselves. A recognised 
fact is that in the towns the mixture is most motley, and takes place quickest. 
Zaria, which was a young Fulbe town in Clapperton’s time, made upon Staudinger 
the impression of a purely Houssa town. The people we are considering are 
negroes, but they are negrocs who, partly through the prevalence of nobler 
features, partly by the evidence of their history and culture, show the operation 
of foreign influences. Nor can we imagine these influences to have actcd without 
physical intermixture. The talented Mandingoes are among the ugliest of negroes. 
A gradual disintegration and development of breeds was here effected, as is proved 
by the coast-fringe of less-advanced negroes, from the interior; and thus the 
desert races, just as in the Central Soudan, must have bestowed the impulse. 
In economic talent and development especially the dark peoples of this region 
are supcrior to the lighter invaders, whether Arabs or Fulbes. As Dolter says, 
the Mandingoes and their kinsmen are the Carthaginians, the Fulbes the Romans 
of the West Soudan. That some are at a lower stage, and that the level of 
culture sinks lower especially in the west, is certain. But the sole advantage 
possessed by Fulbes and Arabs over the Houssas and Mandingoces, with their 
historic training and high economic level, resides essentially in their power of 
organising and maintaining states, which quickly subsides in the ocean of negro 
disintegration and timidity. Both Houssas and Mandingoes are now reckoned 
cowardly ; and if provinces of the Fulbe empire have often had to bow before 
insurrection of small and weak races, which have even interrupted the communica- 
tions between the chief towns, Sokoto, Gando, and Zaria, this is essentially referable 
to the inability of the dark mass to protect itself. The “ Houssas,” used as police 
in the European colonies of West Africa, and mostly recruited in Lagos, are in great 
part not true Houssas, but Houssa-speaking negroes from the hills and the like; 
the Houssas of the interior are not a warlike stock. 

As once a ruling race, still influential from the point of economics and culture, 
the Houssas adopt the Fulbe invaders into themselves, as their forefathers, nearer 
still to negroes, once did with earlier streams of population coming from north or 
cast. Their relation to the Tuaregs is an old and firmly established fact,and even 
Barth called attention to Berber affinities in the noble families in Gober, the country 
whence the Houssas sprang. As far as Islam extends, the more recent admission 
of lighter elements shows itself. The heathen peoples, mostly driven into the hills 
or to the westward, have kept themselves rougher and less mixed ; but we know too 
little of them. It is certain that they are by no means all very dark or negro- 
like ; the Akpolos are even like the Fulbes in colour of skin. Joined to these on 
the west are the Yorubas and Nupes, closely connected, and equally heathen as 
regards the majority who form the local transition to the coast tribes, the most 
negroid of all, and who are perhaps somewhat darker, but cleverer and more 
industrious than the Houssas. Neither Kano nor Zaria furnishes such fine fabrics 
as the Yoruba town of Ilorin. On the coast, at the edge, with the old paganism 
other old points of custom and race have been better preserved than in the interior 
of the West Soudan. 
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The first aim of a pushing Moor or Fulbe is to bring a herd of subject slaves 
into the service of himself and his partisans. This has been the beginning of 
creat states, but also of great devastations. Between Koreh and Basulabeh, 
Bayol traversed a desert more than 50 miles inextent. For two centuries a state 
of war has prevailed in the Fulbe country. It has been said in the West Soudan 
that each individual Fulbe immigrant is the germ of future sovereignty over the 
dark people round him. At first humble, even despised, he lifts his head as soon 
as he knows himsclf to be sure of a few comrades ; and everywhere it is as certain 
that they will increase as that they will stick together. Only small fragments 
who have withdrawn to inaccessible fastnesses remain safe from dissolution ; and 
only in remnants can more powerful political organisations be traced in the smaller 
negro states of the west. Among the Joloffs, the government, headed in Cayor by 
a Damel,in Walo by a Brak,is weak. The power ts with the chiefs, who sometimes 
rule several villages, oftener only one, and the “king” cxercises his paramount 
power only in exceptional cases. 

With the Fulbe invasion conditions have come about here which the 
European hardly penetrates, a state of serfage bordering close on slavery. The 
serfs live in special villages, cultivate their own ground as well as their masters’, 
can marry freely, but are ticd to the soil. In Futa Jallon this system is found 
side by side with genuine slavery. Before the wider intermixture and transference 
of language, not only agriculture but industry and trade were entirely allotted to 
this plebeian chaos. Both economically and politically towns in the Fulbe 
kingdom hold a prominent position found nowhere else in negro countries. They 
are the centres of power; at the head of them stand princes of the governing 
family or elected mayors of princely deportment, and from them political and 
economical influence slowly makes its way into the surrounding districts. 

The course of development is well scen in the small kingdom of Bautshi, 
the capital of which, Garo-n-Bautshi, 1s better known under its Arab name 
Yakoba. Yakoba, the founder, sprang of a princely family in the mountains of 
Yolia, where it held one of the smallest of negro kingdoms. He came at an 
carly age to Sokoto, and was converted to Islam. Having given proofs of great 
zeal for the faith, he was enfeoffed by the sultan with the territory south of Kano 
as far as the Benuc, where the newly-founded capital, with the advantage of 
freedom from tolls, became a favourite market for the people of Ghadames. 
Yakoba subdued the small surrounding monarchies, and made treaties even with 
the heathen Fulbes and other infidels, by which in return for subjection he 
suaranteed them against enslavement; so that, as Rohlfs says, “we have here in 
the heart of Africa an cxample of a habeas corpus act in due form.” Not only 
does the whole story of this development show the capacity for forming states 
that resides in the natives of the country ; but it is interesting to see how quickly 
the indigenous element took a back scat, and allowed Yakoba quietly to become 
a Fulbe state, ranging itself beside Adamawa, Zegzeg and the rest, among the 
states tributary to Sokoto. As everywhere in the Fulbe kingdoms, the contrast 
was Inevitable between the red rulers and the black subjects. The dynasty was 
no doubt indigenous, but owing to its submission to Sokoto, to the engagements 
it had entered into with the Fulbes, and to the system of government borrowed 
from them, it was regarded quite as a Fulbe government. Fulbcs too began to 
inundate the new kingdom almost before Yakoba had established himself, and 
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th the favour of Sokoto obtained the best posts, while at the same time the 
oussas, economically superior, made their language prevail even in Yakoba’s 
urt. 

Up till now the Fulbes have been the lords of the Western Soudan, and the 
hesion of these states, often said to be dead, is always awaking afresh the wonder 

Europeans. Sokoto, the leading and dominant state, is surpassed in size and 
eans by Adamawa, Zegzeg, and Yakoba, and in it, as in these with the single 
‘cception of Adamawa, the Fulbes are in a minority. From an external point 

view the motive force in the history of the Fulbes is Islam, of which they are 
natical professors, keeping it clear from the idolatrous additions made to it 
rthe Houssas. Even in our time they have borne it in sanguinary campaigns 
to the heathen countries, until Mohammed el Tunisi could conceive the 
hole Fulbe upheaval of the present century as an act of religious reform, and 

the same way Kohlfs, Flegel, and Staudinger have sought in the religious 
mnection between these states an explanation of their last holding-ground. It 
certain that in what are comparatively the purest Fulbe countries, like Futa 
illon and Futa Zoro, the prevailing government is theocratic. With all their 
arlike actions and all the cruelty with which war is waged, conviction has from 
le first had more share in these foundations; and with the religious tendencies 
{ the Fulbes the transient power of the sword has not been the only state- 
ming force. The Fulbe states, like others, in time of peace lose the military 
pirit, and yet keep standing. One has also to reckon with the economical 
evelopment of these countries. The labouring men of Kano or Bida know the 
lessings of peace better than the people of Central Africa. | Moreover, the 
‘ulbes are not warlike in the same sense as the Zulus or Waganda, as indeed 
3} indicated by the original simplicity, not to say poverty, of their weapons. 
tven to this day, bows and arrows, which no doubt they use admirably, are 
N many cases their only arms. Those who founded states naturally soon felt 
he need of a stronger armament, and thus in Sokoto as in Bornu we find troops 
f mail-clad horsemen with sword, spear, and shield, forming the principal force. 
The short dagger-like sword of the West Africans appears, outside the ranks of 
the warriors, in many forms, beautifully ornamented. Freemen hold aloof from 
Military service to a mischievous extent, while the standing armies of cavalry 
and archers are composed, even to the commanders, of slaves. This no doubt 
alleviates their lot, but caused war to be slackly carried on. In the event of 
War, all those capable of bearing arms are called up. 

In many respects the Fulbe governments differ from those of other Mussul- 
mans in the Soudan, the different basis herein plainly appearing. The position 
of the sovereign is freer, more responsible, and for that very reason more in- 
fuential, Among the Fulbes the very humblest is at liberty to bring his affairs 
before the sultan, or as he is called in Houssa, the Seriki. Even by the latest 
testimony the sovereign of Sokoto is still a simple man, giving away all his 
Property. In contrast to this simplicity of intercourse is the pomp displayed in 
Posts and titles, in which Yakoba and Adamawa go quite as far as ceremonious 

u. First comes the heir to the throne, then the Galadima, who, however, is 
found at all these courts; as a rule communication with the subject sultans 
devolves on him. Next comes the high treasurer, and after him the commander- 
in-chief, the sultan’s private adviser, the steward of the palace, and the chief of 
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the eunuchs. There are also a Malam, who reads out and writes the letters, aal 
a judge. At the court of Yakoba, Rohlfs puts the head of the ironworkers’ guid 
in the fourth place. This prominent position is based on the social system of the 
Fulbes, in which chiefs of the market, of the tailors, of the butchers, are-ale 
known. A special position is held also by the heads and representatives of certais: 
national groups in the remoter provinces. Thus in the court of Yakoba ther 
is a dignitary called Sesznoa who is over all the non-Fulbes in the country, aad 
to whom all later immigrants have to come on their business. E-unuchs are i 
less common in these courts than in the Soudan countries farther east. 

Otherwise the government of the country consists practically in the collects 
of tribute, and in the administration of justice, in which the final appeal is to the; 
supreme judge and the sultan. In these matters appears the difference betwees, 
the hierarchy of a free Fulbe state, with its gradations of village headmen, Imam; 
and sovereign (who is also marabout), and the pure despotism of a county. 
founded, like Sokoto, on conquest; in the latter, besides, purchase of offices B 
everywhere usual, which naturally leads to every kind of plundering of the people 
by their governors. The tribute of Yakoba to Sokoto consists of yearly consign 
ments of slaves, antimony, salt, and shells. Besides these, the overlord levies, 
arbitrary imposts often of a curious kind. If he is in debt to any one, or wishes 
to make a present, he sends a demand to his tributaries to pay the sum required 
Among the revenues of the state are the frontier duties, which are levied in ‘and 
or in shells. The chief imports are cattle and salt, for the Western Fulbes in ther 
new abodes in the south have become very remiss in cattle-breeding, and the: 
salt obtained from the ashes of the rumo-tree is far inferior to that of the desert 
and North Bornu. 

Among all these peoples, society is divided into princes, chiefs, commons, and 
slaves. The royal slaves play an important part, being soldiers and officials, and 
able to claim the highest posts in the state. Mild as the slavery is, the abominabk 
slave-catching and the trade are all the more cruel. In the north, indeed, there 
is little more room for it, and many of the heathen tribes are exempted by treaty; 
but much man-hunting is carried on from Nupe, from Bautshi, from Muri, and 
especially from Adamawa. The position of women, owing especially to their busy 
activity, is not very low here. Morality is higher among the light Fulbes than 
among their darker subjects; but in this respect the Mussulman_Jolofis 
Mandingoes, and Gerrs are not always superior to the heathen. Traces of 
mother-right may be noted, especially in the succession in ruling houses. 

Islam increases from north to south ; but as a rule only the townspeople and 
the Mandingo and Fulbe immigrants from the north are pronounced Mussulmans 
Among these a knowledge of Arabic is frequent. The negroes, the Houssa 
especially, are more lukewarm than their rulers. Raffenel classes the peoples of 
Senegambia as (a) religious: Moors, Fulbes of Futa, Bondu, and Futajallon 
Sarakolehs ; (4) indifferent: Mandingoes of Bambuk, Woolli, and Tenda, Fulbes 
of Kasson; (c) irreligious: Bambarras, and some Mandingo tribes east of 
Falemeh. In the country between the Benue and the Niger, Rohlfs estimates the 
Mussulmans at a third of the population ; only in the Malinke kingdom beyond 
the Niger-Gambia watershed are the Mandingoes all Mussulman. Islam is the 
prime motive and means of invasions and wars with the heathen ; conversion and 
subjection are one. To those suodued it soon appears as the means of gaining 
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»wer. The most ascetic and intolerant negroes are always the most domineer- 
g. But it cannot be doubted that Islam is a moralising influence, and has 
sstroyed many a weed in the field of these races. This 1s above all true of the 
‘tirpation of the often senseless fetish religion with its human sacrifices and 
her excesses. It is significant that the fetishman of the Gold Coast becomes 
Senegambia a gvzo/, that 1s, a buffoon, an itinerant singer, a juggler, or a quack 
ctor. The influence of the Mussulmans’ saints no doubt is heightened by this. 
ence, too, it is difficult in the manners and customs of these people to separate 
e Mahommedan element in legends and proverbs ; much easier to bring out the 
gro traits. Such are the Joloffs’ habit of sacrificing an ox ona grave; the 
rmission given among the same pcople to every one of uttering the whole truth 
out the deceased in presence of the body; the dceply-rooted belief in magic, 
1ich persists in spite of the degraded position of the grzofs. Islam changes the 
= of the negro in externals, sometimes not very suitably, as in dress. The most 
volting dirt is found among the negroes of the Senegambia, who load themselves 
th heavy caftans, and in them often carry all their property about their persons. 
1e political influence of the mollahs is great at the courts, where they are 
Jispensable as expounders of the Koran and scribes. In the schools, where the 
ildren go with their wooden tablets, they display a useful, if limited, activity. 
andering marabouts carry a vigorous propaganda far into the pagan countries, 
nich they easily succeed in doing, seeing that under the pretext of trade, they 
arly always appear as the bearers of material progress. 

Here and there one finds a great simplicity of dress and living. Very 
mmon, as in the Central Soudan, is the tobe (which the Houssas call riga) 
aching to just above the knee, and with it loose trousers; but in the near 
‘ighbourhood of Bautshi the simple covering of leaves appears, the same as on 
e Welle. Natives of the Upper Benue, in the parts about Jin and Dulti, who 
‘e under the administration of a Fulbe governor at Muri, are depicted by Flegel 
; almost untouched savages. Round their loins they wear a bit of skin or cloth, 
1ey are armed with spears, wear a dagger in a sheath strapped to the forearm, 
nd carry whips with two or three lashes of manatee-hide, and a handle covered 
nth crocodile-skin. Women and children often go quite naked. Round the 
sins or on the upper arm they wear a bit of red and yellow straw-plait, a finger’s 
readth wide. Their ornaments are hairpins and arm rings of iron or ivory. 
eather thongs with panther’s claws, antelope horns as amulets, little bags of 
nusk, leather pouches with texts from the Koran, which they wear round their 
lecks in perfect harmony with the magic horns. But this lack of resources is 
‘onfined to isolated spots in regions where trafic abounds. The products of the 
Ndustries of Kano extend right down to the coast. The more trade the more 
tton goods, and therefore the more abundant clothing. For hard work, however, 
tis laid aside or tucked up, till only the three-cornered cloth for decency remains. 
This dress has already made its way far to the south. Even the envoys of the 
thief of Bassama on the Benue are described by Flegel as half Mahommedan. 
He was struck by the short sword with rounded point, ornamented with Icather- 
vork tassels and worn on a leather belt round the waist; nor were the tron 
weezers in a leather case, called chadde, and used for pulling out thorns, ever 
acking. The clothing material, chicfly unbleached, dark blue, or in a cross 
attern of blue and white, are almost entirely of native production ; and the dislike 
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who build palaces and mosques of stone, towers and all; but the great buildings 
which the Fulbes set up at Zaria and elsewhere in the height of their power have 
fallen to ruin. The assemblage of people in large towns is one of the most con- 
spicuous characteristics of the Houssa and Fulbe countries. Towns like Kano, 
and on a smaller scale Kong and Salaga, give quite the impression of having come 
into existence through trade only ; all the narrow winding streets radiate from the 
market-places. They are an element in the power and the efforts of the ruling 
races, from whom the stimulus to build towns has spread far into the negro 
districts. Moorish influence, exercised at second hand by Mandingoes and 
Houssas, has caused city life to flourish in North-West Africa without any impulse 
from Europeans. These accumulations of one-storied houses within extensive 
walls are among the greatest marvels that Africa can show. The red and grey 
mud walls of houses and courtyards, crowned with steep straw-roofs, stretch out in 
endless extent. Great sycamores, interspersed with graceful date-palms, afford 
shade in the innumerable open spaces and in the wide courts. A brook flows 
through the town, the broad streets are kept clean, the whole precinct is fenced 
in by a massive mud-wall, and eleven gates permit entrance. This is Puttkamer’s 
description of Bida before its recent destruction, a town of over 50,000 souls in 
Nupeland. 

The favourite weapon is the straight sword, from 2 to over 3 feet in 
length, tapering towards the rounded’ point. The Ilorin and Kelowi swords are 
shorter. Daggers are unknown among the Houssas. The heathen tribes carry 
knives with oval handles, having a hole through which the fingers are thrust. 
Javelins are rare, but the lance 8 to 10 feet long, with a simple head, is frequent. 
The battle-axe is reckoned as a Fulbe weapon. Throwing-knives appear to have 
spread only from Baghirmi to Adamawa. But as their chief weapon, the Fulbe 
herdsmen, the country folk, small travellers, and the heathen tribes, still use bow 
and arrow ; and among the last-named the arrows are often poisoned. The bows 
show clearly the influence of the Arab bow of two sections, both in their shape 
and in the attachment of the string (see woodcut vol. ii. p. 253, No. 3); bows of 
nearly 7 feet long are said to be used by the archers of royal bodyguards. Spears 
and swords, on the other hand, show a resemblance to Tuareg weapons. The 
Kelowis do a trade in their iron spears. Firearms are advancing rapidly from 
the coast and from the Niger; the Nupe people are said to possess a particularly 
large number. Shields of ox-hide, or of wicker, target-shaped, and the heavy 
quilted armour for horse and man, are here also the defensive weapons. 

The Moorish style prevails absolutely, and the echoes of Moroccan work 
cannot be mistaken in leather, brass, and iron goods. We find the heavy black 
jugs with handles for prayer-ablutions, the gay, shiny glazes, in which mica is 
perhaps applied, leather tanning and dyeing, and the ornamentation of it by 
stamping, and appliqué work, cutting away the coloured side. Kano provides 
sandals for half the Sahara and the Soudan. The native artistic talent of negroes, 
more remote from these influences, is especially conspicuous in the Nupe and Yoruba 
wood-carvings, which are just what the Houssas less understand. Even in leather 
work the Nupe people are said to succeed better than the Houssas. Among the 
Afos and Bassais on the Middle Niger, Rohlfs found the most beautiful mats and 
vessels for eating and drinking. Water-jugs, pots for food, mats, and such articles 
among the Fulbes testify to the maker’s cleverness and sense for colour. In 
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war. On the Upper Niger, on the Gambia, in Adamawa, in Darfour they are 
principally herdsmen. In Bornu, Baghirmi, and Darfour they share the pasture- 
lands with the Arabs. We must thus regard all Fulbes as primarily a race of 
cattle-breeding nomads after the fashion of Wahuma or Gallas, who perhaps first 
learnt to cultivate corn in their present abodes. In many cases they have indeed 
surpassed their teachers in this as in other matters ; and even grow wheat. Beside 
this, even in the most southern part of their territory, they still do some cattle- 
breeding, and in Adamawa the cattle have Fulbe names. They make good 
butter, but have never got as far as the manufacture of cheese. Where they have 
remained pure nomads they dwell in round huts of brushwood, otherwise they 
have taken to the more solid negro style of building, and their huts, like those of 
the Houssas, consist of clay walls and a beehive roof. 

The great development of the system of shell money, which only now is 
supplanting the less practical strips of cotton, shows that in the west we are in 
a country where trade and life are brisker. Money, especially cowries, is common 
and is valued. Purchase is possible, not merely barter. Massari characteristically 
exclaims: “In what country of the earth would you find all the food that you 
need to be had along the road for a few shells?” The cowrie-counter, a curiosity 
of the West Soudan trading-centres, counts daily from 250,000 to 300,000 of 
this small change. The shells are put up in bags of 50,000, and large payments 
are negotiated with these bags. Yet the small quantity of this money is a con- 
stant hindrance to business, all the more so that, by superior orders, in Kano for 
instance, by order of the sultan himself, cash payments are strictly compulsory. 
Slaves and ivory come next as the great media of payment. 

The export alone of cotton goods, plain and coloured, from Kano to Timbuctoo, 
was estimated by Barth at a value of 350,000,000 cowries, according to Kano 
prices. Cotton and indigo being grown in the country, the whole population 
participates in the profits. Leather goods, especially sandals, are made by Arab 
shoemakers at Kano, and exported even to North Africa, and an active trade 
goes on as far as Tripoli both in earthenware vessels of Moorish pattern and in 
tanned hides. In the Fulbe countries the markets are enlivened by articles as 
important in Soudan trade as slaves, ivory, and kola-nuts. Soda and salt are 
imported from Bornu via Kano. The traders in the former articles are capitalists 
undertaking expeditions lasting several years. The patakz, or small middle-men, 
are less respected. Europeans notice especially that the flourishing industries 
are not, as with us, carried on in huge factories, but that each family contributes 
without sacrificing its private life. 

How came Kano of all places to grow to such importance in industry and 
trade? It is not old, and its present economic glories do not go far back. While 
the Songhay kingdom so long preceded even that of Katsina, its inhabitants 
have now to provide themselves with what they need from Kano, instead of from 
Katsina, Kano having itself only taken the place of Katsina within a measurable 
period. In the time of Leo Africanus the people of Kano and Katsina were 
half-naked barbarians, and the markets of Garo were full of gold and alive with 
trade ; now Kano is a huge town whose manufactures supply a great part of 
Africa. As Kano to Katsina, so is Bida near the Niger to Rabbah on that 
river. Both are in the Nupe country. When the slave-trade flourished on 
the Guinea coast, Rabbah was a centre of the trade; but when Roniis was here 
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in 1867 its once handsome environs lay waste. Now Bida is, or was till lately, 
the rival of Kano. Massari says that its people are even cleverer and _harder- 
working than those ‘of Kano, and its cotton-stuffs, tobes and trousers of which 
are sold as far away as Bushire, are excellent. The rivalry between this trade 
and that of Europe will be interesting to follow. For a time the latter may not 
be able to place even European goods on the market of Kano so cheaply as the 
Moors who bring them across the desert. The advantage of African industry 


lies not only in cheapness of living and a low standard of requirement, but also 
in the durability of its productions. 


C. THE CULTURED RACES OF ASIA 


§ 12. THE MONGOLS, TIBETANS, AND TURKIC RACES 
IN GENERAL 


he Mongol breed—Mongols— Tibetans — Turks—Isolated stocks— Characteristics of the three groups— 
Question of their origin—Inadequate position of their history as written by natives—Present geographical 
distribution— Territories of Turks, Mongols, Tibetans— Points of intersection— More recent displacements 
—Tribal legends—Indications of the original home given by language—Graves of vanished peoples in 
Siberia—Bronze Age in the Irtish district—Mining of the Chudes. 


HE Mongolian breed, whose characteristics we have already found among 
olynesians, Malays, Malagasies, American Indians, Hyperboreans, prevails over 
ie largest part of Central Asia. Its characteristics are purer in the east and 
orth than in the west and south; the most Mongolic are the Mongols, while 
‘urcomans and Tibetans are less so. In general, too, the nomads in Central Asia 
re purer than the extraordinarily checkered dwellers in towns. The Mongols 
roper have, since Blumenbach’s time, been regarded as the most genuine type. 
‘he marks which led him to take these as the type of his yellow breed of men 
re the medium height of about 5 feet 44 inches, the light buff colour of 
re skin, passing into deep reddish brown in uncovered parts, the dark brown 
yes, the coarse, straight, coal-black hair, almost circular in section (masses of 
ur hair are known among the Buriats, and are yet more frequent among the 
feshtsheriaks of Orenburg and Ufa, and brown-haired Calmuck children are often 
ound), the small amount of hair on the rest of the body, especially the face, the 
n1ort, often bowed legs, the large and, in two-thirds of the cases, short head, the 
road face with flat projecting cheek-bones, broad and depressed nasal bone, eyes 
2t obliquely with narrow opening, projecting upper jaw, strong teeth. Owing to 
1eir physical strength, little inferior to that of Europeans, their slight sensitiveness 
> climatic influences and bodily pain, their acute senses, the men of this breed 
ank among the most capable whom the earth produces. From their movement 
1 the open air, and their simple but strengthening diet of milk or koumiss, these 
‘andering herdsmen acquire broad chests and well-developed muscles. We at 
nce meet with greater variations in the south. In North Tibet, Tibetans and true 
fongolians are hardly to be distinguished. The Tibetans who live as nomads 
suth of the Tang-la chain, and pass for more “ genuine” than those to the north, 
earer the Tangutes, are more slightly built and darker in colour. Their noses 
re often straight and fine, their cheek-bones less prominent. Their eyes are large 
nd black. The Tangutes of North Tibet are more like Mongols, their faces 
ngular and unbeautiful, their long lank black untidy hair hangs down to their 
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almost as universally to West Asiatic and European influences. The Finnish 
admixtures not unfrequent among the Tartars of West Siberia, Bashkirs, and other 
peoples of North-West Asia, remain in a measure within the circle of the Mongol 
race-characteristics, and accordingly do not effect a great alteration. Even in the 
district of Aksu and Kuchar, where Potanin thought he found the purest Turkic 
type, “ purer than in Kashgar or Yarkand,” we must not expect such pronounced 
marks as among the Mongols. The Kirghises, who, so far as attachment to their 
abode and mode of life goes, are the most stationary and ancient of Turks, are 
described as short, compact, strong-boned, with large short heads, small oblique 
eyes, low forehead, flat nose, and scanty beard. Similarly the southern Altai 
people: “Of middle height, lean, flat face, small, foreign, projecting cheek-bones, 
hair and eyebrows black and straight, deep-set eyes, considerable space between 
the eyes, no beard.” Large parts of the Turk races west and north from the 
Cossacks have departed widely from the Mongol type. In the Oural-Altaic 
group the Turkic type undoubtedly stands nearest to the Mongolic, the Finnic 
farthest from it; but the direction in which the Turkic peoples depart from 
the Mongol is marked essentially by taller growth, longer countenance — the 
“horse-faces ” of the Chinese chroniclers apply here—stronger beard, less depressed 
nose, less wide and thick-lipped mouth. Then arises the Usbek type, with oval face, 
long eyes, thick nose, round chin, and lighter colour. The Western Turks, Crim 
Tartars, and Tartars of Baku have in general none of the Mongoloid characteristics ; 
they speak Turkish, but by race are rather Aryans. The Osmanlis are a mixed race 
in the fullest sense of the word, and if Vambéry holds the Turcomans, who for 
centuries at least have been kidnapping in Persia, for the purest representatives of 
the Turkic stock, this refers more to manners than to blood. Of the Kara-Kirghises 
a third are distinguished by scanty growth of beard, and brown hair ts frequent in 
the Tartars of European Russia, while grey and brown eyes are often so pre- 
dominant that not a single black eye could be observed among thirty Tartars of 
Kasimoff. The colour of the Turk’s skin can no doubt pass into deep bronze: 
but the white faces of Turkish women arc proverbial. If the eyes are not 
decidedly oblique, the pupils appear larger, the colour passes into a_ pleasing 
brown, the eycbrows, naturally almost absent, often grow quite bushy, the beard 
becomes fuller, and the strong white teeth are less prognathous. Thus we get 
the handsome Turk of the Black Sea in Asia Minor and in Persia, and even 
among the Tartars of Tomsk. This is the Turk who gave Heyfelder the 
Impression of a “valiant Jew”; while in the much-mixed Bashkir variety, tending 
more towards the Mongol, there is a surprising likeness to the Szcklers of 
Transylvania. The women are longer about taking this step; in their faces one 
is troubled, even after long crossing, by the strong cheek-bones, and in their figures 
by the inelegant, sturdy, thick-set shape. Not that they see any defect tn this, for 
where Turks live in the neighbourhood of Mongols, a curious tendency towards 
the primitive type seems to declare itself in their preference for Mongol wives. 
Farthest removed from the Mongol is the Usbek, who has adopted Iranian 
elements of culture and Iranian blood, so that he reminds us strongly of the 
Tajik. The Kara-Kalpak is still taller, bearded, and wide-eyed ; doubtless the 
result of favourable conditions of life and crossing. Among the Yomut and 
Tekke Turcomans one sees quite European faces; more frequently to the south. 
on the border of Iran. Those who migrated to the Tarim from Lob-Nor are 
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constantly being joined by fugitives and exiles from East Turkestan ; and thus 
have sprung up the present Tarim people, who are distinguished by the most 
extreme variety of physiognomies. One finds among them the types of the Sarts, 
the Kirghises, even the Tangutes ; now and then a completely European countce- 
nance, rarely a Mongolian. Prjevalsky ascribed the fair persons whom he found 
here to the residence of Russians of the Old Faith. Stocks and small races of 
monotonous and poorly-furnished regions appear as abnormal forms. The 
Kara-Kartshins of Lob-Nor and the Tarim people of medium or small stature, 
weak constitution with hollow chest, small head, prominent cheek-bones and sharp 
chin, scanty beard, everted lips, splendid white teeth, but skin of a dark sickly 
colour, are a stock that has come down in the world and is on the road to 
extinction. 

The character of the herdsmen of Central Asia, when unadulterated, is 
ponderous eloquence, frankness, rough good-nature, pride, but also indolence, 
irritability, and a tendency to vindictiveness. In their faces is often a good share 
of frankness coupled with amusing najveté. Not until intercourse became 
frequent with Chinese on the one hand, Indians and Persians on the other, did 
cunning, falsehood, and vanity wax great. Where agriculture has replaced 
nomadism, industry and cleanliness have increased, while honesty has diminished. 
Their courage is rather a sudden blaze of pugnacity than cool boldness. Religious 
fanaticism is naturally not great. Hospitality, a sacred duty among the un- 
corrupted Kirghises, is universal. Their quiet retiring style of intercourse forms 
in Turkestan a great contrast to the loud manner of their Aryan neighbours, 
whose conversation sounds like quarrelling. The Russians, too, have on the whole 
unfavourably affected the character of the Kirghises, who in the Orenburg district 
are now the superiors of their teachers in wideawakeness and industry. Every- 
body has always found the Mongols proper more sympathetic and simpler than 
the Chinese. Under Russian and Chinese rule they have laid aside their 
warlike, rough predatory nature in a higher measure than the Turkomans, who, 
over a great part of their territory, have not had such powerful neighbours. 
The old empire has in recent times been most seriously threatened by risings, 
not of Mongols, but of Panthays and Dungans. 

The Tibetan character cannot be uniform. We are reminded of Nachtigal’s 
classical picture of the starveling robbers of Tibesti when Prjevalsky sets the 
Tangutes before us as people of a gloomy and morose character, who though 
cowardly are yet dreaded by all their neighbours, who neither laugh nor smile, 
whose children did not play and were not pert. ‘“ No trace of conscience exists ; 
they are the most shameful liars and deceivers.” He believed the Mongols, who 
assured him that no one in Tibet was any better: “ Their souls are as black as 
soot.” We will not attach too much weight to the verdict of the traveller who 
only made acquaintance with part of the country, nor to that of the Mongols, to 
whom the Tangutes are a menace; but recall what the Abbé Desgodins says of 
the Tibetans at Tatsian-lu on the western frontier of China: “ Not only through 
their imposing appearance, but through their calm seriousness, the maintenance 
of exemplary order amid the shrieking and yelling swarm of the Chinese town 
populace, was the contrast heightened to its sharpest limit. These robust, muscular 
figures with the bronzed, furrowed, lean, serious faces— these then were the | 
‘savages’ of the Chinese.” Yet another side is displayed by the setWied Wines 
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and Turks have their northern limit somewhere about latitude 55°; the mass of 
them lying in the steppe-zone between 35° and 50°. In the south the Tibetans 
fill the remainder of the Central Asian highlands as far as the Himalaya. To the 
west they are bounded by the Caspian Sea and the Oural River, to the east by 
the mountains on the Chinese frontier, and that interesting geological division 
between husbandry and cattle-breeding in the Gobi desert. The Turks are repre- 
sented on the Tal-Nor, three or four days’ journey west of Kobdo by the Kizeyes, a 
Kirghis tribe, which twenty years ago strayed over to the eastern slope of the 
Altai, and spread itself up the Kobdo and its tributaries. The Altai Kalmucks, 
known as Dvoyedanze, because they are tributary both to China and to Russia, 
pasture on the southern slopes of the Altai. Turkic peoples again are seated on 
the northern Altai, having one of their most northerly outposts in those who 
have advanced to the Chulym. Their language is Turkish, with a mixture of 
Finnish, and they are obviously Tartars, strongly alloyed with Finn and Samoyede 
elements. They are gradually passing under Russian influence. It is doubtful 
whether the Teleutes or Koumandinzes of the Altai who live on the Biya belong 
to the Finnish or the Turkish stock. They till the land and mix with the 
Russians. An interesting point of contact is formed by the Pamir or “ Roof of 
the World,” the great watershed of western Central Asia. At its northern foot 
dwells a regular leaven of races in the Kara-Kirghis tribe of the Kiptchaks, whose 
fame for extraordinary valour is known throughout Central Asia. They settled 
in Khokand, but even after they were established they remained full of disposition 
to fight, and have borne the greatest part in all the recent Central Asian revolu- 
tions. In the corner between Persia, the Khanates, and the Caspian, naturally 
the most destitute region of Asia, the Turcomans lead a life of movement. Large 
numbers of them have settled down on Persian soil, but those who remain in- 
dependent are for ever fighting with their neighbours. The Tekkes settled in 
Akhal at the beginning of the last century, and thence made raids on the north 
of Persia. For want of room part of them went to the Heri Rud, and thence kept 
Khorassan in a state of disquict. They were driven back and returned to Akhal, 
but the limited space again compelled them to migrate to Sarakhs. From hence 
they made raids to Khiva, Bokhara, Merv, and Khorassan, till the Russians put 
them in fetters which they will not easily shake off. 

At these points where streams of population cross, eddies and surges arise 
which force the most refractory elements into union. Abbé Desgodins often 
heard in his house in the district of Atenze six dialects, the speakers all having 
their homes not far from the banks of the Lan-tsan River, Chinese, Tibetan, Lao, 
Moso, Leisu, Minkia. Besides these there were fugitives from Yunaan, originating 
as far off as Bhamo and Kiangtung. North of this, in the old Tangute country, 
invading Mongols have partly wiped out, partly split up, the former possessors. 
But for the dignity which the Tangute language has acquired among Central 
Asiatics, owing to its use in the composition of the fundamental writings of 
Buddhism, this once powerful people of North Tibet would have almost dis- 
appeared. With the Dungans they form the leaven in the racial medley. The 
Dungans were once energetic and powerful; they have often risen against the 
Chinese, and at last drove them out of Ili. They were, however, themselves 
conquered or decimated by Yakoub Beg the ruler of Kashgar, and brought back 
into subjection by the Chinese. Beside them, other Tibetans and Mongols are 
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found in considerable numbers in the tract of oases, partly as the result of 
compulsory settlement on the part of Chinese emperors for the defence of the 
frontier. Among these are the Dalds. Farther, towards the Koko Nor, are 
Tangutes again. From the fourth to the tenth century constant streams of 
Turkic peoples were flowing from the Altai. Advancing to the very heart of 
Europe in the victorious campaigns of Jenghis Khan and Timour, they left 
military colonies along their line of march, and yet found their final limit of 
extension. The substitution of Turks for the Greek and barbarian population 
of Asia Minor, the mixture of Turks in Syria and Mesopotamia, the expulsion 
of a great part of the Arian population of Iran, and the disquiet always prevailing 
ii. the east of Europe, are some of the great results of this movement. 

Among those who have been pushed to and beyond the frontier of Europe 
are the Bashkirs, living to about 15 miles south of Verkhni Ouralsk. In 925 
they appear, in the narrative of the missionary, Ibn Foslan, on the steppe east 
of the Volga. Having been tartarised and won over to Islam—first under the 
protection of Russia, then at war with her; once organised like Cossacks, and 
forming a component part of the Russian army ; now a component of the Russian 
peasantry,—the tribe, numbering some 755,000 souls, has stoutly maintained itself 
1000 years on the same soil, in the eastern slopes and the valleys of the southern 
Ourals, and has only now entered upon the transition from nomadism to settled 
life in the process of assimilating with the Russian nation. The Meshtsheriaks, 
137,000 in number, are divided into Russian and Tartar, according as they 
have mixed with one or the other. They call themselves Bashkirs, and have 
adopted their language, religion, and customs. The Nogays, who extend far 
beyond the Bashkirs like a wedge to the north coast of the Black Sea, did not 
so quickly come to rest; still less the Ottomans, who advanced yet farther into 
Europe and have long been settled. Even within the last few decades, Nogays, 
who had received the allied troops too amicably in the Crimean War, have left 
the Crimea and settled in the Dobrudja. Cherkesses have gone to Bulgaria, Turks 
from Bulgaria and Roumelia are still going to Asia Minor, and Bulgarians are 
occupying the seats of the Nogays in the Crimea. 

A glance at the Mongols, the most casterly of the kindred stocks, will make 
it seem likely that they have not always owned their present abodes. Their 
name appears first in the thirteenth century. That the Bidas dwelling on Lake 
Baikal, whose name occurs earlicr, were their forefathers, is mere conjecture. In 
the Chinese chronicles we come across people with red hair, green eyes, and 
white faces, whom some take for Turks, some for Indo-Germans. It seems clear 
at any rate that a tribe of them once lived on the Upper Yeniset and Lake 
Baikal, that another, the Hiungnu, made its home in the Ordos country, and that 
the trade of the Chinese with the countries west of the desert was much molested 
by them, until a chain of military colonies was established as far as the Pamir, 
the point at which all the old Chinese trade to the west turned back. The 
Turkish Shato tribe guarded the frontier under the Zang, to the north of Shen-si 
and Shan-si. After the break-up of the Tangute empire in the ninth century, 
it made its way southwards into Tibet to an unknown distance. 

At present the Mongols dwell in general cast of the Turkic peoples in three 
sreat groups :—Mongols and East Mongols in Mongolia proper, Buriats in Trans- 
baikalia and the southern part of the province of Irkutsk, and the Kalmucks or 
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the ’sixties first explored these parts of Mongolia, notes how geologically the 
frontier of Chinese culture always coincides with the watershed and the boundary 
between geological formations. Wherever the gneiss begins the streams flow to 
the Chinese rivers; while the waters of the plateau collect in depressions of the 
volcanic covering into pools with no outfall, or salt lakes and swamps, and form 
a soil as favourable to herbage as it is unfavourable for tillage. This therefore 
is naturally the country of the Mongols as the other of the Chinese. This 
frontier of culture lies far beyond the Great Wall, which 2000 years ago formed 
the boundary between the races ; so that that famous structure has to-day become 
practically useless and meaningless. Many millions of Chinese now live beyond 
the gates of the wall. Since that time Chinese policy has found another way to 
render the Mongols, once China’s most dreaded foe, harmless. From the west the 
Mongols have retreated yet farther, since after the death of Jenghis Khan they 
had nearly reached the European part of the Mediterranean. To-day only the 
Kalmucks, and a small tribe in the mountains of Ghour, south of Herat, are all 
that is to.be found of them outside of Mongolia. The rarity of Mongol place- 
names west of the Oxus points to the short duration of their stay in Western Asia. 

The Tibetan peoples dwell on the border between Indians and Turks. 
Their most advanced members, the Baltis, inhabit the southern side valleys of 
the Indus, the lower part of the Suru valley, the main Indus valley itself about 
the confluence of the Suru, and from above Khartaksho to Tulu, and on the 
north the lower valleys of the Shayok and Shigar, down to 6000 fcet. Spiti 
is regarded as a district of purely Tibetan population. On the Indus they 
dwell in company with Ladakis, amid Aryan Dards, from Sanjak to Marol, and 
the Balti country is known as Little Tibet. West of it, Lahul contains a popula- 
tion regarded as a cross between Tibetan and Indian; the Kanets, also found 
scattered at Kishtwar. In Rupchu are Champas and Tibctans again. Numerous 
colonies of these peoples have gone far beyond their original districts; and if at 
the outset a strict separation is found between the old settlers and the new 
immigrants, as between Baltis and Dards in Bondu, on the Dras, and in other 
places, mixed breeds at last arise, who are more easily comprehensible in the 
more Hindooised districts of the Lower Himalayas and Cashmere. The Western 
Himalayas being more thickly peopled than the Eastern, the immigrants also 
merged more easily in the old inhabitants. Further cast, under more and most 
recent immigration from Tibet, in the desert central regions, Bhootan, Sikkim. 
Nepaul, the product of a much older Tibetan immigration, the Lepchas and 
Limbus live by cattle-breeding and such poor pay as they can earn as porters, 
speaking different dialects in different valleys, mostly sprung from a Tibetan 
source. The reports of Tibetan affinities in the mountain peoples, the so-called 
primitive population of India, are for the time only hypotheses ; but people akin 
to Tibetans can certainly be proved beyond the Eastern Himalayas. Here, again. 
variety of languages corresponds to the mixture of races. In Lahul there are not 
less than four languages side by side. In Spiti only Tibetan is spoken; in 
Ladak and Zanskar, Ladaki; in Baltistan, Balti; Aryan languages are spoken in 
Astor near Gilgit, in Dardistan (Dardi), in Padar and Kishtwar (Pahari), and 
in Cashmere. The Tibetan writing is from Indian sources; Arabic is usual as 
far as Cashmere. 

The Turkish tribal legend ascribes to Noah eight sons, among whom were the 
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patriarchs of Turks, Chinese, Russians, Chazars, under the names of Turk, Chin, 
Rus, and Chazar. Tutek was the eldest of Turk’s four sons; he had twins, Tatar 
and Mongol, from whom spring Tartars and Mongols. Curiously enough the two 
groups are not kept genealogically apart, but freely crossed. But these indica- 
tions refer only to the political and social relations in which Turks and Mongols 
stood in the time of the Jenghisides, when these traditions were first fixed by 
writing. The Mongols had carried away with them great hordes of Turks, who 
afterwards remained under their rule; but in the case of the great mass of Central 
Asiatic peoples, the nature of their dwelling-places and the variety of historical 
influences kept them apart even amid the closest political union. This separation 
lasts to our day; the Turks have fallen under Russian dominion, the Mongols 
under Chinese. Still earlier, Islam had gained the former, Buddhism the latter ; so 
that the religious boundary coincides for the most part with the racial. In this 
frontier territory, at Yangi Hissar, took place the decisive struggle between 
Buddhism and Islam for domination in Asia. From the first, too, the Mongols 
united their destiny closely with that of Tibet. There the racial boundary can 
be drawn only with the greatest difficulty, and by way only of indication, since it 
has retired from the farthest point, the Holang-shan, west of Ning-hia, to which 
the power of the Tangutes extended it at the time of their greatness in the eighth 
and ninth centuries. 

The Tibetan tribal legend knows nothing of the Turks. In the beginning a 
man with his three sons roamed incessantly about the steppe. The country was 
not then desert, nor poor, nor cold. Trees bore the most splendid fruits, rice 
grew of itself, and the tea-plant luxuriated in the fields which Buddha in later 
days turned into stony plains. Then the father died. Each son wanted to 
have the body, to bury it in his own fashion; this was the first quarrel. The 
eldest got the head, went eastward, and became the father of the cunning Chinese. 
The second was content with the limbs of the deceased. He left his home and 
settled where the enormous deserts allowed his posterity, the Mongols, room enough 
to move about. The youngest took the breast and the stomach; and from him 
are descended the people of Tibet, who in daily intercourse are distinguished by 
good nature, frankness, and cordial feeling, in war by valour and courage. 

Vambéry has endeavoured to turn the Turkic languages to account for gaining 
a knowledge of their earlier culture in the way which has borne valuable results 
for the Aryan races. If the Turkish word for winter is derived from one meaning 
a “snow storm”; if “cold” and “wind” spring from the same radical syllable, and 
original words are found for snow-shoes and elks, we cannot put the original 
home of the Turks very far to the south. We must look for it about the sources 
of the Angara and Yenissei, the Irtysh and the Ob. There is no Turkish word 
for sea or river. Flesh was the chief diet, millet the chief grain; rice and sor- 
ghum are expressed by borrowed words. Metal-working was probably not familiar 
to the ancient Turks; perhaps they got it first from the Finnish-Ugrian Altai 
people, to whom have been ascribed the numerous so-called Chude mines. The 
names for lead and bronze are borrowed from the Mongols. | 

The root-stock of the Turkic races, when we first catch sight of it, stands 
between Finnish-Ugrian stocks in the north and Persian in the south, though 
further north than in later times. We meet with the name Kirghis in Chinese 
reports more than 1000 years old, from a corner of Southern Siberia on the 
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Yenissci. Thence they migrated in the seventeenth century to Lakes Issik-kul 
and Balkash. By amalgamation with Buriats, Cossacks, and fragments of other 
tribes, and by their own growth, they have become a nation of three millions, 
covering the steppe from the Pamir to Siberia, and from the Oural to the frontier 
of Mongolia. It is probable that the traffic from Perm, that in the first century, 
went up the Irtysh into the steppe, by the road, alternative to that by way of the 
Caspian, which crossed the Middle Ourals at the Pass of Perm, ultimately 
bending south over the Altai, brought elements of Ugrian culture ; while Iranian 
influences show themselves strongly in the words for God, saints, spirits, magic. 
In later times the reaction of the Turkic races on the Persians is shown by the 
Persian language in matters connected with cattle-breeding, war, and chivalry. 
The relations on either side are not confined to the post-Islamic contact between 
Turks and Persians. The Magyars split off before that; yet Iranic traces are 
found in their language just as isolated Turkish words are found in old Iranian. 
To the Byzantines the Turks appeared just like the Kirghises or Turcomans whom 
we now know—a warlike nomad race of horsemen, divided into tribes and 
families, of hardy and simple manners. If to this we add the evidence from the 
present life and historical action of the Turks, we see before us a thoroughly 
nomadic race, the vast majority of which wandered from time immemorial on the 
broad grassy and rushy lowlands of Western Asia from the Altai to the Volga. 
with their herds of horses, sheep, and camels, lived only upon milk and the meat 
and fat of animals, and dressed in their skins. Driven chiefly to the south by 
the love of roaming, this restless race was ever trying to break out of the zone of 
steppes by dint of collisions with the sedentary Iranians. We are justified in 
asking whether this western branch of the Oural-Altaic stock did not at first have 
a powerful effect upon national movements extending even far into Europe. 
similarly we fancy the Mongols in the north-east of the same region of the carth ; 
once more intimately connected with the Turkic peoples, pressing forward toward 
the south in common with them either from the original seats mentioned above, 
or from others in the same latitude, but further east; and separating after long 
companionship. 

Two details aid in the characterisation of the people once settled here—the 
mode of burial and the metal-work of the so-called Chude graves. Pallas was 
long ago struck by the likeness between the stone sepulchres on the Yenisei and 
the “heathen’s beds” of Germany. There are dolmens and stone-circles ; on the 
Irtysh only stone-heaps. In these, copper articles have been found in great 
quantity —spear-heads, arrow-heads, daggers, axes, knives, houschold implements, 
and, especially on the Irtysh, gold ornaments in large masses. On the Yeniset 
too are found copper implements, very like those from the Irtysh; but generally 
of a more artistic character. One main root of this industry lies, moreover, west 
of the Yenisei; the Chude mines, worked by unknown races on the Altai moun- 
tains. These point to a primitive but cxtensive and brisk industry. The gold 
and copper of the Chude graves on the Irtysh can most casily have been obtained 
hence. Tron was unknown. The pickaxes were of copper, the hammers of long, 
round, very hard stones, with a groove in them, no doubt for attaching the stone 
by a leather thong to the wooden handle. The skeleton of a miner has been 
found, with a leather bag beside it full of gold-bearing ochreous clay. Where the 
rock is loose, shafts 5 and 6 fathoms deep have been sunk. 
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Among the Kurgans of South-West Siberia no masonry is found ; but corpses 
ire protected by roughly hewn or unhewn birch stems laid beside and over 
hem. The skeletons lie with the head to the east. With the body are laid 
yieces of the funeral victim-—the tail for adults, the shoulder-blade for children ; 
hey lie at the head, on the breast, or on the right or left side of the corpse. 
Weapons and ornaments, occasionally found, are poor ; the former of bone or iron, 
he latter of bone, polished quartz, paste, or copper. Remains of earthenware 
ire rare; one vessel of birchwood has been found. Remains of woven fabrics 
xccur. The copper is cast, bronze is entirely absent. The mounds are circular, 
20 to 30 feet in diameter, and as a rule only 18 inches to 3 feet high, wholly of 
1eaped-up earth. Many are crowned with stone figures, or Jdadas, the drapery 
f which seems to be Mongol. Pallas traced the stone figures with a Mongol 
ast of countenance, holding a pot with both hands in front of them, from the 
Jnieper and Donetz to the Kuban and Terek. In the Volga district they are 
carce, become more common on the Irtysh, and turn up again in numbers on the 
(enisei. Near Smeinogorsk an octagonal tumulus has been found containing the 
orpse of a horse near a rectangular one with a human corpse, both within stone 
ircles. 


§ 13. THE MONGOLS AND THE TURKIC RACES 


Jress, ornament, and weapons—Cattle- breeding, agriculture, irrigation—Hunting and fishing—Diet—Tent, 
house, and town—Industry, trade-centres and trade-routes—Position of women; the 4alym ; polygamy ; 
polyandry ; celibacy ; bringing-up of children— Division of property—The family and the tribe ; the 
horde ; relations of dependence—Chieftain’s life— Dependent Mongols—Chinese policy in Mongolia, 
Russian in Turkestan. 


MONGOL and Turk originally got their clothing-materials from their herds. 
.n later times trade has been always more and more introducing woven materials ; 
lative industry has learnt to imitate them, and on the one side Chinese, on the 
other Persian, fashion has materially altered them. Only in tribes so conservative 
is the Cossack Kirghises is the glossy skin of a foal, with the tail left on, used as 
an overcoat. Almost as simple is the felt gown which the Tsaidam Mongols, 
nen and women, wear next the skin, supplemented only in winter by a hide. 
[eather breeches are common here, but rare with the Turkomans. Originally 
he dress of the nomads showed few gradations ; rich and poor wore like garments 
of like stuff. This similarity of clothing, the uniform of an entire tribe like the 
Kara-Kirghis, gives a certain effect of solidity, imposing to an outsider. The 
Usbek, though in many respects he has become like his Aryan neighbour, stil] 
sticks to coarse strong materials, but has in many cases been seduced into loud 
colours ; while the Kara-Kalpak drapes himself in uniform brown. So the riding 
10mad keeps to tighter clothes, while the settlers incline to bunched and floating 
‘obes favoured by Mussulman custom. 

The &hkalat and the high conical sheep-skin cap are spread throughout 
-entral Asia. The &falat isa caftan like a dressing-gown, of linen in summer, 
n winter of fur, wadded material, or felt. The winter &ha/ats of rich men are 
isually of white felt, lined and bordered with costly fur. Women also wear the 
bhalat when they go out, but not girt like the men. They hide their faces with 
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the lappet. To wear them inside out is a sign of mourning. Tibetans, Tangutes,. 
and Tsaidam Mongols leave the right breast and arm uncovered in spite of the 
ungenial climate, wishing thus outwardly to resemble Buddha. Poor people 
instead of the AX#a/at wear in winter next the body a fur coat with sleeves; in — 
summer a white jacket recalling the tunic of the Chinese. Wherever Chinese 
trade has made its way their blue cotton fabrics have spread. The chagan of the 
Turcomans is like the kalat, and is mostly made of the thin striped materials 
from China and Bokhara. In war it is worn only reaching to the knee; in 
winter two or three are found one over another, and thus we find it as far as the 
Bashkirs. In the warm season women may be seen going about in long smocks 
and barefoot. The women’s garment in the Southern Altai called chegedek is 
peculiar. In summer it is worn in place of the smock, in winter over the fur. 
It is mostly made of blue material, and is cut rather like a dress coat. The 
sleeves are purely ornamental, the arms passing through slits beneath them, as 
in the gowns worn by undergraduates at Cambridge. This garment is trimmed 
round with red ribbon, and fastened at the neck with two buttons of red glass. 
Leather cloaks for wet weather are also worn in the Altai. Felt stockings form 
part of the winter clothing, and over them clouts are wound round the shins. 
Felt hats, usually without brim, are worn in summer instead of the lamb’s wool 
caps, large enough to be used as pillows. Among the half or wholly settled tribes 
of the Crimea, the men’s dress is partly Little Russian, partly Circassian, their 
only distinction being the high cap with its crown stuffed with wool. Women 
wear wide trousers over the long smocks open in front, a coat also long and 
open in front, and a short-sleeved Turkish jacket. The dress is completed by 
a belt with a heavy buckle. A costume identical on the whole is found among 
people of Turkish race all over Asia Minor and Syria. The favourite material 
for the upper clothing is the striped silk of the country, heavy stuffs with gold 
worked in being especially popular. The Mohammedan races of Central Asia 
button their upper clothing from right to left, the Buddhists from left to right. 
Where the men shave the whole head—and among Mussulmans long hair ts 
a sign of laxity in religion—the style of hairdressing is naturally simple. Even 
among nomads the grecn fillet of the emir and the white turban of the Aadjz are 
seen, especially in Asia Minor and in the countries on the northern border of the 
Black Sea. In winter the mode in which the hair is dressed 1s often the only 
means of distinguishing women from men. Among many tribes two plaits of 
hair are the distinction of women, girls wearing only one. Among the settled 
Tartars the women like to be splendid in numcrous plaits hanging down their 
backs, and as the money paid as dowry is often used for ornament, wives are in 
general smarter than maids. The Kirghis women adorn their plaits with beads, 
shells, and copper buttons. The ends ought to hang down to the belt; and so 
horse and other hairs are plaited in, and keys hung to them. Earrings are also 
worn, in the case of rich Turcoman women as big as arm rings. Mongols wear 
their silver teacups, and other silver vessels, with amulets on the breast. Small 
red velvet caps, set with glittering metal or beads, and fantastic with hump or 
wing-like excrescences, form another part of the head ornament, and Turcoman 
women wear silver combs with knots of red agate. The men are specially fond 
of wearing coins in long chains under the &/alat, poor people replace them by 
brass buttons sewn on. The “hat of honour,” a sugar-loaf head-dress set with 
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iron, skins, a gibbons. Kalat or embroidered robe of the | 11. Buriat bow-sheath. 
s. Kinzhis felt Turcomans. 12. Stirrer used in making koumias. 
3. Kirghis marti Pera ‘s cap. 8. Velvet mantle worn by Kalmuck girls | 13. Kalmuck Shaman'sdrum. Thefigure 
$ Kirvhis goat-skin cap. and women over their furs a than of the “General of the 
Ostink knife-belt 9. Buriat pe pt wpper garment with davia. 
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are found frequently in the ground in South Russia, where innumerable Tartar 
inroads have surged across. Beside the bow, the sling is used by the Yograis of 
North Thibet as a favourite long-range weapon. The Mongolian and Tibetan 
guns are of Chinese manufacture. The powder is ignited by a match, more 
rarely by a flint, and a rest, often made from a pair of antelope’s horns, forms 
part of the weapon. Cattle-breeding is an impulse to roaming, and for those 
who have grown up for centuries in a nomad life it has an attraction which 
nothing in husbandry can rival. Under the most peaceful conditions the agri- 
culture of the steppe is far inferior to its pastoral life. The Russian settlers in 


A. Tibetan harquebus, (After Rockhill. ) 


Transbaikalia have become just as pastoral as their Buriat 

neighbours, even where the soil is adapted to tillage, for they 

like roaming no less than the others. In another way cattle- 

breeding is favourable to unrest, for cattle-lifting 1s the greatest © | 

cause of tribal feuds. The chief object of the nomad's toil and care is his beast : 
and accordingly, when people mect, the first enquiry is after the health of the 
cattle, that of the owner only coming afterwards, or as the Kirghis formula has it: 
“TIow are your oxen and how are you?” Domestic animals represent floating 
capital. A wealthy Kirghis of the Upper Irtysh lends his beasts at usury of 
100 per cent. Ownerless herds, or even such as have run wild, are the natural 
reverse side. Early in the ’'seventies when Prjevalsky was staying to the south 
of the Yellow River, there were numerous herds of camels, oxen, and sheep 
run wild, the owners having fallen, two years before, in the Dungan insurrection. 
The abandonment of cattle-breeding sealed the downfall of many Siberian tribes. 
The mountains of Central Asia afford fine pasturage, which even the agricul- 
turists seek with their flocks in the dry season. The rice-growers of Mazen- 
deran make their way in summer to the foot of Demavend, and the husbandmen 
of Laar to the plateau of Ujan. The small amount of snow allows the herdsmen 
to go high, and even in winter animals find food on the Pamir. But when the 
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certain enjoyments which he passionately pursues. Catching with the lasso isa 
sport to which the more enterprising urge each other. If a particular horse is ta }* 
be caught out of the herd, the catcher on a fresh courser presses, noose in hand, } 
into the herd, which may number 200, 500, even 1000 head. The horses make J 
way, but the animal which is wanted tries to hide among them as soon as he sees |) 
the object in view. At last, however, he breaks away. The Kalmuck approaches 
his prey as close as possible. Across country goes the chase, over hill and level, 
through bush and briar. At length the fugitive is overtaken, and the noose flies } 
over his neck; but he is yet far from captured. The line often breaks, and the} 
pursuer has to stoop to the earth, at full gallop, to pick up the slip-knot again 
When the hunted animal is at last so exhausted that he stops, the Kalmuck leaps 
from his horse to the ground and tries to approach the struggling creature. > 
Meanwhile other riders come up, approach cautiously on foot from both sides, and 
try simultaneously to catch the horse by the ears, If they succeed, the halter is 
put on without much difficulty. Horse-racing is very popular. The Tekke > 
Turcomans used to race from Geok Tepe to Kizil Arvat, nearly one hundred miles P 
ata heat. The winner got twelve camels, the second eight, and so on. : 

Breeding in its various branches is unevenly distributed according to soil and 
climate ; also according to tribe and custom. We find horses bred by preference } 
among the Kara-Kalpaks north of the Kuen range, cattle on the Jaxartes and 
in the Oxus Delta, sheep among the neighbouring Kirghises. The latter are | 
richer in herds than the Turcomans in the proportion of fifty, sometimes even 
one hundred, to one. Twenty-five sheep to a tent is the rule, besides two or | 
three horses, an ox, and a camel. Among the Tibetan herdsmen horses are few, 
and the yaks and sheep take the place of camels and oxen. 

Wherever the winters are hard, cattle do less well than the other animals that 
pasture on the steppe, as they find it hardest to scrape their food clear of snow. 
They are also inferior to camels, horses, and sheep in their power of going without 
water. Besides their flesh, the chief use of them is that, like the camels, they can 
carry burdens. Ox-caravans are a mode of transport which in the Volga steppes 
has held its own even beside the steam-horse. Cow’s milk is not liked, as the 
real koumiss cannot be made from it. We find cattle-breeding in a better position 
in those tracts where in summer the herds can be driven into the mountains, as 
in Kohistan, in the Altai, in the Bashkir districts of the Oural. Butter is made 
both by Mongols and Tibetans in a fashion that renders it unpalatable to 
Europeans. The butter of several days 1s collected with all its impurities and 
rolled into a ball, so that it soon becomes rancid. It is hardly to its advantage 
that it is an article of trade, with the Tibetans indeed a medium of exchange, like 
“brick” tea; for in that case it has passed through many hands before it comes 
to table, and is correspondingly enjoyable. “Our Tibetan miuleteers,” says 
Kreitner, “often carried their supply of butter in the hairy pockets of their 
travelling-furs. When we stopped at an inn they just put their hand into their 
pocket, and threw a handful of sticky butter into the steaming tea.” Cheese, dried 
in small balls for keeping, is especially popular with Turcomans. 

The most important articles of clothing are provided by the sheep, which in 
number exceed all the other domestic animals of the nomads. Flocks of 2000 
owned by one person are no rarity in the southern Turcoman steppes. In many 
parts of Tibe‘ lia sheep alone use the pastures; and a 
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{<> slaughter is one of the most necessary possessions of a Kirghis community. 
:@ Dn rich pastures the sheep develops his fat tail, the dainty of every Kirghis meal ; 
:@x-a poor districts the animal is smaller, but his fleece better. The Tibetan sheep 
3s large and horned, with coarse wool. He can cover large distances with a load 
:@>f 25 Ibs. Pundit Nain Singh, in 1873, transported all his baggage from Ladak 
& t© Lhassa on twenty-five sheep. 
2 The regular beast of burden of the Asiatic steppes is the two-humped or 
+ Wactrian camel, the most valuable beast that the true nomad has. His frequent 
:?©ccurrence is always a sign of prosperity. In the east, especially in Daurien, 
= where winters are longer and pasture less good than in the west, the camel is 
2 Smaller. He is not found in Tibet, and less often in East than in West Mongolia ; 
xx and he is poorly represented in East Turkestan. He not only carries burdens, 
= but draws waggons. Camel-waggons convey travellers from Urga to Kalgan 
~ and Uliassutai. Camel’s hair is used to make cords, wherewith tents are tied up 
e @nd baggage fastened on. The Kirghis women wrap their children in the winter 
~ hair of the camel, a wonderfully soft natural felt. In China, within the Great 
Wall, only Mongols use the camel as a beast of burden. Bee-keeping is a great 
= industry of the Bashkirs in the southern Oural district, and the Kalmucks on the 
2x Lower Volga. Castrén derives the name Bashkir from it. 
es Agriculture and pastoral life on the steppe demanding quite different modes 
‘=z Of living, the Turcomans, and they alone, have already been driven by the desire 
e= for bread to institute a division of labour among members of the family ; so that 
: ~~ the division into Chomru, settled, and Chorva, wandering, runs right through. 
x. Loss of their herds turns Turcomans into husbandmen, but the acquisition of rich 
herds of oxen and camels seldom turns husbandmen into breeders of cattle. The 
= members of one family, even own brothers, often thus pursue different callings. 
In poor provinces cattle-breeding stands on an insecure basis, and the nomad is 
compelled to seize the other support, agriculture. The decp dislike of the Kirghises 
for agriculture has long ceased to be felt by the Turcoman. To him, among his 
own people, the division into herdsmen and husbandmen is quite familiar. The 
poor man tills the ground, the rich breeds cattle. When the cattle find only reeds 
and thorny shrubs, as on the Tarim, agriculture, of which the germ was there 
already, steps in and overcomes even serious difficulties. Thus the people by the 
Lob-Nor, who cannot live by their small sheep, cultivate their bit of wheat near 
Charkhalyk, more than a day’s journey from the lake. The plough has spread from 
Russia and China, perhaps also from Persia. The other implements are of wood, 
and very simple, as the cut on next page shows. Heyfelder found one small iron 
; ploughshare in the ruins of Dingil Tepe. The environs of Geok Tepe astonished 
: the Russians by their careful terracing and irrigation works. The country far 
and wide around the Turcoman settlements was sown with well-kept vineyards 
and orchards and mulberry plantations all about. The Usbek follows the plough 
as steadily as he went to work to found his sovereignty in Khiva, in spite of all 
the Persian slaves whom he compels to work for him, and sells his superfluous 
corn. The Kirghises of Kuldja have become capital growers of cotton in the 
school of the Chinese. In East Turkestan the population, preponderantly Turkish, 
is reckoned expert in agriculture. The Jataks or armed Kirghises have taken to 
husbandry and have become docile labourers to Russian farmers. In Mongolia 
again agriculture did not wait for the invasion of the Chinese, with their sedulous 
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famine appear. In about every generation famines of the most devastating kind 
occur, sweeping away thousands. Only the mountain-lands are plenteously 
watered by nature; and then on the Upper Zarafshan the Washan Valley is 
richly cultivated in arable and pasture. Certain portions of the Altai are no less 
well tilled. Even in the interior of the Ordos country wells are dug, round which 
the herds crowd, often stretching further than the eye can reach, and again between 
this and the Dalai-Nor. The nomads visit them at stated times and in regulated 
succession, on their marches from their winter quarters to the summer pastures. 
Many erections of this kind, dating from a better period, show careful constructiorf 
and keeping up. The savdoba of Chil-Gumbez, on the road from Karshi and 
Burdalyk to Merv is a dome-shaped edifice, with a cistern built of baked tiles, 
and surrounded with a mud wall, that animals may not fall into it. Every winter 
the I}libai Turcomans, who roam on the steppe, fill the sarvdoba to the top with 
snow, and the resulting water keeps fresh all summer and autumn. 

Destruction of the forests is a necessary consequence of life in the steppe. 
It did not always offer the same unbroken tracts of pasture as to-day. Now over 
large districts the only fuel is azgal, the dried dung of camels, or yet more of 
cattle. The older Russian ordnance maps show areas of forest still spreading for 
miles in the Orenburg government. The nomad at least leaves the grove in which 
he has rested some repose to make fresh growth; but the husbandman carries 
things further ; and the Chinaman, using ashes for manure, and wood for building 
and firing, all this with his reckless restless energy, is the greatest foe imaginable 
to the steppe forest. 

Hunting, even where by the precepts of Islam the game cannot be used for 
food, is carried on as an exciting sport ; in many cases, especially in the north of 
the Central Asiatic Khanates, in the Persian style. In the hands of the more 
vigorous Turk it has assumed the character of a bracing training for war. The 
Turcomans keep a breed of long-haired Persian greyhounds, and in front of many 
houses the falcon sits on his perch. At Dingil-Tepe people kept owls tethered 
beside their dwellings. The difficult task of training birds for the chase forms a 
lucrative occupation for poor people; a well-broken eagle or falcon being often 
valued by the Turcomans at two horses or six camels. The Bashkirs are famous 
trainers of falcons, sparrow hawks, even cagles, which they sell at a high price to 
the Kirghises. How favourite a diversion hunting is with the Mongol princes 
was learnt by Prjevalsky in the Ala-Shan mountains, where the Amdéan reserved 
to himself all stag-hunting over the wide territory. Hunting also provides certain 
articles in demand for trade; musk and young stags’ antlers, which are brought 
in quantities to Kalgan from Northern and Western Mongolia, play a great part in 
the Chinese pharmacopeceia. Poor people also dig up rhubarb, liquorice,—which 
exists even in the sandy salt desert of Kusupchi,—and other roots which have a 
place in the extensive list of drugs used by their medicine-men and the Chinese. 

The dwellers on the Lob-Nor are as dependent on their fishery as many 
hyperboreans. All is well if the catch in summer is plentiful, and a sufficient 
store can be laid up for the winter; but if this is not the case, the people starve 
in winter. At the same time their appliances for this necessary business are 
extremely simple, often inadequate. On Lake Zaisang the Kirghises devote 
themselves with notable success to fishing with nets, and on the Lower Oxus and 
the Sea of Aral the Kara-Kalpaks live chiefly on the fish they catch in oer 
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great boats up to ten tons burden. Ona yet larger scale fishing is carried on 
by certain Turcoman tribes on the Caspian coast, especially about Kinderlin Bay 
and Alexander Bay, where they work with harpoons and hooks. Even caviare of 
moderate quality is prepared here. The coast Turcomans meet their winter 
requirements by salting and drying the fish, boiling it in fish-oil, covering it with 
bladder, or burying it. The rotation of industry practised by the people on the 
Tarim is significant ; they fish their ponds out, then let them dry or drain them ; 
and when reeds have grown, as they soon do, drive in the sheep. In the Oural 
and Emba districts, the rivers, though rich in fish, are hardly used by pure 
nomads, so that the Cossacks were able peaceably to take possession of the 
streams and as much country as commanded a view of them. Boats are found 
naturally only in quite limited districts. On the Lob-Nor and the Tarim narrow 
dug-outs are made from poplar stems. The /odkas of the Kirghises on Lake 
Zaisang, twice as large and heightened with planks, may owe their existence to 
Russian stimulus ; while the craft of the fishing Turcomans on the Caspian are 
built after Persian modcls. 

In the diet, meat is far from playing the part which the often excessive extent 
of the herds might lead us to expect. The sokum, a carouse held by the 
Kirghises when the cattle are slaughtered for the winter provision, at which great 
quantities of meat are eaten, cannot give a standard for the daily life of the 
nomads, who prefer to content themselves with such cattle as die, or as they can 
steal, in order not to reduce the number of their herds. Meat is boiled or steamed, 
seldom roasted, though smoking is known. The Turcomans mostly eat meat 
only at festivals. Vambéry considers that the Arab deserves more than the Turk 
to be called a flesh-eater, though the latter may have well carned the name he 
has among all his neighbours as an immodcrate eater. Hc has no form of nourish- 
ment so concentrated as the Arab has in his dates. Besides this, life in the steppe ts 
itself provocative of hunger. Milk products are more consumed than milk, though 
milk itself is less used than curds, cheese, and, especially among Mongols and 
Tibetans, butter. Yogurt and atran or arag, various kinds of highly sour milk 
with its fatty constituents, and urut, little balls of dricd milk, often the only 
means of sweetening the water with its bitter salts, or forming with lumps of 
meat the du/amzk in use as far as the Tartars of the Volga, extend from the 
Himalaya to Asia Minor. Further, there is oumzss, known also in Tibet, the 
chigan of the Mongols, despised by Turcomans and Kara-Kalpaks. Some have 
wrongly regarded koumiss as so charactcristically Turkish that the mention of it 
among the Huns has sufficed to place their Turkish origin beyond doubt. In 
the way of vegetable food, millet, which takes to a poor soil, is chiefly eaten ; and 
trade has brought in rice from the south, wheat from the north. The Turcomans, 
in the neighbourhood of Persia especially, have long been used to flour, and bake 
unleavened bread like that of the Jews, and hard pastry for keeping. The 
Mongol’s national fsamdba is a stiff dough made of corn roasted and coarsely 
ground. Where Chinese civilization prevails, that is especially in Mongolia and 
Tibet, tea has become a necessary of life. Here it takes the form of “ brick ” tea, 
used also as currency, and the cost of it, so long as it went from China as far as 
Baltistan and Ladak, was beyond the reach of many. Boiled with salt and butter, 
it is often rather a soup than a beverage. India is with success attempting to 
place its tea, in a similar form, upon the Central Asiatic market. With many 
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dishes wild fruits and roots are mixed, which the women and children gather in 
quantities. The berries of the kharmizk (Nitraria Schobart), form part almost of 
the daily diet of the Tsaidam Mongols. 

Opium smoking has extended in Mongolia in proportion to the increase of 
immigrants from China desirous to escape the laws in force against growing 
poppies and making opium. The Mongols chew tobacco and smoke it out of 
little Chinese pipes. The Kalmucks of the Volga use European pipes, with a 
cover to keep them alight in a steppe storm. 

The house of the nomad is the tent; and in the Turkic dialect the same word 
expresses both. The locality changes, but the shape, the material, the fittings, 
are constant. We shall not be far wrong if we reckon the ordering of the tent, 
identical from the earliest times, among the disciplinary forces in the life of 
the nomad. Each person and cach thing has his and its fixed old established 
position. Hence the quick and orderly way in which camp its formed and struck, 
tents repitched and rearranged. Hence also the amount of space which in the 
sensible Turcoman tents has struck Europeans with astonishment. In an average 
Kirghis tent there is room for forty persons by day, twenty by night. Utensils, 
weapons, and stores, hang or lie around on the walls and posts. The men lie 
down by the door of the tent, where the hearth, the stores, the weapons, are to be 
guarded. To the left of the entrance are the women and children, with the male 
servants opposite. It is unheard of for any onc to change his place without orders 
save on the most urgent grounds. It is owing to this strict order alone that a 
tent with all its contents can be packed up and loaded in an hour's time. 

The standing body of the tent, where wood is to be had, 1s a wooden frame 
capable of being taken to pieces. At the top is a rail upon which rest a number 
of spars, converging like the spokes of a whecl. In the Mongol tent these are 
straight, but in the Kirghis tent they take a parabolic curve, which causes it to 
be reckoned the firmest in a wind. The whole frame is surrounded with a band 
of webbing often prettily designed, which keeps the parts firmly together, then 
covered with a mantle made of sundry pieces of felt, which overlap at the ends, and 
are tied together with ropes of camel's hair. Poor people have to replace this by 
a cover of boiled birch-bark. Next there is an outer covering of rush-matting, 
which again is wound round and made tight with a band of webbing. A wooden 
frame hung with folding doors forms the entrance; but a carpet often takes the 
place of the door or is supplementary to it. The tent-cover may be shifted for 
ventilation and light, or to allow smoke to escape. This cover with Turcomans 
is usually red, with the Tibetans black; but this difference of colour has no 
connection with the prefix ava, black, in names like Kara-Kirghis, Kara-Kalpak, 
Kara - Tangute. Among the true nomads prosperity does not show itself in 
better equipment, but in increased number of tents; but among the Tartars of 
the Upper Yius country, where cattle arc few, the tent resembles the cattle- 
yaourt, and in winter the earth-hut of the North Asiatic peoples. Among very 
poor races like the Kalmucks of the Altai, the lower tent-frame entirely disappears, 
and the inhabitants live under the roof, which shelters them at a pinch—the 
germ as it were of the great tent. The poor people who live on the Tarim have 
reed-huts, retaining something of the tent-nature, inasmuch as the filling of reeds 
between the corner-posts is quite loose, like a tent-cover, and there are no walls 
nor any closer fastening in the whole hut. Such, too, are the wooden winist- 
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yaourts of the Kizil Tartars on the Upper Chulym, who are nomad in summer. 
The Tibetan nomads live in a square yaourt of black felt made of yak’s hair, and 
sleep on skins. The more insecure existence is, the more wretched are the 
dwellings. Among those Tangutes who hide all their property and stores under- 
ground, there is little in the tents but skins and ordure. 

The variety of the seasons is reflected in the clothing of the tents. Perhaps 
only those who live within the Arctic Circle feel the joy of spring like the 
dwellers on the steppe. With a temperature for months together below freezing- 
point, yaourts with their felt covering are very draughty, and it is hard to keep 
warm even wrapped in fur, beside the smouldering fire. Hence the Tekke 
Turcomans have holes in the ground near the tents which in winter are spread 
with felt and carpets, and kept warm with little fires, while in summer they are 
cool. During a storm in winter the fire in the tent has to be put out. Then, 
too, extra pegs and double ropes can hardly hold the tent firm. From the 
middle of March to the middle of April, a season named from the lambing of the 
sheep and the foaling of the mares, the outer tent-coverings are gradually removed. 
Soon after this follows the striking and packing of the tents, essentially the 
women’s work. Towards the end of October the winter-tent is made ready by 
winding with strong camel’s-hair ropes and doubling the felt cover. 

Great as is the order in the yaourts, the cleanliness is small. Nomads, as a 
rule, are not cleanly, especially in wild regions where water is scarce, and where 
in all seriousness the proverb says that God is not gracious to men who have no 
vermin about them. 

The transition from tent to house comes about through the middle term of 
the wretched earth-hut, which the Mongol, who is too poor for a herdsman, 
constructs near his couple of fields; and, further, through the store-huts and 
winter-huts of the semi-nomads. Wealthy Mongols or Kirghis princes may 
sometimes build houses after a Chinese or Russian pattern, in addition to their 
tents; but these are something quite inorganic and extraneous. In Mongolia 
and Tibet the tribes which are permanently settled build square houses of sun- 
dried clay bricks with small cavernous rooms in stories receding as they go 
up, and flat roofs. Not till we reach the wooded regions of Southern Ladak and 
Baltistan do we come across wooden houses with pitched roofs. It is curious to 
sce how the circular form of the tent is preserved in the hexagonal huts of the 
Altai Kalmucks who have become settled. The flat Tibetan houses with their 
window openings distributed irregularly about the wall, of a monotonous grey 
colour, and in the agricultural districts surrounded with an embankment of manure. 
suit the bare landscape excellently ; a village can often hardly be distinguished 
from a group of broken rocks. Naturally single farms are here more common 
than groups of houses. On the flat roofs the Tibetans spread their harvest to 
dry, and pray before a little statue of Buddha for a blessing and increase on their 
family and goods. In the winter, too, they warm themselves in the sun there. 
The hearth is sunk in the bare ground of the floor. Only people of means 
possess low tables, and two or three Icathern mattresses near the hearth, where the 
ladies sit. Chairs and stools are unknown. Among the smaller nomad tribes, 
ever in dread of hostile attacks, the better part of the property, together with an 
iron safe for provisions, is hidden underground ; which makes them look even 
poorer than they are. 
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The ancients knew of nomads in the Scythian plains, Agathyrsi and 
Sauromatae, who lived in waggons,’ and whom they called Hamaxobii. Towards 
the end of last century Pallas found the Kundurofsky Tartars, an eastern branch 
of the Nogays, just thinking of changing their basket-like felt tents, which in their 
migration were loaded upon arvadas or two-wheeled carts, drawn, even at a trot, 
by small light fleet oxen, for the composite tents of the Kirghises and Kalmucks. 

The Mongol yaourts frequently stand singly or in scattered groups, while the 
Kirghises never settle without founding their aou/. In the same way the North 
Tibetans, thinly strewn as they are, roam and dwell at times in little hordes of 
ten tentsor so. Larger permanent localities and towns are naturally only to be 
found among half-settled nomads. Thus the Kara-Kalpaks live temporarily 
at Chimbai in the Oxus Delta, the permanent population of which consists of 
traders, priests, and’ craftsmen. The famous old names of towns in the Oxus 
district are Iranian; but there are also old Turkish names for smaller places in 
this region, indicating that even in early times Turks were settled among the 
Iranic population. Names of this kind are in part referable to the old residences 
of tribal chiefs, as we find to this day among the Mongols. Sites like Urga are 
at least permanent for a long time, though not towns in our sense, but as Regel 
says of Shikko in Ili, assemblages of settlements, depdts, bazaars, forts. 

Characteristic of the steppe are the countless ruins of towns, sometimes of 
considerable extent. In the middle of the sandy Kusuptchi lie the ruins of a 
city within walls more than 5 miles long in the side and 30 feet or more high. 
Throughout the middle course of the Cherchen Darya we find traces of old towns 
and settlements at a distance of 3 to 10 miles west of its present bed. Even in 
our own days it has happened that settled town-dwellers, after surrendering fields, 
pastures, rights of timber-felling, to the encroaching nomads, have ended by 
abandoning their towns. Thus did the Karakalins before the Akhal-Tekke 
Turcomans, who naturally had no use for the deserted town. Immediately after 
the fall of the Akhal-Tekkes Heyfelder found Karakali like a modern Pompeii. 
“ Fortress, embankments, walls, towns, canals, bridges, mud-walled dwellings, villas 
with gardens, barns, courtyards, stalls, wells, churches, cellars, mangers, troughs, 
extensive aqueducts with rivulets, were in good preservation, but no man was 
there. There were no watchers, no domestic animals.” The emigration of Jews 
and Tartars from the Crimea after it was seized by the Russians left whole towns 
empty ; Mankup was still unpeopled in 1800. 

Important passages and mountain passes were formerly closed by earthworks 
and walls, as at Perekop. Small forts of fascines and earth are placed near every 
Mongol encampment in Tsaidam, to receive the herds when the Kara-Tangutes 
are raiding. Deserted fortifications of this kind recall some circular “camps” of 
our own country. Such is a fortress of the mountain Kalmucks on an isolated hill 
near the mouth of the Chela. Long lines of earthworks tell in all steppe-countries 
of the nomads’ fights among themselves and with the settlers. One of the most 
northerly lines runs from Zimbirsk by Kursk to Atemar, a second has been 


1 [Or rather carried their household goods about in them. So Horace: 
‘* Campestres melius Scythae 
Quorum plaustra vagas rite trahunt domos.” 


May we infer from the rzée that the great orderliness of arrangement upon which the anthor temaexka bad 
atruck ancient ohaervers ? | 
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continued from Pensa to Tamboff ; both were intended to defend Moscow agains 
Tartar incursions. The most famous structure of this kind is the Great Wall df 
China, which enclosed the old China from the Upper Hoang-ho to the sea. To- 
day its place is taken by a broad belt of husbandmen, emigrants from China, who 
form a far more effective defence to the northern Chinese provinces, by squeezing 
the Mongols out of the most fertile places of abode, reducing their numbers, 
breaking up their organisation, and above all their spirit of enterprise. 

Laborious stone structures are quite out of the way of the modern inhabitants. 
The road hewn in the rock along the Washanzai valley belongs to generations 
long gone by. Indeed, a place on the Zarafshan is called Tashkuprink, “ stone- 
bridge,” where one now crosses by a bridge of wood. The stone bridges of 
ancient date are often in much better preservation than recent wooden bridges. 
The legends of Iskander (Alexander), woven round so many works of antiquity 
which transcend the achievement, nay the design, of the men of to-day, are 
attached also to the remains of stone bridges by places now insignificant, like 
Termez on the Amou. 

Next to cattle-breeding, trade is the most important economic activity of the 
steppe. Products for sale are furnished by cattle-breeding, by the chase, by 
stone and root-hunting, and among the Turcomans by the feeble industry of the 
women who weave carpets. Even the ancients knew of the Scythian fur-trade as 
carried on from time immemorial. In return the nomad has his wants; in the 
first place “brick” tea, then often tobacco and opium, corn or flour, clothing 
materials, weapons, and ammunition. Hence at the most advanced posts we find 
traders, mostly Chinese, going about the country, some as pediars, some, called 
by the Russians s/obodes, starting from permanent depéts as far as Turkestan, 
where they come into touch with Indians and Arabs. Individual tribes have 
trade relations at particular spots, whence in course of time closer connections 
have grown up. Thus the Tartars of Shugnan look after the Kara-Kirghises of 
the Pamir at the pasturing season, while these turn up in Shugnan in the autumn 
to get salt in exchange for their corn. 

The whole of Mongolia retains a colonial character, because the _ large 
genuinely Chinese emporia, which at the same time are fortresses, keep close to 
the fronticr, serving to protect the country in their rear, and to promote its traffic. 
Any others appear merely as advanced posts which are easily abandoned, to 
spring up with equal ease in more favourable spots. Five frontier marts form as 
it were a belt of fortresses round the north and west frontier of China, and may 
be reyarded as the base of trade opcrations in the steppe and beyond. Of these 
Kalyan is pure Chinese, while Kuku-koto is distinctly Central Asiatic in style of 
building and in population. Shehol again, owing to the frequent stay there of 
the Chinese court, more Chinese. From Kalgan the traffic goes to Urga in 
North Mongolia ; from Kuku-koto to Kobdo in North-West Mongolia. On the 
old northern fronticr of the empire, towards its western part, we come to Ning-hia 
on the Upper Hoang-ho, in a sheltered situation at the starting-point of a native 
colonisation which, two centuries before Christ, had occupied with military 
colonies the “ Land of the Entrances,” that wonderful line of oases between the 
Himalaya and the Altai; the most natural road across Asia, and therefore from 
the earliest times the bed in which has flowed a great stream of national migration 
and traffic. From these colonies, even by Marco Polo’s time, had arisen Chinese 
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trading towns in a grand style, spreading Chinese culture to the Altai and the 
Pamir. What Ning-hia is on the north-west, Si-ning is on the west. It is the 
medium of trafic with Tibet and India, and its trade was once even greater than 
that of Ning-hia. In the last century the Jesuits found Armenian Catholics here, 
and the fame of the town has gone abroad in the bazaars of East Turkestan. In 
these colony-towns the most manifold industries have grown up. 

With the roads, the places lying on them are naturally exposed to great 
fluctuations of trade. The caravan-road from Kiakhta through the Gobi desert, 
important for the peaceable contact of Mongols with Europeans, and for the 
traffic between China and Europe, in active use till the middle of this century, has 
now a diminished traffic, since the Russians have steadily been bringing more and 
more tea by sea to Odessa, or from Hankow to Tien-tsin, and thence overland 
to Irkutsk, whither the Kiakhta custom-house has been transferred. Maimatchin 
in China, and Kiakhta in Russia will still always remain important as the points 
of transit of a considerable traffic, even if a new and shorter caravan-road comes 
to be adopted through Mongolia from Chindant in the Trans-Baikal direct to 
Dola Nor. In many winters the road across the Gobi desert is rendered 
difficult by the fact that the Mongols who keep up the postal connections have to 
stray with their beasts far from the usual road owing to lack of fodder. 

Among the more remote tribes a vigorous many-sided domestic industry is still 
found. Even the poor dwellers on the Tarim spin and weave wool, and produce 
a textile fibre of their own from the condyr plant, treating it like flax. The 
women spin on a peculiar distaff, and weave a stout linen from the yarn on a 
simple loom. Simple as the spindle—merely a stick with a small stone attached— 
and loom are, the productions of them among the more advanced tribes are manifold. 
Linen, rather loosely woven, but prettily bleached, kerchiefs having the ends 
ornamented with red woollen stuffs, and handsome festival garments embroidered 
with silk, give us a high idea of the industry and cleverness of the Tekke women, 
whose carpets and camel-bags of many colours, blue and violet alone being 
absent, are to-day an important article of commerce. The Turcoman women 
weave from the very soft hair of camel foals the silk-like material called agagz, 
which is sold in Persia for its weight in gold. They know how to knit gloves as 
well as how to make quilts. In this respect the Mongol women are far behind 
their more westerly kinsfolk. Their mode of making silk threads into coloured 
ribbons without a shuttle should be called rather plaiting than weaving. Peculiar 
to the nomads is the extensive manufacture of felt from camel’s hair and sheep’s 
wool. It is laid in layers, damped, rolled with the hands, and finally trodden. 
White, natural coloured, and flowered felts are made, and used in quantities for 
tent-coverings, capes, stockings, and among the poorer people for other parts of 
the clothing. Among the Kirghis tribes, with their wealth of flocks, leather forms 
a large item of export to Russia and the Khanates ; but from want of a powerful 
tan, it is incompletely prepared. The hides are softened in a fluid of which dried 
cheese forms an ingredient, flour and salt being mixed with it. Every kind of 
skin and hide has its special application. Water-skins are of goat’s leather, 
koumiss-skins of horsehide ; yargak or smooth basil serves as clothing, as also do 
the skins of horses and those of camel-foals with their soft hair. For one of the 
great vats in which the koumiss is fermented the Kirghis use four horsendes. 
Where wood is found, the herdsman carves endless useful objects from WW. “Dh 
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and other objects of religious art from Tibet, Islam prohibits the manufacture of 
such things by the Mussulman Turcomans; these latter excelling in the ornamenting 
of women’s clothing with coloured thread, lace, and beads, in the manufacture of 
weapons, above all in the polychromatic weaving of East Central Asia, obviously 
derived from Persian and Indian teaching. The nomad Turks of Persia furnish 
many of the more simple carpets of commerce. 

The work of the house or tent is a burden as heavy as slavery on most 
Mongol and Kirghis women. . The men are so lazy that even among the 
Turcomans one cannot speak of any fair division of labour. All duties within 
the tent are laid on the wife. Even in pitching the tent she is employed; she . 
must manufacture felt and cords for the tent, and look after fuel. When there its 
any agriculture the woman tills, sows, and reaps; nay, she often has even to 
saddle and bridle the horses, to keep a watchful eye on saddle and weapons, and 
even to brew the spirit on which her lord and master gets drunk. The man’s 
work is to tend the herds, to fight, and to thieve. Kirghis girls indeed watch the 
sheep at night when it is considered easy, but not by day; and if a woman Is 
complaining of her husband, she says: “He treats me badly, he makes me mind 
the shcep in the daytime.” The duty of looking after sick animals, especially 
calves, falls on the women. Besides this material overloading, their position is 
morally inferior. “Women’s advice is only good for women,” says a Kirghis 
proverb. A new-born boy is greeted with joy and pride, while the arrival of a 
girl is felt as a misfortune, not to say a ‘burden. The Uigur verses— 


Better a girl came not to the birth or living did not stay ; 
If underground she go when born, it is better so, 
And the birth-feast and the burial-feast shall be kept on the self-same day 


are hard but true and in the judgment of most Asiatics profoundly justified. 

Few nomad tribes are so consistent professors of Islam as to persist in keeping 
the women apart from the men. Uncovered faces are the rule, veils the exception. 
Under the cover of certain forms and formalities, unmarried women even go about 
frequently with a freedom which may go far, so long as no results are visible of 
their intercourse with the young men of the tribe, or so long as their intercourse 
does not extend beyond the limits of the aou/, which is held far worse. The use 
of abortive medicines is widespread and tolerated. This immorality, together 
with the celibacy of the lamas, has doubtless its share in causing the small increase 
in the population of many a Central Asiatic people. Exogamy ts strictly observed 
among the Kirghises ; men fetch their brides from another community, often 700 
versts away and further. 

Betrothal takes place long before the marriageable age, and the #alym or 
bridal present, though treated as a present, is in reality the purchase-price of the 
bride ; as appears most clearly from the fact that among the Mongols poor people 
who cannot afford it have to work for their wives like Jacob. Betrothals when 
bride and bridegroom are still both in the cradle occur even at this day among 
the Kirghises, and the formalities which the bridegroom’s father employs towards 
the bride’s father in urging the suit are just the same as in the case of adults’ 
wooing. The former goes with his nearest kinsfolk to the w/uss of the bride, and 
talks with her father of indifferent matters, at last approaching him with a dram 
of brandy and a pipe filled and ready for lighting, and opening his sur. Among, 
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the Kizil tribe of the Tomsk Kirghises, which clings with conspicuous staunchness 
to ancient custom, the bridegroom's father used even twenty years ago to speak 
as follows: “If the water overflows thy dwelling, I will be a firm dam; if the 
wind blows into thy dwelling I will be a sheltering wall; if thou call me I will 
run up like a dog; if thou strike me on the head, I will come imto thy house and 
be thy kinsman.” Reception and consumption of the brandy and the tobacco 
imply acceptance. Then the whole company discusses the Aefym, and however 
tender may be the years of the pair that are to be linked together, the date of 
the wedding is debated with energy. The price is naturally fixed at so many 
head of cattle, most usually horses ; one camel being worth five mares, one two 
or three camels, one courser, etc. Guns, hunting eagles, and so on are also thrown 
in. A hundred mares is a considerable Zalym, none would amount fo less than 
twenty-seven. By strict custom also the youthful bridegroom has every time he 
visits his bride to make her numerous presents. In 1868 the Russian Govem- 
ment gave Kirghis brides the right of withdrawing from wedlock with bridegrooms 
to whom they had been engaged in extreme youth. In that case the parents 
had to pay back the ka/ym with a penalty of nine head of cattle in addition. 
The Kirghises long kept this law concealed from the women; but when it wes at 
length published, at the first meeting of the volost-court for the district of Ust- 
Kamenogorsk in Semipalatinsk, eleven girls appeared before the judge to inform 
him that they did not want to marry the men to whom they were betsethed. 
Formerly if a woman wished to be free from her husband, she had to run away 
from him three times. If it was then established upon inquiry that the hushand 
had ill-treated his wife, the marriage was dissolved. The most lax marriages are 
among the Tarim people, who through wretchedness have lost their self-respect. 
When means are forthcoming, the wooing of an adult bride is attended with 
even more extensive festivities. The kinsmen of the bridegroom who do the 
wooing are entertained for days together ; partaking on the last day of a breast 
of mutton from a special dish, as a sign of the indissolubility of the contract. 
At these carouses every kind of practical joke is played on the wooers, even their 
departure being hindered by the women of the aou/, who put their harness out of 
order, sticking bones under the saddle or in the horses’ tails. Many things, even 
the custom that the youngest wooer has to steal a cup and bring it home with 
him, show traces of marriage by capture. The same carouses with similar games 
and jokes are repeated when the bride’s kinsmen pay a return visit to the bride- 
sroom’s village ; and as the bride was invisible before, so is the bridegroom now. 
These visits are repeated, the kalym being gradually discharged the while, till the 
price of the marriage has been paid. Then the wooers make their last trip to 
the bride’s aou/, on which occasion the bridegroom accompanies them, but remains 
at some distance in the open country, often in a tent, till the bride is hidden. 
Now follow amuwbean songs all night, between the lads and maidens of the aoud, 
the former remaining outside the yaourt of the bride’s father, the latter inside. 
Not until two parties have been formed, one trying to bring the bride out of her 
hiding-place, the other to keep her back, and the former, conquerors in the mock 
battle, have brought her back on a carpet into her father’s yaourt, do the women 
invite the bridegroom in, to visit his bride. Paying a copious tribute of presents 
to the ladies of the aou/, the bridegroom enters the bride’s tent, seeing her perhaps 
for the first time on this occasion, and remains some days alone with her. On 
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a aiiaiy to his own ae he finds presents from his father-in-law, 
h he has to distribute to the wooers, At last he comes in a solemn proces- 
sion, driving cattle in front of him, to fetch away the bride to the aeu/ where 

is home Is. At the feast, for which the oxen presented by him are slaughtered, 
women appear in the bride's finest clothes, among them the high fur cap, adorned 


Shaman with drum. Ser aaey 


» b -ads ard coin, and often reaching a value of £400 or £500, The 
t -groom's yaourt is again surrounded with many 
« Ingeniously carry a curtain suspended between 
4 the beidegroci's dwelling till the last moment from 


22) a Spa family community live apart, each in his own 
land Ovi e food he requires ; all other receipts 

the head 1 of the family. A widow has only the bit 
mes idea dias of her father-in-law, who has bought 
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and does not abate a penny to any possible new purchaser. How little the 
is a mere present, and how much it binds the woman, appears best of all 
the fact that she passes by inheritance to the next eldest kinsman of 
deceased, just the same whether he be young or old. A year after her 
husband’s death, the widow must go to the successor. If this amenger be still 
a child she must wait till he is of full age. Russian law has put an end to 
this kind of slavery ; but custom still holds fast to the fettered position of the 
purchased wife. 

Polygamy is rare among the Buddhist Mongols, nor is it common even among 
the Turkic races; for among nomad tribes, often dwindling in population, the 
number of women is not disproportionately large. Here as elsewhere the rule 
holds that among races who are diminishing in number the female half of the 
population dwindles faster than the male. The £alym system deters from marriage, 
and large families are not in favour. Female infanticide is suspected even among 
the Russian Kalmucks, whose total numbers are decreasing. Of females the 
number declined 3.4 per cent between 1862 and 1867. 

Polyandry prevails extensively in Tibet ; mostly that form of it in which the 
eldest brother’s wife is wife to all the other brothers, but it also happens that two, 
three, or even four kinsmen have one wife among them. Quarrels seldom result 
from these marriages, and when they do, it is chiefly in regard to the ownership 
- of children. In such case the decision is given either by facial resemblance, or 
by the authority of the grandmother. The custom is found as far north as the 
Tangutes, and is not rare in Little Tibet, of four brothers living with one wife ; 
but the youngers remain in a subordinate position, which makes the custom more 
intelligible. In this case the care of the children falls to the eldest brother, and 
the children themselves speak of the “older” and the “ younger” fathers. Long 
ago the poverty of the country was held responsible for these conditions ; and 
polyandry may hence be referred to the same cause as the widespread celibacy. 
The fact that among the Kara-Tangutes the nomads are monogamous, the settlers 
polyandrous, agree with this view. Possibly too the practice may be encouraged 
from state motives, looking to the dangers of over-population as seen in China. 
We hear too of a tax that has to be paid on each wife in Tibet. Among the 
Tibetans it certainly fits in with the policy of the Chinese Government, though 
the custom 1s not so recent as Chinese sovereignty in Tibet. Indeed Czsar found 
it among the Britons, as did the Spaniards who first visited the Canaries among 
the Guanches. In the Chinese geography of Weit-Sang we read: “In Tibet the 
women are stronger than the men, who are weak ; and for that reason three or 
four brothers often have one wife.” The Baltis, who in adopting Islam laid aside 
polyandry, are evidence of the economic objects and results of this system, since 
they have increased so rapidly that they have to be constantly emigrating, to 
Yarkand, Cashmere, Jummoo, and even to the lower hills of India. The Maha- 
rajah of Jummoo was able to form an entire Balti regiment. In any case the 
Tibetan policy of seclusion which objects to the incoming of strangers no less 
than the leaving of the country by natives may regard both polyandry and celibacy 
as strong allies. A minority of women is not everywhere the reason for the 
custom; in Lassa there are said to be even more women than men. In the 
frontier districts, too, plenty of Tibetan women are ready to form alliances with 
Chinese, while the converse seems to happen seldom. That the murder of girls at 
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rth may pave the way for the custom is more than probable. The mass of 
‘libate lamas is the cause of great immorality among the people. 

Birth takes place before a concourse of the elder women of the aou/ or tribe, 

ho employ magical means of resistance to hostile powers. Among some there 

no lack of obstetrical knowledge ; but this in many cases does not prevent the 
oman from applying heroic treatment to herself, accommodating this at the 
ime time to the practice which enjoins attention to household duties up to 
ie actual beginning of the pains. We are told of the Kirghises of Semipalatinsk 
iat in extreme cases they will place the woman on horseback, with a rider, in 
‘der that a wild gallop may accclerate the operation of nature. “Sometimes it 
xes good, sometimes she dies.” A freshly-killed lamb or sheep plays a great 
art among the Kirghises all through the time of parturition. Part of its flesh 
thrown into the fire to propitiate the spirits; from another part is made the 
‘oth which is the only food of the lying-in woman, while the infant 1s washed in 
ie scum of it. The child is laid, wrapped in the warm skin, if a boy in the 
igher part of the tent, if a girl in the lower. A cervical vertebra is hung over 
1e child to make its neck strong. It remains near its mother for three days, 
2ing previously washed in water in which gold or silver coins are placed for luck ; 
ut during this period the mother must not hush its cries. After three days it is 
‘ttled in its cradle, either a cloth on four posts, in which it lies upon wool of the 
yring-shearing or upon the thick felt-like winter coat of the camel, or a frame 
oven of osier like a small bed, which is carried on a stick like a basket on its 
andle, and put on a horse in front of the mother. Among the Mongols the 
ew-born child 1s “ baptized” as soon as possible after this, by dipping three times 
ith prayers in a bucket full of salt water, on which occasion the name is given. 
.fter each bath it 1s wrapped three times in the cloth which has belonged to it 
nce its birth; which, ultimately, when saturated with grease, is either thrown to 
1e dogs, who are thought to devour with it all germs of disease, or used as a 
smedy to be worn on the body by sick people. 

We find names like “Horse,” “Young Dog,” and the like. Among the 
fongols, where a Buddhist priest is called in, names are given with reference to 
1e constellations, the year, the month, the day. Hence come names like Dordy!: 
power,” or “ Ochir,” one of the Buddhist sacred utensils. At three or four years 
ld the Mongol child receives the silken cord with the amulet bag of leather, con- 
uining formulz of prayer written out. He will wear this appendage throughout 
is life, and add others to it by purchase. Among the Turks the boy ts presented 
t an early age with a stallion foal, born of the favourite mare in the year of his 
wn birth. 

Property in land in the strictest sense is naturally known only to tribes like 
1e Kara-Kalpaks, among whom the nomad mode of life has given place to 
sriculture. Among these people, who changed their home only on compulsion, 
1e cultivable ground has been distributed among the clans ; new-comers have to 
uy. The pasture-lands are the communal property of the aoul, or khoton, among 
1e Mongols. Peaceable immigrants can only obtain a footing as dependents on 
re landowners. Thus the Tepters of the Bashkir country are not an originally 
istinct race, but a subsequent stratum of invaders, a mixture of Tartars and 
lashkirs, which in the sequel has become firmly settled. The word Jepterya 
enotes properly “the last-come,” “the newly-arrived”; and the nomad Basnacs 
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treat them with contempt. Apart from the herds, the movable property d 
nomads whose conditions of life are simple, like the south-eastern and the most 
northern Mongols, is so evenly distributed, that the social conditions growing out 
of unequal distribution of goods disappear. Prjyevalsky might well exclaim: 
“They lack three attributes of modern civilization—a _ proletariat, beggary, 
prostitution.” Where there is fighting and consequently booty there are greater 
differences, which find their expression in the possession of slaves, wives, weapons. 
finer horses. But the more peaceful, the more original, the more genuine the 
nomad, so much less perceptible are differences of wealth. It is touching to se 
the joy with which a Mongol chief of Tsaidam receives his tribute of a handfel 
of tobacco, a lump of sugar, and twenty-five kopecks. 

Among the Turcomans and Kara-Kalpaks the nobility has fallen low, and 
only in some Kirghis tribes has it retained a prominent place. When the 
Kalmucks of the Volga came to Russia, the division into the ruling class of 
“White-leys” and the subordinate class of “ Black-legs” still held good. Mid- 
most among the former was the Ban, or in Turkish, Van, who delegated the 
government of the subdivisions of the w/uss to his friends and kinsmen. The 
“white-legged” Cossack Kirghis still reckon themselves much better than the 
“black-legged ” of their nation, priding themselves on their direct descent from 
some sultan, beg, or renowned hero. Even the respect paid to the &hoja or 
theologian descended from the Prophet has to give way to this. These &hajas 
were too often adventurers, with nothing but a green turban to show, to be capable 
of comparison with nobles in the eyes of the Kirghis family pride, which likes to 
count at least seven “ forefathers,” even where there is no nobility. 

Political organisation reaches decp into the patriarchal institutions of the 
pastoral life. The families, whose genealogical connection even the ordinary man 
can trace back over a long scrics of generations, are united in clans, called by 
the Turks syos, by the Mongols azmak, the firm nucleus of all political formations 
ofa higher stage, which grow out of the tent community of families of five or six 
members each, which again is united as the Ahoten or aoul under the grandfather 
or other eldest male. Several &hotons which pasture near together are hele 
together by blood relationships, but by the time they embrace as many a: 
eighteen families, the recollection of this grows faint. Such larger groups bear 
among the Mongols the special name of avghz, which the Russians translate by 
a word meaning “band,” though its proper meaning is “stock.” The duty ut 
that part of a clan which survives a war or pestilence to care for the orphans and 
the herds of those who have perished, shows that a closer connection than that 
created by political considerations only is still felt ; and that origin from a common 
seed is assumed is proved by the often-recurring aversion to choosing a wife 
within the clan. The old-fashioned Kirghis above all avoid this as incestuous. 
and have only exceptionally permitted it to their princes. We have evidence ot 
the antiquity of the clans, too, in the frequent recurrence of their names; bu 
they only attain high antiquity where they have been able to maintain them 
selves amid the whole tangle of ancient manners and customs. <\s_ soon as 
nomadism ts dropped the clan system ceases to be so pure as formerly. Even 
now the Ersari Turcomans, as semi-nomads, attach no such importance to thee 
clans as do their wholly nomad brethren on the steppe. The Crim Tartars, the 
people of Azerbaijan, and the Osmanlis have quite forgotten their clan name. 
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It is easy to see that this often makes the distinction, always difficult, of families 
and clans quite impossible, and that these great differences occur in the state- 
ments of the number of clans. From clans and stocks grows up the tribe, which 
the Mongols call wuss, the Turks uruk. Tribes, perhaps formerly united in 
one, are subordinated one to another by peculiar conditions of subjection. Thus 
the Yograis and Golyks of North Tibet form a single subdivision of the Tangutes, 
but live in separate territories; and the former recognise no lord of their own 
blood, but regard the chief of the Golyks as such. The poor Jatak Kirghises 
are by ancient law treated as serfs by those of their nation who still dwell 
on the stcppc; and in former times the rape of Jatak girls by Kirghises of the 
steppe was a common occurrence. 

Important as is the clan organisation for the cohesion of society, it 1s of 
little significance from a political point of view. Revolts from chiefs of the tribe, 
and appointments of strangers to that high post, are not uncommon, while the 
head of the clan stands immovably secure. The clan chiefs formerly served the 
tribal chief as first among his equals. The Kara-Kirghises, of all Turkic peoples 
the most patriarchal and monarchical, have an Aga-A/anap or head chief, who 
convenes the clan chiefs or manaps to counsel on questions affecting the whole 
people. Like him, only less influential, is the “Sultan” of the Cossacks. From 
the Kalmuck stock of the Volga steppe the Derbetes, numbering 4900 kiditkas, 
split off at the end of last century on the extinction of the main line of its 
hereditary chiefs, and joined the Don Cossacks between the Don and the Yet. 
Under foreign rule the power of the tribal chiefs has naturally suffered, to the 
advantage of the clans; and the Chinese especially have understood how by 
making use of the clans to disintegrate the Mongols ever more and more. In 
time of war the tribe is led by a strdar or beg. During peace Turcomans and 
Cossacks pay little heed to the authority of the chiefs; while Kirghises carry 
submission so far as to call themselves the slaves of their manap, commit their 
goods to him, and regard him as absolute judge. No doubt they expect some 
reciprocal sacrifices from him. He consults the greybeards of the clan on 
important occasions. From among the eldest men are chosen, when necessary, 
overseers of the water-supply, and of the use of the soil, and generally representa- 
tives of the public interest on points of ada? or traditional custom. 

The expressions, “ horde,” “wing,” “swarm,” often literally coinciding with 
the words for “ hundred,’ ten thousand,” etc., are familiar to every one who 1s 
acquainted with Mongol or Turkish history. They are relics of the great 
military organisations which once enabled these nations to meet in compact 
masses the Great Powers of their time. Thus the Cossack Kirghises are divided 
into a Little, a Middle, and a Great Horde; of which the first comprises three 
clans, the second four, the third two. Naturally, too, tribes less closely related 
combine for joint campaigns, their alliances being as changeable as they them- 
selves are mobile. The Ersari Turcomans who live south of the Oxus, belonging 
nominally to Bokhara, who formerly made raids into Persia in conjunction with 
the Tekkes of Merv, were easily induced, in 1879, by the Bokharian Beg of 
Charjui, to march against their former allies. 

The number of names of peoples is a burden to the ethnographer who con- 
cerns himself with the history of Central Asian nomads, but they are referable 
in the case of smaller subdivisions of a tribe, and often in that of the tibe Ws, 
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merely to the names of chiefs. Of such origin are world-famous names like 
Osmanli, Seljuk, Jagatai. Hence they change with the leaders. The names of 
larger groups like Kirghises or Cossacks are more widely known and therefore 
more permanent; and for this reason their meaning has as a rule become so 
indistinct that no historical purport can now be connected with them. Kirghis 
means “roamer of the country,” Cossack, “ vagabond,” Uzbek, “genuine prince.” 
“ Kirghis,” in a Russian mouth has become a collective name, embracing much 
more than it has any right to do, and “ Tartar ” includes Mongols and Turks 
almost without distinction. In this connection the difference in the origin of the 
names is significant. The clan-names are from purely Turkish sources, while 
from the time of Mongol influence in the thirteenth century, Mongol tribe-names 
have maintained themselves among Kirghises, Kara-Kirghises, Kara-Kalpaks, and 
Uzbeks. There are also Persian names. The distribution or disintegration, is 
often pretty recent, and traditions are found as to former connections among 
tribes that have since broken up into hordes remaining far apart from each other. 
No doubt its historical fortunes raised a small subdivision above the mass and 
assigned it a higher rank. The Kiptchaks are only a clan of the Kara-Kirghis, 
which, owing to its association with the history of Khokand, earned the honour of 
being regarded as a nation to itself. 

A few words may be said in conclusion as to the political constitution of the 
dependent nomad tribes. Mongolia, in the view of the Chinese authorities, falls 
politically into two unequal halves. One includes the “Inner Mongols” who 
again are divided into forty-nine “ banners,” in the districts bordering on Manchuria 
and China, till towards Tibet. To these belong the Ordos Mongols. All the 
nomads, however, in the “Inner Mongol” territory are classed as “ wandering 
herdsmen.” The “Outer Mongols” embrace the Khalkas and the West 
Mongols or Kalmucks. The Khalkas are divided into eighty-three banners. 
The eastern capital is Urga, the western Uliassutai; here the Chinese governors 
reside with four khans under them. Each khan has to pay a yearly tribute to 
the emperor of eight white horses and one white camel. The Kalmucks or Olutes 
dwell to the south and west of the Khalkas as far as the Ili country and Lake 
Koko-Nor. Among them are the Mongols of the Tangute district governed from 
Si-Ning, and those of Ala-Shan, in twenty-nine khostumates. The entire Mongol 
population is further subdivided into groups of ten families under decurions ; and 
these in turn form the members of a military hierarchy. At their head stand the 
three military governors at Shcehol, Kalgan, and Urumtsi. Besides these, high 
military officers with native regents under them, reside at Ugra, Uliassutal, 
Tarbagatai, Turfan, Kuldja, Yarkand. Here and there isolated traces are 
found of tribal connections in the days of independence. Just so the Ordos 
country was divided by the Chinese into the three principalities of Tung-Kung, 
Chung-Kung, and Si-Kung (east, middle, and west kingdoms), each being governed 
under Chinese suzerainty by native princes who every year meet the similarly 
dependent princes of the frontier-countries Mao-Min-Ngan, and Targam to advise 
upon matters of common interest. They have also to do homage every three 
ycars to the emperor at Pckin. 

Up till now the Chinese have let the native princes of Mongolia who were 
willing to conform to their influence, reign on undisturbed. A Chinese official, as 
a rule a Manchu, is at the head; and under him are the hereditary Mongol 
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princes, adopting Chincse ways and in the pay of China. The greater chiefs 
have married into the Chinese Imperial family. Kang-hi set up a special Mongol 
tribunal over these princes in Pekin, which took over their power of life and death. 
Beside this, there is in the capital a special government office for Mongolian 
affairs, significantly called also the colonial office. This has to attend to all 
questions throughout the vast Chinese possessions between Russia and India 
which are carricd to headquarters. Lastly, the Chinese utilize the nomad chiefs 
n their own interest in this wise; after the same method as has borne them 
so good fruit in Manchuria, when they settle they rent the land from the Mongol 
xrandees, and lend them money or goods, by the help of which they soon become 
owners of the land. The consideration that the bustling, growing Chinese 
population pays them more abundant taxes than their own scanty and lazy 
Mongol subjects, makes them yet more inclined to this arrangement. Where the 
Chinese do not appear as peaceable settlers, as in the steppe south of Ala-Shan 
or in the Tangute country, they are held of small political value. In North 
Mongolia some princes, by forbidding the foundation of families, formed the 
idea of setting a barrier to Chinese extension, which could not be wholly broken 
down by the irregular connections formed by Chinese with Mongol women. Even 
at Urga, where politically they are decidedly the masters, the merchants are 
confined to a special Chinese town. . 

The relations of the Turcomans to Persia and the Central Asiatic khanates, 
so long as these had any political power, were similar. Great part of the nomads 
were successfully made sedentary and therefore peaceful. Russia has with 
greater energy carried out the same task in regard to all the Turkic peoples 
north of the Attrek and the Upper Oxus, and thereby has contributed most 
largely to restrain the nomads who once threatened all Europe and Western 
Asia. She has cleverly made use of the old enmity between Mongols and Turks, 
by attaching the Kalmucks to herself, and employing them against the Tartars. 


§ 14. THE TIBETANS.| 


Dress ; ornament ; weapons— Food; cattle-breeding ; agriculture—Capacity for culture in Tibet — Routes 
of traffic—Various tribes ; Tangutes (Golyks and Yograis), Dalds—Government ; Chinese superintend- 
ence. 


THE Tibetans of both sexes wear a long coat with sleeves like a caftan, girt 
about the loins. It is made of wool in summer, of sheep-skin covered with some 
coloured material in winter. The skin hangs like a bag over the girdle. Men 
often let the right sleeve hang down, so that the arm and part of the breast 
remain uncovered even in hard frost. The skin of the sheep’s thigh is worn 
in place of trousers. Tibetan nomads have no shirts; they sleep naked in their 
tents on a sheet of felt, with their coats thrown over them. The foot-gear 
consists of long boots of a coarse woollen fabric with leather soles, an excellent 
protection against cold. Both sexes wear caps of sheep-skin or fox-skin; but 
at times also a fillet of red woollen cloth. Various small properties, and in the 

1 The name ‘‘ Tibet” has been in use since the days of Marco Polo for the country between the Himalaya, 


the Kuen-Lun, and Lake Koko-Nor. The inhabitants call it ‘‘ Bodyul,” the Chinese, who count it yoxt of 
their empire, ‘‘ Tsang.” 
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case of men, the sword, hang to the girdle. A flap on the: right shoulder, 
ornamented with coral or turquoises, is an amulet which is bought from the 
lamas. The lamas’ yellow clothes, owing to the difficulty of getting yellow 
materials, are being more and more supplanted by red. Among the more southerly 
peoples the body garment is of woollen yarn, the fur appearing only as overcoat. 
Thus the men of Ladak wear a woollen cloth, overlapping for some distance in front, 
with a girdle; the women a similar garment of a lighter colour, blue or red, 
woollen trousers and Tibetan boots of wool or felt. Darker colours are pre- 
ferred in Spiti. The Baltis wear the same, but their coats are shorter. Similar 
clothing, always of a light gray, is worn under Indian influence by the Paharis, 
the mountaineers of Lahul, a mixed race belonging to the Kanets; and the 
Tibetan woollen coat in a shortened form belongs also to the Mons of Tawan. 
In Bhootan and Nepaul it is found only among the nomads in the high moun- 
tains ; lower down the doublets and trousers are of wool, and among the Lepchas 
even of silk, from the silkworm of the ricenus. Here we find the comical contrast 
between Hindoos who button their jackets to the left, and Mussulmans who do it to 
the right. That vigorous savage, the Lhoba-Daphla, wears his woollen covering 
girded, the belt serving him also for a quiver. Where Indian influences extend, 
woollen garments are the dress of the masses, while wealthier persons strive to 
distinguish themselves by cotton robes. In Dardistan, where this social difference 
is sharply marked, these clothes can only be obtained from the lowlands at a 
high cost. The dress of the Dald women, a short coat with sleeves, and over 
it a sleeveless coat, the whole held together by a belt, is, like their head-dress, 
more Tibetan than Chinese. The higher dignitaries in Tibet dress in rich sable, 
in Chinese fashion, and like to trim their clothes with leopard-skin. On the 
Chinese frontier the pcople wear also loose blue trousers and turned-up 
shoes. On the other hand, Tibetan dress has spread as far as the Tsaidam 
Mongols, who dress like the Tangutes, wishing, it seems, to be taken for those 
“ bush-whackers.” 

With men the Chinese pigtail prevails as far as India. North Tibetan tribes 
wear several tails tied together at the back of the head. Since the Mussulmans 
keep their hair short and wear a turban, the pigtail in those parts marks the 
Buddhist. In Kan-su the people of Yarkand are called turban-wearers. Among 
the Ladakis we find the hair cut short in front, and the pigtail in the form of a 
bag; while the Baltis, converts to Islam and already under Western influence, 
shave the head bare but for two side-locks. The Kanets of Lahol, who live with 
Mussulmans, wear their hair similarly, but let a forelock peep out from the little 
turban. The Goorkhas cut their hair short at the nape, and shave a patch in 
front. The hair of Tibetan women is plaited somctimes in only two, sometimes 
in countless little pigtails, which are gathered into one behind, and widened by 
means of ribbons, hang like a little cloak over the back, or carry a whole jeweller’s 
shop of rings. The Dald women, in place of this, have a handkerchief stretched 
broad upon a horn-like head-dress hanging far down the back, and pressing down 
the whole figure with the heavy weight on the head. Then again women are 
seen with a gigantic fabric of yak-hair on the head, to make their own supply of 
hair look larger ; while others wear, fastened in their hair as head-ornament, little 
bowls of beaten silver, or as in Ladak a small silver basin set with precious stones. 
Chains of silver coins, mostly rupees, are seldom lacking in the hair or on the 
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ornament of Ladak and Baltistan are mainly the rough turquoises which appear in 
remarkable quantity and of great size. Indian love of finery has extended to 
Baltistan, where Indian and Persian gold and silversmith’s work is more frequent 

The men of the nomad tribes are always armed. Every man carries at least 
a sword in his belt, and a spear; when possible, a firearm also. The Chinese 
matchlock is found as far as the Indian frontier. After the Chinese model the 
fork to rest the gun upon is carried as a stopper. Swords are often of handsome 
Chinese work, the hilt ending in a piece of red coral or a turquoise. While 
former observers, especially missionaries, describe the Tibetans as superior in 
strength to the Chinese, seasoned and used to war, Russian travellers found them 
as great cowards as other Asiatics, handling their weapons carelessly, and using 
pebbles as bullets for lack of lead. We are reminded of the Tibetan herdsmen’s 
custom of driving their cattle with the sling; and with the sling they attack 
where they are still without guns. Naturally they easily frighten the badly- 
armed and timid-spirited Mongol caravan-leaders, who, plundered or squeezed 
by the Tangutes every time they cross the Tibetan frontier, have no doubt done 
most to spread the warlike fame of the Tibetans. Wherever the yak is found, 
whether in herds or as a beast of burden, there do we find also peoples Tibetan 
in their mode of labour, in customs, and in dress. The yak’s element is the 
thin clear air of high valleys, his food is the short grass growing on the mountain 
pastures of the Himalaya and Kuenlun; with him the pastoral races of the 
Tibetan plateau have travelled far to the south in the mountain country, and 
have crossed the ridge which the Indians, coming from the south and used to 
sub-tropical warmth, do not reach by a long way. Ordinarily the owners of 
herds of yaks are mere herdsmen ; but in Ladak the yak draws the plough, even 
in conjunction with cows, and the Ladakis, who live in part by a carrying trade, 
harness him in front of their waggons. Yak and mutton, often raw, form the 
chief articles of food. The meat is followed by tea, pounded in stone mortars 
and boiled in copper kettles, to which milk and butter in great quantity are 
added. Another favourite food is peeled barley with faryk or boiled milk turned 
sour. Pundit Nain Singh saw in Khorsan, at a height of 14,500 feet, large stone 
dishes in which the Champas prepare a soup of meal, which with milk, checse, 
and butter represents the chief of their dict. Spirituous drinks are made from 
fermented milk and barley infusion. Three hundred brood-mares are kept on 
pasture-lands not far from Lassa, from whose milk is prepared a spirit appropriated 
to the use of the Dalai Lama. Among the Ladakis it has been found necessary 
to legislate against the use of spirits. Their sourish beer made without hops its 
called chang. 

In Southern Tibet alone, in spite of its elevation, is agriculture still found. 
Barley, according to Nain Singh, is grown in Tibet up to 15,000 feet. No 
sooncr is the Chang-tang or Northern Plain reached than one is in the midst of 
nomads ; and further north great part of the country is uninhabited. Agriculture 
does not reappear till the Kuku-Nor district. A pundit who travelled from 
Lassa to the Tanla range in the first half of his journey passed some 7000 tents. 
while in the second half, on the Chang-tang, he found the country uninhabited. 
Five horsemen, probably brigands, and a caravan from Mongolia to Lassa were 
all the human beings whom he met. Prijevalsky too notes the complete absence 
of mankind in a tract 500 miles wide at an altitude of 14,000 to 16,000 feet. 


' Indian tea little goes to Tibet. Nepaulese 


A Tangute woman. (From a photagraph by Potanin, } 
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also have been current. An old Ladaki silver coinage, the jad or jao, is found 
in the bazaars of Ladak beside rupees and Chinese copper money. From the 
capital of Tibet an easy road, said to be open all the year round, leads to Pekin, 
going by Tsiamdo and Batang to Szchuan; another, more difficult, is traversed 
in summer to Tsaidam and Lake Koko-Nor. The journey is made with yaks, 
which can carry a rider twenty miles a day, a load half that distance. Nepaul is 
reached by roads whose central point is the bazaar of Shigatze near Teshilumbo, 
the San-po being crossed by a narrow iron suspension-bridge. 

The nomad Tibetans are broken up into a great number of tribes. <A north- 
eastern Turkic group is called in the country “ Sokpa,” a north-western “ Horpa.” 
Among them are the inhabitants of the Tanla Range, the Yograis and Golyks, 
who are half independent of Lassa. The word “Tangute” introduced by 
Prjevalsky is Mongolic, and in the mouth of a western Chinese signifies all 
Tibetans. The Tibetans on Lake Koko-Nor are called “ Fan-Tze” by the Chinese; 
they are under the Chinese governor of Kan-su, and like the Mongols with whom 
they have intermixed, are ruled by native chiefs. They look to the Dalai Lama 
as their hereditary sovereign. There are Tibetans also in the province of Tsaidam. 
In the neighbourhood of the lamasery of Shaibsen, agriculture is carried on by 
Chinese mingled with Tangutes; west of it lie purely Chinese villages on the 
southern edge of the Gobi Desert. In the province of Kan-su we find a popula- 
tion who have become Chinese in like manner with the Dungans, namely the 
Dalds, a mixture of Tibetans, Mongols, and Turks, husbandmen who have adopted 
for the most part the Chinese dress and language. In contrast to these the 
genuine Tibetans of West China, though living in closer contact with Chinese and 
under their sovercignty, have taken up but little of Chinese usages. Economically, 
indeed, they are quite dependent on the Chinese, who work their coal-mines and 
salt-lakes, weave the yak wool spun by Tibetans into the cloth of which all their 
clothes are made, and besides this run the profitable trade in rhubarb. 

The government of Tibet is formally in the hands of the two chief lamas, the 
Dalai and the Panshen, who are assisted by four ministers; but the superior 
direction lies with the two Chinese residents in Lassa, high officials of the Manchu 
flag. The administration of Tibet is closely connected with that of Szchuan, 
which furnishes soldiers and money for the maintenance of Chinese sovereignty in 
Tibet. What further smaller lordships the vast country may embrace is not 
clear, nor do we know what weight can be attached to such statements as that 
“the monastery of Tavan 1s independent of Lassa, and its 600 lamas are well 
armed with muskets and bows,” and similar notices of the pundits. The extent, 
the sparse population, and the political weakness of this Buddhist ecclesiastical 
state render probable a very loose cohesion between the smaller political clements. 
Of the women’s empire, Nu Kuo, which according to the Chinese annals embraced 
Northern Tibet and was governed by the greater and the lesser queens, whose 
warriors were, however, men, though sons bore their mothers’ names, all traces 
seem to have disappeared. 

Politically, then, Tibet must be regarded as part of the Chinese Empire. 
The Dalai Lama can only be instituted with the consent of the Chinese Emperor, 
and every other year presents go, as a mitigated form of tribute, from Lassa to 
Pekin. Even in the last century Chinese soldicrs were posted on the confines 
of the East India Company’s possessions in Bengal to protect Tibet against 
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Nepaulese invasions. Beside the political sovereignty, China has also the 
economic preponderance. In spite of the difficulty of communication—it takes 
three months to get from Lassa to Sining—it has managed to exclude all other 
powers from the markets of Tibet. In the frontier districts of Szchuan numerous 
Chinese-Tibetan half-breeds are found who are despised by the pure Tibetans. 
Tibetan women are glad to marry Chinese traders and soldiers. The Tibetan 
mandarins in Batang wear Chinese dress and speak Chinese fluently, just as 
Chinese is also the language of civilization and trade throughout the frontier districts 
in spite of the numerical preponderance of Tibetans in the larger frontier towns like 
Tatsian-lu. On the other hand, regular immigration from China into Tibet has 
not up to now had as free play as into Mongolia, the Chinese authorities seeming 
to put difficulties in the way of the transference of large masses of people. The 
Tibetans themselves are obviously not lacking in self-esteem, which their possession 
of the holy city of Buddhism tends to nourish. Hence, although they hold 
towards China the position rather of subjects than of allies, they are jealous of the 
influence of that power, even looking down upon the Chinese as unclean ; and 
naturally even more jealous of western nations who at this very time are wishing 
to open the roads into Tibet to their trade and therewith to their explorers. Our 
comprehension of the ethnological conditions of Central Asia, India, and Further 
India cannot be regarded as conclusive, so long as vast territories, wherein so 
many threads of Asiatic race-origins and so many roads traversed by Asiatic 
race-movements intersect, remain in unexplored obscurity. 
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WHEN on the occasion of a census in India in the year 1871 ap attempt was 
made to group the races of the peninsula according to their numerical strength 
they were distributed into 110 millions of cross-breeds, 41 of Mohammedans 
18 of aboriginal non-Aryan stocks, and 16 of pure Aryans; 185 millions in all. 
This motley classification shows the difficulty of kecping apart the races in a 
country into which for centuries the nations have flowed from the most various 
quarters, have mingled, and have modified themselves under new conditions. The 
fact that Mussulmans are ranked, as a great national group, with races, is a 
confession of the impossibility of separating their racial elements ; and the same 
is shown by the great number of cross-breeds. The simple hypothesis that into 
the aboriginal dark negroid stocks an irruption took place first of Aryans, then of 
partly Mongolic Mohammedans, who in some cases pushed the original inhabitants 
before them to south and west, in others formed mixed races, in any case 
involves no such difficulties. But every attempt to go any further leads up to 
the task of carefully setting out the distinctions, like Mantegazza’s distribution 


1 The census of 1881 gives an enumeration by religions, showing 188 millions of Hindoos, 50 of Mohammedans, 
6.4 of Aborigines, 3.4 of Buddhists, 1.8 of Christians, and a like number of Sikhs. 
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These peoples must be kept apart from the Dravidians, with whom they were 
once compendiously lumped together. The name “Dravidian races” fits only 
the Tamuls, Telugus, and Canarese of Southern India, remoter kindred of the 
dark aboriginal population, to whom Aryan colonists brought the religion of 
Brahma, a higher civil order, and of course the opportunity of extensive inter- 
mixture. The selection of the term is connected with its use in the sacred 
writings of the old Indians, where it is applied to the Kshatriyas on the east coast 
of the Deccan, who have fallen to the rank of Sudras. As a rule, however, all are 
called Dravidian who are not Aryan or Semitic, and speak agglutinative languages 
like Tamul. As a breed they are defined by dark colour, Mongolian features, 
smooth hair. The nucleus of the old Tamul race was indeed, says Grant, 
“devoted to the nomad life, the fundamental institution of Turanian existence”; 
but the hypothesis of their close connection with the population of Tibet has not 
attained the rank of a scientific certainty. Only certain Indian stocks in the 
Himalaya, who geographically approach the vast neighbouring territories of the 
Tibetans, may be decidedly reckoned in the Mongol race, though widely divided 
from it in language and manners. 

Mongol elements cannot indeed be lacking in the rest of India, often as it has 
been inundated in historical times by Mongol hordes ; but they are more widely 
spread than historical influences would seem to justify, and thus we are brought 
to the Turanians of prehistoric India. In the Mahrattas we meet with a race 
doubtless strongly Mongoloid in the position of ruler. The Mahratta is of 
medium stature, small rather than large; his face is flat, with moderately pro- 
minent check bones, eyes small and dark, nose short, often turned up with wide 
open nostrils, beard long but scanty, skin of bronze colour. It is alsoa Mongoloid 
quality in the Mahratta women that they are small, delicate, and in varying 
degrees fairer than the men. The Thangs, akin to the Mahrattas in language, 
approximate physically to the Bhcels, who are almost as much involved historically 
with the Turanian influences as the kindred Mhairs, Minas, and Ramusis, who 
certainly are strongly Mongoloid. Nor can a strong admixture of Mongol be 
denied to the Jats, a group which has been so active historically, nor to the 
Sonthals. These, however, are regarded by some as a remnant of the original 
Dravidian population of Lower Bengal, who have been driven towards the 
Vindhya Hills. Goorkhas and Sikhs, who belong here, now furnish the picked 
troops of India, as once the toughest opponents of British arms; since it has been 
recognised that they do better service in the army than the members of higher 
castes, the standard of height has been for the sake of the former lowered to the 
truly Mongol level of 5 feet. 

The Hindoo of Aryan type is brown, from dark to coffee-coloured, darker as 
a rule in low than in high castes, of medium height, with sleck black hair, hand- 
some oval face, thin, often slightly curved nose ; beard and hair less close than in 
Europeans. The eyes are large and almond-shaped, the lips pronounced, the 
chin weak. The form, especially in the women, is often very beautiful; but the 
legs are weakened by long continuance in a squatting posture. The skull isa 
fine oval of small or medium size, the forehead not strongly marked. Hindoos 
of the higher castcs in European dress most resemble Greeks or Southern Italians. 
It is difficult sharply to separate this type, for unknown blendings cause it to 
vary in a Semitic, mulatto, or Malay direction. The Dards, who live at the 
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» headwaters of the Indus as far as the Oxus watershed and the Gilgit river, show 
z perhaps one of the purest stamps of the stocks whose immigration gave rise to the 
ft Hindoo. They are stalwart and well-built, good mountaineers, strong porters, 
s lovers of liberty, frank-hearted ; with red cheeks, brown eyes, black or brown hair. 
» Their caste-system and their language, nearly akin to the Dogri, show recent 
; Indian influences. 

For Europeans, the gipsy, when his blood is not too much mixed, ts the best 
representative of the average hybrid Indians who form the mass of the people. 
There are lighter elements in the population of India, albinos are not rare, and are 
- held in horror by the Hindoos—but nothing recalling the “ xanthochroic” races 
. of Europe. Misled by the affinities of the Indo-Germanic languages, people have 

formed far too Germanic an idea of the ancient Aryans who descended into the 
lowlands of Indus and Ganges. No doubt they themselves emphasized their own 
contrast to the darker natives ; and any one coming to-day from the basin of the 
Indus to the Deccan or Bengal observes an increase in the darker tints. The 
lightest Indians and the proudest dwell in the north-west. There the Rajpoot 
women and children, if they are in a position to protect themselves from the 
effects of the sun, are so fair of skin as to put many a South Italian to shame. 
Among these imposing aquiline-nosed figures are found with light-brown and grey 
eyes, strong silky beards, and chestnut hair. Many vary in the direction of the 
physiognomy prevalent among the Sikhs; thicker nose, smaller eyes, and some- 
what prominent cheek-bones, a conformation tending to the Mongol, which some 
have attempted to establish as the “Jat breed.” That Turanian blood flows in 
their veins need cause no surprise of all places in North-West India. In the 
conspicuous qualities of his character, which have given and perhaps will again 
give to the Sikh race especially so great importance in the history of India, above 
all in his valour and honesty, as well as in the stateliness of his women, the 
Indian of the north-west recalls the nobler branches of the Turkic stock. The 
attitude of the Sikh. towards the Bengalee is like the height from which the 
Turkoman looks down on Tajiks and even on Persians. 

Amid the numerous blends only one line can safely be drawn separating the 
races who still are different in themselves from those who have been more power- 
fully shaken together, more intimately mingled, already long since fused. In the 
extreme north even the Nepaulese are no homogeneous stock, but are distinguished 
by great variety of phystognomy and character. The backward-driven pastoral 
tribe of the Todas, too, contains fairer faces than are as a rule found among the 
Hindoos, with thick beards, and a mighty growth of hair on the uncovered head. 
In general the inclusive types prevail more in the Indus and Ganges regions, and 
in the east the more widely dispersed, in the Himalaya and in the mountains of 
the west and south. More frequent intercourse means more rapid blending. 
None of the greater nations of Asia has been so broken up, pulverised, 
kneaded, by conquerors as the Indian; among none has the vital marrow of 
independence been so destroyed. In all this push and pressure India developed 
no predominant nationality. Nothing but the fact that the 300 millions of the 
Anglo-Indian empire are split up into thousands of ethnologic, social, and religious 
fragments, enabled British sovereignty to spread so quickly and maintain itself. 

That the social organisation and the race-formation are related to each other 
is proved by the historic instances in which ethnographic clements have co-opereied 
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used to-day in Bengal to denote the November rice-crop, is from the same root as 
hktems. They fed on meat and milk, and pastured large herds on wide grassy 
plains. They seem to have made their way through Afghanistan to the Indus, 
and to have spread gradually along the foot of the hills as far as the Ganges. 
This immigration was not an event of one date only, but was repeated. In the 
seventh century B.C. an inroad of nomads, spoken of as Scythians, into India took 
place. It is possible that these Indo-Scythians, following the same road as had 
been taken by the Aryan immigrants, came as far as the Ganges; and a view 
has been expressed that Buddha’s dynasty in Kapilavassu was a Scythian offshoot. 
An increased influx of the Scythian element into the Indian goes parallel with 
the progress of Buddhism, and renders explicable, if Buddha appears on the other 
side of the Indian frontier as a Scythian, the struggle for influence between the 
northern form of Buddhism coming down again from Central Asia about the 
beginning of our era, and the more original Indian type in India itself. The 
Scythian immigrations seem to have been constantly repeated, and to have founded 
kingdoms as far as Central India. It is known also that the Greco-Bactrian 
settlements in the second century B.C. had to fight with Scythian invaders who 
established themselves in the Punjab. In the first six centuries of our era Scythian 
and Indian powers were seen to rise and fall beside and in succession to one 
another. The Sacians, Huns, Guptas come to the front as founders of states. In 
some cases small groups of these invaders may be traced for several centuries 
within limited territories where they stoutly maintained themselves. After the 
first Arab attempts at invasion on the Bombay coast and the frontier of Sind, 
we find, at the end of the tenth century, the Turkish lords of Afghanistan, the 
Ghuznevides, in the Punjab, whither Mahmoud of Ghuznee is said to have led 
seventeen expeditions. The “slave-dynasty,” which ruled in Delhi in the 
thirteenth century, was of Turkish origin. They had to endure the first Mongol 
inroads, which are said to have started with an irruption of these nomads from 
Tibet into north-east Bengal in 1245. As the thirteenth century is passing into 
the fourteenth, the Mongol invasions are counted by dozens, and the Mussulman 
kings of Dclhi had brigades of Mongol mercenaries in their service. Timour came 
from Afghanistan, and returned to Central Asia amid heaps of corpses and towns 
laid waste. In 1526 Baber, from Ferghana, succeeded in definitively setting up 
a Mongol dynasty in India; the remains of the Delhi Empire having in the mean- 
time come under Afghan sovereignty. Akbar, who came to the throne in 1556, 
made a single state of India as far as the Vindhya Hills. It is significant that 
therein Turks played a great part both as friends and as opponents, and that the 
seat of the stoutest resistance was where the immigrants from Central Asia had 
established themselves in the greatest density. The descendants of these, 
with their military and political capacity, are to this day the strongest upholders 
of Islam. The only two great military powers with whom England had to do, 
the Mahrattas in Central India and the Sikhs in the Punjab, both sprang from 
this foreign stock, which long preserved its force on its new soil. 

In the contrast between North and South, East and West, which governs the 
history of India and the distribution of its peoples, special elements are the 
strong differences of soil and climate. The rapidity with which the Aryan immi- 
grants from the drier and more elevated regions of Central Asia ceased, under the 
relaxing influence of a tropical lowland climate, to be the “ honourable” at “ sove- 
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reign” race was, in part, the effect of climatic influence, which after a few genera- 
tions showed itself even in their physique. But the lowland climate also promoted 
the wide intermixture of the Vaisyas, or immigrant tribesmen, with the Sudras 
whom they found there. This, in the broad Ganges-lowlands, with no natural 
boundaries to stop it, could not be checked by the strictest separation of castes or 
“colours”; but in the mountain-valleys where the foothills of the Himalaya, the 
divider of races, cut off little natural national territories, the Aryan blood main- 
tained itself in greater purity than in the surrounding parts, just as in some 
mountain-districts of the peninsula the dark blood of the aborigines who were 
driven into them has done. Examples of the one are the Khassias and Dasus of 
the Himalaya, of the other the Pahariahs of the Rajmahal hills. Lastly, we 
observe, morcover, a far-reaching alteration in the manners and notions of races, 
due to the exchange of an elevated, cool, unproductive place of abode for the 
low, warm, rich lands lying on the great river. The herdsman becomes a 
husbandman, the tribe, where all alike have no wants, becomes a nation in which 
a few luxurious lords rule over countless poor subjects, a people limited in numbers 
becomes a race multiplying with immoderate speed and of a wholly new social 
organisation. The rise of the great religious, social, political, even ethnological 
differences among the population of India, whereby more particularly the north- 
west, the north-east, and the south are opposed to cach other as three historical 
and ethnographical provinces, is in great part due to immigrations from without ; 
though the nature of the country has had much to do with maintaining them. 
How long the shifting lasted we cannot detect ; for it was brought about in small 
movements of which history has little to report. Isolated cases enable us to 
conjecture the significance of the whole. The migration of the Jats at the begin- 
ning of last century from Mooltan to Northern Hindostan, and their formation of 
new settlements on the Jumna and the Ganges, in the Doab, shows how recent 
are, in many cases, the shiftings from north to south, and from cast to west. The 
so-called nomad system of agriculture which the British found still going on in 
Bengal beside the settled system, gives a further reference ; for it kept a portion 
of the population in constant movement. 

Thus Northern India is the India of immigration from the north-west, and the 
blending of Mongols and Aryans. No great Tibetan invasion is known to Indian 
history ; the distribution of linguistic affinities with Tibet has been referred to 
above. The historical position of Nepaul, which is influenced by Tibet and 
China, and is constantly encroaching on India, gives the key to the gencral 
comprehension of the share taken by the northern frontier races in the history of 
India. This infiltration has acted on the population of India only indirectly, but 
none the less powerfully ; and it is an error to say that India and Tibet have 
never becn in mutual ethnographical relations. The great natural screen has 
retarded the exchange, but has not prevented it. We have decidedly Mongoloid 
breeds in the little Newars, and the somewhat larger Goorkhas of Nepaul, though 
Indian influence ts certainly stronger in the latter than in the former. It pre- 
dominates in the higher castes of Cashmere, among whom remnants of Tibetan 
peoples exist in the servile castes of Batals, Doms, Bems, and others. Some see 
hybrids between the two layers in the Kremins of Cashmcre, who mostly work as 
artizans. We are remindcd in this of the ethnographic peculiarity of Cashmere. 
It is a rubbish-heap of magnificent Grzco-Bactrian and Mongol edifices, where 
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the arts of Persia, Arabia, India, and China joined hands in the working of metals, 
creating a national artistic bent, and new masterpieces with borrowed forms. 
But Cashmere is also the starting-point in the transformation of Buddhism into a 
system of theological philosophy. Here, or hard by, were the universities of 
Takchasila and Nalanda. Across Cashmere Buddhism, having lost its home in 
India, wandered to Tibet, and there acquired new points whence to radiate. 

The waves of the movements which broke in from the west often struck east- 
wards and subsided only in the lowlands of the Ganges; but they never reached 
the south in full force, and did not shake even the Deccan in the way in which 
they had often ravaged Bengal. Southern India long remained a world to itself. 
Its wedge-shape made an advance into the interior difficult. The march of the 
Aryans doubtless had a deep influence on the populations of Central India; but 
both they and those who came after them stopped at the Vindhya range. In 
the west we find the plains occupied by a minority of Hindoos, Rajpoots, and the 
‘Turanian Jats who preceded them, and the hills by Bhcels and other peoples of 
the same stock, probably the old dwellers in the plain, and the result of crossing 
between the Turanians and a primitive race, the purest type of which is found 
in the Baralis of the Konkan. In the middle and east of Central India we find 
in the hills Gonds, Khonds, Sonthals, and others who may have sprung from the 
mixture of the yellow with darker inhabitants once settled here. To the south of 
‘this great Central Indian racial barrier prevail the Dravidian peoples who before 
the Aryan invasion had founded empires, and to all appearance fostered a high 
culture, of which not only the Tamul terms for all metals except lead, zinc, and 
tin, for large ships, for agriculture, spinning and weaving, for some of the planets, 
and for much else, bear record. High culture is also evidenced by things found in 
graves, especially the numerous earthen vessels in the stone monuments of South 
India. In the districts of Coimbatore and Coorg in Madras, vessels have been 
found remarkable both for the fineness of their material and for their decoration, 
made of red clay worked to a fine paste and brought by rubbing to a high polish 
resembling a glaze. Burnt human bones lic in slim urns a yard high, resting on 
three or four feet. Nothing of the kind is at present in use among the people. 
Even the simple artistic contrivance of providing vessels with fect has been lost like 
other inventions. The iron relics in these graves show forms varying from those 
in use to-day. In the well-watered lowlands of the east the Dravidians have been 
subjected to stronger influences from the north than in the poorer west; 
Malabar, however, has become a special Brahmins’ paradise. 

Stone monuments, like the megalithic remains of prehistoric races in Europe, 
have been pointed out in various parts of India. Some are weathered, while 
others look as new as if they had only been erected a few years. There is no 
definite tradition connected with these. The inhabitants of districts swarming 
with such monuments, such as the Garos, the Taintias, or the Nagas, know 
nothing of erecting such pillars or sacrificial tables. Only a certain indefinite 
dread checks their destruction and explains the great number of the remains. 
Such stones may never be employed for new monuments or any building purposes. 
A belief in their influence upon the maintenance of agreements concluded upon 
them has persisted unshaken. Menhir, cromlech, dolmen, all occur in the Khassia 
hills and in Coimbatore. A connection of dolmen and stone circle is very fre- 
quent. The burning of bodies never takes place in the neighbourhood ol nex, 
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The dolmens may perhaps have served as sacrificial tables, while the numerous 
single stone pillars make one think of stone-worship. In the granite district d 
the Khassia hills Schlagintweit describes a pillar with a square slab a yard in the 
side bored through in the centre, and having the stone pillar some 13 feet high 
let into it in such a way that a yard of the pillar projected above the slab. It 
is alleged that even in 1873 a stone pillar was set up in honour of an English 
official. Open lofty points, and when possible cross-roads, were selected by 
preference to display them. The majority of stone monuments in South India 
are raised over graves. We possess exhaustive reports about the district 
Coimbatore in the Madras Presidency, where they are met with by thousands, 
either singly or in groups, of from two to a hundred. Stone circles and stone 
pillars are here associated with graves. Most of the dolmen-like stone structures 
contained earthenware vessels of fine work and remains of iron. 

These works are the expression of no population of primitive manners. 
Without doubt, intercourse with countries outside India was possible by sea; but 
that alone is not enough to countenance the attempt to bring the casteless Southern 

Indians into connection with the Australians. The assumption of relations 
between the Malays and the peoples of Southern India will meet with least 
objection. The regions in which Malays and Indians dwell, rule, and traffic are 
in so close contact that it is impossible to draw a sharp line of separation. No 
doubt, in the first instance, we see traces only of Indian reaction upon Malays, as 
in vol. i. p. 397. What we now call Malays and Indians are even in physical 
respects developments of earlier centuries and tens of centuries. But if, as histori- 
cal evidence shows, Indians migrated, in centuries since Christ, to Sumatra, Java, 
and Bali, just as well could older populations of the great Archipelago have 
turned westwards to India. Indeed more recent Malays must have _ touched 
India to get to their great colony of Madagascar. The population of the 
islands in the Bay of Bengal, too, indicates other ways, to which we _ have 
already referred, vol. 1. p. 417. 

The European element in India has always been weak, its number being out 
of all proportion to its effect on culture. The Grzco-Bactrian influences, and 
those of the people of Javan were still active when all trace of their bearers had 
been lost. Even now the European population is almost inconceivably small ; for 
British India the census of 1881 gave about 84,000 as the number of European 
descent. In comparison with their influence this is an infinitesimal figure. It 
appears all the smaller when one remembers that the number of European half- 
breeds is small, and that their influence adds nothing to that of the Europeans. 
They are systematically kept in the background. When early in the ’cighties 
the Eurasians applicd to be represented on the commission for drawing up a 
new Education Bill, they were met with a refusal. Even in 1891 the number of 
Christians was only 2,400,000. Jews and Nestorian Christians form large com- 
munitics on the Malabar coast, where alliances with natives have given rise to 
the curious cross-breed of “ black Jews.” 

The historic fortunes of India show in the character of the majority of its 
races a want of spirit, which bends and adapts itself, extinguishing all energy. 
What a contrast 1s here to the Chinese, who in Asia share with the Indians the 
advantage of ancient culture! Referring to the Chinese of Singapore, Crawford 
notes that it was an agreeable spectacle, in contrast to India, to sec a numerous, 
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: muscular, seasoned race of men, working with a vigour and intelligence which gave 
: @ Special stamp even to their physical character, and showed them in a favourable 
- light, as compared with the neighbouring nations. Their way of handling their 
» tools had more of European dexterity in it than of the childish habit of Indian 
_ ambition. 

This trait, want of spirit and laziness, increases, as we go east and south, 
to the point of apathy. The Indian’s virtues are more negative than positive. 
His best points lie in the direction of power to endure and forgo; his gentleness, 
however, does not exclude outbreaks of savage cruelty, which together with his 
despotic severity towards human beings stands in sharp contrast with the kindness 
towards animals enjoined by his religion. Very similar is his northern brother, 
but harder and more warlike. Everywhere in North India we find warlike races, 
particularly in the west. Southern India too once had the warlike and chivalrous 
caste of the Nairs, who have now degenerated to policemen. The Kallers of the 
Carnatic inherited the qualities of bold robbers and fighters ; and a part of them 
were distinguished for their loyalty as “castle-warders.” They are the people 
who are betrothed over a sword. Even the primitive stocks have not all de- 
scended to the lowest stage in the renunciation of self-respect and loss of resisting 
power. But the most doughty men-at-arms, and those who most enjoy the fray, 
belong to the mountaineers in the north, and the half-Turanians of the north-west 
and centre. Rajpoots, Sikhs, Mahrattas, Goorkhas, were first the most formidable 
enemies of the British, afterwards their most valuable soldiers. The preponder- 
ance of Mussulmans in the Indian army, which proved so dangerous in 1857, 
had thus a substantial ground. The saying is: “When a Mussulman meets 
you he looks at your weapons; a Hindoo asks the prices of provisions.” In 
Persia and Afghanistan the Turks, Kizilbashes, Usbeks, Turcomans, are even 
more sharply distinguished from the Persians; the former are born soldiers ; the 
latter are reckoned so cowardly that 1n the Persian army nearly all the soldiers 
are Turks. It is significant that, of the independent states, Nepaul, with its half- 
Tibetan population, extorts from the British the greatest respect for its military 
power. 

The oldest poems of the Vedas are also the oldest literary productions of the 
Aryan races and of India. Significantly enough their first locality was on the 
north-west frontier of India, whence their progress to the south-east was gradually 
accomplished. In them may be recognised the first traces of the caste system, 
of dogma, of ritual ; all subjects and ideas are still young, nothing is shrouded 
in a fixed husk. As, with the expansion into the sunny fertile lowlands, the 
priestly order became more and more separate, prouder, and more powerful, the 
work of the mind also grew. A copious literature appeared of which the world 
outside India knew nothing while it was in use; discovering it only when it 
was dead. MSS. exist of perhaps 10,000 Sanscrit works. How little did the 
Greeks guess that there was in India an ancient literature more abundant than 
any possessed by them. The remains of this literature—the legends, the religious 
and civic institutions, and the copious vocabulary, show how talented this race 
was, and with a talent which shows fine mental and ethical dispositions. In the 
Vedas, a collection of prayers, songs, and religious maxims, it appears as a race 
of refined morals and powerful mind. It is the same with many portions of the 
two great epic poems, in which, however, the influence of the genuine old Lndian 
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agrees with the Indian type, especially in female figures; but the repetition of it 
leads to flat flabby forms. Much more attention is paid to the delineation of 
bodily ornament than to that of the body itself; we found the same curious 
tendency in the old American statues. This kind of sculpture found its highest 
task in the representation of masses confusedly grouped and fantastic monsters ; 
and herein it has succeeded excellently, even if the postures of single figures look 
unnatural. Yet it must be remembered that their actors, who to this day wear 
the same dress as is seen in these carvings, do astounding things in the way of 
contortion. In the representation of such unpropitious ideals as the many-armed 
Ramayana, or Siva’s lightning-darting third eye, one perceives no doubt an effort 
to repress the fantastic by decorative treatment of the crowded and unnatural ; 
but naturally they never succeeded in struggling through to the pure human form. 
The Bull of Siva in the pagoda at Tanjore, 16 feet long, wrought from a single 
block of granite, comes much nearer to good Egyptian sculptures than all the 
human figures in Indian temples. 

In South Asiatic architecture too we are astounded by the abundance of 
figures and motives, and the unwearied labour in execution. Yet with all this 
wealth we miss the representation of the human form in its beauty; it is buried 
and smothered in tropical interlacings. In these buildings are crowded little 
courts, galleries, stairs, towers, and balconies. Limited vistas are a fundamental 
feature. Symbolical at the outset, sculptured ornament, especially on the exterior, 
soon went in pursuit of artistic effect. Brahma’s head with its four faces and 
wide eyes, or Siva’s cylindrical attribute, remained in the most sacred place, where 
to this day the modern Indians represent them in the old accustomed form. But 
the exterior ornament of the building was quite otherwise transformed. Here 
appeared the elephant half-emerging from the base of the massive edifice as a 
support to the walls. Ananda’s serpent, the endless, offers a fine motive for the 
rail of an endless balustrade. Griffins with outspread wings appear as Caryatids. 
Lions and club-bearing giants stand as guardians at the entrance of gates and 
on the steps of pyramids. At the chief gate are associated with them the heroes 
Rama and Lakshmana, armed with bows, or Vishnu with his sword. Statues of 
praying saints were placed against the pillars supporting the cloister-arches. All 
wood-carving and a good deal of stone was coloured. The transition from the 
stricter symbolism to easier artistic treatment was promoted by Buddhism, which 
directed the attention of the pious suppliant rather to the one human figure with 
a single face than to polymorphous and many-headed gods. Three of the four 
doors leading to the preasat were now closed ; only on the east might sunbeams 
and men enter to behold the gentle and shining countenance of Buddha. 

Priests’ dwellings, schools, pilgrims’ shelters, were always attached to the 
places of worship. The temple of Angkor Vaht covers a larger area than that 
of Karnak; that of Madura occupies nearly 25 acres and is not the largest. 
More than fifty great assemblages of ruins have up to now been found (in Cambodia 
there are hundreds); and when all the works of architecture and sculpture in the 
narrow sphere of culture of the Khmers have been mapped, many square miles 
will appear to be covered with ruins. In spite of inadequate mechanical 
appliances the materials have been treated with astonishing power. In the 
pyramid of Ka-Keo, Delaporte found blocks 13 feet long, 5 feet thick, and a yard 
wide. Still larger blocks have been used high up in the buildings at Angkot. 
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They had also large and strong bricks of a pure clay ; in later times these became 
smaller and coarser. Lead was used to a large extent for roofing; in 164! 
Gerhard von Wiisthof saw at Lower Laos a temple roofed with sheets of lead 
gilt all over. Iron clamps and dowels were set in lead. There are said to have 
been pagodas which were all covered with copper. Timber, in which India, the 
land of teak, is rich, found equally extensive employment. Temples find a place 
in the premises of many palaces, and a temple often dominates a great central 
group of palace buildings and other civic edifices. There are temples too which 
have served for fortresses. Both kinds of premises are surrounded with ramparts 
or walls, crenelated or cut into spikes at the top, or flanked with turrets. Within 
are covered ways to shelter the defenders; outside, deep moats add _ further 
strength, with bridges across them leading to the richly-ornamented gates with 
three portals. On the pillars of the bridge, sculptures of all kinds were displayed, 
and many bridges led upwards to the gate like a triumphal road. The bridges 
were of narrow arches so firmly ranged one by another that they have stood out 
against floods to this day. The largest is 160 yards long and 37 wide; and the 
bridges leading to fortresses are often more than 40 yards wide. The richly- 
adorned terraces from which temples and palaces rose were by preference 
made to project into the water; indeed, there are buildings standing entirely 
in the water, recalling the pile-buildings of Further India. Pillared halls, 
as in the palace of Shalimar near Gupikar, rise almost directly out of lakes. 
“Hanging gardens ” from the time of the Mongol Emperor, with their plane-trees 
now many hundred years old, are among the most attractive relics of India. 
Covered colonnades, often with three rows and a vaulted roof, appear among the 
favourite subjects of Indian architects. Through them move the sacred pro- 
cessions, finding at these junction-points of their worship figures of the gods and 
chapels. Colonnades of this kind often intersect, and a temple is erected at the 
mecting-point. They are strictly oriented by the points of the compass. Sacred 
pools on cither side of the entrance give an opportunity for laying out the 
approaches in the form of bridges or terraces. As arule a park ts attached, the 
avenues of which are continuations of the chief approaches to the temple. 
Scattered about it lic monasterics and the fine dwellings of the princes. It 1s 
often surrounded by a wall with a ditch at the corners of which more temples 
rise; and then the whole forms the nucleus of a town. Outside the walls are 
crowded the slightly-built wooden houses of the people, the bazaars, and such 
like. Stepped pyramids, ranging from simple mounds to mighty stone edifices, 
form a special group of buildings. Their primitive type is shown in the artificial 
mounds which are still thrown up at religious festivals in order to plant banners 
and light fires on the top of them. The platform serves as pedestal to a statue, 
or for other religious purposes. Steps lead to it on all four sides, often projecting 
in such a way that the ground-plan is an eight-rayed star. Delaporte measured 
the side of one such square crection in Cambodia at 142 feet. From _ the 
combination of the temple planned on the level with the stepped pyramid arise 
the most astonishing works of Indian architecture, the storied building rising in 
steps, the corners and stairs flanked with towers, and the summit crowned with a 
splendid sanctuary. The towers of Indian architects can often be described as 
gradually ascending pyramids. Real towers with domes do not occur, vaulting 
seldom, though the principle is known. 
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The nucleus of all Indian temples is the preasat or sanctuary ; a cubical cell 
with four entrances, and a plain or stepped roof of curved outline. In its dark- 
mess and narrowness this inmost shrine recalls the passages that go round the 
cave-temples of India. But there is an echo of them also in the entire premises, 
huge close masses of building, in which all parts as it were creep and crowd 
together as if they would melt into one. 

The growth of foreign influences, especially the Grzco-Bactrian and Turanian, 
and the decay of native powers in India, is clearly connected with the advance 
of Buddhism. The use of stone in building temples is said to have begun in 
the reign of Asoka. We have no traces of stone buildings of an earlier date in 
India, and the earliest ruins of Asoka’s age are imitations of existing wooden 
edifices. The magnificent temples of India are sprung from the hermitages of 
Buddhist monks. The first cave-temples of the Brahmins were faithful copies of 
the Buddhist wztara or monastery. Later the cells of the monks were replaced 
by niches containing the image of the god or a representation in relief of one 
of the many Brahmin myths. The cave-temple of Ellora, the culmination of 
Brahminic architecture in India, holds quite an independent position. Fergusson 
reports that there are in India some 1000 caves of more or less architectural 
importance, most of them in the west. Many are deserted and forgotten. Where 
the noblest works of Buddhist art are placed, for example the rock-temples of 
Ajanta with their wall-paintings, tigers and brigands make the country more 
insecure than anywhere else. 

As regards painting, both in Egypt and in Eastern Asia, the sense of colour 
as well as the faithful imitation of nature and fineness of execution stand incom- 
parably higher than in India. Indian painting is at its greatest height in its first 
great works, the wall-paintings on stucco in the Buddhist rock-temples ; perhaps, 
as in architecture, Greek influences were here present. Impulses from without 
brought about new developments, like the miniature painting after Persian models, 
from which painting on ivory branched out. In spite of Islam the Indians have 
remained a people who enjoy pictures. Their houses are painted inside and out, 
but seldom with any art. Religious painting in India has suffered under Buddhism 
as much as architecture and sculpture have profited. The numerous pictures of 
Buddhist saints in the temples, which serve either for edification or as tokens of 
the presence of supernatural powers at the swearing of oaths, are produced after 
fixed conventions. The drawings are executed in outline according to sacred 
formulz with Indian ink, and then filled in with flat colour. Special laws pre- 
scribe the proportions of the body and the colours of body and clothing. The 
manufacture of prayer-banners and other implements of Buddhist worship takes 
place under like restrictions. Islam has taught the decorative use of letters and 
whole sentences; Arabic and Persian sentences especially appear ingeniously 
entwined as ornament on buildings, weapons, and vessels. 

The themes of the minor arts in India are taken by preference from the 
plant-world, but strictly conventionalised so that the impression of the individual 
subject disappears in the multiform combination of entwining and branching lines. 
A characteristic subject are entire plants, bearing leaves and flowers in geometric 
regularity. In the symmetry which is always conspicuous amid the lavish abund- 
ance lies a special note of Indian ornament. Perso-Arabic ornament of writing 
copiously interlaced with tendrils of plants, indicates objects from Northern India. 
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The Chinese dragon-motive is displayed in Cashmere work. Tanseaspathcke a af 
Buddhistic origin are Tibetan, and we often meet even with an echo “i the East 
_ Turkestan mixture of delicate Persian ornamental forms with Mong ness 

its finest products come to market in Khojend.. -Copper vessels, spatially tea- 
and coffee-pots, chased, worked in niello, tinned, or perforated, make their way from 
Khotan, Kashgar, and Yarkund to North-West “India, while conversely si 
influences extend from Cashmere to Kashgar and Yarkund. A walk thr 
great museum, like that of South Kensington, in which are collected the Pico 


productions of the art-schools of India and Persia, does not leave the same satisfac 
tory feeling of having seen something peculiar and at the same time highly finished 
as do the Japanese and Chinese rooms. For one ‘thing, porcelain is entirely 
lacking, though we have Persian perforated stoneware which is nearly always 
charming in its ornament. Carpets with very small’ patterns of many colours, 
mostly stripes, testify to a feeling for colour and geometric ornament. Indian 
metal-work looks for its reputation more in the delicacy of its engraved and inlaid 
patterns than in finished imitation of nature or in the highest perfection of execu- 


A Kha flute from Further India. (After Harmand.) 


tion. Fine mosaics of ivory and other materials, the so-called Shira-work, fret 
work in wood, lacquered work, all are the same in the end. The chief charm 
is the execution of miniature. That, in comparison with the finish of Japanese 
and Chinese work, a touch of barbarism is often to be seen in objects of Persian 
and Indian art, cannot be denied ; part of it must be charged to the influence of 
[slam in checking imitations of nature, part to less well-trained hands, and the | 
smaller amount of creative spirit and feeling for beauty. 

In Little Tibet, where the chiefs formerly kept Arab artists at their courts, 
no ornamental work 1s now done, the people being too poor and the treatment 
being no longer known. Among the inventive race in the Valley of Cashmere 
the impulse to imitation is astonishingly developed, especially in the domain of 
art. In this border-region of Indian, Persian, and Chinese art, works are produced 
conspicuous for dexterity and technical carefulness of execution. Srinagar, the 
capital of Cashmere, has tasteful objects of copper and bronze from the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. “A people,” says Ujfalvy, “that does its 
cooking in vessels adorned with a rare lavishness of the most varied patterns and 
furnished with the most beautiful Persian inscriptions, whose tea- and coffee-pots 
are covered with handsome incised work, carefully inlaid and of pleasing form, 
that uses enamelled and engraved dishes, plates, cups, spoons, and even spittoons, 
has surely as much right as any to call itself a people of artistic dispositions.” 
The handles of vessels manufactured in Cashmere show even the Chinese sala- 
mander in numerous variations. The copper articles of Little Tibet are heavier 
than those of Cashmere, but this does not prevent forms pleasing to the eye and of 
unwonted finish being found there also. The same holds good also of the cast 
vessels of Yarkund and Turkestan, which, though more elegant than the Tibetan, 
cannot compare with those of Cashmere. Southern India too does not lack a 
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metal-industry of its own, as is testified by the figurative objects of copper en- 
crusted with silver or tin for which Tanjore is famous. 

The musical instruments of India recall the Malayan, and a kind of bagpipes, 
as well as drums, extend from Central Asia into the Himalayan regions, but 
Indian music is unusually rich in instruments of all sorts. Burmese and Siamese 
music is of Indian origin. Some instruments used in the worship of Buddha 
recall those of Ceylon. The Chinese gong is much imitated in Burmah. With 
the addition of a native pan-pipe of bamboo, of huge dimensions, an Indian 
orchestra with its kettledrums, gongs, oboes, wooden harmonicas, flutes, guitars, 
has manifold means of expression, though the result is always a medley of shrill 
tones. Many true Indians have as much musical talent as the gipsies; but 
those of Mongolic stock, like their Eastern Asiatic kinsmen, are without this gift. 
- Jaschke has drawn an interesting picture of his futile efforts to teach the simplest 
church-music to the children in Ladak and Chenab. 


§ 16. THE INDIANS 


Dress, ornament, weapons—House and village ; towns and trafic—Agriculture and cattle-breeding—Industry ; 
Indian minor arts and their themes; flourishing period of art in India and Persia—Position of women ; 
the family ; polygamy and polyandry—Castes, their origin and meaning ; casteless people and pariahs— 
Formation of states and political disintegration; state and law; despotism; Indian law— Protected 
states. 


THE simplest clothing is the smallest consistent with decency, a strip of cloth 
worn round the loins. This alone, without other covering save a narrow head- 
band, or even a string, the last remnant of the turban, is worn by inferior stocks 
like the Gonds, Mahars, or Khonds, and also by most of the common people 
living in the hot lowlands of Bengal and Assam. Foot-gear is out of the ques- 
tion. The corresponding women’s dress consists of a short cloth, wrapped round 
the thigh and gathered at the shoulder, leaving one breast bare. Many wear 
also brass rings on the arm and leg, often reaching from the wrist to the elbow, 
and from the ankle to the knee. This heavy loading of the limbs has a sugges- 
tion of Africa. Yet simpler and cruder is the dress of the East Pulayas who 
hide their nakedness with leaves; and the Thunda-Pulayas, whose women cover 
themselves with a garment of plaited grass. With the simple dress of the Todas 
we reach a higher level; the men have a toga-like cloak of unbleached cotton, 
the women a similar cloak covering both shoulders. The men wear silver ankle- 
rings, the women silver or copper armlcts. The women too of the Kaders, a low 
race, cover themselves, like the Tamul and Cingalese women, with a toga-like 
cotton cloth, of one colour, white, brown, or carmine-red, and are seldom without 
rings on ankle and arm. In the countries on the Middle Ganges, at the centre 
of Brahmindom, we come upon a more powerful and prosperous stamp of men, 
who are better clothed if only because they need to be so. The head is covered 
by a turban, the body by a close-fitting jacket, the upper leg by a white cloth, 
artfully twisted. Here, as wherever clothing materials are used, cotton pre- 
dominates ; only in Assam and Burma is silk also used. 

In the costume of civilised Indians there is a material difference between east 
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The high turban belongs essentially to the Mussulmans and Parsees. It 
attains a monumental development as the headdress of the wealthy Parsce 
merchants of Bombay and the proud princes of Afghan and Turkic blood in 
the north-west. With some groups of traders the colour and shape of the dress 
worn serves as a kind of sign, as the red turban of the corn-dealers of Bombay. 
The cylindrical brimless bell-shaped headgear of the Beloochees has spread even 
among the peasants in Sind. Rose-coloured and sky-blue turbans, with plumes 
fastened with diamonds, deck the heads of princes. Curiously enough, only 
shoemakers work with the head uncovered. In the north-west peasants may be 
seen going into the fields under a kind of roof of palm-leaves, coming to a point 
above the head, and spreading wide over the shoulders. Where shoes are worn 
we find the Chinese pattern. Hindoos and Parsees as a rule wear only the 
moustache, Mussulmans let the beard grow, and comb it outwards from the 
middle. The founder of the Sikhs, Nanik, commanded his adherents to let their 
hair and beards grow ; he made his appearance among head-shaving Mussulmans. 
The Cingalese, with their hair artistically rolled up and held together by a comb, 
give an impression of effeminacy. The Nairs, the proud warrior-caste of Southern 
India, wear a lock on the left side coquettishly wound in a loop. 

Both sexes wear earrings, the women regularly, the men frequently. Toa 
small ring in the ear-lobe hangs a larger, which is laid over the ear. Rolls of 
palm leaf, wooden plugs, leaden rings, enlarge the opening in the lobe to the size 
of the hand, especially in Southern India. Here occurs also the perforation of 
the rim of the ear with several holes. Even warlike princes did not disdain to 
put on necklaces with diamonds of unwonted size, and Indian grandees paid 
gigantic sums for rare Jewels. Nowhere on the earth can richer stores of precious 
stones be found than among the jewellers of the great Indian cities. Nose-rings, 
bits of coral in the ala, and rings in the upper lip, may be found in plenty among 
girls and women, especially the bayaderes. A great love of ornament character- 
ises Indians of all classes, and the British Government takes it into account even 
in the distinctions of its troops. Native officers seldom take off the gold chains 
round their necks, and medals are inseparable from their wearers. After the 
wearer's death, rings and chains go to adorn the temple reliquaries. 

Tattooing of the breast and limbs occurs frequently among South Indian 
women. Mussulmans do not tattoo themselves. Painting in many colours ts 
a common form of female finery; among men, the red-streaked faces of the 
Brahmins, and those of fakirs blazing horribly in many sorts of colour, awake 
reverence and devotion. Painting the lips, blackening the eyebrows and eyelids 
with antimony, brightening the eyes by the infusion of belladonna, are ancient 
arts. The sama (name), that is the sect-mark painted on forehead, breast, or 
arms, is the distinctive sign of the Hindoo. Some have a dot over the root of 
the nose ; the worshippers of Vishnu in Central India a flaring red streak, passing 
from eyebrow to eyebrow, and crossing the lines drawn vertically from the roots 
of the hair. Siva’s adorers have horizontal lines on the forehead. People often 
stand by the road offering clay on plates, for passers-by to revive their sacred 
signs. 

Among the simple races of India we meet also with simple forms of weapons, 
especially the bow of the African type, as in the cut on p. 356, not reflexed or 
strengthened in the middle. Egerton calls it the old Indian form, and says Unet 
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di ‘their rts saa ring a bell to erevent the impure ay ee ap- 
wroaching. Betel-nut chewing i is very common. 

Agriculture, to an extent which cannot be measured by European standards, 
s the basis of the Indian's economic and social life. In 1881 no less than 72 
y2r cent of adult men were engaged in husbandry and cattle-breeding, only 
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Shield and cuirass-plates from Bhuj in Cuteh, (After Egerton, ) 


9,00 ae handicrafts and domestic industry. The countryman is the deter- 
t, the land-tax the most important branch of the revenue, India 
widest Eeene a country of peasants, and remains so even with the growth 
i ork and the rapid increase of the landless labouring and mendicant 
1, Pag in 1881 to seven and a half millions. Unremitting 
ih, which the Indian husbandman carries to the field 

rhich only traces slight furrows; manuring of the more 
) on a vast scale; and, lastly, a rotation of crops enjoined 
ee means whereby the natural fertility of the soil and 
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a rainfall in some districts almost excessive, are aided to produce enormous 
masses of food-stuffs and trade materials. They are not applied everywhere with 
the same energy and to the same extent; the hill tribes often work only with the 
digging-stick. But the majority of Indian peasants cultivate in a manner adapted 
to the conditions of soil and climate, and to their own economic position ; though 
no doubt their methods, as a result of the experience of numerous generations, 
are infected with the short-sighted clumsiness of pure empiricism. The import- 
ance of irrigation is stamped on the classification of crops into dry and wet. 
From Nepaul, with its extensive terrace-like structures on the mountain slopes at 
the limits of agriculture to the most southerly hill tribes, artificial irrigation is 
practised in an ever-increasing measure, perhaps even to the injury of the soil 
through gradual impregnation with salts. The canals of Sind are primeval, so 
are the deep wells of the Punjab and the Deccan, the thousands of tanks in the 
Carnatic, the universal irrigation terraces, in the construction of which the 
despised hill tribes are not the least expert. In recent times there has been a 
general improvement and extension, influenced especially by the increased 
cultivation of wheat, which has its consequences for Europe. The agriculture of 
India, especially.in the North-West and in the Deccan, is not, however, in a 
position to provide the necessary food for the people in years of drought; the 
consequence being devastating famines, which occur with a certain regularity. 
Rice was known in ancient times as an I[ndian crop, and its name is of 
Indian origin. Hundreds of varieties exist, distinguished according to locality. 
In the Ganges district the most costly and extensive system of irrigation has 
been from of old laid out, so as to render a winter crop possible. It is also much 
grown in Assam, Burmah, the Central Provinces, Mysore, Madras. Hill peoples 
grow rice as they roam about, on watered terraces, or in rainy districts simply 
on clearings. Wheat is produced chiefly in the Punjab and the North-West and 
Central Provinces ; its cultivation is increasing, and forms a growing item in the 
exports. Taking India as a whole, millet stands next to rice as an article of 
food. In its three families of sorghum, eleusine, and pennisetum, it is grown from 
Madras to Rajpootana, and occupies much more than half of the arable area in 
Berar, Bombay, and Mysore. Barley and potatoes are common in the Himalayan 
valleys. Varicties of leguminous plants, of oil-sceds, notably sesamum and castor- 
oil, and other vegetables, are numerous. India was once the land of sugar, and 
it is still obtained from sugar-cane and the sap of the date-palm; while a spirit 
is distilled from the saccharine flowers of the mahua tree, a kind of bassza. In 
Southern India a special low caste is employed in making palm-wine. Plantain, 
coco-palm, and papaw are of especial value in Ceylon. Spices have an ancient 
fame as agricultural products of India. Black pepper is confined to the Malabar 
coast from Canara to Travancore, where cardamums also are grown.  Betel 
pepper requires care, and in many districts is grown by a special caste. But, 
conspicuous above all Indian spices in its economic importance for the country. 
and in its far-reaching effects on neighbouring nations, stands opium, a fertile 
and fearful’ source of revenue to the government of British India, bringing in 
for 1894-95 a profit of about 45,000,000. Its cultivation is permitted only in 
the districts of Behar and Benares in Bengal, but a certain amount ts also 
imported from Malwa and other native states of Central India. Cotton and 
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indigo also are among the products of India, which were viewed with wonder m 
old times. Until the cotton crisis of the early ’sixties the former was chiefly 
consumed in the country. Then the export rose rapidly, but fell again ; it is now 
exported to the value of 74 or 8 millions. The Indian cotton districts are the 
plains of Gujerat and Kattywar, whence come the historic names of “ Surat” and 
“ Dhollera,” the highlands of the Deccan, and the deep valleys of the Central 
Provinces and Berar. Indigo was formerly cultivated to a great extent by 
European planters ; but tea, which grows wild in Assam and Kachar, has taken 
its place. In these countries, and elsewhere on the southern slopes of the 
Himalaya, since the beginning of the ’fifties, numerous tea plantations have been 
started, which have now spread beyond the Neilgherries almost to Cape Comorin, 
and into the Punjab, making India the second tea-growing country in the world. 
On the Malabar coast the coffee-plant was naturalized by the Arabs. The 
cinchona, producing quinine, is grown in state plantations on the slopes of the 
Neilgherries from seed brought from Peru in 1860, and in the higher parts of 
India is completely acclimatised. 

The advance of agriculture due to the increase of the population limits the 
area of pasturage more and more, and the cattle are largely in a bad plight. 
Some breeds are excellent, such as that of Mysore, said to have been introduced 
by Hyder Ali for military purposes, the trotting bullocks of the Central Provinces 
who draw carriages, the heavy oxen of Gujerat, looking with their pointed heads 
like antelopes; all branches of the zebu breed. Few races are predominantly 
engaged in cattle-breeding like the Jats, who are said to have imported the ox 
from their Turanian home. Formerly it is said that the buffalo alone was bred. 
What breed the old Indians brought with them is unknown ; we only know that 
they loved their herds, for in the Vedas the gods are constantly besought to 
protect, bless, and increase the herds. They marked their cattle by incisions in 
the car; and the mark Ly called in Sanscrit svastzka seems to have arisen with 
this object. In the deltas and other low-lying damp regions buffaloes take the 
place of cattle. In Burmah one is almost as numerous as the other, and the 
daily food of the South Indian pastoral people, the Todas, consists of the milk 
of a particular breed of herded buffaloes, held almost sacred. Horses are fairly 
numerous only in the North-West ; Bengal and Madras originally possessed none. 
Camels are abundant only in the plains of the North-West. The few thousand 
elephants are distributed mainly between Bengal and Burmah; their catching (to 
the number of 300 to 500 a year) and taming is a Government monopoly. They 
are used as transport animals, being able to do five times as much as camels ; 
and by native grandecs for purposes of show. There are even elephant-tramways. 
Throughout Southern India goats and sheep excecd cattle in number. Large 
pigs of repulsive appearance, few in number but widely distributed, are eaten 
only by the lowest casteless people. The Indian treats animals kindly, and many 
animals are gentler than with us. Oxen have thcir horns, elephants their tusks 
and heads, painted and gilt. Numerous dogs vegetate under the shade of this 
kindness. The collecting of numerous animals is a thing in which Indian 
sovereigns take pride; Akbar is said to have Icft 5000 or 6000 elephants, 
12,000 horses, 1000 camels, and 1000 hunting leopards, and the Greeks assign 
gooo elephants to King Magadhas. As a country of great princes and large game, 
India sees hunting in its most exciting form. Before the population was so 
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dense, it even maintained hunting races. The use of falcons, leopards, and 
elephants in hunting is indigenous here, perhaps originated here. The elephant 
is now found in large numbers only in Assam and Burmah. The export of raw 
ivory and rhinoccros-horn, once important, has now nearly ceased. 

Every form of dwelling, every shape of hut that is known on the earth, occurs 
in India. The Sanscrit word Gund for one of the hill-races is even supposed to 
imply cave-dwelling. The tree dwellings of the Kaders, Kanikars, and others, 
which are nowhere in constant use, are to the nomads of the forest indispensable 
as protection against wild beasts and perhaps against fever. Close beside them 
stand the beehive-shaped huts of twigs and straw which recall the dwellings of 
African negroes. They have their most perfect development among the Todas, 
whose huts, in outline almost in the shape of pointed arches, are of greater length 
than breadth, and are neatly put together of bamboo with slips of rattan and 
straw. The entrance is not more than half the height of a man. While in Bengal 
we see a weak wooden framework filled in with mats, in the drier Central and 
North-West Provinces they build with unbaked bricks, and roof with baked tiles. 
Palace walls also are built of bricks, the strength of which is by popular legend 
ascribed to an infusion of gazelle’s milk. On relief sculptures we find the old 
house of Central and Southern India depicted as a one-storied wooden building, 
standing usually 6 or 7 feet above the ground. Above it rise the pillars with the 
widely-spreading roof, the gable of which had either a flame-like point or was 
cut out in a zig-zag. Between the pillars either mats were hung or carved 
wooden panels with lattice windows were attached to them. The rooms at the 
back were inhabited by the women. Formerly great edifices were carried out in 
wood, which was facilitated by the great abundance of timber in the countries 
to the north. Noble works of wood-carving were produced, like the temple at 
Buribun or Mayang-Bobo, panelled with slabs of wood richly-sculptured and 
painted red, and embellished with wooden statues. In earthquake districts like 
Peshawur buildings consisted only of wooden panels and mud-bricks, but in 
general buildings were not durable ; Benares, a place of remote antiquity, contains 
few old quarters. The modern Hindoo house, planned round a court and with 
its hall adorned with statues of gods, recalls those of ancient Rome. In private 
life the family prefers to withdraw from the outer to the second court. In houses 
of several stories the upper project over the lower, so that in a closely built 
city shade prevails in the narrow streets. Small bridges often connect the upper 
stories of two frontages. Houses lean against each other, or are connected by 
high walls, washed in glaring colours, and in Hindoo towns painted with mytho- 
logical scenes, flowers, and arabesques. In such streets the crush and the 
noise is such as it hardly is in the towns of Southern China. Richly carved or 
chiselled window-screens recall Western Asia. Penthouses without props over 
the windows to keep off the sun are Indian. 

The internal arrangement of Indian houses is governed tn the North-West by 
Arab and Persian taste. In the Toda huts the sleeping place is of raised earth, 
covered with mats or skins. The mortar for crushing corn is a hollow in the 
clay-floor. 

The small villages of the hill tribes lie on the peaks of hills, or are hidden in 
the folds of the ground. The Toda huts are within stone walls concealing even 
the ridge of the roof; and in the enclosure, some 100 feet square, stand txo 
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smaller huts besides the dwelling-hut, one for the Barshali or family priest and 
one for the buffalo calves. The herd is contained at night in a round fence. 
The towns were originally walled, and the houses are therefore close-packed, 
standing for choice on hills or slopes. India affords an example of a country 
with dense population but few towns. With us the density of population corre- 
sponds to the number of large towns, and in our industrial states more than 50 
per cent of the people live in towns. In Central Hindostan, on the other hand, 
only 7 per cent, in Lower Bengal only 5 per cent, belong to the town population. 
The villages lie so close together and are so large—in 1881 there were nearly 
go0oo villages with from 2000 to 5000 inhabitants—that the intervening spaces 
are no longer sufficient to provide a living. Calcutta arose out of villages of this 
kind, which sent their herds to pasture “in the city.” Great changes in aggrega- 
tion correspond to the character of ancient Indian culture. Baber, the first 
Mogul sultan of India, says of Hindostan: “In 24 or 36 hours great 
cities inhabited for many years, if any panic induces the inhabitants to fly, are 
so completely emptied that hardly a trace of human occuption can be discovered. 
On the other hand, if a population chooses a place of settlement, a mass of people 
at once stream thither from all sides, for the population of Hindostan is endless.” 
Jeypore, perhaps the most developed of Hindoo cities, 1s said to have taken the 
place of the neighbouring and deserted Amber, because one Maharajah remembered 
a tradition that no prince of his race might live more than a certain time in the 
same city. On the changeableness of the names of towns is stamped the in- 
stability of Indian conditions. The city takes the name of its founder, the state 
that of the city. Here the nobleman gives his name to his lands, just as in 
Europe he takes his name from them. 

Since go per cent of the soil of Hindostan is arable, upon a failure of crops 
famine must break out in a population which over wide districts is four times as 
dense as that of Germany. A decrease in numbers, as in the state of Mysore, 
some 17 per cent between 1872 and 1881, tells an cloquent tale of the ravages 
made by the famine and drought years 1876-1879, when the population lost 
five millions by excess of deaths and two millions by deficiency of births. Emigra- 
tion can do little to diminish this crowding with its resulting misery. Apart 
from the higher classes who go abroad as merchants, the working-classes of India 
sent forth in the ten years, 1878-1887, over 160,000 coolies, of whom the 
majority made for British South Amcerica, Mauritius, Natal, Fiji. The tea- 
districts of Assam, Kachar, and Sylhet attracted 56,000 emigrants in the same 
time. Some thousands migrated with state aid from Bengal to Burmah. From 
the Madras Presidency 100,000 went to Ceylon, where their labour has been in 
much demand on the coffee plantations. We have no figures as to the numbers 
returned, which must have been considerable. The available spaces in India 
become visibly smaller. Even tracts in the Terai, the swamp-district on the 
southern border of the Himalaya, which hitherto were regarded as_brceding- 
grounds for fever and tigers, have been draincd, tilled, and settled. 

The position of most of the old Indian capitals shows how little value their 
founders attached to traffic. Native sovereigns did indeed make roads; but they 
also let them go to ruin again, lest too many strangers should come into the 
country. In the sixteenth century the Afghan conqueror, Shere Shah, began the 
great military road from Calcutta to the corner of the North-West Provinces ; 
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the East India Company had it completed. Now there is a system of railways 
and roads all over India. The appliances of trafic have changed with the roads. 
Waggons in many cases replace the pack-oxen of former times, and post-carriages 
the naked runners, covered with dust and sweat. But methods suited to the 
climate will not be so easily supplanted. In the North-West the heavy bullock- 
carts, covered with mats, their wheels running on a bar which bears the extremity 
of the axle and is attached to the outside of the waggon itself, will always be seen. 
Inconceivable numbers of camels will always kick up the dust on the dry roads 
of the Punjab.  MHorse-carts with high tilts and picturesque hangings, the shafts 
attached to the saddle of the horse that carries the driver, will still as before be 
drawn by the enduring, silky-maned Afghan horses which yearly fill the markets 
of Attock, Peshawur, and Rawul Pindi. Even the dawk-gharries of Bengal, four- 
wheeled post-coaches like diligences, will still be pushed and drawn by coolies, not 
less than a dozen at a time. 

The only rivers of importance to traffic are the Ganges, the Indus, the Irawaddy, 
and the Brahmapootra. The Godavery and the Nerbudda have strong rapids. 
The larger cargo-boats, with their clumsy lines and very high sterns, resemble 
Chinese junks. To sea-navigation there was little inducement in a country so 
self-sufficing and so much sought by all nations. On the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts the lagoons favoured the construction of canals, running for long distances 
parallel with the coast. On the southern coasts, where the surf runs high, the 
fishermen use catamarans, rafts made of the wood of an erythrina, as light as cork. 
In Ceylon they have boats. The fishery, in which harpoon-arrows shot from a 
cross-bow are used, is important in the North-West; the Mianis of Scinde, near 
kinsmen to the Jats, pass all their lives in boats on rivers or lakes. Fish, partially 
dried in the sun and salted, form an article of trade. In recent years complaints 
have been made of the increased price of fish caused by improvident exhaustion 
of the supply. 

India possesses admirably trained trading-classes in the Parsees, the Banyans, 
and the inhabitants of the Malabar coast. Countless caravanserais, often of an 
imposing character, and bazaars are the great foci and schools of India traffic. 
A spacious courtyard ts surrounded by arcades and gateways, leading to chambers 
inhabited by a motley crowd of travellers, horses, asses, and mules; numerous 
camels and horses lie around. In the bazaars or tradesmen’s streets, with their 
interminable rows of shops to right and left, often built on one plan, and separated 
only by partitions, the Indian finds all that he needs, from the simplest necessaries 
of life to the most costly arms. Some bazaars concentrate all the trade within 
a circuit of many miles. Thus the camel-caravans bring to Rawul Pindi clothing 
materials of all kinds and metal work from Cashmere, leather goods from Peshawur, 
fruit from Cabul, biscuit from Attock. 

Indian industries have fallen off since the native powers have ceased to flourish. 
Industry on a large scale, a plant of foreign growth, is producing new results, not 
without valuable qualities, but no substitute for what has gone by. To this 
day Hindoo craftsmen work with tools and other contrivances simpler than those 
of their western compeers. To tan a hide, they make it into a bag, fill this with 
the crumbled bark of the dadu/-tree, and let water trickle through till the process 
is complete. The joiner works with an axe bent at a right angle instead of a 
plane. The smith squats at a little anvil, blows up the fire with a fan, and with 
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than copper and iron. Gold-washing has always been carried on in India, but 
is now one of the most wretched occupations. Silver, important throughout the 
historical period of India for its use in coinage and ornament, is not found in 
the country itself. 

Woman’s position is the same in India as throughout the East; she is only a 
natural, man is a religious, necessity ; she is lowest in the south, at her best in the 
north-west, where the Rajpoots cultivate a chivalrous respect for women. Their 
poems are full of romantic adventures undertaken in order to release some 
imprisoned beauty or to avenge the honour of a lady. Among the ancient 
Aryans, too, the better position of woman was localised geographically in the 
parts where the influence of the more sensual southern races had not made itself 
felt. Among the Aryans she was praised as the helper and companion of the 
husband, and shared his rights in the religious customs. There were women among 
the composers of the finest Vedic hymns. The passage of the Veda on which in 
later times the burning of widows was based, meant originally: “ Rise, O woman, 
into the world of life. Come tous. Thou hast done thy duty as thy husband's 
partner.” For a long time poetry was pervaded by a reminiscence of this higher 
position in the right of princes’ daughters to choose their husbands freely. By 
the law of Manu free choice is allowed where the father has allowed his daughter 
to remain unmarried for three years after attaining nubility. In certain cases the 
influence of women of rank made itself felt in courts even in later times. The 
wife of the Mogul Emperor Jehangir, through her beauty, cleverness, and virtue, 
ruled the emperor and his council. By Brahmin law the woman theoretically 
held a favourable position. The law-books speak of her as a refreshment in the 
desert of life, and call upon men, husbands, brothers, to honour her, that they may 
themselves be fortunate. 

Marriage customs show many gradations. Among the Bheels, who recognise 
no caste, all the young people who have reached the prescribed age make on 
an appointed day their choice among the marriageable girls. Each goes off 
into the forest with the object of his choice, and some days later they return 
lawfully married. This simple form of matrimony, and anothcr by capture or 
conquest, is allowed by Brahmin law to men of the warrior caste. Far in another 
direction from the normal Indian type, under which an uncle’s daughter appears 
the most desirable spouse, stands the A/assta marriage, by which the husband 
enters the wife’s family, and the children are assigned to the mother. The founding 
of a family is hampered among the Hindoos by the class-prejudice which requires 
for a girl of a particular class a great dowry and much wedding-pomp. The 
conflict thereby evolved is all the kecner that Hindoos are bidden by their 
religious law to take thought for the marriage of their daughters. Thus among 
the Tamul merchant caste, the ’anichars, a father docs not scruple to offer his 
daughter to the desired bridegroom. The non-marriage of marriageable girls 1s 
dreaded owing to the risk of an immoral life, and this is strengthened by the 
Hindoo custom of child-marriage, which often causes a betrothed girl, who from 
an early age has worn the iron armlect of betrothal, to be a widow before she has 
set eyes on her husband. But rather than that his daughter should bring shame 
on the family by marrying below her rank, or even should remain unwedded, the 
father prefers to avert the threatened disgrace betimcs. For his salvation only a 
son is necessary. And thus these unreasonable institutions are a main cause of 
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and Pathans, we find among the Sheranis fathers dowering their daughters 
Polyandry again by diminishing the demand for women, told in favour of infanti- 
cide. In many districts the number of women has dropped to half that of men, 
and it is only those inhabited by Mussulmans that show most frequently a 
balance between the sexes. Polyandry is to be found not only among savage 
hill-tribes. In a milder form, designated “permissive polyandry” by Sir W. 
Hunter, it occurs even among the Jats, and there is a reminiscence of it even in 
certain Hindoo laws, which are less severe in condemning adultery with a husband's 
brother, and lay stress on “levirate” marriage. Polyandry must, at least in many 
cases, have arisen from purely economic motives. It is curious that though 
frequent among the Pariahs in Southern India, it is not found among the degraded 
Pulayas. 

The life of the peoples of India cannot be understood apart from the religion 
and the social organisation with which it is entwined, often enshrined; and in 
both, caste is assuredly the most potent force and the most immovable law. 
' Whether or not it has a national origin, expressed in the contrast between the 
“twice-born” Aryan immigrants (afterwards the three castes of priests, warriors, 
and husbandmen), and the subdued, non-Aryan Sudras, elements of older social 
organisation are interwoven with it, and economic objects which to-day have 
without doubt a great share in its maintenance and further development, had also 
_ their influence in its establishment and progress. It is an institution which, 
conditioning as it does all the relations of life, is itself conditioned by all the 
vicissitudes which the life of the Indian races has undergone. In spite of the 
dogmatic formulation in the laws of Manu which say that the supreme Lord has 
assigned to the Sudra only the duty of service towards the three higher castes, 
development is not precluded at the present time. The four old castes of 
Brahmins or priests, Kshatriyas or warriors, Vaisyas or husbandmen, and Sudras, 
or excluded, have at this day very little practical significance, when we see how 
the geographical situation of their districts, how their occupations and callings, 
have given rise to modifications whereby the 14,000,000 of Brahmins alone are 
split up into hundreds of sub-castes incapable of intermarrying and disqualified 
from handing food to one another. What a distance is it from the Brahmin 
pundits of Behar in their spotless robes, and the haughty priests of Benares, to 
the potato-growing Brahmins of Orissa, half-naked peasants, whom no one would 
credit with their caste, were they not marked by the dirty scrap of Brahmin thread 
round their necks! One may see Brahmins earning their daily bread as porters, 
shepherds, fishermen, potters, side by side with others who would prefer death to 
any manual labour for themselves and their families, and would die rather than 
take any food prepared by people of a lower caste. Even where they have gone 
far back from the idea of “atmospheric pollution,” as in the Tamul country, the 
horror of eating and drinking in common remains. A mixed marriage alone 
counts as a worse defilement. In the prisons of Lower Bengal, Brahmin convicts 
from Behar or the North-West Provinces are selected by preference to prepare the 
food for their gaol-fellows, as being in a position fairly to satisfy the caste-claims 
of all Brahmin prisoners. There are, it 1s true, only ten larger subdivisions of 
the Brahmins, five north and five south of the Vindhya range, but the provincial 
separation goes much further. Sherring, in his learned work upon the Hindoo 
tribes and castes, distinguishes 1886 classes of Brahmins. The Kshatriyas are 
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broken up into 590 subdivisions. Intermingling has much contributed to this. 
The prohibition of marriage between persons belonging to the same related group, 
and between those belonging to different castes, is not always strictly obeyed. 
The older history shows that marriages between men of higher caste and women 
of lower were regarded as allowable, and that the offspring of such unions held 
a position quite different to that of children sprung from unpermitted intercourse. 
Whole peoples of non-Aryan stock were on political grounds admitted into one 
of the higher castes ; and thus it will be conceived that in spite of the apparently 
high barriers of the caste system, mixed races predominate to-day in India as 
elsewhere. Yet caste, as a strictly close society, exercises a constraint upon the 
members such as no written law could do. Even in recent years expulsions and 
readmissions have taken place, setting the tyranny of the castes in a vivid light. 
On readmission into a caste, the culprit is buried up to the knees in the earth, his 
head is shaved, prayers and conjurations are recited over him. Then for purifica- 
tion he has to swallow a mixture of the five sacred substances, clarified butter, 
curdled milk, honey, two kinds of cow-dung. Finally he has to pay a fine 
according to his means. 

Whole races groan under the burden of filthy and degrading work, to the 
performance of which they are forced by neighbours who hold themselves for 
better men. Thus the Mahars of the northern Konkan dwell in low brushwood 
huts close to the Hindoo villages, and are compelled by the villagers, who forbid 
all other occupations to them, to remove carrion and rubbish. Economic con- 
siderations alone are capable of dealing with these prejudices. In Travancore the 
Pulayas count as the lowest class, and yet have to till the land and harvest the 
produce ; so that human food and temple offerings pass through the hands of 
persons whose mere proximity 1s a desecration. Economic necessities have in 
past times had a far greater effect in the formation and transformation of castes. 
The Vaisyas of the old system embraced the husbandmen, and therewith, in an 
agricultural community, the mass of the people. But with the advance of culture 
the Vaisyas partly ascended to the higher castes, partly transferred themselves 
to easier and more profitable occupations. To-day they are the tradesmen and 
bankers of India. “ Light of colour, with refined features, keen glance, intelligent 
expression of countenance, and courteous demeanour ”—such is the description 
given of them by that authority on Hindoo castes, the Rev. Mr. Sherring, who 
vainly sought in the Vaisyas for any reminder of their ploughing, sowing, reaping 
forefathers. There is no lack of cases of conscious striving after a higher position. 
The goldsmiths of Madras steadily opposed the supremacy of the Brahmins, and 
put on the Brahmin thread at their own pleasure. The quarrel led to a separa- 
tion of the castes in Madras into “right hand” and “left hand,” according as they 
admitted or rejected this claim. Similarly in Bengal the Dattas, a section of 
the writer caste, tried to get themselves ranked immediately below the Brahmins, 
while in Dacca the class of “oil-pressers,” retaining their name, rose to the grade 
of the money-changers and traders. Such cases show that Indian society is not 
organised with so unnatural firmness as the rigidity of its outer shell leads one to 
suspect, and that wherever the notions of caste and trade-guild run together, the 
way is open for economic influences to effect a transformation ; even though an 
element of cohesion is provided by the hereditary callings, the common security 
against want and calamity, the publication of ordinances for the traning, al yours, 
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the power to reward by promotion or punish by expulsion. The similarity of 
such a caste to a European trade-guild is heightened by attempts to fix the rate 
of wages by means of strikes supported from a common fund. No one can say 
where, in the Tamul hereditary groups of potters, weavers, and the “ five trades” 
that take part in temple-building, and are held in part worthy of the sacred 
string, the limits of guild and caste begin and end. In Surat the allied trades 
form guilds with council, president, and treasury, which override race and caste- 
distinctions. -In the village communities indeed the higher caste holds in theory 
the higher position ; but in practice it will occur that the dignity of village head- 
man falls to a man of so inferior caste that he cannot sit in council under the 
same roof with his subordinates. 

In no country in the world is the debasement of. the lower strata of society 
carried out and perfected with so intelligent cruelty and so consistently as in 
India. In the days before the suppression of slavery, it is no figure of rhetoric 
to say that they were treated not as men but as beasts. A report of 1850 0n 
the Pulayas of Travancore says: “Contact with them, even approach to them, 
is regarded as impure and desecrating. They stand body and soul at the dis- 
posal of their master, who buys and pays for them like cattle, and may chastise 
them, mutilate them, and even kill them. Even if these atrocities are not exactly 
permitted by law, no means exists of improving their position.” Incredible 
precepts were always applied with iron consistency and logic. In many districts 
even at this day the Pulayas may not use the public roads; in others they have 
to hide in the jungle on the approach of a person of higher caste, so that it is 
often difficult for them to move from one place to another. If they are set to 
work on the road, they must put up a sign to warn other castes of their presence. 
They may not come within ninety-six paces of a Brahmin. They are forbidden 
to visit the markets, and may not build their huts near a highway. If they wish 
to buy anything they lay down the money at a distance, and call out their wants. 
Even the missionaries have been unable to make any wide breach in these 
customs ; the most conspicuous result they have obtained is to be found in the 
proof—valuable after all in itself—that by dint of careful training, from these 
people, sunk in filth and ignorance, may be made persons as worthy as any 
Indian caste can show. It was no small thing that in 1875 the government 
of Travancore not only praised these outcasts for their good character and 
industry, but ventured to recommend them to others as models of loyalty and 
honesty. Christian Pulaya slaves have been flogged to death and their schools 
burnt down. Among the most cruel consequences of this crowding together of 
all the members of a nation who are deemed to have fewer rights, is its effect in 
mingling them amid the dregs of society—with those who have been cast out for 
good reasons. In South India the thieves’ castes are unknown, and criminals 
associate with the casteless people. In the north, on the other hand, they can 
‘often show complete organisations, of which the British administration has been 
able to avail itself in the interests of public security. The chiefs of a thieves’ 
or other criminal caste are well known, and these are made responsible for all 
crimes against property and others occurring within the district. 

The ethnographer looks at many peoples of India with a doubt whether he 
has before him a race or a class. The two notions have ere now been mixed in 
simple descriptions. In Painter’s work on the Pulayas we read that the Pulaya 
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“race” is reckoned as the lowest “class” in Travancore, and we find the difference 
between them and the Pariahs expressed by the following characteristics. The 
Pariahs eat carrion, wear the £udumz, speak a language distinct from Malayalam, 
and are the descendants of Brahmins who were seduccd into eating meat by their 
enemies, and therefore cast out. The Pulayas, on the other hand, seldom or 
never eat carrion, do not wear the kudumz, speak Malayalam, and have a tradition 
that they are descended from slaves. Among the motives of this separation, 
beside the hypothesis of Dravidian, Turanian, negroid descent, why should not 
the separation of a social race, brought about by social barriers, be mentioned ? 
Official statistics in British India count the hill-tribes, aborigines, forest-dwellers, 
as belonging to that stock for which no fusion with the higher Aryan breed can 
be proved. In that case it would be an anthropological conception. But when 
a hill-tribe gives up its hunting life, its half-nomad agriculture, migrating from 
one bit of virgin soil to another, the general instability of its existence, it is 
counted with the Hindoos. In this way missionaries and able officials have been 
constantly lowering the figures of the hill-tribes, which even thirty years ago 
were between 9,000,000 and 10,000,000. It is thus a conception based on 
stage of culture. Ultimately, however, a certain natural geographical basis cannot 
be denied to it, for these hill-tribes do not bear that name for nothing; they 
inhabit all the hill and mountain districts ot India from about Delhi to the 
Godavery and Cape Comorin. We. find instances in which one part of a tribe 
has come into a condition of servitudé,to fhe Upper, classes or castes of neighbour- 
ing peoples, while another has kept its Treetlom ity the hills. The Baralis belong 
to the same group as the Mahars, but are ndtjso degraded socially. Instead of 
accepting slavery they have preferred to roam aBoub pty the hills, where formerly 
the Hindoos of the Konkan practised man-hinting i a ot¥afiised expeditions. Of 
the Pulayas there are two main divisions, Eastern @ad Western, who curiously 
enough hold so much aloof from each other thatpthey will not eat together. 
One group are slaves to their neighbours, the other age comparatively free. The 
Neilgherry tribes also keep at different levels ; at the head of them are the Todas 
who live on the plateau, while four other and lower groups inhabit the slopes. 
The first regard themselves as the original inhabitants of the Neilgherries and 
lords of all the soil, making husbandmen render them a sixth of the crop. In 
the names of the Indian peoples may be found indications of the reciprocal 
positions. “Bheel” or “ Nishada” means “outlawed,” “condemned”; and the 
position of the Bheels towards the Rajpoots is peculiar. Some unknown influ- 
ence has here succeeded in modifying the caste spirit. Although outside caste, 
they are not regarded by the Rajpoots as unclean; and at the coronation of 
Rajpoot kings a Bheel handed to the sovereign the insignia of his new dignity. 

In the absence of caste among some Indian races we see nothing original, 
only a reaction from the exaggerated division, and in some cases an expression 
of the impossibility of carrying it out with reduced numbers and a general 
lower position of life. It 1s natural that the Pariah races should have no caste- 
divisions ; but it is more remarkable that great races like the Gonds, the Bheels, 
the Mhairs of Central India are equally casteless. All these are peoples broken 
up into numerous tribes under chiefs chosen by themselves or governed by an 
elective council. In many cases they may have come in as warriors and avoided 
uniting themselves in one organisation with the peoples they had subdued. 
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Among the Khols of Nag ore 
a totem-system, prevails. 

The rise of the Indian caste-divisions reache ack in tl 
peoples who inhabit India. Similar divisions are > never absent 
low stage of culture. We need only recall society in old America ane 
Polynesia, with its stringently enforced cleavage. By the time of the Ve 
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out of social distinctions. It isa Riaake to ree the migrate EOF ale of " old 
times as too energetic and unsophisticated to let itself be enclosed i int he | barrier 
of a caste-system. The Turcoman herdsman of Central Asia connects to thi 
day the idea of a husbandman with that of a lower rank of life; he will © D v) 
class himself as a warrior. The Rajpoots, who arrived in India ass mighty 
conquerors and founders of states, whose first appearance as horse-w | 
‘spearmen under military kings suggests Scythians, pride themselves on the m name 
of Kshatriya, and have to this day kept the character of a swaggering mil ary 
nobility. Even if their claim to a high antiquity is not rusted, pee 
Rajpoots did not cross the Indus till the fourth or fifth century of our €ra, it 
shoes how easily a race of conquerors among the conquered assigns an exagger- 
rated importance to itself. Only after many attempts did the Europeans weather 
the reef of becoming a caste themselves. 
Indian laws are not, as is apt to be said, of purely Brahminic origin; they — 
contain far too much of the conceptions and the statutes common to mankind, 
indeed these are the essential nucleus of them. But they have attained to their 
establishment by dint of priestly authority and in the spirit of the Brahminic 
religion, which gives them, viewed from outside, an eminently theologic, theocratic 
character. Even Buddhism has been as little able to alter materially the maxims — 
of law transmitted to it in a Brahminical garb, as to prevent the revival of caste, © 
which it suppressed. But this capacity for resistance in the laws of India is not 
in that part which was introduced by the priests, rather in what they include of 
the stock common to mankind. This is true even of definitions and usages 
which look like gross abuses of the hierarchy. Graul speaks of a sanctuary for 
Brahmin thieves and adulterers in Malabar, in the temple of Koonichery south- 
east of Calicut, where no power can touch them, even if they leave the place. 
No doubt this counts as one of the sixty-four anacharams or abuses which have 
been introduced by the Brahmins there. In the Indian game laws old ways of 
looking at things are latent; as when among the Males of Bengal the village 
headman claims half of the game killed, or when the slaying of a cat must be 
atoned for by the gift of salt to a child of the village where the cat belonged. 
Among the Veddahs of Ceylon again we find the hunting-grounds of the villages 
strictly delimited, and whoever kills an animal out of his own country owes a 
hind-quarter to the local authority. A description of similar collections from the 
Malay world applies to the barbaric laws of the hill-tribes and other minutely 
divided societies ; tribal feuds and vendettas are not wanting. A young Naga, 
in order to earn the name and tattooing of a man—the latter is different for 
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different tribes—has to show the head, hands, or feet of a man. In the morrang 
where these trophies are kept, Peal saw no less than 350 skulls hung up by 
strings or piled in the corner. 

The disintegration of great peoples into numerous little tribes is a common 
phenomenon of various origin. In western Central India the Baralis, the free 
men of the same stock as the Mahars, are divided into a large list of small tribes, 
each of which has an old name. Whole tribes, perfectly definable, are represented 
only by a single family. Here we have probably a case of family-tribes or clans. 
Thus Gonds, Bheels, Mhairs, and above all, Jats, were divided into family-tribes, 
with a leader at their head in war-time; but in time of peace each tribe was 
governed by a council of heads of households. Among the Gonds, however, it is 
mostly under the orders of an overlord, the Thakore, of Rajpoot extraction. In 
any case there is nothing racial in the organisation. At the time of the Goorkha 
War there were twelve larger and eighteen smaller Goorkha states, some of which 
had not even a nominal sovereign. Hence Frazer found in the circumstances 
of Nepaul something to remind him of the condition of the Scottish Highlands 
at the height of the feudal system ; and this was afforded still more in his time 
by the nineteen Rajpoot states in what is now, in the domain of geographical 
conceptions, Rajistan, each of which in its body of owners and rulers represented 
a family in which the prince was merely the first among his equals. Yet there is 
a deeper difference between what we call a nobility and these Thakores and 
Nawabs in the fact that there everything, which with us appears attached to the 
soil, is connected with blood-relationship. Property, village, town, state, frontier 
are movable. They travel with the clan, which does not take its name from the 
soil which it occupies and rules, but gives it to the soil. Even outside Rajistan 
the nobles often enjoy a great measure of independence, so that even in 
Hyderabad, after the Nizam had appropriated the sole sovereignty, the Umaras 
or Nawabs kept up their own troops independent of his army. The demands, 
increased in recent times, upon the administrations of Indian states, have been 
even less complied with by these small princes than by the greater. 

In India with its dense population large and powerful states have as a rule 
been formed by the invasion of foreign races with a capacity for ruling. We 
have already spoken of this. When the spirit of military simplicity has become 
extinct in them, oriental despotism puts forth fantastic flowers. The Indian 
people like to be dazzled by the display of pomp; even Englishmen have to 
surround themselves with a luxury alien to their nature. Indian princes rely 
upon brilliant armies, which indeed have seldom offered any stubborn resistance 
to the small forces of Europeans, and try by an arbitrary, senseless exaltation: of 
their own persons over the masses to attain a commanding height. In their 
presence every one must keep his mouth shut that no defiling breath may issue 
from it, and the prince’s coachman has to drive his horses standing, because 
no man dare sit in his lord’s presence. “Golden God,” the subject calls him, 
designating himself as “slave”; his food is divine and his birth an incarnation. 
A loyal attention on the part of the ruler to the good of his state, of which many 
cases may be noticed in China and Japan, has always been rare in the great 
Indian States. Rajahs and Maharajahs think a great part of their duty fulfilled 
if for a few hours a week they stand on a terrace to be admired from afar by 
their subjects. Even in the time of British supremacy there have been numerous 
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Casts 1 u rulers have had to be kept up by European residents to ’ 
better administra of their states. In 1831 Mysore was taken away from 
its ruler on account of misgovernment, and only restored to his descendant in 
1882. The Indian apparatus of government too has never, as in Eastern Asia, > 
been thoroughly perfected by the system of examinations and the arrangement 
of officials in ascending ranks. Attention to the welfare of the people was not 
the task of the state. For this reason no Indian state has filled up its own 
limits as permanently as China, nor extended beyond them by colonising ona 
definite plan. 

Under the despots freedom flourished only in small communities. The 
Afghans who have remained free in their mountains discuss state affairs at meetings 
where any elder may speak. Among the Banjaris of Central India every caravan 
forms a tribe under a leader freely elected by the men. The power of this Wait 
is unlimited, but can be taken from him by a unanimous vote of his subjects 
All the institutions of these people breathe a patriarchal simplicity. Trespasses 
against the public interest are tried by an elective court. | 

At present no really independent states remain in India. Sikkim, Nepaul, 
and Bhootan are in the domain of the Tibetan races. The so-called Native 
States, 300 in number, large and small, have a total population of 50,000,000. 
Whether protected states, paying no tribute and receiving no British garrison, or 
tributary, in return for protection, or allied and bound to entertain British troops, 
all are dependent. Their princes, if they give ground for dissatisfaction, incur 
blame and severe measures from their foreign overlords, and they have to appear 
from time to time at the Viceroy’s durbars. Some of them have benefited their 
countries by admirable institutions on the European model, but a larger number 
are content with an outward imitation of their European masters. 
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$17. THE IRANIAN AND KINDRED NATIONALITIES. 


The old Aryan population of Iran—Antiquity of the Turkish or Turanian element in Iran—The Tajiks— 
Afghanistan—The Galchas—East Turkestan—Persians—Persia and Islam—Dress, arms, dwellings of 
Persians and other Iranian stocks—Agriculture and nomadism ; irrigation; cattle-breeding—Persian 
industries— Political conditions—Tribes of the Suleiman and Hindoo Koosh mountains—Wakhanis— 
Kafirs—Peoples of the Tarim. 


NOT without reason did the Greeks place a great Central Asiatic Empire in 
Eastern Iran. In Bactria, Zoroaster arose, from hence the worship of fire spread 
westward and southward, here flowed the springs of Firdusi’s poetry, and here, 
since the Arab conquest, we still find purer Zend forms than in Persian. The 
Persians of Central Asia retain to-day more left of the old Persian language, 
undeformed by Semitic and Turanian influences, than the Persians of Persia. 
No one who knows the Iran of this day looks for the Iranic features in the people 
of Persia; Khanikoff sees more traces of them in the Tajiks, Rawlinson in the 
Wakhanis, Vambéry in both, as well as in the Galchas, Jemshidis, and Parsewans, 
than even in the Sassanid bas-reliefs. In Central Asia the Galchas are regarded 
as the most ancient Iranians. As far as sedentary civilisation reach ‘e hand 
across the Oxus to the Chinese, are Iranian elements to be 
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S=Turfan and Khotan. Northward they extend beyond Khojend to Jadj and 
Ft Binaket. Only in so far as beyond the Oxus they have always nomads dwelling 
™close beside them—and these not of necessity Turanians—can that river be 
called the frontier between Iran and Turan. 
= In the great belt of steppes which extends from the north-west coast of Africa 
==to the north-east border of Asia, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, numerous 
= settled peoples dwell as husbandmen, craftsmen, and traders. Ethnographically 
= and historically they are separated from the nomads, by whom politically they 
are ruled, or have been in the course of their history profoundly influenced. 
Those who have pushed in as conquerors and rulers are for the most part nomads | 
= of Turkic stock, while the subject agriculturists, traders, and artisans are equally 
= for the most part descendants of the old Medes and Persians. It is commonly 
. assumed that in old times the whole population of Persia was agricultural, and 
that nomadism was only brought in by the inroads of the Turanians. But this 
is contrary to the nature of the country, which in many districts must always have 
demanded the nomadic tending of cattle. Destruction of forests and heedless 
treatment may have diminished the fertility of the country ; but Persia can never 
have escaped the zone of dry climate to which it belongs by laws that do not 
change within a few thousands of years. Historic evidence refers the ancient 
Medes to the Turanian nomad stocks, while Iranian nomads lurk under the 
collective name of Scythians, and once had their quarters from the Black Sea to 
cast of the Jaxartes, from the Scoloti to the Massagetz. Iranian tribes were in 
Turkestan long before our era, at a time when agriculture apart from nomad 
cattle-breeding is inconceivable. The Kudatku-Bilik, the earliest native document 
for Turkish history, speaks of Tajiks and Sarts as already existing nations. 
Vambéry thinks that even by that time traces of Turkish were deeply imprinted 
on the Tajik language, and that the Sarts on the Middle Jaxartes were already 
linguistically Turkicised. 

How are we to picture to ourselves the primeval Aryan-Iranic stock of nearer 
Asia in respect of physical characteristics? We know one great branch—the 
Indian. Quite similar to this is the Iranian, as found to-day among the Parsees 
of India, the Gebirs of Yezd and Kirman, the inhabitants of Shiraz, and, finally, 
the Luris and Legs. Special emphasis, too, is laid on their difference in colour 
from the lighter Armenians and Jews. The mixture of fair and brown light-eyed 
individuals is stronger among the Tajiks of Turkestan, but also among the Usbeks 
of Ferghana, than among the Iranian tribes of the Pamir. In the hill-country 
about the Keria reside the fair, blue-eyed Matchins, a blend, it is said, of Aryan 
and Mongol. Many Beloochees are as dark as Southern Indians, so are whole 
villages in North-West Persia. The colour of the skin, deficient in flesh-tints, 
suggests thin coffee with milk ; the hair is copious, the beard strong—both dark 
brown. Pure Iranian Persians must, however, be scarcer than pure Aryan Indians. 
Everything in their position and in their life is favourable to mixture. They 
are exogamous and polygamous, and they obtain the clements of mixture from 
the Kirghis and Usbek stocks with whom they stand in relations favourable in 
many ways, from political and social causes, to crossing. Where they live in the 
most sheltered position, in Badakshan, the mountainous region on the Upper 
Kundus on the northern slope of the Hindoo Koosh, the neighbourhood of the 
Pamir renders the inroads of Turkoman hordes so frequent that the Pexsan- 
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spread the Afghans three or four times more in number, speaking Pushtoo, and 
. in bodily appearance suggesting a strong admixture of Turkic blood. First in 
the Turanian stratum come the Kizzilbashes, said to be descended from the 
mercenaries left behind as settlers by Nadir Shah, people of mixed Persian and 
Turkic blood, of importance through their courage, their prosperity, and their 
spirit of enterprise. They speak a later dialect of Persian than the Tajiks, but 
as “Shiites” are separated from them by a deep gulf. Even in the English 
service in India many Kizzilbashes are to be found, in the cavalry and in the 
Intelligence Department. Like them the Usbeks in Afghan Turkestan are 
masters of the Tayjiks, but held in check by detachments of Afghan troops. 
Lastly must be mentioned the Hazaras, equally of the Turkic stock, a purely 
pastoral people, poor and badly armed. They are said to have come into the 
country with Jenghis Khan. They have maintained themselves in semi- 
independence towards the governing stocks, and are treated in return with 
contempt. 

Situation and natural surroundings have preserved smaller groups of mountain 
peoples with their primitive characteristics pure and unalloyed. The Galchas are 
stronger, more courageous, more honest, than the Tajiks. The former are pastoral, 
the latter agricultural and trading ; the former are few in number, the latter are 
reckoned by millions. On the Kafirs, or Siahposh, and the Dards is bestowed 
the praise of being people, on the one hand neither fawning nor timid, on the 
other, more free from impertinent self-conceit than most other Orientals. With 
the Dards Shaw compares, from a linguistic point of view, the small nations of 
Chitral and Kunar, perhaps also the Siahposh. A more remote resemblance 
connects the people of the Suleiman range with them. The Galchas of Kohistan, 
Darwas, Roshan, Wakhan, Badakshan, Shighan—people of light colour with 
abundant hair and beards—are the remnants of an older extension beyond the 
Pamir. eastward, where Iranian traces reach to beyond Khotan. Here and there 
the black hair passes into brown and red. Brown, gray, and blue eyes occur. 
Horizontal eyes, curved thin nose, thin lips, small teeth, oval face (though also 
with projecting cheek-bones), small, close-lying ears, strong limbs, and high 
stature, easily distinguish the purer tribes among these people from the surround- 
ing Mongoloids. The only exception is in the mountain-valleys on the upper 
course of the Oxus, where there is much cretinism. Some of the smaller groups 
of the Galchas recall the mountain-dwellers of Europe, and their franker, nobler 
character marks them off from the Asiatics around. Thus, too, poor mountaineers, 
like those who live at the foot of the Zarafshan Glacier, with no trace of agriculture, 
in houses with mortarless walls of stone, having for their sole domestic animal the 
ishak, a half-tamed ass. Hospitality, patriarchal family, and communal life, 
monogamy, recall the Vedic ancestors of the Indians. 

That the entire population of East Turkestan, now amounting hardly to a 
million, was once of Aryan stock, is an opinion already expressed by Klaproth 
and Ritter. The things found in graves at Cherchen and other oases show only 
that a people rich in gold, who even put gold plates over the cyes of their dead, 
once dwelt here. The country was early inundated by the Mongols, and soon 
after the Chinese began to colonise it, bringing Dungans with them, while the 
Kokans or Anjanis immigrated from West Turkestan. Hindoos, too, and people 
from Cashmere and Badakshan, have mingled with the town population. Wars 
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often raged, depopulating whole groups of oases; then colonisation, voluntary 
or enforced, brought new elements, the mixing of which produced Tartarised 
Aryans. The last remnant of the “ Aryans beyond the Pamir,” a tribe of 1000 to 
1500 souls, was transplanted by Yakoub Beg, and Chinese were put in their place. 
Yakoub Beg himself was from Khokand, and filled all important positions with 
his countrymen, who in language and manners hardly appeared as strangers to 
the people of Yarkand and Kashgar. In the more remote steppe-districts, as on 
the Lob-Nor, the prevalent blend is more Turko-Mongol. Arabs and Afghans, 
too, must not be forgotten. In the country itself they distinguish two main 
stocks—the Matchins, who are said to have originally inhabited a. great part of 
the country, but now reside chiefly in the south-east, south of a line from Cherchen 
to Khotan, and the Ardbils in the north, mainly north of a line from the Ak-Sa 
to Kashgar. Prjevalsky notes Semitic traits in the Ardbils, Mongolian in the 
Matchins. The Chinese element has naturally permeated with most force in the 
towns, where Chinese officials, merchants, and soldiers have never quite disappeared, 
and in recent years have gained in importance. 

The Persian possesses the refinement natural to the child of an ancient 
civilization. Wit, poetry, elegance, but also a certain slyness of address, make 
him recognisable among a thousand. He is distinguished from his co-religionists 
by taste in dress, even to his shoes, with an almost feminine coquetry and a 
generally well-cultivated exterior. Just as he loves to adorn his body, so he 
embellishes his talk with figures and jests. The character which he himself 
describes as fusu/—a man of refined address, crafty, fond of gain, cringing to 
superiors, masterful to inferiors, superficially cultured—is frequent in Persia, and 
especially in Ispahan. The Persians have the reputation of first-rate diplomatists, 
negotiators, brokers. Even in India the Parsees stand of all races nearest to the 
English, and rise by their wits to situations unattainable by other natives. An 
often-quoted verse of Sadi says: “ Better tell a lie in kindness, than a truth to 
breed offence.” Praise is given to the art with which the Persian commands the 
expression of his emotions, his resignation in misfortune, his innate sz/ admuran, 
his moderation in eating and drinking, his tendency to accommodate others, his 
incapacity for refusing to promise a suppliant the fulfilment of his wishes. There 
is a proverb in Central Asia: “ His eyes are as wide open as a Bokhara money- 
changer’s.” Much praised, too, is Persian courtesy, but there is a good deal of 
falsehood in it ; a Persian deems himsclf bound to offer anything, however large and 
costly, that takes a stranger’s fancy. Politeness is natural also to the Beloochec, 
who, even among the lower classes, greets with a kiss of the hand and many 
mutual enquirics as to health. Persons of lower rank make to their superiors a 
movement of the hand from the knee to the ankle. Love of titles is extraordinarily 
common in Persia; “ Mirza,” “lIcarned,” is prefixed to the name, if “ Khan” or 
“Beg” is not appended. Pious people decorate themselves with “ Hadji,” the 
title of a pilgrim to Mecca, or names like “ Kerbelai,” “ Mcshedi,” from other 
pilgrimages. 

Their geographical position has caused the Persians to play a great part in 
the spread of Islam, which had to force its way between the Eastern Rome and 
Iran. Iran was the first to fall, and offered to the fanatics from Arabia an 
abundant culture and great facilities for extending their propaganda. Mecca 
had long been familiar to Persian trade, and Persians served in the host which 
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Mohammed led to victory. On other sides, too, Persian influence reaches beyond 
the borders of Iran. In Cashmere and Jummoo, Persian is the official language ; 
the Hindostanee of the Punjab is written in the Persian character and has many 
Persian forms mixed with it; it is the medium of intercourse for trade from 
Afghanistan to East Turkestan and to the west coast of India. Though repressed, 
the Persians still play a part in the Russian markets both in the south and in the 
interior. 

Dress among the hill-tribes is of wool, and dark in colour. The Siahposh 
get their name from the gloomy colour of their garments. Brown woollen coats 
and trousers, long felt stockings with leather soles, white or blue cotton turban, 
compose the dress of both men and women. The women wear long plaits. 
Ornament is rare, and everything except the turban is the product of domestic 
industry. Much in the Persian dress of to-day recalls the primitive features of 
the mountain clothing. The Persian keeps his head warm with the high fur cap, 
while exposing breast and feet to the cold. The fur cap, which has supplanted 
the turban, save only among Afghans, Kurds, and Beloochees, is explained as an 
inheritance from the Kayjars, and thus Turkish; but it had belonged from of old 
to the forefathers of the Iranians in their pastoral life on cold uplands. At 
present the Beloochee, when most simply clad, wears loin-cloth, grass sandals, and 
little cap, so that his copious weapons—shield, sword, gun, knife, bullet-pouch, 
etc., contribute materially to the covering of his person. But when he its in full 
rig his garments are stout cotton breeches, close-fitting below the knee, and 
prettily embroidered with red, and over them a similarly embroidered cotton 
shirt; a large turban and a thick woollen plaid complete the costume. The 
Persian dress consists of a shirt, of which wealthy people have two—reaching 
to the waist, and buttoning at the side—a doublet, mostly of cotton cloth, loose 
trousers, and a coat like a caftan of silk or cotton fastened round the hips. To 
these is added in cold weather a short cloak, often richly bordered with fur, and, 
for visiting, a long robe down to the heels, and quite concealing the arms. On 
the feet short socks are worn, only up to the ankles, and slippers or shoes with 
wide opening. The Persian likes talking of his clothes, and pays high for them. 

The dwellings are, in mountainous parts, built of rough stone and mud, in 
the higher mountains often of wood only, white poplar being used in the Hindoo 
Koosh. The larger settlements are surrounded with walls and towers. When 
entering a house in the highlands of Wakhan, one first comes on the horses and 
cows in their stall, then through a long narrow passage to the dwelling-room, a 
small and dirty apartment. In the middle stands a hearth of clay, with a hole 
above it to let the smoke out. The dome-shaped roof is carried by wooden posts, 
which stand round the hearth. On all sides open small rooms for the members 
of the family. The Kharotis, herdsmen of the Suleiman range, who support 
themselves on their herds of goats, and in winter also on pine-secds, live almost 
entirely in tents. The huts are lighted by torches. In Persia air-dried bricks 
are much used for building, which, when, as often happens, they are made of earth 
or road-sweepings, soon fall to pieces. The bricks of old buildings are used— 
in Teheran those from Rai. Building is very frequent, and no one continues 
what another has begun ; so the work is not durable. Houses, palaces, and whole 
villages are abandoned for a whim, on account of evil prognostics, or in case of 
death. The arrangement of the dwelling-rooms in the better houses follows the 
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general fashion of the East. The decoration of other than sacred places with 
carpets is not of Persian origin, but is to be ascribed to imitation perhaps of 
Europeans, perhaps also of Central Asian tea-houses. Only in temples and 
sepulchral chapels is it an old custom to hang the walls. Individual dwelling in 
homesteads is found not only in the mountains ; it is usual in the Cherchen oasis, 

The rule of the nomads has left its traces even in the peasant life of Persia 
Peasants often leave their villages, and go with their small possessions in search 
of new soil, where the landowner, more often Turkish than Persian by descent, 
has promised them a lower rate of taxation. One of the commonest complaints 
of a Persian landowner is that some neighbour has enticed away one of his 
villages. 

The greatest testimony which a Persian gives to the cultured condition of his 
forefathers is the constancy with which, amid storms and devastations, he has 
stuck to the tillage of the ground, that foundation of all culture. The Turkish 
proverb: “where there is earth and water, you will find a Persian,” indicates his 
satisfaction in the soil. Persia abounds in cultivable land, which, however, in 
most of the agricultural districts in the country, needs to be opened up by 
artificial irrigation. Every river is split up into an infinity of canals. Where 
the water reaches, there is life; beyond 1s desert. Even salt soil with steady 
irrigation gives excellent arable land. The sparse population, together with the 
apathy of the government towards every improvement in the husbandman’s lot 
and in his labour, is the cause of the defective development of cultivation in the 
country. Modern traffic arrangements are unknown ; the serfage of the peasantry, 
and the burden of taxation, form a further hindrance. Searching for springs, 
digging wells, laying watercourses, is the work of a special trade, the szukannr. 
These receive good pay, the danger of burial by falling earth in shafts of perhaps 
200 fect deep being considerable. The post of water-overscer, mzrab (in Turkish, 
subasht), is honourable, and in much request. There are numbers of underground 
watercourses ; these were formerly even lined with masonry, some of the conduits 
being many miles in length. Entire river systems have been transformed ; in 
Kurdistan one of the head-waters of the Euphrates was conducted into a head- 
water of the Tigris. The body of water its calculated according to its power of 
turning a millstone, sources being referred to as of two, three, ete., millstone 
power. Formerly ancient Iegal decisions as to the employment of watercourses 
were held almost sacred ; now it often happens that the water of a whole village 
is violently diverted. Great citics are to-day lying short of water owing to the 
destruction of their channels. Ispahan owed its flourishing environs to the 
waterworks on the Zenden; as the city has shrunk the irrigation works have 
fallen into decay. The system of dams for ponding back the snow water, which 
roused the neighbourhood of Persepolis into fertility, has gone to ruin, and the 
country is dry and desert. The imperfect, wheelless plough, which can itself do 
no more than scratch the ground, 1s easily replaced by the hoc. The neglect to 
use manure in by far the greater part of Persia is in curious contrast to the 
artificial manufacture of it according to old recipes from all kinds of offal in 
Ispahan and other places, where high towers for storing pigeons’ dung may be 
found. Threshing is done with a thing like a sledge, having runners sct, formerly 
with stones, now with iron. The chief cereal is wheat; rice is the foundation of 
the dict of the better-to-do ; millet and lentils of the poor classes. Horses are 
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fed on barley. Next to corn, vines and melons are most extensively cultivated. 
_ Mountain pasturage in the higher parts of the hill countries links on to terrace 
. cultivation in the lower warmer districts, which in Kafiristan attains the level of 
mulberry-growing .and silkworm-breeding. In Wakhan melons and apricots are 
found at a height even of gooo feet. Everywhere the chief crops on high 
ground arc barley, pease, and beans. Some groups of Afridis and Mohmands in 
the Suleiman range live by the charcoal trade. Undoubtedly forests, and there- 
with also water, were once far more plentiful than to-day. 

Beside fowls, sheep are almost the only animals which are killed in Persia. 
As an indispensable beast of burden, the Bactrian or two-humped camel ranks 
next to them. Even in antiquity the Persians were noted breeders of horses, 
and “sword and horse” were reckoned the attributes of a freeman; but the Arab. 
and Turkoman breeds are now far more highly valued than the Persian. The 
wealth of Badakshan consists of hardy though not showy horses and sheep. The 
inhabitants of Astor are, so to say, all mounted. In Wakhan, too, horses are the 
principal source of wealth, cattle and sheep coming next. The Shirvaris of the 
Suleiman mountains treat the buffalo with a kind of reverence. The district 
where these animals most abound is the hot and unhealthy Mazenderan. Cattle 
in general thrive poorly on the short hard fodder, full of salts, which ts all that 
they get in most parts of Persia. 

The frugal Persian’s chief food is chzllau, boiled rice with little grease ; next 
to it pzl/lau of rice, greasy and pudding-like. The celebrated Afghan pz//lau con- 
sists of lamb roasted in the hide and covered with a mountain of rice. <A thick 
rice soup, stewed with vegetables or fruit, forms, under the name of ash, the third 
national dish. Barley-bread is the symbol of the frugal Dervish life. Dough, 
leavened or unleavened, is prepared from coarse meal, and the bread ts baked in 
flat cakes on a hot plate, or in the ashes, or stuck on a hot cylinder of clay. 

Sherbet in its many forms is made of iced water with fruit-juice and essences. 
As is well known, the Persian kings of old had water brought for their drinking 
from certain rivers, especially the Zab. The nomad ancestry of the ruling class 
in Persia explains their liking for butter and sour milk. The part played by 
wine in Persian life we know from Hafiz and Omar. Carouses, accompanied by 
dancing girls, music, and dice-playing, are carried to the point of helpless intoxica- 
tion. Tobacco smoking, by preference through the margizleh, is practised to an 
extent unexampled even in the East. In East Turkestan the use of bang or 
cher—extract of hemp mixed with tobacco and smoked, or eaten as a sweetmeat, 
—meets with that of opium, which is prepared and taken in Persia also. Far too 
many low dens are devoted to both forms of enjoyment. The custom of tea- 
drinking also extends from the east to the foot of the Pamir, while coffee stops 
on this side of it. 

Of Persian industry, which is closely connected with that of India and Arabia, 
we have spoken above, as well as of the trade. Asin India, and from similar 
causes, there has been a retrogression in this respect since the time of Chardin 
and Kampfer. Dependence on locality is partly responsible ; almost every town 
destroyed meant the collapse of an industry. Cotton has its seat in certain areas 
about Shiraz; woollen shawls in Kirman and Meshed ; carpets in the province of 
Feraghan ; felt in Yezd; camel’s-hair cloth in Ispahan; silks in Kashan, Yezd, 
Tabreez, Ispahan, and Meshed ; leather goods in Hamadan; copper utensils in 
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scrupulously. His frugality seems to his Turkish neighbour astonishing. If a 
Sart grows rich, he builds a house ; a Kirghis in the like case buys a wife. Persian 
merchants are found from China to Egypt, from Novgorod to Colombo; and 
numerous Indians are active in their company. Tabreez is the great place for 
Turkish and European trade, Meshed for that with Afghanistan and Turkestan. 
The limited sea-trade is carried on in Arab vessels and European steamers. 
Political supremacy during the last centuries has fallen now to Persian, now 
to Turkish families. To-day a Turkish Khajar is sovereign in Teheran. Almost 
every demise of the crown throws the country into commotion, and these political 
earthquakes are often lasting and ruinous; but on the murder of the late Shah 
in 1896 his son was allowed to succeed tranquilly. The ruling housé in 
Afghanistan descends from Nadir, a Persian general, but has long intermarried, 
especially with the princes of Bokhara. In Persia only the north, with its dense 
population, largely permeated with Turkomans, and its many cities, is firmly in 
the hands of the Shah; and in Afghanistan only strong sovereigns have ever 
succeeded in uniting the numerous tribes. Like India, Iran has been the mark 
of invasions and immigrations, and the great tribal organisations to which these 
streams gave rise found especially in Afghanistan a system of mountains and 
valleys particularly favourable to thcir existence. The topographical features— 
sharply-defined rocky ridges affording admirable lines of defence and enclosing 
wide cultivable levels, accessible only through the ¢amgzs or natural outlets of 
the water, contribute greatly to the division of the people into provincial groups 
composed of two or three neighbour-tribes having their headquarters in the 
natural fortresses of the adjoining mountains. Thus the Logaris of the Logar 
valley consist of Ghilzais and Tajiks, the former speaking Pushtoo, the latter 
Persian. So again in the Lughman valley, under the collective name of 
Lughmanis, Ghilzais, Tajiks, and Hindoos dwell together, united by community 
of agriculture, and by tribal fights; in spite of which the Ghilzais look down 
upon the Tajiks no less than do these upon the despised Hazaras. It is just 
this provincial composition which is the strength as well as the weakness of the 
Afghan state. An interesting light is cast on the political conditions of the 
separate peoples by their position in regard to the historically important mountain 
passes. The Afridis on the south-east border of Afghanistan have from time 
immemorial reserved to themselves the rights of passage through the Khyber 
defile. Any one refusing to pay toll was attacked, plundered, or made away with. 
Never acknowledging any dependence on Afghanistan, a savage, lawless race, the 
Afridis have always been recognised by the paramount power in India as keepers 
and wardens of that, the most important pass in the Indus valley, and have 
even received a subvention from the British. But the widely different ambitions 
of the eight clans, which are again broken up into subordinate stocks and families, 
or Khels, never allow that salutary state of affairs to last. One clan fights 
another, each family has its blood-feud, while in some the predatory life is firmly 
rooted. Like them in warlike spirit, and equally independent, are the Mohmunds, 
somewhat more to the north; their neighbours to the west are the Shirwaris, who 
have a leaning towards Afghanistan. After them come to the south the Orakzais, 
no less independent, and then the peaceable Bangashes, who are obedient to 
England. The Khattaks and Khalils to the east of the Afridis have also 
submitted. The Bajaurs in the Upper Runar valley, inhabitants of a little stul 
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partly independent country, are indispensable as traders and porters in the traffic 
by way of the Kalik pass; and similarly the Pohwandis further west, for the trade 
between Afghanistan and Bokhara. The actual seats of these tribes may in 
general be determined, but this is not. the case with their boundaries. Their 
pasture-grounds especially are much intermingled, the more so that in winter 
some groups, like the Aka-Khel, go down into warmer valleys. 

The patriarchal government of the Galchas and the Siahposh, who only 
recognise village headmen, passes into despotism where, as in Chitral, it is 
possible to rely upon an Oriental monarchy, or where, as in Badakshan, perhaps 
Turks may be in sole power. The chiefs of these little states were long the 
terror of subjects and neighbours by reason of their slave-hunting. Quite lately 
the number of slaves going yearly from Chitral to Badakshan has been estimated 
at 500; hardly a single family is said to have gone unbereaved. Moreover, the 
democratic Siahposh and the Dard tribes of Chilas are merciless slave-hunters. 
In spite of the lofty passes of the Hindoo Koosh, Badakshan is connected by 
trade with Chitral, and has often been dependent on it. 

We may append here some words about the races on the border of Iran and 
India, who by language are partly akin to India, but locally and ethnographi- 
cally to the Iranian hill-tribes. The southern hill-tribes who have for a longer 
time been members of a great political whole, live and dwell in no more luxury 
than their north-Iranian fellows, rich as may have been the plunder gained by 
their inroads into the Indus valley. The men’s clothing of unsewn skins and 
rough buffalo-hide sandals, the women’s sacklike garments of wool, the low houses 
of rough stone, sunk on three sides into the mountain, the only woodwork about 
them being the lean-to door, rival in the Suleiman Mountains the simplicity of 
the dwellers in the Hindoo Koosh. The white turban extends throughout the 
hill country. The turreted walls that enclose the villages testify to the unceasing 
tribal feuds. Sheep form the basis of the live-stock, and next to them buffaloes 
and camels. Large herds of camels are found among tribes dwelling around 
frequented passes, as the Afridis of the Khyber. Most of the Wakhanis nomadise 
on the heights into which their village of Sarhad has been thrust at a height of 
11,000 fect. Formerly Kirghises used to journey as far as this for pasture, but 
have remained on the further side since the relations of the Wakhanis with the 
Alai-Kirghises, Shignis, and Kunjuks have been hostile. Numerous dwellings 
in the valley are only winter-shelters ; summer entices inhabitants and herds to 
higher ground. The language is like Dard, and is especially rich in archaic 
forms. The hamlet of Kila-Panja, where the khan of Wakhan resides, with its 
150 inhabitants, affords a standard of the conditions of the country. Among so 
small a constant population the question as to race can hardly be answered. 
Trotter speaks in one breath of Jewish physiognomies and Greck noses. In the 
corner between India and Afghanistan, on the south slope of the Hindoo Koosh, 
dwell the Siahposh or Kafirs,’ men of medium height, well built, light in colour, 
with brown hair and eyes, unlike both Afghans and Cashmerees. Their language 
is Indian, and recent ; and perhaps under pressure from Mussulman peoples, forcing 
their way southward and eastward, they first came into their present quarters in 
the ninth or tenth century, where they have since maintained their independence. 


1 Kafiristan, ‘‘ country of unbelievers,” is the name given by their Mussulman neighbours ; Siahposh = 
black-coats. 
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The bravest, most prosperous, and most hospitable person is the chief among 
them. Slave-hunting, fighting, and vendetta are the chief business of their men ; 
a post, in roughly human shape, indicates by inserted plugs the number of slain. 
Their clothing of goat-skins, woollen trousers, and stockings with leather soles 
sewn to them, is adapted to the bleak mountain-climate. The statement of 
Potagos that they do not squat when eating, but sit on stools at tables, is 
remarkable. 

The lowest level among all the steppe-dwellers of Central Asia is reached perhaps 
by the tribes on the Tarim and the Lob-Nor. Both speak an Iranian dialect, coming 
nearest to that of Khotan. If Aryan traits prevail on the Tarim, and Mongol on 
the Lob-Nor, it 1s not surprising, looking to the manifold intermixture. Common 
to both, however, is a dilapidated-looking exterior, due to their swampy surround- 
ings, draughty reed-huts, and bad food. “As one sails,” says Prjevalsky, “down 
the narrow winding Tarim, shut in by high reeds, one sees three or four boats 
on the bank, and beyond them a little open space in which a few square huts of 
reed are crowded. That isa village. If the inhabitants see a stranger they hide 
themselves, and peep stealthily through the walls of their huts. We go ashore, 
everywhere is swamp, and reeds; nothing else, not a single dry patch. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of the habitations one can shoot wild geese and ducks, 
and in one of these villages, almost among the very huts, an old wild boar was 
wallowing in the swamp.” Recds strewn on the ground serve at a pinch to cover 
the marshy soil. Even in the middle of March the ice of the winter is often 
found under this covering. Roofs and walls of rushes are no protection against 
sun, dust, and stinging flies, to say nothing of storms. In a temperature some 
degrees below zero such a dwelling is little better than a bivouac in the open. 
In the middle of the hut reeds smoulder in the little hollow which serves as 
fireplace. In the spring the young shoots of the reeds are eaten, and in autumn 
the heads are collected to make beds. In summer these heads are sometimes 
boiled into a tough dark mass of sweetish taste. The food of the people consists 
mainly of fish, which are caught in artificial pools. In spring ducks are also 
taken in nooses of twine. Instead of bread they east roasted meal. 

The clothing of the Kara-Kurtchins, made of kenxdyr, a fabric from the fibre 
of an asclepiadea growing in quantities in the swamps, consists of a sleeved jacket 
and trousers, with the addition of a sheepskin in winter and a felt cap in summer. 
On their feet they wear in winter wretched shoes of untanned hide. They line 
their summer cloaks with duck-skins dressed with salt, for cold weather, and the 
ducks’ feathers also serve for beds. These poor people are living in the Iron Age, 
but their axes, made at Charchalyk, resemble those of the Stone Age in having 
no hole for the handle. They are only bent sideways, and so fastened on. Two 
boats and a few nets in front of the house; inside, a cast-iron dish from Korla, 
an axe, two wooden cups, a woeden dish, a scoop, and a bucket of togruk wood ; 
a knife and a razor, kept by the master of the house ; a few needles, a loom and 
a spindle, belonging to the wife—this is their whole property. 
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§ 18. THE PEOPLE OF FURTHER INDIA, AND THE HILL 
TRIBES OF SOUTH-EAST ASIA. 


The Transgangetic group of races—What is meant by Indo-China—Indian influences in the West of the 
peninsula—Chinese in the East—Formation of states—Malay and Chinese immigration—The ancient 
Khmer civilization—Descent and character of races in Further India—Superior position of Chinese— 
Chinese language—Influence of Indian art—Dress, ornament, weapons—Towns—Agriculture ; cattle. 
breeding ; the elephant—Industries: Chinese monopoly; influence of China on trade an stry 
lesser arts in Further: India; trade; navigation—Society: position of women; affinities 
increase of population —Stavery—Administration—Splendouref courts in Further India—State-con 
and indefiniteness of frontiers—Political features of the so-called savages. 


COMPARATIVE philology shows the languages of Further India to be members of 
a great Transgangetic family of language. Historical records and geographical 
distribution make us recognise older and more recent layers therein—the former 
squeezed into the sea-board and the mountains, the latter spreading over the 
interior and along the streams even to their deltas. In Annam, Cambodia, and 
-Pegu—the eastern and southern borders of Further India—reside the races that 
have been pushed outwards, their languages being’as closely connected as are on 
the other side those of the Tai or Siamese, the Burmese, the Tibetans, and the 
Chinese. A whole sheaf of traditions point to the northern origin of the present 
peoples of Further India. The Burmese locate their oldest history in the Upper 
Irrawaddy basin; the Karens‘still further north, as far‘as Yunnan; the Siamese 
in Laos; the Annamites in Tonking. The rivers coming from the northern 
mountains form the deltas which are a feature of Further India ; Tonking, Lower 
Cochin China and Cambodia, Siam and Pegu are either entirely, or in their most 
productive and politically important sections. where people and towns are most 
abundant, low-lying alluvial districts. By their fertility, ease of communication, 
and populousness, they are as much distinguished as is the rest of Further India 
by hilly country, rich forests, and sparse population. Compared with the rest of 
Further India, these alluvial lands have a geographical, historical, and politica! 
individuality. It is with them alone that the history of Further India has for the 
most part to deal; the rest of the peninsula, especially in the east and in the 
centre, is almost everywhere the same impassable hill and forest-country, thinly 
inhabited by “savages.” 

In the historical and semi-historical period, Further India appears partly under 
Chinese, partly under Indian influence ; whence the name Indo-China came into 
existence. The peninsula cannot, however, be thus simply halved, for Indian and 
Chinese influences have relieved each other in Further India. India began earlier, 
and then siackencd ; China is always going on with the work, creating for herseif a 
far-reaching effect, especially through her economic activity. Otherwise, Further 
India resembles India in the character of its history, in which foreign invasions are 
ever alternating with intestine struggles. Indian attempts at settlement, conquest, 
and colonisation, in Further India fell before the beginning of our era ; and in the 
west and south, as shown by local names like Manipur, Ayuthia, Vaisali, occurring on 
both sides of the Bay of Bengal, were crowned with considerable if transitory success. 
Afterwards came a predominance of Chinese influence, pressing slowly southwards in 
the East, mastering Tonking wholly, Annam in great part, and iat J gaining the 
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India even before the immigration of Sumatra Mussulmans into Cambodia in the 
thirteenth century. Malay types, as the last two cuts show, are widely distributed 
among the so-called savages. The language of the Champas is Malayan. If the 
old Champa or Tsian-pa was really a coast-track from the Donnat to Tonking, it 
will be natural to recall similar Malay littoral kingdoms in the Archipelago and 
Malaceas. Points of resemblance with Battaks, Dyaks, and true Malays are 
asserted to exist among the Champas, just as Crawford was inclined to find in the 
Burmese points of similarity with Java. The so-called savages of Further India — 
belong, no less than the races which have pushed them into the hills, in great 
part to the Mongol stock. Poorer though they may be, politically subject, and 
plundered, yet they are not so far inferior to the rest of the inhabitants. : as the 
name “ wild tribes,” here quite inappropriate, might lead one to suppose. Catica: 
racial traits have even been claimed for Stiengs, Laos, and others. It is sorta 
that members of the Laos race in the hill and forest parts of Tonking are of taller 
stature, fairer skin, and decidedly pleasanter, simpler, and franker character than 
the lowlanders, upon whom they look down in a moral sense. The Bolows of 
the Upper Mekong, as described by Harmand, are a case. Others will not allow 
any distinction between themselves and their neighbours, and repudiate any 
descent from the Khas, Penoms, and the like. The Laos on the left bank of the 
Mckong say: “A Kha can be distinguished from a Laos only by the wide per- 
foration in his ear.” Their ethnographical marks point to Malay influence, perhaps 
Malay origin. The Nagas,a fishing people on Lake Tale Sap, or Bienhoa, to whom 
Buddha preached his gospel so effectively, were of the same stock. The probability 
that the more vigorous northern races pushed southward even earlier becomes 
very great when we see how the same fate befell Hither India, and how nomads 
again and again invaded China from north and west. The admixture of Chinese 
elements in quantities throughout the east and north of Further India is a matter 
of history till quite recent times. The population of Tonking strikes one as quite 
Chinese. The islands and coast districts, as far as the foot of the Cambodian 
hills, are occupied by Chinese, and of the population of Siam they are said to 
form one-sixth. Leaving aside the peculiarity which Chinese crosses, as is reported 
also in Formosa, are said to possess in common with Jewish, that the Chinese 
blood always breaks through, and does not easily lose its strength, this extension 
indicates a powerful influence on the breed. Chinese, as more active, freer from 
civil burdens, better off, and often more civilized, are preferred by native women; 
and their offspring, the Minhuongs, approach the Chinese in activity and influence. 
Every busy town of Further India, even smaller ones like Pnompenh, bear the 
Chinese stamp. 

The ruins of Further India do not lead our view to so remote a past as those 
of Egypt or Babylon, but they carry our knowledge somewhat beyond the few 
centuries which here make up the historical period. In the Kha country we 
have dolmens. Bronze and stone implements have been found in the huge “kitchen- 
middens ” on the coast of Cambodia. Where now dwell the small and mostly 
poor tribes of the Mois and their kindred, Banams, Sehdans, Banars, remains of 
cities on the rivers of Annam and the Laos country prove that one or more states 
existed here whose citizens possessed a developed artistic taste. Whether the 
Mois, whose name denotes simply “men,” are their descendants is an open 
question, The district of Bassak too has its ruins. The remains of Ayuthia 
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short, sturdy, and Mongolic ; lastly one noble, refined, gentle, almost classic ; the 
old Cambodian type idealised. | 

Though Mongoloid racial characteristics, such as breadth of skull and a height 
little exceeding 5 ft. 3 in. in men, predominate among the population of Further 
India, we can nevertheless, as we go south and west, establish an even striking 
modification of the type. Naturally the Tonkinese stand very near to their 
Chinese neighbours; with their square figures, small] stature, olive-brown com- 
plexions, they must recall the Puntia of the province of Kwang-tung. When we 
come to the Annamites the departure is stronger, though Chinese admixture still 
appears clearly in the Thos on the frontier, who cultivate the ¢/:czum or Sturanix ; 
and in the population of Lower Cochin China we see a mixture of Chinese, Malay, 
and Indian elements, as also in the Pali elements in the Cambodian language 
are Indian. The Khmers of Cambodia are said often to resemble the lower 
castes in India; while among the Kuys of the Laos country Garnier even came 
across Arab features. The Siamese are described as uncouth, undersized, more 
like Malays, the Laos as more like Chinese, and smailer of stature than the 
Burmese, whose more powerful figures and sharper nobler lineaments have most 
accord with the Indian hill-tribes in the north-east. 

The dark skin-tint seen in Further India is not in harmony with the prevailing 
Malay cast of feature. The colour of many persons is like old polished bronze. 
It is sometimes said that it grows darker towards the south, but this does not quite 
agree with the facts. The Khmers, indeed, the “ black inhabitants ” of Cambodia, 
mentioned in old Chincse reports, the Phuongs, Stiengs, and Chams are among 
the darkest. The Annamites, however, are lighter than the Siamese and Laos, 
the Mois again are lighter than their Annamite neighbours, and the Chinese 
settlers in Further India are conspicuous as specially light people. The lightest 
are said to be the Rodchs of Cambodia, who for this reason, and on account of 
their strength, are in demand as slaves. Several of the “wild” tribes are lighter 
than Siamese, Annamites, and their fellows. Thus we have not to assume a simple 
cleavage into older and darker, newer and lighter elements. In a native classifica- 
tion from Cambodia, the Khmers are the darkest, then come the savages in the 
east, the Malays, the Chams, and last the Siamese. Forcign influences have here 
to be taken into consideration of which history knows nothing; and these can 
only be Malay and Indian. Intermixtures can be pointed out in numbers. 
Internal migration from Cochin China to Cambodia and Siam has been very 
considerable, especially under French administration, and a great Annamite colony 
has settled on the Cambodian lakes. There are said to be a small number of 
dark descendants of Portuguese in Cambodia. So long as Further India was 
still warlike, the resulting slavery brought many foreign elements into the 
country. According to Yule the population of Ava and Amarapura consisted, tn 
the ‘fifties, to a great extent of prisoners of war, Kathé, or Munnipooris, and 
Assamese. 

In character, in intellectual and moral disposition and training, three different 
stamps are recognisable, depending certainly quite as much on racial distinctions 
as on differences in the stage of culture. The few unalloyed children of nature, 
such as live in the hill districts from Tonking to Burmah, as Mois, Stiengs, and 
Shans, are described as honest, industrious, fond of freedom. They live thinly 
scattered but over wide areas, the extent of which expresses the limited power of 
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of the Chinese is always dignified, and they wear at least the semblance of thinking, 
He thinks the Siamese perhaps the most tender-natured of all these peoples. 
The Annamites are reckless gamblers. Neither they nor the Tonkinese are of 
warlike disposition. The French met with no determined opposition till they 
encountcred the “ Black Flags” of Chinese origin. 

The superiority of the Chinese to all natives of Further India is generally 
recognised. Bowring indeed found the Malay characteristics in a refined form 
among the Siamese; but that higher perfection was lacking which 1s attained in 
China. This lies not only in wealth and mercantile activity—the first European 
embassies that visited the Court of Amarapura were received only in the presence 
of Chinese traders—but all these countries look to China as the land of money, 
power, knowledge, and ability. Their government is more oppressive and 
arbitrary, public security is less, national sentiment 1s weaker. The Tonkinese 
are distinguished by a preference for old European uniforms ; while the Chinese, 
accustomed to his old-inherited practical dress, will have nothing to do with them. 
The difference extends even to small things. We call the Chinese dirty ; but in 
cleanliness the Annamite stands almost lowest of all races. All that is called 
science in the east and.south of Further India comes from China. The entire 
library of a learned man in Annam still consists of the writings of Confucius and 
Chinese works on medicine, astrology, and the like, while the literary language of 
Annam is pervaded with Chinese words as Turkish is with Arabic. Siamese 
literature has adopted translations from the Chinese, several in more than one 
version ; and their style shows similar influences. Chinese, the language of culture 
in Further India, is spoken far and wide, understood and written yet farther. 
Among the Khmers we first enter the domain of Indian literature ; their literature 
consists of philosophical and religious works in Pali. Burmah too, the language 
of which serves many non-Burmesce races in Further India as a means of inter- 
course, uses Indian writing, and its literature is fed from Indian sources. 

The architecture and sculpture of Further India were once under Indian 
influence on a very different level from that of to-day. “The discovery of the 
ruined cities of Cambodia,” says Fergusson, “is the most important event in the 
history of Eastern art since the uncovering of the Assyrian ruins.” Burmah and 
Siam also show magnificent remains. They received impulses from the Indian 
colony in Cambodia ; but at least in their architecture the sharp, the hard, the 
fantastic, predominate. The older Burmese buildings show a remarkable pre- 
dilection for the pointed arch. A wild undisciplined fancy comes to the front 
wherever the thought 1s not killed by the expression of it. The ideas transported 
from Ceylon also perished in the process of building. Beside the temple of 
Kandy—which, through the skilful distribution of light and shade, or the appropriate 
display of a few good statues, produces a solemn, majestic, and impressive effect — 
the Siamese temple with its abundance of frippery and tinsel from Chinese shops, 
and its hundreds of statues, resembles rather a plaything than a place of worship. 
When the power of Cambodia declined, the centre of gravity for the development 
of culture in the south of Further India was transferred to Siam. The pyramidal 
bell-towers of Ayuthia, the old capital of Siam, by no means fine in execution, 
but in their general effect no less grand than graceful, link on to the later develop- 
ments of Khmer architecture. If the Indian affinities of Khmer art are established 
beyond doubt, their display here in the south of Further India is obscure, and not 
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a black cap with gilt ornaments, covering the long knotted hair, and having on 
either side gauze appendages, embroidered with gold thread, and sticking out a 
foot to the rear, like the wings of a dragon-fly. The four lower ranks wear a 
similar cap without the wings. Chinese shoes with thick white soles are uni 
versally worn. A thick tablet of ivory held in front of the breast, or a smaller 
one hung from the neck, serves as a mark of rank. Attendants bearing indispens 
able articles, like pipes, betel-boxes, paper, writing-materials, and tea-things, hold . 
a high position; and a military mandarin further has his sword, in a sheath of | 
wood or japanned copper inlaid with mother-of-pearl, carried in front of him. On 
the Indian side of the peninsula we find among the Siamese the wide trousers of — 
Southern Indians and Malays, with a sash; also a kerchief round the breast,a— 
jacket of gold-embroidered brocade, and a small helmet-shaped cap of black — 
velvet or silk with gold pattern. The great Shan turbans, requiring some 16 
yards of cloth, and, like all the garments of these people, indigo-blue, also recall 
India. The inferior tribes, Mois, Khas, Stiengs, and others are content with a 
hand-breadth of cotton cloth round the loins for men, a scanty petticoat for 
women, reduced, for hard work or hot weather, to a mere flap hanging down 
behind. Necklaces of glass beads and shells, thin rings of copper or brass, worn 
in negro fashion close together on the forearm, and ear-studs of wood or metal, 
such as are affected by the Laos of the most easterly districts, serve as ornament. 
A small vest in the Malay style, worn by the Kha women, is more ornament 
than clothing. To many of these tribes, as the Mois, gold has not found its way 
and silver is hardly more valued than copper, which is widespread and universally 
used for ornaments. The abuse of European uniforms has pervaded the south and 
west, but not the east, where Chinese culture maintains a footing, But quite in 
the interior Laos chiefs may be seen wearing European shirts over their state- 
clothes of silk. 

The Tonkinese have never reconciled themselves to the pigtail, which indeed 
is not national even among the South Chinese ; but they let their hair grow 
free, and gather it at the crown with a brooch. The Siamese cut it to cover the 
crown of the head, the women sometimes dressing it to a flame-shape with a | 
metal pin. The Annamites enlarge this shock with artificial pads, which may be 
_ seen for sale in the markets. The Annamites have indeed no stronger beards 
than the Siamese ; but when we enter Annam by the Laos frontier we meet with 
the scanty but carefully cultivated Chinese beards and moustaches, not found in 
Siam or Laos. 

The widespread plaiting industry, especially highly developed among the 
Shans, furnishes the straw and bast hats, good for protection against sun and rain, 
made chiefly from the fan-palm. The conical Annamite men’s hat covers the 
head like an extinguisher down to the shoulders, while that of the women, broad 
and flat, looks like the cover of some big round box. Two silk ribbons with 
tassels hang from the brim down to the knees; and in the crown is stuck a little 
mirror, wherein the fop may admire his narrow eyes, his little nose, and teeth 
black with betel chewing. 

Ornament is never in excess. Even well-to-do Annam women are often to be 
known only by two balls of amber in the ears, or by chains of silver and amber, to 
which a health-giving power is ascribed. On this account men wear them when 
their wives are with child. Mandarins wear rings; and where sumptuary laws 
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axe not in force, even poor men’s daughters break out in large silver rings on their 
famgers. Long nails, especially on the left hand, are a mark of rank and learning. 
Eminumerable copper buttons on the tunic are also an ornament in Northern Laos. 
"MH attooing was once very common. The Annamites say that they took to it long 
mgo by direction of one of their kings, in order to elude the sca-monsters when 
fKAshing. At the present day, with the exception of some smaller peoples, it is 
found only among the Laos, who execute it in the Polynesian manner with needles 
ffastened together. Formerly, indeed, the inhabitants of the Laos country were 
«iivided into tattooed and untattooed, the former being subdivided into those with 
gzreen and those with black tattooing ; but the custom is dying out. In Northern 
K_aos, however, people are found covered with tattooing like Marquesas Islanders. 
4,mong the Kayens only women are tattooed, and the Tahoys tattoo only the 
wipper lip. Compression of the feet occurs seldom or not at all in Tonking. 
€ircumcision is of course practised by Mussulmans, but also by Chams and some 
meighbouring tribes. Filing of the teeth with stones is reported of the Banars 
and other wild tribes of Further India. 

Weapons have in the eastern kingdoms a Chinese character ; and, indeed, 
Chinese armies have crossed the frontier often enough. The Annamites wear 
Chinese uniform, and, as in China, the matchlock and the spear are the usual 
weapons ; but spears with curious heads, halberds, and tridents are more frequent. 
In the war of 1883 the mass of the Annam army was still armed with them, 
Bows and arrows are going out of use. Till lately troops could be met with 
carrying oval leather shields, two-thirds the height of a man, a relic of ancient 
warfare. Often all weapons are surpassed in importance by the inevitable bamboo 
cane, with which the soldiers are stimulated and punished. Generally it plays an 
important part ; there is not a living soul in Annam to whom the whistle of the 
cane 1s not a familiar sound. Just as little as in China is there here an original 
clearly-defined armed force. The inseparable companion of the Kha or Moi 
fighting-man, popular also with others, is the crossbow ; in well-furnished houses 
there is a large one for elephants, and smaller ones for stag and roe. Miniature 
crossbows are used by children as toys; perhaps also by witch-doctors. The 
arrows have iron heads, said to be often poisoned. The bamboo quivers are 
often decorated with pretty carvings; these are, among the Stiengs, Indian in 
character. Harmand saw among the Khas a bamboo arrow, without an tron head, 
go through a board two-fifths of an inch thick; but he could not succeed in setting 
the cross-bow, though the Khas managed it ina moment. A _ sword-like knife, 
slightly curved, is used for cutting through brushwood, and also in battle as a 
spear-head. A stout pike is used in hunting the larger animals, while a small 
dagger-like knife with crooked handle is worn in the girdle. 

In laying out villages and houses, especially those on piles, the notion of 
defence is very general; but where there is fear of pirates, as on the Lower 
Song-ka, the settlements are drawn back from the water. The Annamite, says 
Morice, lives either on the water or on the mud. The villages are enclosed by 
palisades or thorn-hedges. Spikes of bamboo hidden in the grass render every 
approach unsafe ; they are placed even round the houses. In the centre of the 
little place, surrounded by the huts, a small platform is raised on a tree-stump for 
the night-watchman,. Amulets against mischievous spirits hang on trees and 
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terminate in little sand-heaps. For fear of bringing ill-luck into the place the 
people even decline presents. The places where the wild tribes dwell cannot be 
called more than hamlets. A Kha village, miserable though palisaded, beside a 
Laos village with its coco-palms and mangoes, and the inevitable pagoda in the 
middle of the smooth-trodden place, looks like a gipsy encampment. Its fortifica- 
tions alone redeem it from the character of absolute hugger-mugger. The Moss 
and Khas often live at the height of a house on swaying poles or tree-stems with the 
top lopped off. Their huts consist of a rickety framework, covered in with leaves 
and reeds. The sides are not upright, but slope inwards, and in the better houses 
the timbers are carved. Among people who live in security and prosperity, like 
the Kha Duons, the premises of the house are enlarged to a big family hut, with 
an altar in a transverse room at the back—the “ancestor” chamber. Among 
the Laos and the Mois such a house is 100 to 120 feet long and 50 feet broad, 
and the floor is 8 or 10 fect above the ground. All round stand _ store-huts, 
several often raised on posts. In the thickest, most remote forest one often comes 
unexpectedly upon little huts on shaky posts, containing the chief valuables of a 
family or clan. The countless Chinese settlements are at once recognised by the 
more solid work in stone and mortar. 

Towns large and small contain a Myoung, a town within the village, enclosing 
within a square of planks 10 feet high and some 80 or go yards in the side,a 
better class of houses with handsomely carved timbers and pointed roofs, covered 
with shingles. Thus in Annam the square of the priests’, officials’, and soldiers 
town stands in the middle of the tortuous suburbs, and within this square the 
square of the palace, in the middle of which a spire indicates as it were the 
“hub” of the kingdom or province. The Chinese fashion is also expressed in the 
decoration of town gates as far as Hué and Saigon. The picture of the citadel 
of Ffue—square, with sides nearly two miles in length, above the pinnacles of which 
no pagoda, no monument rises, only here and there the ridge of a roof in coloured 
tiles, or a green tree, is quite Chinese. In Siam, too, the Chinese subdivision in 
provincial or district capitals 1s carricd out; Bassak, as a provincial capital, 1s a 
Myoung. The frequent shifting of the capital, which only in the course of this 
century has caused Burmah to be governed from three places—Amarapura, va 
and Mandalay—s charactcristic of the stage of culture. We can conceive how, 
as Bastian says, “ Mandalay 1s, indeed, a capital adorned with purple and _ gold, 
but in spite of all its splendour wears only the appearance of an assemblage of 
tents, to be struck to-morrow and replaced afresh elsewhere.” Further India can 
show no citics so great and permanent as those in which Chinese millions dwell. 
In Bangkok, with tts 600,000 inhabitants, the largest city of Further India, the 
larvest tradiny-houses and stores stand on rafts or piles in the Menam, the back- 
waters of which form the busiest streets. But even when Kampfer wrote his 
journal of travels in Siam towards 1700, Bangkok was only a little group of 
factories and warehouses, and -Ayuthia was the capital. In Annam we find one 
side of the rooms occupied by a raised floor which is the place of the family, and 
on which no slave may set foot. At one end stands a sacrificial table, beside the 
domestic altar; at the other, a little table for tea and betel, and the copper 
spittoon. 

Nearly all the races of Further India attend to agriculture with equal zeal. 
The Shans do better with artificial irrigation and tea-planting than their masters 
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the Burmese, so that they even export tea to China. The Laos lay on their wild 
tribes the task of growing rice for them, and at the appointed time they descend 
‘into the plains and gather the crop. Similarly Annamite emigrants employ the 
Mois, who are subject to them as slaves, in growing rice and laying out fruit- 
plantations on new ground. Rice-growing predominates. Throughout the east 
the Chinese method of husbandry is unmistakable. Of the exports, rice often 
forms three-quarters, even in value. Siam, too, where agriculture is far less 
thorough—only a quarter of the country, and only half even of the fertile Menam 
valley, being, it is said, under cultivation—used to export considerable quantities 
to China. In 18go0 five-sixths of the exports consisted of rice. The conditions 
of the soil are so favourable to rice-growing that only in the north of the Laos 
country is maize to any extentimportant. Rice is the chief article of food, to which 
though probably wrongly, the indolence of the Siamese has been ascribed. In the 
lowlands of Tonking inundations of the Song-ka often devastate the rice-crop, in 
spite of the dykes 20 to 25 fect in height, with which groups of villages have 
surrounded themselves for common protection. A special kind—the glutinous 
rice—is grown for sacrificial purposes. In Annam, also, agriculture is highly 
flourishing. A French traveller calls it “a sunny land, of full rice-fields, sweet 
potato plantations, mulberry-trees, castor-oil, and maize, with men everywhere 
digging, hoeing, fetching water.” The quantity of villages shaded by areca and 
coco-palms produces a truly cultured landscape. Here the dankul-nut, Aleurttes 
trtloba, rich in oil, forms a chief object of cultivation. Tea is grown in Northern 
Annam and in Tonking ; but well-to-do pcople use only the imported leaf. So, 
too, Tonkinese silk is less valued than Chinese, but is exported for special 
purposes ‘to China and Japan. Just as in China, the embankments of the paddy- 
fields are planted with mulberries. The plantations of sugar-cane are mostly in 
the hands of Chinese ; they come every ycar in large numbers from Amoy, and 
rent the land for a small yearly sum. The cane which they grow is in turn sold 
by them to the Chinese owners of sugar-mills. The cultivation of pepper and 
cardamoms, of the cinnamon-acacia in Siam, and of indigo in Tonking are also 
practically in Chinese hands. All these products, as well as the valuable woods, 
went to China until Siam was opened up to European trade. Unfortunately 
agriculture in Siam is heavily burdened by the system of leases and monopolies, 
under which taxes are levied not merely on the individual trees but on the tale of 
coco-nuts, the quantity of oil, even the brooms made of the Icaf-ribs. Wild rice 
is given to horses and gathered for men in times of dearth, when lotus-fruit also 
serves for food. 

An important part of the economy of these peoples is their share in the vast 
timber-felling industry about the sources and on the upper waters of the Salween 
and the Menam. Teak in the first place, then ebony, and sandal-wood, and agila 
(Aguillaria agallocha) are the objects of this industry. Bastian speaks forcibly 
about the teak-cutters, Shans and Laos, less often Siamese and Burmese, to whom 
the Chinese bring spirits, tobacco, and other luxuries, in order to take back with 
them what money there is among the group, by keeping the bank at their nightly 
gambling-parties. The plough is almost universally known. The heavier Chinese 
hoe, resembling the English, has been widely spread by the Chinese in the north 
of Further India, the native tool being too light for thorough work. As an 
implement for drilling holes for seed and for breaking small the soil, the Khas use 
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a pointed club of hard heavy wood, ingeniously fixed with cross-bands into the 
split end of a bamboo. 

The buffalo is the most important domestic animal of Further India, for, 
apart from its value as a beast of burden, it likes swamps, and the important 
function falls to it of kneading the soil of the rice fields with its ponderous body. 
It is most frequently found in Laos. In Upper Annam buffalo-carts are seen; 
otherwise, except elephants, man alone is in demand for the transport of goods 
Next to the buffalo comes the Indian humped ox, and a small, lean, Indian breed 
of cattle. Among the characteristic sounds of a Laos village-scene are the clang 
of the wooden bells on the home-coming buffaloes, and the shrill trumpeting of 
the tame elephants being led to water. Ox-races are a great sport in Cambodia 
The small Laos horses are esteemed for their carrying and climbing powers 
Further India is the land of tame elephants ; the Laos and their wild neighbours 
are particularly clever at taming them. The enormous carrying-power of these 
animals is a source of great economic advantage to thcir owners; and it is no 
wonder that the kings of Annam monopolised not only ivory, but tame elephants 
The king of Cambodia had three hundred of them. The extensive use made of 
elephants in these countries somewhat explains the imperfect arrangements for com- 
munication. “The Laos,” says Harmand, “have no nced to trouble themselves about 
the road ; in a trice the elephant roots up trees in his way, tears down the creepers, 
smashes through the bamboo thicket, and never forgets the dimensions of the load 
he is carrying. If you have an elephant you need no roads or bridges ; he climbs 
up and down places that would puzzle a goat.” 

The diet of people in Further India consists in great part of rice, accompanied 
by fish and tropical fruits. Owing to the greater poverty and smaller capacity 
for work, it is much less plentiful than in China. Barrow declares that a Chinese 
spends more on food in a week than a Siamese in two or three months.  Betel- 
chewing extends as far as the south of Yunnan. In Tonking no official, notable, 
or citizen allows himself to be seen in the strect without a servant carrying the 
elegant case that contains his betel, tobacco, areca-nut, etc., and in the case of 
learned men also brush and ink. Opium also, in spite of high duties, has won a 
large domain in Tonking and Siam, owing to the influence of the Chinese. Tea 
is grown and drunk in Tonking, Annam, and the Shan States; in Burmah the 
upper classes are fond of it. Here, too, the Ieaves of a large-leaved species of tea 
are caten as salad. Of spirituous drinks there ts a light rice-brandy ; also the 
fermented juice of sugar-cane and pinc-apples. 

The coast-fishery, as far down as Siam, is to a great extent in the hands of 
Chinese, who combine it with a little coasting trade, ineradicable piracy, and, on 
the Chinese frontier, smuggling on a gigantic scale. The islands off the coast in 
the Bay of Tonking are inhabited exclusively by Chinese. The holothurium or 
sca-cucumber, frefang, and the sea-weed called agar-agar, are gathered here by 
them and sent to China. On some islands they have settled in small numbers, 
at others their ju’ <s call in passing to take in provisions, and offer prayers and 
sacrifices to some sacred image. In the interior the I_aos are clever and diligent 
fishermen in the old arms of the Mekong, while in their low-lying, yearly-inundated 
and easily-dammed lands the Cambodians possess excellent fishing-grounds, so 
that they are able yearly, with the help of Chinese, to export quantitics of salted 
and dried fish. Late in every year some 20,000 persons travel from Cambodia 
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and Cochin China to the shores of the lake, then swollen, where they live in pile- 
dwellings, and fish. 

In the trade with Further India, China imports raw materials of consequence, 
cotton, silk, sugar, metals, precious stones, in return for opium, silk, copper and 
iron goods, dried fruit, woven goods, and endless small articles, even porcelain. 
Hence it may be recognised that industry 1s not up to the Chinese or Japanese 
level. Of the taste of the Khmer architects and sculptors, whose decoration 
reminded the French in its general effect of late Gothic work in their own country, 
it is at most among the goldsmiths that anything survives. According to all 
evidence most is at the present day done in Tonking, least in Siam. In the former, 
cabinet-work and wood-carving are highly developed, and Tonkinese lacquer and 
mother-of-pearl veneering are famous; but metal goods are almost entirely 
imported from China. By ancient laws the Chinese are not allowed to export 
raw metals. Inlaid work of especial beauty is made at Hanoi from the shells of 
a river mussel. There is in that town a special “Rue des Incrustateurs.” 
Porcelain forms an important part of the imports from China, even going by 
Rangoon to Burmah ; a blue kind of Japanese pattern is made in Annam, it 1s 
said by Japanese immigrants. The numerous precious stones of Further India, 
especially rubies, the famous jade of Mogaung, and the amber of Hukong, are 
sought and mined by Shans and Kakhyens, and brought in a rough state to the 
Chinese, who farm the works, for further treatment. The Laos and Chinese bring 
iron ploughshares to the Burmese and Shans. The Sedangs are the blacksmith 
race of Further India, who smelt and forge iron in seventy villages. In Crawford's 
time Chinese in large numbers worked the silver mines of Burmah ; and the gold, 
silver, and iron mines in Tonking, of which we hear so much, were started by 
Chinese. The Siamese bring the ore to the furnace where Chinese workmen 
are employed, and sell it incredibly cheap ; the iron being shipped off to Bangkok. 
The tin mines too are mostly worked by Chinese companies. The best artists 
and artisans in Bangkok are Chinamen, and all the tinmen, blacksmiths, and 
tanners. The Burmese have always obtained a great part of their cotton goods 
from the Coromandel coast and from China, spinning and weaving being little 
attended to among them. The looms of Further India cannot turn out heavy 
silk stuffs like the Chinese. The Siamese do not know how to make paper either 
so well or so cheaply as the Chinese, and have also to leave shoemaking to them. 
In lacquer the Shans achieve better work than their Burmese neighbours. The 
Chinese lacquered goods of plaited bamboo from Nyoung-oo near Pagan are 
famous. Wages are much lower than in China, but the cost of living is even 
less. “ People work for nothing, and live for less,” says Crawford. Hides too are 
exported to China; and all this goes through Chinese hands. “The Siamese 
attends only to his religious duties.” 

Siamese art is a copy of Chinese models, more rarely of Indian. Stone 
images, even gigantic granite statues, are imported from China. The Siamese 
show less independent taste than the Chinese; there more recent temples are 
overloaded with gilding. Chinese theatres are always playing in Bangkok ; and the 
theatres of Siam and Annam are far inferior. There is more independence about 
the lesser arts in Burmah, where the forms of ornament follow the Indian model 
in being predominantly geometric. In bell-founding the results are at once gigantic 
and artistic ; while in filigree and embossed work Burmah is hardly behind China 
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The people of Tonking and Annam, like the Japanese, were in old times 
forbidden to leave the country on shipboard. Hence they travelled by land only 
in any considerable number, from Cochin China, for example, to Cambodia and 
Siam. Further, they lacked capital for greater enterprises. Chinese junk: 
managed the greater part of the trade from the ports of Annam and Tonking — 
Haifong has a future before it; but in the first period after its opening six times 
as many Chinese junks entered as European vessels, and the value of the imports [ 
from China, European and native fabrics, opium, silk, porcelain, tea, etc, was 
estimated at one-half that of the total imports. Till quite lately the only coast 
navigation in Tonking, even in the most important districts, was in the hands of 
Chinese shippers at Hong-Kong. They sailed chiefly on the king’s account, and 
collected the tribute in the provinces. The decline of this navigation, which the 
French, under the pretext of putting down piracy, treated very oppressively, has — 
turned out to the benefit, not, as may be supposed, of the Tonkinese, but of 
shippers practically European, especially German; that is, owning craft im 
European style and under European flags, manned by mixed crews of Europeans 
and Chinese. For the history of southern and eastern Asiatic dealings it s — 
important to note that the Japanese once had a trade-colony on these coasts at 
the port of Faifo, from which at the end of the last century they were driven by 
the Chinese, or as others say, recalled by an edict of their sovereign. Even in 
1889 three-fourths of the export trade in Cochin China was managed by Chinese. 
In Siam, too, the most important part of the foreign trade went on with China, 
especially to Canton, Amoy, and Ning-po, and was carried entirely in clumsy junks, 
Chinese in shape and commanded by Chinese, but built in Siam. Of late steam 
communication and direct connection with European merchants have caused 
Chinese navigation to decrease. As every man on board does business wherever 
the vessel calls, and a junk of 600 tons carries ninety men, the number of trading 
Chinese may be imagined ; also the incapacity of this trade to keep abreast of 
the increasing production in these countries, and demand for exportation, of raw 
materials, rice, sugar, etc. 

For river navigation the people of Further India construct long “ dug-outs.” 
Hard-wood trees, above all, teak, are more plentiful here than anywhere else on 
the earth. Long and narrow, with a chisel-shaped projection at each end, the 
canoes of Laos type, found everywhere, recall Malay craft. Shipbuilding on a 
large scale after European models has been attempted with little success in Annam 
and Siam. 

The overland trade again is chiefly with China. Chinese in numbers reside 
in the little trading-places in the interior and on the frontier. Between Burmah 
and China they trade from Bhamo on the Upper Irrawaddy, which can be reached 
by steamers from Rangoon. The chief article is cotton from Burmah for Southern 
China. The Chinese used to buy all cotton except the smal] amount used in the 
country, till 1854, when the king took into his own hands the cotton with all 
other branches of trade, advancing money just as the Chinese had done. From 
Bhamo the goods are taken to China by great caravans of 500 to 1000 men. 
Every man has several pack-animals, some as many as 15 or 20. Marco Polo 
mentions their big dogs, compared, perhaps with some exaggeration, to mules for 
size. The main road leads up the Irrawaddy valley to Bhamo, and thence to 
Yung-chang in Yunnan. From Mogaung in the Shan and Singpho or Kakhyen 
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. country roads go to Assam, Yunnan, and Bhamo. There are also some frontier 
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trading-towns in Northern Siam. To the favourably situated town of Zimme or 
Chiengmai especially many thousand Chinese traders come every year, having had 
to travel for months through the mountains in order to bring their woollen and 
metal goods on pack-animals to the markets of Siam. But the next thing is 
that they drop every kind of retail trade, and play a part as brokers and money- 
lenders, keepers of gambling-hcells, and mining speculators in the Siamese pro- 
vincial towns. They have the largest bazaars in Bangkok. “ Hundreds of 
Chinese boats,” says Bowring, “are vibrating up and down the river, calling at 
every house, penetrating every creek, supplying all articles of food, raiment, 
and whatever ministers to the daily wants of life. They traffic with the interior 
wherever profits are to be realised” ; and are masters in the art of demanding and 
plundering, not to say squeezing. . In Cambodia the Chinese, through their rami- 
fications in all the villages, command the entire trade. They export cotton 
(buying up the whole crop in advance), rice, ivory, pepper, and dried fish, and import 
the products of Chinese industry. In Tonking, while it was independent, the 
Chinese alone of all the neighbours had the right to trade, by virtue of China’s 
suzerainty over Annam. They used it at markets and fairs, in mining and in 
industry, and, next to that, helped the king to make the most of his profitable 
monopoly of the rice trade. Trade-routcs after the Chinese pattern have been 
laid down in Tonking and to a smaller extent in Annam—1in the Song-ka Delta 
a very complete network of canals, the embankments of which serve as roads, in 
the rest of the country poor roads with resting places at regular distances. One 
main road leads from Hué to Saigon, a distance of 300 miles. All main roads 
lead from Tonking to China. In Cambodia we find remains of old granite-paved 
roads. | 

Monopolies of every kind and every extent have been founded at various 
times by the governments of Further India, and have done more and more to stunt 
the love of labour and spirit of enterprise. The traditional right of the sovereigns 
to monopolise the ability of skilful craftsmen, without paying them in proportion, 
has always created only small centres of higher development. At Hué nothing 
was produced, outside the articles in ordinary use, save a little inlaid work ; while 
among the missionaries, who were protected from the royal monopoly, real master- 
pieces of this minor art were executed. With them industry made progress, seeing 
that as the demand grew it was better paid. In Siam some dozens of duties and 
monopolies bring in the greatest part of the state revenues. Almost all are 
farmed out to Chinese, and these have the right of entering a debtor’s house and 
taking what they find. Behind them as protector stands a nobleman of the 
kingdom, who has made over the monopoly to them for good remuneration. In 
Annam and Burmah it has been customary to monopolise the rice and cotton 
trades; in Siam at one time only the king and nobles could trade, and the 
economy of the country suffered. 

The coins and weights of Further India as far as Siam bear Chinese inscrip- 
tions, for which cause the importation of spurious pieces from China is frequent. 
Zinc coins have spread far and wide from Tonking and Annam. A string of 
them, value 1od., weighs 2 lbs.; and as 3000 of this small change are required to 
pay a dollar, the burden becomes incommodious. The kwans of the Laos are 
600 zinc coins on a string of straw, and are worth rod. Besides these, there 
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are in Annam large copper pieces, worth six of the others. These usually lie in 
the state treasury, and are used only for presents. In Burmah the coin used} 
for small payments is of lead, which here has to silver the ratio of 1: 500. Silver 
and gold are used for large payments, the reckoning being by weight, the Chinese 
tael, value 6s. 6d., being the unit. In Siam spherical ¢zkhal-pieces, with the king's 
signature, are current. Since the conquest of Burmah by England the rupee 
has come in. It is significant that gambling counters of porcelain and lacquer 
are also in circulation, the issue of which is a privilege of Chinese gambling-house 
farmers. 

The position of women approximates to that in China ; among the “savages,” 
especially the strictly monogamous Kuvis, it is not seldom better than among ther 
more civilized lords. The Annamite women are accused of immorality, not found, 
we are told, in Tonking and China. The industrious, habits of the Tonking 
women are highly praised. They carry heavy loads to market, row more than 
the men, working the steering-oar with their feet, and at the same time keeping 
an eye on the baby lying in the bottom of the boat and the pot of rice simmering 
on the fire. Polygamy is universal among people of quality. Where Chinese 
administration prevails marriages are officially signified. Where Buddhism reigns 
in full rigour, as in Siam or Cambodia, widows and widowers often enter celibate 
communities of bonzes. In Cambodia widows regularly go for three years into a | 
nunnery and cannot marry for that interval. In the countries of Further India, 
which are saturated with Chinese culture, the full significance of the desire for 
children is connected as elsewhere with ancestor-worship. The penalties for 
parricide are most severe, but the murder of a disobedient child goes unpunished. 
Coffins are welcome presents from children to elderly parents. That the increase 
of the population is to the glory of the sovereign and the good of the state holds 
good not only in Chinese parts of Further India but also in Burmah, where, 
however, it is practically effected by the incorporation of prisoners of war in 
thousands. In fact, the population of the lowlands is everywhere dense, even if not 
equal to China; on the other hand, it 1s extraordinarily thin in all hill countries, 
which from Tonking to Cambodia are occupied by almost independent hill-tribes. 
Exposure of children is less practised here than tn China, its place being taken 
among the poor by the sale of children. 

Among the forest-races of Further India, marriage has a Malay character. 
Purchase is clearly conspicuous in the Mo1 custom whercby a daughter leaves her 
parents only when her future husband can indemnify them by the gift of a slave. 
If he is not equal to that, he must stay in his father-in-law’s house and work. 
Something similar takes place also in Annam. The slave, however, must never 
be sold. Gautier notes that in a Moi household the real master is the child, who 
is cherished and tended with extraordinary care, and brought up with great 
kindness. 

The social organisation of Further India its not so claborately bureaucratic as 
that of China. The great importance of the nobility reminds us of Japan; and in 
Cambodia and Burmah we have Indian institutions, of which there is also a 
slimmer in Siam. In Cambodia the royal family stand in the first class, almost 
a caste; in the sccond are the descendants of the old kings of the country, 
Third come the preams, the Brahmins of India, and fourth, the servants of Buddha. 
The lowest place is held by the labouring population, husbandmen, fishermen, 
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artisans, shopkeepers. These are nominally free, but have to render service toa 
lord and most liberally to the state. In addition there are the slaves, specially 
numerous in Siam and in Cambodia, in whose ranks is much of the best labour- 
-power in the country. A creditor takes some of his debtors into his house, gives 
them food and clothing, usually insufficient, reckons any damages they may do 
against them ata high figure, and regards their labour as the interest of their 
debts. Cambodia and Bangkok are among the greatest slave-markets of the 
East. Beside the slaves for debt there are state-slaves, and slaves for life, who 
are mostly taken from the wild tribes. Kidnapping is universal. Among the 
Mois coman denotes slave-hunter, pirate, and also avenger ; the vendetfa in many 
cases taking the form of capturing a member of the hostile family. If the 
taxes in some province of Siam that has been visited by failure of crops or sick- 
ness, especially in the Laos country, fail to reach the expected figure, the officials 
make raids upon the wild tribes in bordering districts, and thus cover the deficit. 
Among the Mois slavery assumes a humaner character. A well-to-do person 
acquires slaves by buying children, three to eight years old, and bringing them up 
with his own, making hardly any distinction ; the possibility of being sold is a 
remote menace. <A slave can marry his master’s daughter, but the menace 
remains over his head. Only the children who are born to a slave in the house of 
his master, the master may not sell. Public opinion would express itself against 
unreasonable ill-treatment of a slave no less distinctly than it would look upon 
the flight of a slave as a crime which it 1s the interest of every free man to punish, 
or would regard the harbouring of such a slave by a neighbouring tribe as fair 
ground for a blood-feud. 

In the various kingdoms the administration corresponds with the profound 
difference between the Indian and East Asiatic conceptions of the nature of the 
state. In those of Chinese-Japanese type the subject enjoys more lavish protec- 
tion, greater quietness, and freer movement; his capabilities are not smothered 
under an oppression which makes him into a slave, and squeezes out of him 
whatever seems worth coveting. In these countries the people consists of in- 
dividuals who work and earn for themselves and for the state in comparative 
freedom and independence. The strictly regulated education of the official class 
at least guarantees a somewhat higher rank for qualities of intellect and character 
than the Burmese and Siamese custom of distributing provinces and districts on the 
“eating-up” system, whereby offices are sold by provinces and districts to dignitaries. 
The holder keeps himself upon his office, and gives the balance to the prince ; until 
the lowest “eats” part of a village or a few families, and seasons his meal with what 
he can make by selling justice, since there is no crime, however heinous, the 
punishment for which cannot be bought off. An attempt on the part of some 
Burmese dignitaries, with European help, to bring about some moderation of the 
excesses due to this system brought to its promoters only a bloody reward, and 
to the country none whatever. In Annam an official receives a low salary, with 
fixed rations of rice, and a private soldier, besides a plot of ground, gets one 
franc per month. Officialdom in Annam possesses a secure basis below it, for 
under the Huyén, to be mentioned hereafter, stand the individual village presidents, 
and for many purposes a number of villages form a district. In general the 
French have retained this system, replacing only the highest officials by adminis- 
trators. The village-president is elected for a year by the council of elders, and 
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confirmed by the governor. At his side, though really above him, is the village 
council, consisting of hereditary members, whose decisions he has to execute. The 
village-president has to keep two registers. One contains the names of all land 
owners, with details as to the nature, value, and productiveness of their property, 
the second of those who possess property of any other kind. From the data of 
these books the poll-tax is settled. Those who do not appear in them form, toa 
great extent, a roaming population, who are oppressed and persecuted indeed, but 
at any rate have nothing to lose and no services to render. The traditional 
assignment of certain species of revenue is often curious; in Siam 10 per cent 
of the sum levied on brothels goes to the maintenance of the public roads. 

Direct taxation takes exclusively the form of compulsory labour. Fully as 
the system of farmed monopolies is developed in Siam, the government still 
demands of all inhabitants, men and women from sixteen to sixty years, except 
Indians, Chinese, and Europeans, besides their taxes, personal labour service for 
some months in the year. Any one unfit for it has to pay, and the receipt isa 
string round the wrist, sealed in wax with the official seal. Besides the usual 
taxes, Chinese pay a poll-tax every third year. They are not liable to be 
tattooed ; but all Siamese are tattooed, usually on the arm, with marks showing 
to what province they belong, and if they are slaves, their servitude to a 
particular master is also indicated. The last government tattooed on the back 
of the arm, the present does it on the front. 

The laws are copied from China, but have something of the savagery of the 
blood-feud in them. Formerly at Hué boys from the provinces whose parents 
had been guilty of some state-crime were kept at court, as relics of a family 
which had already fallen under the headsman’s axe, till they were grown up, that 
when they had reached full understanding, and not before, they might be executed 
for the trespass of their relatives. Asiatic insensibility must not be overlooked ; 
the majority of Annamite criminals would prefer capital punishment to the term 
of years in the bagnio of Pulo Kondor which French humanity has substituted 
for it. Widows and orphans of executed criminals had to pass the remainder of 
their lives in wretched places of banishment where they might associate only with 
others of the same class. Espionage, as a means of regulating the machine of 
administration, ts officially recognised and organised. During their visits and 
conferences in Annam the French saw pcople, with no mandarin’s tablet, forcing 
their way in everywhere and going to and fro in every direction ; these were the 
people who had to spy on the mandarins, and who were in their turn watched by 
others. The last King of Burmah but one, the so-called Mindoon King, who was 
raised to the throne from the indolent tranquillity of a monastery, and always kept 
up intimate relations with monks and ccclesiastics, founded a society of semi- 
monastic lay-brothers, who called themselves “ Hallowers of the Sabbath,” and 
acted in the country as spics for the king upon the officials who levied the taxes ; 
and the condition of the people is said to have been matcrially improved by this 
peculiar method of control. 

In comparison with the despotism of Burmah, and the autocracy, limited by an 
aristocracy, of Siam, the monarchy in Annam and Tonking is rather democratic— 
a bureaucracy with a prince at the head. Naturally in practice a wide field 
remains for Asiatic despotism, but in spite of that a certain degree of communal 
autonomy, of personal liberty, and of promotion by merit prevails. Officials 
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the decisions of these sovereigns show. The King of Annam’s privileges a 
empty smoke. He alone may use yellow in his flags, his clothes, his writing- 
paper, the clothes of his servants, and his elephants; he alone may go through 
the central opening of the gates, hunt in the province of Hué, kill small birds 
build houses of two stories, or use ironwood in them, and pronounce or writ 
certain sacred words. King Hialong (1796-1820) left at his death a gold casket 
with certain fans, which his successors one after another were to open at ther 
accession, and which contained these sacred words. 

In the west more echoes appear of Indian absolutism, which lacks th 
redeeming quality of care for the people’s welfare enjoined in China upon the 
sovereign and his officials. This feature also predominates in external politic 
It was this purely predatory policy which inflicted upon the smaller states 
exorbitant tributes and military burdens; in the same domain China is held to 
show more intelligence and moderation. The kings of Burmah regarded then- 
selves, after the Indian model, as unlimited lords of their land and people, and 
took of crops and revenues just what they pleased. They traced their descent 
indeed from the Sakya kings of Kapilavastu, but with few exceptions all the 
Burmese kings of this century have been cruel despots. In Cambodia, too, the 
king was absolute and despotic, pocketing nearly all the public revenue, and 
disposing of it at his good pleasure. 

Hué, like Pekin, has its ceremonial office, resembling that of our Lord 
Chamberlain. Its main business there is to see that a strict distinction is 
maintained between the insignia of various ranks, especially the mandarins’ 
umbrellas. The hammocks of higher officials are made of red cotton or silk; 
literatz of lower rank have them of blue, and slung from a large red pole with 
gilt ornaments. Visits of state may be paid only in the hammock, with umbrella- 
bearers and runners armed with sticks. The French declare that before the visit 
of their envoys in 1873 it took the mandarins a full month to settle the nature 
of the requisite visits, and the order in which they were to be paid. As we have 
seen, among the presents which Siam received from the court of Pekin in return for 
its tribute were eunuchs well versed in ceremonial ctiquette. 

What the ambition of these courts was when their means were greater than 
they are to-day may be seen from the remains of the palatial buildings of the 
Khmers in Cambodia. No doubt that was another Cambodia—more populous, 
richer, and in some respects more cultivated. Rice-growing formed the basis of 
its agriculture. Roads were laid on the dykcs, which rose above the districts 
inundated by the Mekong, and the streams were crossed by stone bridges of many 
narrow arches. The towns were walled and rectangular; in the centre rose the 
places devoted to religious worship, containing libraries, which by reason of the 
ants were built of stone and stood on piles in water. Beside the pagodas were 
monasteries and schools for the novices, and in the immediate neighbourhood the 
king’s palace, a little city in itsclf, within which the astrological observatory also 
found a place. These palaces had roofs ornamented with gold and coloured glass, 
and walls of polychromatic tiles. On the bas-rclicfs of Baion and Angkor Vaht 
may be seen processions of kings preceded by military bands, mounted spearmen, 
archers wearing helmets, foot soldicrs in armour, with spear, axe, and two-handed 
sword. The warriors are followed by hundreds of women, probably the guard of 
the innermost palace. Then come the dignitarics in gilt palanquins, the metal 
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betel-boxes carried by their servants and the scarlet umbrellas held over their 
heads being ornamented according to their rank. Next appear the queen and 


‘her suit on costly litters, and lastly a host of palace-servants with rich vessels, 


little pagodas, idols, and models of the giant temples. Then the king himself 
upon an elephant in goodly trappings, and after him soldiers on elephants with 
gilt tusks and rings and chains about their necks. In his hand he holds the 
Prea-khan or sacred blade of the Khmer sovereigns ; umbrella-bearcrs surround 
him on every side. The procession is closed by a number of horsemen. Before 
the kings were performed athletic contests, races in “dug-outs” painted to look 
like dragons, animal-fights, horse and ox-races. They attended the representations 
of the Brahmin mysteries. Nautch-dances were among their favourite enjoyments. 
They went in great state on the water to gather, and present with other offerings 
in the temples, the lotus-flowers which rose out of it. The peculiar blending of 
religious and political ceremonies may still be seen in Siam. At the “ water- 
festival” the men repair to the pagoda, drink “the water of the oath,” and renew 
their oath of allegiance to the king. As they return they sprinkle cach other 
with water, as is also the custom at the “feast of the line” and at the dedication 
of a child. In Cambodia the astrologers are still a special caste. 

Here there is no question of an exclusive national polity, such as China and 
Japan have created in the greater part of their domains by the incessant operation 
of culture. The population of Siam is composed of Chinese, Malays, Siamese, 
Laos, Cambodians. Besides these there are the “ savages,” who, however, have in 
the north been largely converted to Buddhism, aud have settled down near the 
Laos villages. In Burmah the Shans have been estimated as numbering half the 
population, in any case they occupy the entire north. In all these kingdoms the 
ruling races are always only fragments, who are either at war with the rest of their 
fellow-citizens, or plundering them, or just letting them alone. Hence the undefined 
frontier zones to the kingdoms of Further India, as for example between Annam 
and Siam in the Mekong district, where remains of towns and fortresses show that 
the Annamites had once established themselves, and marked out three provinces, 
but some decades ago either deserted them again, or rather constituted them a 
neutral frontier zone between themselves and the Siamese. This treatment of 
subject peoples, looking for results rather to lapse of time than to force, has its 
origin in Chinese statecraft. The sharp frontier-lines which our maps and our 
books lay down between the states of Further India have only a theoretic value. 
It is a mere fiction that the Tamuok forms the boundary between Khas and Laos, 
and that all to the east of it is liable to pay tribute to Annam. When Bock 
gives the Mekong and its tributary the Mekok south of 20° N. as the limits of 
the Shan States, he is just as much and just as little right as other geographers 
who drew this line further north. . 

“The hen betrays her nest by cackling, the bird hides hers in the thickest 
boughs,” says a Siamese proverb, praising the fortunes of a race that lives in 
seclusion. Closely connected therewith is the system of interposing small, half- 
independent principalities between the larger states. In the zone between China 
and Burmah especially there have been a mass of little hill-tribes, each with 
its own chief. Their relations to one another, to Burmah, Siam, and China, 
were extremely obscure ; they paid tribute, in individual cases, to all three, but 
at least to the first and the last. To what blunders and muddles that leads 
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Fastern Himalaya to the eastern range of Further India, and from the 
‘hich surround the middle courses of the Irrawaddy, the Salween, and 

aa far into the Chinese provinces of Kwang-tung, Kwang-si, Kwei-chow, © 
and Yunnan, dwell peoples of Mongol or Malay appearance. Where 

; researches have been made, these in many cases manifest themselves a — 

| he great Tai or Shan stock, extending from Manipur into the heart of 

inan, and from Assam to Cambodia. Of this the Siamese form to-day the — 

only politically independent member, while traditions point to a great Tai State 
as once existing in the north of Further India and the south of China. With the 
exception of the Khassias and Palungs in Assam and Burmah, the so-called wild 
hill-tribes of Further India are always near kinsmen of their neighbours dwelling 
in the valleys and plains ; but they either have remained strangers to the progress 
made by these in culture, or have fallen from their level. From west to east 
appear, as members of these scattered groups in North-Eastern Assam, the Akhas, 
Daphlas, Miris, Abors, Midjis, and Mishmis; in the Indo-Burmese district the 
Guros, Khassias, and Nagas; in Burmah, from the Irrawaddy to the Mekong, and 
from the Chinese frontier to the Karen country, the Shans proper, who once 
formed nine states in Yunnan, and their kinsmen the Salungs ; in Yunnan, again, 
the Lolos, Miaos, and smaller tribes, who have made this province the least 
Chinese in the whole empire. The Miao-tse of Kwei-chow and Szchuan, and 
numerous smali fragments of races in other southern provinces of China, belong 
to this stock ; but hardly the boat-inhabiting Tankas of Kwang-tung, to whom 
the Chinese refer as equally aboriginal. 

Many of these peoples once spread more widely. The Shans certainly once 
extended further to the north, as local names in the Kakhyen country on the 
Upper Irrawaddy and Salween testify. In China these Tibetan, Burmese, and 
Siamese peoples were partly forced back, partly subjugated, and brought to adopt 
the Chinese language and customs, by the immigrant race, which gradually 
impressed a uniform stamp on the other races, and so created the Chinese people. 
Only in the most inaccessible mountains on the frontier are really independent 
races still to be met with. They are divided into three main 
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fan or Tangutes (already spoken of), a Tibetan race on the frontier of Kan-su ; 
Miao-tse, a Tai race between the provinces of Szchuan, Yunnan, and Tibet, also 
in small numbers in the less. accessible parts of other southern provinces ; Lolos, 
.a Burmese race in the mountains of Yunnan. The names Laos and Lava are 
+given by the Chinese to small peoples on the south-east frontier of Yunnan—that 
.. Of Lava-min being also given to the Burmese. Lolo seems also to belong here. 
; Lhe Mutsas and Lanlans, in the neighbourhood of Kiangtung, are doubtless 
~ Miao-tse and Lolos. The Linkuinlongs of Hoo-peh, who are said to have been 
subjugated in the fourth century A.D., have been quite merged in the Chinese 
population. It 1s naturally impossible to fix the numbers of the races who are 
not reckoned by the Chinese among their own pcople, and therefore never 
enumerated in the census. They have ceased to play a political part. No doubt 
their places of ahode arc still a hindrance to intercourse—neither soldiers nor 
traders ventured to make their way through their domains. It is surely no 
accident that risings against the Manchus have so often taken place in the scuthern 
provinces. But most now pay tribute to the Chinese, who in return give them 
kings without power, are satisfied with actual instead of formal dependence, and 
are content if by trade and usury they can suck them a little drier. 

The mountain-tribes in a great part of Western Szchuan are in a fair way to 
become genuine Chinese. Many have adopted the pigtail as a token of subjection ; 
Chinese dress and language are spreading ever further, and significantly enough, 
here also the women alone retain their peculiarities any longer. Among completely 
independent tribes the Zandis near Tatsian-lu, and the Loo-tse, 1200 men capable 
of bearing arms, near Atenze are mentioned ; more dependent are the Ya-tse, the 
Leisus, and the Mosos. The tribes that have adopted Chinese ways are more 
widely spread, but their boundaries grow ever more undefined as Chinese language 
and culture encroach on all sides, and one special feature after another drops out. 
The fact of reading and writing being taught only in Chinese causes the old 
Burmanic Lolo language to disappear all the faster. Hybrid languages of 
Chinese and the various local dialects are very common. During the Mussulman 
rebellion in Yunnan some neighbouring tribes marched at the invitation of the 
Chinese against the Mohammedans, who retired before them sooner than before 
the Chinese. By cleverly playing off one tribe against another the Chinese aii 
succeeded in completely subjugating the once Seereital Leisus. 

It is in the north of Further India that these races have retained most 
cohesion and independent importance. There, in many forms, reside the Shan 
peoples from the valley of Assam to Cambodia, and from Munnipoor to Yunnan, in 
the region bordering on China, Burmah, and Siam, in numerous small tribes under 
princes called Tsawbwas, who stand in a position of more or less formal depend- 
ence on some neighbouring state. A large part, bounded on the east by the 
Upper Mekong, and on the north, west, and south by the three countries above 
mentioned, is nomally subject to Burmah ; this is the “ Laos province” of the older 
geographers. In South-West Yunnan are tribes subject to China, and another part 
is subject to Siam. The level of culture among these fragments of races, broken 
up and flung into pathless mountains, is not low, and once was yet higher. Some 
part of the trade and industry of Further India is in their hands. The Shans 
grow cotton, which is supplied to Burmah ; the Palungs tea; Kiang-hung exports 
great quantities of tea to China; and the country of the Red Karens—not to be 
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~ confused with the Karens of Tenasserim— is for long distances cultivated from ti 
valleys to the hill-tops, the slopes being terraced as in China, and is crossed & 
roads in every direction. A curious legend, mentioned by Yule, relates how & 
Red Karens are descended from a detachment of a Chinese army which overse 
itself here, and. so got left behind in the hills. Chinese influence, which hy 
already been operative in the culture of these hill-people, if only by way of trad 
and commerce, displays itself among some of them as strongly as o% 
among the half-independent races of Yunnan and Szchuan. Kiang-hung, indesk! 
pays tribute to Burmah, but is more immediately under China ; Chinese language 
dress, and customs prevail among persons of rank. The Chinese keep a hostd 
officials here, and levy, besides, a tribute of silver, and, it is said, 560 mules’ burdem 
of tea, a tax assessed upon the seed-corn. The much-frequented trade-route from 
China to Northern Siam goes through this country. In the city of Kiang-husg 
the Tsawbwa’s palace is built and ornamented in Chinese style. 

Not all these hill-tribes are simply former inhabitants who have been drives 
back ; at any rate none of them is so exclusively. As in China, so in Further 
India, many political and social outcasts have been mingled with them. In Chim 
there is a law fixing rewards for “ savages” who deliver up fugitive Chinese. The 
tradition of some tribes in Further India that they are the left-behind part of a 
Chinese force, or are descended from South Chinese, is sometimes, perhaps, not 
unfounded. The Panthay rebellion in Yunnan drove many of its inhabitants into 
the small Shan states of Kiang-hung and Kiang-tung. The Payis on the south 
east frontier of Yunnan towards Bhamo are indicated as hybrids between the 
native Shans or Laos and the Chinese who colonised here some 500 years ago. | 
They have become less Chinese than the purer Shans of Bhamo, who speak the 
dialect of Yunnan, and form to-day three little principalities paying tribute to 
China. Lastly, these races have undergone numerous shiftings among themselves. 
The Mikir tribe of the Khassias is said to have migrated to Assam from an earlier 
abode near Kachar. Hesselmeyer conceives the Akhas to be a Shan race, pushed 
by the Ahams from Further India in the neighbourhood of the Patkoi range into 
the Khassia and Garo country, thence into the plain, and finally into the corner 
between Bhootan and the Bhoroli river. In the Garo language an Aryan 
admixture points to closer connections between the Garos and the peoples of the 
plain. It has been asserted that the Mons of Pegu strikingly recall] in their 
language the Khols of the Vindhya Hills; and Phayre thinks nearly all their 
place-names are Dravidian. 

In their description of the physical build of these races, most observers do 
not go beyond a general Mongoloid character. Caucasian traits among the 
Burmese Karens, as gray eyes in the Palungs, negroid features in the Akhas of 
Assam, and the like, are adduced on the strength only of isolated observations. 
A likeness to Malays is ascribed to the Looshais. A history of movement, and 
scattered modc of habitation, are conditions of free intermixture. With no political 
or geographical barriers, open to manifold influences, these races were not in a 
position to forma firm individual type. In general may be noted a lighter colour, 
shading off in the Miao-tse to light yellow, stalwart powerful build, wiry hair, 
honesty and frankness of character. The men are more manly and freespoken ~ 
than the Chinese and Siamese ; the women, owing to their unmutilated feet, more 
mobile and active than Chinese women. In an economic point of view they arc 
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wiistinguished by a flourishing agriculture and a brisk industry ; socially by their 
wrimitive marriage-customs and Malay style of houses; politically by disintegra- 
shen intellectually and spiritually by conceptions which have not departed far 
m primitive “animism” and ancestor-worship. 
The dress of the tribes living in the damp heat of the Eastern Himalaya is 
~ widely different from those who dwell near the clothed Chinese. They wear a 
“foin-cloth, often hung with shells. The women have an oblong plate of brass 
* hung by two strings, corresponding with the arrangement mentioned vol. i. p. 
‘407 as in use among the Alfurs. In Assam an approaching woman can be 
~theard afar off by the clatter of these plates, which they wear in numbers. Girls 
‘wear this scanty appendage with nothing over it, women cover it with a small 
gown. Loankta, the name of one Kooki tribe, is perhaps correctly interpreted 
as “naked.” In the cool season, and in advancing years, the upper body is 
covered with a woollen blanket or a tight sleeveless waistcoat ; among the Mikirs, 
who resemble the Khassias, this is made of cotton, with red stripes and fringes at 
‘the ends. The Akhas of East Assam wear cloths with long fringes round the 
* body and thighs. The Naga women, some of whom also wear the little brass 
' plate, and in addition wrap the lower part of the body in a cloth reaching from 
the hips to the knees, further have a cloth over the breast. The Shans of North 
-Burmah wear the complete Burmese dress, as the Miaos and their fellows in 
China wear the Chinese. Yet here too a section of the Palungs is distinguished 
as “trouser-wearers,” just as the Nagas are divided into “naked” and clothed. 
Beyond the Chinese frontier, the Miaos, who are widely spread, wear either 
complete Chinese dress or something like it—short jacket with tight sleeves, and 
loose trousers. They prefer dark blue or black; the Shans like loud colours. 
Only in the large towns of Yunnan is the Chinese uniformity of appearance 
found ; in the country all kinds of gay variety prevail. The dress of their women 
is original ; their gowns lie in many pleats, so that they demand many yards of 
stuff, and hang heavily and stiffly to the knee. Their legs are wrapped, often 
to a disproportionate thickness, in stuff of a red and white pattern. They wear 
a jacket with tight sleeves, and a curious apron with shoulder-straps. The dress 
of the “black” Miao women is more pleasing to a European eye. Their gowns 
are closely pleated and reach to the ankle; they have an embroidered border. <A 
fillet of black woollen material encircles the head. The jackets are short, and 
decorated with pretty silk embroidery at the wrist and along the seam of the 
sleeve. The three Looshai groups, Looshais, Suktes, and Pois, are distinguished by 
the way the hair is tied either on the scalp or at the back of the neck. Bast 
hats form, throughout these tribes, a contrast to the Tibetan cap and to the 
turban of the Indian and West Himalayan peoples. 

They are distinguished by the quantity of their ornament from their neigh- 
bours, who are often richer in silver and gold. It is not only the East Himalayan 
tribes who wear necklaces of teeth and rattling seeds, or brass arm and ankle- 
rings, in rows often covering half the limb. Women wear these rings often of a 
more massive make than men. Naga men wear bunches and rosettes of bleached 
cotton on their ears, the threads of which hang down to the neck. In war 
they wear feather ornaments, and not rarely a fantastic helmet. Among the 
Singphos the ebony-inlaid ear-disks assume large dimensions, and drag the ear 
down to the shoulder. They wear a large shell by a cotton band round the 
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neck. Both sexes of the Miaos wear silver earrings descending almost » 
shoulders ; some have arm-bands, and many three or four silver neck-rings m 
addition. 

Tattooing is usual among most of these races; among the Nagas every tribe 
has its own token afhxed in this way. It is especially developed in Yunnan, a 
along the northern borders of Burmah and Siam. Naga warriors tattoo ther 
faces like Maoris. The Khais of Arakan give as a reason for tattooing ther 
women that it was intended to scare away the Mongols when they demanded the 
maidens of the tribe as tribute. The tucking up of the hair into a knot at the 
back of the head is held as a common mark of all the East Himalayan tribes 
Part of their festival finery consists in the adornment of this knot with ribboy 
and feathers; and this with the Khassias has turned into the pigtail, whid 
among the hill-tribes of China indicates adhesion, politically and in culture, to th 
ruling race. e 

Among the Akhas large bows with poisoned arrows predominate ; also wih 
the Tchins on the frontier of Burmah and China, famous tiger-hunters. The 
Shans of Tongsan, east of the Salwecn, also use bows with poisoned arrows, asd 
the like is reported of the Was on the Upper Mckong, said to be cannibals. Th 
equipment of the Nagas is shield, sword, spear, and axe. The spear’ has a log 
iron head ; it must not be leant against anything, but always stand by its 
perpendicularly, for which reason the butt-end is armed with an iron spike. 
dao, battle-axe and wood-chopper in one, the Naga sticks in his belt 
Singphos and Kakhyens wear a long sword suspended by a short thong below 
armpit. The sheath covers only the back, the edge, and one side. The shj 
is nearly as high as a man and from 20 to 24 inches broad; its frame is of 
bamboo, its outer covering of the skin of a wild animal with the hair on, its upper 
end ornamented with feathers and the like. The Shans manufacture matchlocks: 
the Kakhyens, who buy them, know even how to make powder. 

While the Khassias do not make enough of their fertile rice-growing country. 
and the Garos every three years break up a new bit of ground with their simple 
hoes to plant rice, cotton, and millet, the Shans in North Burmah grow tea and 
cotton, and the Lilloons of Kwangtung opium for trade. The amount of cattle- 
breeding is remarkably small compared with that of the West Himalaya and _ the 
Hindoo Koosh. This is no doubt connected partly with the Chinese system of 
small farming, partly with the influence of Buddhism. Eggs are used in divina- 
tion; they are thrown on the ground, and the future is predicted from the rings 
of colour. Betel-chewing is usual in the East Himalaya. Rice spirit (arrack} ts 
popular ; so among the Tchinbons and kindred tribes on the frontiers of Burmah 
and China 1s home-brewed beer. The Miaos of Yunnan, unlike the Chinese, 
drink a great deal of this. A man at the table keeps filling cups and handing 
them to the guests in order. At their wine they sing songs, always two together. 
Opium-sinoking has spread quickly among the hill-tribes of China. Margary 
calls the Miao-tse of Kwei-chow “ hopelessly abandoned to optum-smoking.” 

It is not for nothing that the Shans of Burmah are the nearest neighbours 
and the subjects of the cleverest workmen in Further India. From the Chinese 
they have learnt lacqucr-work and glass-blowing ; the influence of which makes 
itself felt in the architecture of Shan towns, like Labong and Zimmay. The 
Shan ironwork goes as far as China. The Lavars, who live on the Upper 
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It is rather more than twenty years since the Man-tse, who live in_ the neighbor 
hood of Ngan-Shun in Szchuan,' were forced out of several valleys into the higher 
parts of the hills, where their villages are stuck in clefts of the rock like ease 
nests. Lower down are found numerous ruins of recent date, and often af 
Chinese village hard by, an cloquent witness to ejection. But in South Chim}’ 
where, owing to the risings of the ’fifties and ’sixties, the towns had fallen]. 
villages, the Miao-tse came down from the hills again and lived peaceably amon} 
the ruins, on their old soil. Mixture with the Chincse is, as it were, the tact 
condition of the continuance of the natives in their old seats, but it goes slovk 
forward. The Kong-Kia-tse near Neun-Shan are the result of such a mixtor 
but they now hold aloof from both Chinese and Man-tse. Nevertheless, in th 
course of years, as may be supposed, intermixtures enough have taken place; if. 
the historical movements in China have flung these races and their conquer. 
among each other in all directions. To this day the descendants of the insurgent}. 
transplanted from Yunnan can be recognised in Manchuria; and _ from thal. 
come the “ Manchurian Mussulmans.” Much that has no great importance it] 
detail, the wild glance of the Kwei-chow people, which had to Margaryi 
Formosan look, the insubordination of the Yunnan people, split up as the 
are into numcrous clans, even the gaudy colours in the Yunnan dress, point tt 
the extent to which the otherwise uniform Chinese element has been influence. 
Even where foreign elements have long been absorbed, legend preserves recollec 
tions of the former savage inhabitants of hills and forests. 

Family life among the East Himalayan tribes is a tangle of primitive custom. 
Before marriage, intercourse between the sexes is unrestricted. Marriage is decical 
by free choice, in which, among the Garos, the girl is said to take the initiatne 
and its conelusion is celebrated by the priest's sacrificing a fowl, and by a feat 
Well-to-do people live in polygamy. Among the Akhas we hear of presents t 
the bride's parents. Adultery is severely punished. Among the :Akhas the son 
inherit, and have to maintain the female members of the family ; among the Gare 
on the other hand, female inheritance prevails in a pronounced degree. A Khass 
toa, enters as a new member the house and kindred of his wife. whom the childr 
without exception follow. Hf the marriage is blessed with offspring, the elde 
child is formally offered as a gift to the parents of the husband, the second 
these of the wite. The husband must live for a period varying from seven to t 
vears with his parents-in-law ; at the expiration of this time he may if he lik 
return to his father's house. The women’s position 1s that of industrious worke 
in house and field. Even among the “ savages “ of Awangtung, lads and girls ma 
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the Battak custom, vol. 1. p. 447.) In Szchuan eighteen Miao-tse and eighteen 
_ Man-tse tribes are reckoned from Yunnan to the extreme north of the province, 
all under their own chiefs, male and female, who receive tribute in labour and 
produce. Twelve other little Shan States are confederate with the petty prince 
of Kiang-hung alone, who is dependent on China and Burmah. Such disintegra- 
tion renders it impossible for any political action to be exercised except locally, 
_ as by closing a mountain-pass, or the like. It is maintained and even demanded 
by the corroding evil of slave-hunting, which has become a necessity for the Nagas 
owing to their human sacrifices, and allows the growth of no confidence, as well as 
by its encouragement at the hands of neighbouring powers, especially China. 
The primitive population, still numerous, of the Linshan district in the province 

of Kwang-tung, had formerly even a republican government. Every hundred men 
- formed a “century” under an elective commander, and the “centurions” col- 
- lectively were under the tribal president. Other tribes in Kwang-tung have always 
been under native officials, confirmed by the emperor. : 


§ 20. UPON THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN EASTERN ASIA 


The Stone Age in Eastern Asia—Extension and migration of the Chinese—Transmission of Chinese elements of 
culture to Japan—tHlistory of the mutual relations of China and Japan, and the exclusiveness of both powers 
—Korea— Manchuria and its acquisition for China—The Ainos—Their distribution and relations with the 
Japanese—Some of their most curious habits and customs. 


SOUTHERN and Eastern Asia were inhabited before their inhabitants attained the 
higher stage of culture which their history shows. Stone implements and weapons 
have been found in many places. Stone implements, among them circular objects 
with a hole through them, which may have been for the purpose shown tn the cut, 
vol. i. p. 88, or weights for nets, generally of moderately good work, rough pottery, 
smashed bones, heaps of mussel-shells, lie near the great lake in Cambodia. In 
the museum at Toulouse, among similar objects, are also worked shells. We 
have already spoken of the objects furnished by India. Japan is rich in remains 
of a Stone Age. Stone arrow-heads are used by the Ainos and venerated in 
Japanese temples at the present day; no survival of Aino usages, but reverence 
or awe in presence of things from antiquity. Even to-day in the same temples 
the purest fire for sacrifices and as a protection against evil spirits is produced by 
rubbing the wood of Retinospora obtusa. In 1879 Morse discovered near Omori 
heaps of mussel-shells like the “kitchen-middens” of Europe; with them lie 
implements of stone, earthenware, stag-horn, and bone, partly of an antique and 
rough character. We assign no great weight to the traces of cannibalism which 
Morse thinks he has found, for mistakes are easy in this matter. Dolmens of 
unhewn stones have been found on Kiusiu and in the south of Yezo, where there 
seem to have been burial-places. The one- and two-chambered dolmens, with 
stone passages and stone-paved floor, occur near artificial caves, and contain urns 
which have been shaped on a whecl, stone arrow-heads, splinters of obsidian. 
Remains of iron swords may have been added later. Dolmens have also been 
discovered in Korea. Japanese stone articles frequently occur in conjunction 
with objects of more recent dates when iron was already in use; and the pre- 
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historic carthenware is distinguished from the simpler modern kinds only by th 
absence of glaze. Stone weapons and implements have, however, been found in 
caves by themselves. It is thought that the maga-tamas, “ rod-beads ” of corneliaa 
and the open gold rings, as in the cut, which are held by the Japanese themselves 
for very ancient, may be put somewhat later. From the Chinese annals the 
conclusion has been drawn that even after 3000 B.c. bronze alone was in us 
iron not having been imported till two or three centuries later. These annais 
however, are not fully to be trusted so far back. If we make our enquiry of the 
things which belong closely 
to man, and _ thus travel oaly 
in his company, we get tk 
impression that China orizir- 
ally had much in comme 
with the other regions o 
culture in Asia, and that it 
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With the exceptions of Yunnan, South Manchuria, a frontier strip in Mongolia, 
and the western half of Szchuan, China embraced 2000 years ago the same 
territory as is now understood by the term “China Proper.” The Tibetan, 
Burmese, and Siamese races, which have maintained themselves till to-day in 
all these lands, have never had power to check the growth and ultimate 
preponderance of the Chinese element, which merged in the struggle as a genuine 
element of culture. Roads, bridges, schools, trade and traffic, are its weapon. 
So far as possible it avoids sanguinary conflicts, to win the victory by patience 
and cunning. 

This method is closely connected with the Eastern Asiatic nature—Japan, 
too, was a long time growing from Kiusiu to Yezo—and with the natural conditions 
of existence there. The position of China led naturally to an ever further-reaching 
formation of colonies. The wall built to protect the frontier, the fertility of the 
soil, the conditions favourable to intercourse, furthered the growth of the population, 
till, in spite of many checks, its mass easily rendered it possible for China to seek 
the untamed nomad races in their own quarters, educate them to culture, and 
cunningly keep them disunited. All governments of any force and insight made 
it their task, by dint of campaigns and incessant foundation of colonies, to extend 
their rule over the nomads beyond their borders. At the same time, like every 
people that has defended the frontier of culture against savages, they were forced to 
take ever-lengthening strides, which Chinese red tape soon brought into a system 
of civil and military colonies. The Mongols themselves when they attained to 
sovereignty were no less extensive founders of colonies than the former emperors, 
and transplanted thousands of families from one province to another. Nay, 
Kublai Khan provisioned his troops for the expedition to Japan by means of a 
series of colonies which he had had founded in Korea by Korcan families. This 
internal colonisation, continued by the Ming dynasty, contributed materially to 
the obliteration of internal distinctions among the Chinese people. Monuments 
were set up to meritorious founders of colonies. The process went on slowly but 
surely. In the favoured south-west, the eastern half, which is among the most 
fertile countries of Asia, that is, Szchuan proper (the “ Land of the Four Rivers ”), 
was acquired by A.D. 316; the western, mountainous half not till the time of 
Kang-hi, about 1700, and gradually. Chinese legend tells of an emperor who 
wished to conquer Szchuan while it was still ruled by a Man-tse king. He caused 
a report to be spread that he had two cows which converted all that they ate 
into gold, and sent word to the Man-tse king that he would present them to him, 
only they were too delicate to travel over. rough roads. The king thereupon 
caused the splendid road which still exists to be built with much labour, and the 
Emperor of China marched into his country and subdued him. Such was the 
Chinese conquest of the border-lands by means of trade, road-making, and cunning. 

Chinese history has a decidedly z#/anmd character; but the Tibetans and 
Mongols are even more of landsmen, to the point of having Chinese to act as 
boatmen on their rivers. The efforts of China have always been directed more 
inland, into Asia, than towards the sea and distant shores. Perhaps the dictum 
of the She-King still holds good: “Ifa king is wise and loves virtue, all foreigners 
will come and make themselves subject to him.” In the Chinese ocean of races, 
which has always tended to grow more homogeneous, have all traces of more 
nautically-disposed peoples, Indian or Malay, such as we mect with in Jagan 
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annual ceremony of fetching the Pekin calendar. _When the French were recon- 
noitring the Han-kiang they found on the island of Kanghoa, besides a quantity 
of weapons, a library of Chinese works and a map of China. The doctrine of 
Confucius has taken deep root in Korea, while that of Buddha has developed more 
freely in Japan. 

Thus Korea, like Japan, flourished as a colony of Chinese culture, but has 
remained far behind Japan politically and cthnographically, though nearer to the 
great continental empire. After Korea had waged its wars with China and Japan, 
it, like Japan, closed itself so entirely to the outer world, that when intercourse 
with the latter country was resumed, the only fishing-boats in the whole country 
were wretched things like those of the Ainos. Exclusion was carried out more 
consistently here than in Japan; and on this account Korea was called the onc 
amongst all barbarian countries most endowed with reason and virtue. The 
Japanese envoy Kaidzu rclates how stones stood al! about the country on which 
was inscribed a decree, not to quarrel with foreigners. “If their grandchildren 
observe the like,- Korea will always belong to the Koreans.” Our interest in 
Korea and its people rests in great measure on the fact that owing to this 
exclusiveness alone old China, as it was before the Manchu supremacy, has been 
preserved in Korea ; even Korean Chinese stands much nearer to the old-fashioned . 
Southern Chinese. 

In the north of the domain of Eastern Asiatic culture, the remains of 
races still subsist, which participated decisively in building up the nations asi 
empires of China and Japan. Their places of abode, pushed back and contracted; 
lie in the Amoor district and the islands off its coast. When the Russians reached’ 
that river in 1650, they found solitary forests, wherein Tungoose hunters roamed. 
Kang-hi was the first to found a settlement of Mongolian and Chinese soldiers at 
the confluence of the Zeya. Meanwhile the Russians had sct an active colonisa- 
tion on foot, which seemed to be fast pressing back the 20,000 Tungooses. But 
climate and soil were less favourable to the enterprise than was at first believed, 
and to this day the nomads have remained in practical possession. A 
civilized branch of them exists in the present rulers of China—the Manchus—who 
were originally seated on the Sungari and its tributaries. The extreme north-east 
of the country is inhabited by the Gilyaks, in the delta of the Amoor and the 
bordering coasts of the Sea of Okhotsk ; the northern half of Saghalien seems to 
have belonged to them. The Ainos occupy the southern half of that island, as 
well as the south-eastern part of the Amoor country—Yezo and the kKuriles. 
That the population of this territory was formerly under conditions of culture 
very different from those of the time of their first meeting with [uropeans, con- 
ditions which were obviously affected both by China and by Japan, is shown by 
numerous historical traces on the Lower Amoor and on Saghalicn, utensils of 
ordinary stone and flint, of forms like their European equivalents. The flint must 
have come from abroad, and the tools of obsidian also testify to relations with the 
inhabitants of Kamchatka or the Kuriles. A quantity of sherds of simple earthen- 
ware vessels are found also, and remains of human habitations ; round caverns 
excavated in the earth, like the dwellings of the Kamchadales, with bones of 
bears, dogs, and other beasts close by, as to-day they are by the Aino huts. 

The older Manchus, formerly scttled in the modern Manchuria, make their 
appearance in Chinese annals as shifting peoples who had acquired the means 
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is filled up with ten or eleven millions of Chinese. The country which, so far as 
its southern half goes, is comparable to North China for fertility, had lost a great 
part of its population, drawn after the sun of the new dynasty into China. The 
government now aided the colonisation by large penal colonies. Even now one 
can distinguish the offspring of people from Yunnan, who were banished after the 
collapse of the insurrection, and obtained land,-in some cases charged with the 
duty of keeping up posting-stations for the service of the imperial mails. The 
Manchus were pushed ever further northward, so far as they did not enter i 
alliances with the colonists, to whom, since 1887, the country has been quite 
open. Even thirty years ago purely Manchu places had become rare in the parts 
about Mookden. The Chinese have succeeded in thrusting themselves into the 
most influential posts. Still the aristocracy has reserved to itself privileges in the 
possession of land and in the administration, so that the extent of the estates held 
free of taxation by the Manchu excites the discontent of the Chinese. But thes 
aristocrats have learnt Chinese, and send thcir children to the Chinese schools 
which have been founded and well provided with teachers by the immigrants. 
The Manchus do not think of that kind of thing. It is characteristic of all 
Manchurian towns in the north of Mookden, that the city proper is rather a 
fortress inhabited almost entirely by soldicrs and officials, while the suburbs 
consist of wooden huts. The villages are on the average smaller than in China. 

In freedom from the fetters of the paternal governments on either side, 
there have sprung up in the frontier zone between Russia and China conditions 
of national life of a very peculiar kind, repeating in an Eastern Asiatic variety 
the independence and lawlessness of the far west of North America. Of late 
quite a little robber nation, known as the Chunchoos, has developed itself from the 
workers in the illicit gold-washings and other desperadoes. These people, being 
audacious and excellently armed, stand in suspicious relations to the settled 
Chinese, or rather Man-tse, who act for them as fences and harbourers, spie<. 
purveyors of provisions, and traders generally. So far the Russians have not got 
to the root of this mischief, since it is always finding lurking-places and_ fresh 
recruits on the other side of the fronticr, where it is not followed up with the 
same energy. They have only put difficulties in the way of Chinese immigration ) 
into Fast Siberia, which was assuming threatening dimensions. 

The limits of Chinese expansion northwards are formed by the sea and bv 
the cdge of the primeval forest solitudes, with which the Amoor country from the 
Lower Usuri and Sungari is covered. Any advance they have made into those 
dreary regions has not been due to the adventurous charm of hunting fur-bearing 
animals, such as has carried the Russians all over Northern Asia, but the wretched | 
occupation of digging for roots. When they have settled near. the sea, the 
attraction was the collecting of holothurians and seaweed. During all the time 
of their supremacy on the Amoor, they never laid hands on Saghalien; yet that 
island lying immediately off the mouth of the Amoor must have appeared to the 
Chinese as a desirable possession, and as an essential protection had their colonial | 
policy been as energetic and far-sighted as it is clever and persistent. No doubt 
they tricd to exercise some suzerainty over the Ainos of Saghalien ; but they 
owned no permanent colony on the island. On the other hand, the Japanese. 
as the real lords of the Ainos, long maintained a firm settlement in the south | 
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, The first Europeans who visited Yezo, Saghalien, and the Kuriles found 
i apancse goods among the Ainos; and Japanese productions reached St. Peters- 
E>urg at the end of the last century. From Japanese sources we know that the 
ME uriles, only five of which were still inhabited in 1875,—Saghalien, too, contains 
WRBot more than 2000 Ainos,—used formerly to barter beaver and fox skins, thongs 
@>f scal’s hide, feathers for arrows, and other things for Japanese manufactured 
€2-00ds, silks, vessels of porcelain and iron. Even Yezo, the real Aino country of 
"@ Ihe Japanese, is for climatic reasons not fitted for a dense population. Here the 
@Waumber of Ainos was stated by Kreitner in 1881 at 27,000; but in 18g1 the 
Zotal population of the island amounted to 294,000. The Ainos, who in the 
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Aino bows, arrows, quiver, and hunting-knife. (After von Siebold. ) 


‘seventies still touched the coast about Sapporo, are now surrounded by a ring of 
Japanese settlements. History, poetry, painting, sculpture, even romance, in 
Japan are quite clear as to the population that preceded the present. The strong, 
muscular, hairy body of the Aino, his long coal-black beard, his wild hair, his 
rude manners are a favourite subject of representation. In Japanese fancy he stands 
for the type of an earlier, ruder type of humanity." The consciousness of being 
quite different makes them regard these ancestors with a kind of playful humour, not 
unmixed with self-complacency. The distribution of the Ainos in North Japan, 
whither they were forced back within historical times, between the second and 
eleventh centuries A.D., indicates that they once extended further south ; and they 
have been seen even in the Osos of Kuishiu. Stone Age remains, however, have 
so far yielded nothing characteristically Aino; they may just as well be Polynesian, 
as has already indeed been suggested in Japan. 


1 The name has been interpreted by some as=archer ; by others as a contemptuous corruption of 222, clog. 
Formerly the Japanese called them Emisu or Ebishu, barbarians: or simply Yezo. 
VOL. III US 
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Without doubt the Ainos show physical differences from the Japanese, but ¢ 
not seem to be fashioned with complete uniformity among themselves. One typeé 
said to be of small stature and essentially Mongoloid, another to be taller, reachios 
nearly 5 ft. g in, and approaching the Caucasian racial character. In ths 
variety Von Schenk and others see the result of the blending of Mongols wr 
long-skulled “Palaasiatics.” The colour is the same as in light Japane 
Genuine Mongol physiognomies are met with beside pure Caucasian. The hait- 
ness so much talked of is not an all-pervading race characteristic. It is stronger 
than among Europeans, and thus much stronger than among the Japanese; bat 
for this very reason has been exaggerated by them. Spanberg called the Aine 
“hairy all over,” and spoke of their hairy skin, by which they might be ds 
tinguished from the Kurile Islanders. Resemblances to Ainos can be traced no 
only in the Kuriles and Saghalien, but on the Lower Amoor and to the south 
point of Kamchatka. Linguistically they are most closely connected with the 
Goldis and Gilyaks on the Lower Amoor, of whose ornamental themes thos 
of the Ainos, akin to those of Old Japan, are clearly echoes. The conspicuous 
features in the Aino character are good-nature and honesty. They are lacking 
in industry, but not in talents. They are extraordinarily dirty. 

Among the Aino women tattooing is universal. Many faces are disfigured by a 
stripe across the bridge of the nose, connecting the eyebrows. Hands and arms ar 
tattooed without exception ; a bit being added to the arms every year—in the case 
of girls, till marriage. Japanese razors serve as tattooing instruments. Men shave 
their foreheads from the time of maturity; both sexes wear side-locks. The 
Japanese customs of shaving the eyebrows and blackening the teeth are unknown 
to the Ainos. Women wear fillets, men on festive occasions peculiar crowns of 
bark with carved bears’ and owls’ heads, bears’ claws, etc., hanging from them. 
Large earrings of silver or tin, silver neck-pendants, like that shown on p. 438. 
and often clasps of brass soldered round the arm, form the women’s finery. 
Clothing consists in the warm season of home-woven bast-cloth, in winter of skins: 
a long coat with a jackct under it, tight trousers, and shoes of hide or salmon- 
skin. The men, when they go out, gird a strap of hide about them, in which is 
always stuck a dagger with a wooden handle, in a wooden sheath. Children go 
quite naked in the huts, but grown-up people have a ¢ereat dread of being seen even 
by the sky ina nude state. Festal garments, especially those of men, are ornamented 
with curious embroidered patterns, in the execution of which the women show 
dexterity and taste. Among these garments is a longish apron of blue cotton 
cloth, worked with designs in red and white thread, which ts fastened to the 
cirdle. A bridegroom gives his bride festal robes and large silver earrines. 
Cast-off Japanese finery is sent for sale to Yezo. 

The Ainos shoot poisoned arrows from small gnarled bows of yew, stringing 
the bow ina different way from the Japanese. With the same bows they arm 
their crossbow-like arrow-traps. The poison for the arrows used to be taken 
from the Japanese monkshood, and was said to kill a bear in ten minutes from 
the infliction of the wound; but the Japanese government discourages its use. 
The arrow-heads as a rule consist of bamboo, but are also hammered from the 
brass bowls of Japanese tobacco-pipes. The quivers are of wood, covered with 
bark, and look like pen-cases. Swords, more often of wood than of iron, seem 
to have been brought from Japan. 
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Satsuporo, cultivated tracts are not found save on the coast, The dense primeval 
forests, a tangle of undergrowth and creepers, are hard to clear. The chiet objects 
of cultivation are millet and tobacco, also beans, cucumbers, gourds, and turnips. 
The implements are simple; the mattock-like plough, made of wood, hardly 
deserves its name. In the diet of the Ainos millet plays a part approximating 
to that of rice in Japan; but with it they partake of meat and fish in larger 
quantities than the Japanese. One edible seaweed, it is said a wrack, is 
mentioned as a delicacy; also kinds of fungus. They used formerly to pay their 
tribute to Japan in hides and fish. They also eat with relish a greasy clay, which 
is flavoured with the bulb ofa wild lily. 
Women are held in more respect among the Ainos than by the Chinese and 
Japanese. No man may marry before his twenty-first year, and must always 
ain permission from the chief. Polygamy is said to occur only among the 
Any son whom the father chooses is the heir. Life is embellished and 
ed by hospitality and politeness ; and finds its culminating point in village- 
.uuses on rice-spirit. There seems to have been nothing like a regular constitu- 
before the people became vassals to Japan. A specimen of their marks of 
_fship, resembling writing, is given vol. i. p. 34 (where it is the horizontal, 
as there stated, the vertical series). 
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Physical nature, mental and moral qualities—Alleged homogeneity of the Chinese race—North and South 
Chinese—Puntis, Hakkas, and Hoklos in Kwang-tung—The Japanese; finer and robuster types—Ailno 
and Malay elements—Koreans—People of Further India—Mongol, Indian, and Malay elements—(The 
so-called '‘savages”’ of Further India)—Migration from the north, and to the coast. 


THE three countries of Eastern Asia—China, Korea, and Japan—are, as a rule, on 
ethnographical maps coloured in the same way as the Mongols of Central Asia. 
Does not history indeed show us influxes of the Central Asian nomads into the 
lowlands of China, halting only at the sea, and casting their waves as far as Further 
India, Formosa, and Japan? Yet it cannot escape a careful observer that it ts 
impossible to conceive that a race so skilled in navigation as the Malays, with its 
seats extending as far as Formosa, could have subsisted without some expansion 
towards the north. We shall thus have to consider, on grounds of anthro- 
pology and geography, the possibility of a twofold origin for the peoples of this 
district. 

Racial elements other than Mongolic have so far never been pointed out in 
the wide circuit of the Chinese empire; but also they have hardly been looked 
for. Yet it is hardly permissible to conceive these three or four hundred millions 
of human beings as one quite uniform mass, their slanting eyes, broad faces, 
straight black hair, round heads, and medium stature, excluding all individual 
peculiarities. We shall first have to ask ourselves, How much of the Chinese 
uniformity is based on similarity of culture and political idea—is, in short, of an 
intellectual nature? The colour of | skin certainly varies from one zone to 
another. In Northern China the 1 have rosy cheeks, and even in old 
people he face | he Sout 
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upon as vulgar, that is as a sign of a strain of Aino blood. But even to a foreign 
observer it will only be at the first glance that the Japanese people will look 
homogeneous. Bordier assumes no less than six strains, to explain the various 
Japanese types, among them Negritoes, and, “above all,’ Malays. For the 
mulatto-like cast of many Japanese faces the following story speaks. Broca 
noticed among his students a little yellow, dark-haired man, very quiet and 
industrious. “ Are you not a Japanese?” he asked him. “No, I am from Brazil, 
but I have often been taken for a Japanese in Paris.” Social influences, too, 
must not be overlooked in a people where classes have long been strictly divided. 
In the upper class the figure is rather fine and slender than stalwart; but the 
slight girlish forms, with inturned knees and stooping carriage, which in Europe 
are taken as representative of the Japanese race, must not blind us to the fact 
that in the middle and lower classes a muscular, even stalwart, build is common, 
made yet more conspicuous by putting on fat. 

The Yetas or Yetoris, like the casteless Pariahs of India and South Arabia, 
excluded from all association with the rest of the people, are regarded as 
hereditarily unclean. They slaughter animals, or flay those that have died, which 
makes them unclean; and until Buddhist influence had prohibited the consump- 
tion of the flesh of domestic animals, they were refused admission to all consecrated 
places. No one.will share quarters or fire with them. They collect in villages of 
their own, where they pass a melancholy despised life in disreputable occupations. 

Skull-measurement is thought to have recognised Malayo-Polynesian elements 
in small narrow Japanese skulls. The differences in physiognomy are more 
readily seized. A coarser type with low forchead, flat nose with wide nostrils, 
large-lipped, wide mouth, and powerful jaw, appears beside a more refined type 
with oval face, eyes narrower and more oblique, finer nose, and smaller mouth. 
This, in a conventional exaggeration, is found in all the pictures representing 
Japanese ladies of the higher classes, while we meet with the other in pictures 
from lower walks of life, and also in representations of great warriors. Where the 
finer type comes up in men, it is apt to appear with a girlish cast of feature; but 
that charming intellectual expression which, coupled with great mobility, so often 
distinguishes the Japanese physiognomy, is also special to it. Baelz’s interesting 
observation that Japanese regularly took the photographs of Annamites for those 
of their own countrymen points to relation in another direction. 

In the ethnographic domain, Malay affinities are to be found above all in 
the house. Among the Japanese, just as among Malays and Polynesians, the 
fundamental idea is the pile-structure, with its framework held together only by 
ties. In the Japanese house, too, the roof is a subject of loving treatment ; it is 
large and heavy. Latrines, built bridgewise over streams, and therefore called 
“river-houses,’ may likewise be noted as a Japanese and Malay peculiarity. 
Rein found the Hawaiian /ome-/ome, or “ massage,” quite similar to the amma of 
the Japanese, only that in the former case it is performed by girls, in the latter 
by old men. The odori dance, which might once be seen at Nagasaki, is 
in its more indecent form in no way behind the Aula-hula of the same 
Polynesians. The love of weapons and of luxury, the passion for cock-fighting, 
the richness of the language in vowels, have also been claimed as legacies from 
the Malays. Finely wrought arrow-heads, especially of obsidian, such as are 
found in Japan, have also been ascribed to Polynesian origin. Also the ancient 
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The Koreans, again, are among the most varying groups of the Mongol type 
in China and Japan. Even among the very best classes, nay, among the Korean 
envoys, members of the royal family, who not long ago were staying at Tokio, 
the refined Chinese face, with curved nose and slanting eyes, might be seen beside 
the Hun physiognomy and the Malay features. The Caucasian type, testified to 
by former observers, Baelz at any rate professes not to have scen ; but he confirms 
the assertion, often made by Japanese, that the Loochoo Islanders are strikingly 
like Koreans. Among more than a hundred of them he never saw but one type 
—brownish, or dark yellow colour, long face, thick, long, mostly somewhat convex 
nose, stronger beard than in the Japanese. 

Even yet the judgment of Europeans about the civilized countries of Eastern 
Asia is hardly made up. Before the seventeenth century exaggerated notions 
prevailed of the great empire which Iegend had already advanced with fabulous 
wealth and a kindly and upright population. The Jesuits, who from the sixteenth 
century were in a position to see deeper, had to believe the best, for the very 
reason that they set great hopes on the conversion of the people to Christianity. 
The population, of all classes, met them with childlike confidence. Xavier praised 
the steadfast friendship of the Japanese as one of their chief virtues. Others, 
again, when they reached the most flourishing parts of Siberia, or got beyond 
Canton, saw much in the way of traffic, industry, wealth, and dense population, 
which Europe at that time could not offer in its most advanced regions. China 
and Japan were actually the only civilized countries outside Europe. Those 
merchants, who after the cpening of the treaty ports in 1842 came into contact 
with Eastern Asiatics, found themselves disappointed in China. Much wealth, 
indeed was amassed ; the opium trade, which Lord Elgin called “a lazy business, 
the evil effects of which can hardly be overestimated, equally debasing for 
producer, trader, customs-officer, and purchaser,” especially brought in enormous 
gains. In production, even in the difficult times of the Taiping rebellion, the 
Chinese were equal to all demands. But that they presumed to compete, and 
that successfully, with European trade was a thing to revolt the heart of every 
true shopkeeper. The limitation to a few coast-towns, agreeably to the traditional 
self-suficing policy of this “world by itself,’ which hit Tibetans and Koreans 
no less hard than Europeans, increased the exasperation. Strong disapproval of 
everything Chinese became the fashion. The trading communities of Hongkong 
and Shanghai, characterised acutely enough by Lord Elgin when he said that from 
the talk of his countrymen he had got the general impression that “ our trade is 
conducted on principles dishonourable towards the Chinese, and demoralising to 
our own people,” had got the policy too much into their hands. Since 1860, and 
the publications of Meadow, Mecdhurst, Oliphant, Von Richthofen, Hiibner, more 
thorough observers and more amiable critics of Chinese peculiarities have appeared 
in increasing numbers. Scholars and statesmen have penetrated deeper into the 
life of this remarkable people, until science finds to-day, in the missionaries of all 
Churches, enthusiastic disciples and servants as numerous as those of the Jesuits 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; furnished, too, by the progress 
made since then, with cquipment of quite another kind. 

The eagerness of the Japanese to throw themselves open to western inatiintions 
seemed for a long time to influence the opinion of Europeans in favour of this 
more supple, more amenable branch of the Eastern Asiatics. People spoke of 
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the “merry, polite, amiable, cheery, chivalrous, nation.” The circumstances of 
the country were in better order, and more promising than those of China 
Hiibner wrote: “ At the arrival of the Europeans Japan was a happy, contented 
country, There were no extreme differences of prosperity or security, few 
sanguinary excesses.” Presently came disillusion; transformation did not come 
about so quickly or so smoothly. The over-hasty development of railways and 
telegraphs—the first was laid in 1858——-caused President Peirce’s gift to the 
Mikado of a small railway-train to be subsequently regretted. The Chinese had 
been found too stiff; now the Japanese were too pliable. The fluttering haste 
with which Japan pressed forward was blamed and mocked. From a medical 
point of view the Japanese constitution was described as incapable of bearing 
this sudden change in all the conditions of life; the frequency of suicide in Japan 
was even traced to it. Those who judged thus did not know that European 
training, mainly under Dutch instruction, had long been growing tranquilly in | 
Japan, and that not only in Nagasaki, but in Yeddo, Osaka, Miyako, European 

languages and customs had been diligently studied. Japanese statesmen have — 
no doubt advanced very rapidly since 1854, but the mass of the population has 
not yet followed them on their westward course, and it may be questioned whether — 
the capabilities of the country as they now are, and will for the present remain, 
will be sufficient to meet the increasing expenditure for the new institutions. The 
production of Japan has for years shown little increase, Its population is too 
large for a small country with wide districts unfit for cultivation, which is the 
main reason for the efforts to get a footing in Korea and Formosa, China's 
resources are greater, and less easily exhaustible. It was a bit of Chinese 
practicality to introduce customs- duties first of all European innovations, and 
with least consideration, Besides, the Chinese possess the inestimable advantage 
-of numbers. In Formosa, in Mongolia, in the provinces bordering on Further 
India, half-breeds are introducing the pigtail, the ideographic writing, opium. 
into native circles, and their ever-flowing stream of immigrants allows of no 
reaction. The contact of this colossus with Europeans could only be brought 
about through individuals, and its effects spread slowly by an assimilative process 
through the body of the nation. Chinese rigidity is thus not wholly voluntary 
or conscious. That they have long felt their superiority to other Asiatics may 
strengthen their belief in the vitality of their culture, and indispose them to rapid 
changes. As a trader, however, the Chinaman is neither rigid where adaptability 
is called for, nor immovable in the selection of his place of settlkement or sphere 
of business. Immobility is a false generalisation from a small hide - bound 
aristocracy to the mass of the Chinese nation. Before the era of railways there 
was in Europe no life of traffic even remotely comparable to that of the interior 
of China. Connected with this is the fact that throughout China trade is toa 
great extent in the hands of natives of certain northern provinces; also the 
predilection of the Chinese for the homeless business of the pedlar. He makes 
journeys of months across the steep mountains on the frontier of Yunnan to offer 
his silk and metal goods to the inhabitants of Burmah and North Siam. He 
works through the Russian Amoor provinces, thinly peopled as they are, until 
the snow stops his trade; then he passes the winter with tea, opium, and 
gambling at the farm of some fellow-countryman. In this distant corner the 
Chinaman is far more active than the Russian. The importance of this pedlar- 
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trade in the colonisation of Mongolia has already been indicated. We need but 
to see how quickly the European settlements in Hongkong and Singapore have 
een filled with an uninvited Chinese population. And this is called a torpid 
‘people ! 

As in Japan, so in China, the East Asiatic has made a pleasanter impression 
fon observers in all those regions where he has come less into contact with 
foreigners. Von Richthofen, the first European naturalist who visited Szchuan, 
“found the people “the most amiable of Chinese, courteous, friendly, they would 
soon become our devoted friends.” Of those in the equally little-visited Ho-nan, 
the says: “a more good-tempered race than that of Ho-nan seems to exist nowhere 
fon the earth.” Cooper, who traversed China under great difficulties from Hankow 
‘to Batang, and penetrated into Yunnan, found that an essential part of the art 
sof getting on in the interior of China, with a curious and sometimes obtrusive 
‘crowd, consists in making a joke at the right moment. “On such trifles,” he 
Says, “may the life of a traveller in China hang, for this crowd, easily moved to 
‘laughter, would have been as easily led on to bloodshed.” The frequency of 
theft in the coast-towns cannot be denied ; but we have references to the honest 
Inhabitants of the interior, and the proverb, “In old times if anything dropped on 
the road, no one took it up.” It alsospeaks for the Chinese character that joviality 
Is one of their characteristic peculiarities. A contented grin is almost a standing 
‘eature of their broad countenances. Beggars seem to be a merry band, and are 
vell treated by the rest of the population. 

A strain of kind-heartedness runs through the institutions of these races. The 
act that external forms almost shroud his sentiment causes the Japanese to appear 
anfeeling. The intercourse between different classes and stations is, especially in 
Japan, based on benevolence. Japan is the land of presents. Even in taverns 
oresent and return-present replace in more dignified fashion the usual “ tip.” 
Even the poor man is well-mannered in Japan, but European influence has been 
a blight on Japanese modesty. In China every large town has public charitable 
foundations. It may be that a rich man is sometimes compelled to let a portion 
of his superfluity find its way back to his fellow-citizens in the form of public 
beneficence, yet the fashion of this is often admirable. Institutions for dispensing 
medicine and providing coffins for the poor do much good in large towns. Private 
people, too, erect granaries, and in time of dearth sell rice below the market price. 
In the cold January of 1893 private beneficence is said to have spent in the 
central and southern provinces nearly £400,000 for wadded clothing, shelter, and 
hot food. Rich men even leave by will sums for the improvement of the public 
roads. 

The intelligence of the Chinese has not been esteemed so low as their dis- 
position or their morality. It has its imposing monuments in literature, in 
numerous inventions, in wise institutions of state. It is not denied that among | 
the Chinese one often has to do with wonderfully acute minds endowed with a 
patience and a capacity for getting to the bottom of things, which in undertakings 
of a practical kind may often replace creative force. What European judges do 
not understand is the stagnation of this culture. They can hardly put themsclves 
in the position of the Chinese, Japanese, or Korean, who sees in his own culture an 
unsurpassable ideal. And much really has been and is better there than with us. 
Japanese and Chinese have developed a refined luxury quite peculiar in style, 
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which in that tranquil seclusion has far surpassed ours, especially in uniformity 
and harmony. What wisdom 1s displayed, to take one instance, in the rules d 
the Japanese tea-party, cha no yu, where amid religious and scientific conversatis 
in artistic surroundings, with prescribed forms and colours, the works of th 
ancients are admired, to the exclusion of politics and gossip. Quite lately we 
rcad Rippold’s remark: “ The style in which the people of Japan live is simp 
and natural, and there is no happier people on the earth.” What he has, has 
the Eastern Asiatic long seemed the best; he has no sense of ideals, and plam 
even golden, for the future. Whence comes this contentment? Some say froa 
sobricty, from tranquillity ; and when to this is added a preponderance in th 
development of the understanding and a deficiency of creative fancy, it is though 
that the combination, whence at some given point this enigmatic stagnation must 
have resulted, has been rightly recognised. But we must, however, also try t 
explain how, from this sterile disposition in the East Asiatics, their rich culture 
could have been developed. To create what they possess in art and _ literature 
alone they needed fancy in abundance; in their works no one would miss tt 
Japanese stories, Chinese novels are as fragrant of fancy as any but the best 
productions of this kind in Western literature. Japanese animal-legends are 
more copious than the Germanic. Our artists speak with admiration of the 
colour-fancy in Oriental art. Even their games are more refined and more 
interesting than their European offshoots. Their thoughtful game of dominoes 
the “227 cyes” based on astrological principles, is arranged like the heavenly 
bodies, and gobang excels our chess.’ 

Is perhaps the intellect of these races less powerful, of less endurance. 
supported by weaker wills? Not at all. Statesmen like Elgin or Grant hold 


that western diplomatists must get into the way of regarding Orientals as ther | 


equals, According to Syrski the Chinese rustic, viewed from the practical side, can 
sec farther into things than the European ; the silkworm-growers in particular seem 
to him far more able than our own to give an account of their mode of procedure. 
The late Laurence Oliphant goes so far as to place them, in knowledge of the 
world and activity, in the pursuit of agriculture and horticulture, in their aptness 
for all kinds of industry and trade, and lastly, in their exclusive nature, next to 
the Anglo-Saxon breed. In view of these judgments we may also notice the 
high level of popular culture in the three kingdoms of Eastern Asia. Al 
Observers of the Japanese peasantry admire their delight in popular books and 
lays of heroes, in the game of chess, their enjoyment of pictures, of colour, of 
natural beauty. There is in them an intellectual vitality which many people at a 
stnilar level in| Europe do not possess. Chinese and Japanese read morc tha” 
all other Asiatics, in this ranking with Europeans. Not only learned works like 
the great encyclopaedia in 105 volumes, or the dictionary in 59, testify to the 
literary requirements of the Japanese. There is a popular literature of many 
volumes, and for women of the better classes a mass of books dealing with 
conjugal behaviour, domestic affairs, and education. Japan is well off for books: 
though a large number of them are translations from the Chinese. 

What then is lacking to the Eastern Asiatics sufficient to cause them to stand 
still, where we of the west struggle unrestingly on? It must lie in the applica- 
tion of their talents. The Chinese have never grasped the meaning of science as 
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-understood in the west from the time of the ancient Greeks. They observe 
- Mature, they go in quite an admirable way into the smallest details of phenomena, 
=but they do not turn the results of this activity to account in correcting false 
=conceptions. “We have a list of inventions without number to admire in the 
Chinese, but we do not owe them one single profound glance into the connection 
- and proximate causes of phenomena,” says Peskel. De Rosny ts briefer: “ They 
: have not got the right method.” The Chinese never cease repeating the fables 
- of their books. Instead of progressing they move in a circle. According to 
a their idea, quails in the autumn turn to moles, resuming their garment of feathers 
- in the spring. In spring hawks turn into pigeons, recovering their former shape 
tabout mid-summer. Thus again many small birds become crabs in atitumn ; 
z pheasants in the winter being changed to “Venus-shells.” The theme 1s 
inexhaustible ; for the unlimited capacity of matter for transformation is an 
assumption in agreement with their modes of thought. At the same time the whole 
world of phenomena is to them a soap-bubble. Ice, shut up for a thousand years 
- in the interior of the earth, turns into rock-crystal ; and in order, with the help 
. of red sulphuret of arsenic and tin, to transmute lead, the Father of Metals, into 
- silver, only four periods of some 200 years are required. Indeed one specially 
learned man says: “That quails turn into moles and grains of rice into young 
carp is a ridiculous supposition. Only the transformation of rats into quails has 
been proved ; this has been mentioned in all newspapers, and I have constantly 
observed it myself. There is of course as much a recognised course for trans- 
formations of this kind as for births,” 

Superstitious medicine, one of the deepest-seated disorders of the human 
mind, of which perhaps it will never be quite cured, is among the East Asiatics 
on its ancient level, and gives the impression of having changed little since the 
days of the prince who immediately after the invention of writing, 4000 years 
ago, wrote the classical work on diseases and the pulse. The Chinese Materia 
Medica, whose compiler is said to have tried seventy poisons on himself in one 
day, contains 365 remedies, one for cvery day in the year: for there are 365 
ways in which the heavens can influence carthly existence. What chiefly keeps 
the Chinese back from sound development of the healing science is want of 
anatomical science; though they are not restrained by any Buddhistic prejudice 
from killing animals and touching dead bodies. The Japanese, who formerly 
used to imitate the Chinese in medicine as blindly as in other things, had 
long before 1853 translations of Dutch and German works on anatomy. 

His national narrowness hinders the Chinese in his observation of foreign 
countries. Every geography or history compiled in China is invariably a geo- 
graphy or history of China. Yet Chinese descriptions of travel have done much 
more than Indian notices towards the knowledge even of countries lying nearer 
to India. The Japanese have very frequently depicted both with pen and pencil 
all the neighbouring countries, but especially “three lands”—Yezo, Korea, and 
the Loochoo Islands (though unluckily not the islands to the eastward where 
the elixir of life is to be found); and the number of geographies of European and 
American countries which have appeared in Japan of late years 1s large. 
Japanese literature is especially rich in those works beloved by the people, mid- 
way between history and romance. Their descriptions of provinces are thorough 
statements of information about country and people, such as many a country of 
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Europe cannot show ; and their guide-books and tourist maps are practical. In 
China, since the Jesuits introduced European cartography in the seventeenth 
century, maps of some original value have appeared. 

In the system of weights and measures used by Eastern Asiatics, we hare 
one of the most remarkable creations of the pre-scientifc period of the humas 
mind. Measures of length and capacity, and weights, are, as with us, based oa 
the same unit; the decimal system is carried out almost without a flaw. The 
unit is, however, mzszcal, being the length of a bamboo pipe giving a certain note. 
This length is measured by 81 grains of corn laid lengthwise, or 100 of the same 
breadthwise ; whence the two systems, nonal and decimal. The same grain is 
likewise the unit of weight. Japan has adopted it with slight alterations, 180 
mome making one pound, instead of 160 as in China. The measurement of time 
by means of falling sand or water, or by burning pastilles, was early developed, 
while every rag-shop, every wandering pedlar, has a counting machine. 

Eastern Asiatic art gives evidence of profound apprehension and fine obser- 
vation of nature. The artists were always workmen, but there were great master 
among them. In many works the most wonderful thing is the fidelity to nature. 
In drawings on rice-paper, in Japanese bronzes and wood-carvings, a close obser- 
vation is shown, which often produces a startling effect in the rendering of in- 
stantaneous movement. In fidelity and fineness their best work rivals the pro- 
ductions of the lesser arts in past ages among ourselves. Who has not admired 
the sea-eagle in the South Kensington Museum with upstanding feathers, made 
of iron partly cast, partly wrought, with not a trace of unnatural conventionalism? 
This dates from the sixteenth century. In the same place is a tortoise in pottery: 
it is coming up out of the water, and is represented with the ripple floating away 
behind it, imitated so as almost to deceive the eye. The water-lilies, tortoise:. 
cranes, frogs, lizards, employed by preference in decoration, are always represented 
in their general appearance with amazing truth to life and clever combination co! 
themes. For the Eastern Asiatic it all has a deep symbolic sense; the tortot< 
denotes long life, the unicorn perfect purity, the stag—which becomes white at 
500 years and blue at 1000—happy old age, the Japanese nightingale with the 
plum in flower, the spring, while the charming pot covered with shells and sea- 
weed, in which the tea is always finest, grew at the bottom of the sea. 

In their art, their literature, their horticulture, the Fast Asiatics preserve a 
warm feeling for natural beauty. The universal admiration of the plum- blossom 
in spring, of the iris and the peony, of the lotus and chrysanthemum, gives rise 
to a number of popular festivals from Iebruary to far into autumn. China, toe. 
has a symbolical welcome of the spring. The temples stand in artless grooves 
of ancestral willows or shady trees with shrubs cut into figures and flower-beds 
laid out in pictures. Western countries have not, whether in joke or carnest. 
turned their flora and fauna to account with so much spirit, fidelity, and delight 
in colour as the people of the Far East. The Japanese is born with a keen sense 
of beauty ; the rustic has more of it than our peasant, and the system of spade- 
husbandry helps to develop it. When he can he builds his hut by a brook, and 
puts a big stone or two here and there to make a little cascade, for he loves the 
plash of water. He ties some branches of the young cedars together, and bends 
others with a little board over his waterfall to give it shade. At the flowering 
season he and his family are in raptures. Indoors the fecling for nature is shown 
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roofs, which yet show lines so lightly soaring, with rich beams and massive 
pillars. The Japanese fecling for nature has been active also in shaping the 
Buddhist places of worship. They have built temples to the goddess of the sea 
on artificial islands in broad lotus-covered ponds, over which lead slight bridges 
in lofty curves. They lay out the ground round the temples on the principles of 
landscape art, mitigating the melancholy contemplation of this transitory life with 
the enjoyment of a present of tranquil loveliness. Temple-gardens are spots of 
constant refreshment for every one. Temple-grounds, like those for which Nikko 
is famous—“do not speak of splendour till you have seen Nikko ”—lies amid 
cedar groves, to which sacred bridges lead. Broad alleys run from one shrine to 
another. Pagodas, chapels, holy wells, oratories, treasuries in stone, wood, metal, 
are scattered about the sacred grove. In China also, in the mountain districts, 
one passes temples surrounded by cypresses and enclosed within white walls with 
projecting towers, sharply cut out against the bare rock. Japanese landscape 
painting is connected with religious motives. Fuji-yama, the goal of laborious 
pilgrimages, or the “man and woman ” rocks off the coast of Furami, are endlessly 
depicted. 

Chinese poetry, especially in its lyric pieces, contains much that is beautiful 
and deeply felt. The “stories without end” are not only continued for years, 
with long pauses, but written and read by generations. 

To a European ear, Oriental music is a monotonous noise of shrill sounds. 
Its instruments, both wind and string, are numerous, among them such simple and 
well-known forms as the shcll-trumpet, which forms part of the cquipment of | 
Buddhist mendicant monks; also the gong. We are reminded of Borneo, of 
some hill-tribes of Further India, of the sacred drums of Oceania, by a curious wind 
instrument of China and Korea, made from a bottle-gourd with bamboo pipes 
inserted, and by the simple Korean drums of hollowed tree-stems, while the 
Buddhist temple-drum with pictures of the drumming thunderer recall the Shamaz 
drums. The theory of music has been developed out of all proportion to th. 
practice. We find the scale of Pythagoras among the Chinese. It had tm: 
merely a religious but a political significance ; again an echo of Pythasorcar 
ideas. [every Japanese dance ts the graceful pantomimic representation of some 
transaction, with the whole body, the play of feature, and above all, the fan. 
On the other hand the unnatural, broadly traced, slow movements of the actors. 
who play male parts with exaggerated pathos, female with fluty voices, and the 
shrill music breaking in at every Instant, take away all artistic value from the 
Chinese stave, and that of Japan is essentially in agreement with it. 
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Dress: ornament; deformed feet- Economic activity — Agriculture ; land-tenure; cattle-breeding- - Dict: 
nice; opium Towns and villages --Traffic-routes ; ancient: prosperity and modern decay ; the iniperial 
canal; the system of roads; river and sea navigation—Industry : its position and falling-off; wages: 
labour-unions—Trade activity and colonisation. 


THE outward appearance of the Chinese is uniform from the south to the noth 
of the empire. Even differences of rank are not so sharply stamped as else 
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tung. The impression of pomp which it ought to create is, alas, often unex- 
pectedly destroyed by a dirty patch, and yet more often by the raggedness of the 
inevitable suite. In North China only old women and children are unpainted. 
For this purpose the face is whitened, and then oval pink patches are laid on 
over the entire cheek. : 

The custom of deforming the feet throws a harsh light on the unnatural 
refinement of Chinese over-civilization. Whether the object be the confining of 
women to the house, or the promotion of corpulence, the result is senseless and 
disgusting. From the child’s fifth year her foot is compressed in such a way that 
the four last toes are bent under, and the heels at the same time forced upwards 
and backwards. In the higher classes this torture is continued till the person 
walks as if on stilts, and cannot leave the house unless carried in a chair or on a 
servant-maid’s back. In the lower classes women continue to move with some 
freedom. The Manchus in the north and the Hakkas in the south have nothing 
of this custom, nor.the races of the west, who are less touched by Chinese culture. 
The fact of Chinese heroes being represented as tattooed shows that this custom 
was once common. In the Loochoo Islands the women were, a few decades ago, 
tattooed variously according to districts. 

Bodily cleanliness is not a strong point with the Chinese. Only an appear- 
ance of it is produced by the barber’s art. The East Asiatics have no more 
desire for fresh air than some Central Europeans. The atmosphere is not always 
good in the lightly-built houses of Japan. Skin and-eye diseases are of extra- 
ordinary frequency. 

Chinese scholars and statesmen unanimously praise agriculture as the vital 
sinew of the state. It speaks yct more clearly for its importance that China 
finds almost unaided the food for its vast population, and besides that, provides 
tea and silk plentifully and regularly for the markets of the world. From this 
esteem for agriculture, in which a conscious contrasting of it with the surrounding 
nomadism naturally has a share, the erroneous conclusion has been drawn that 
in China a highly-developed cultivation of the soil is universal. No doubt the 
Chinese are more advanced in agriculture than the Indians. But throughout 
South China the soil of the hills is poor. On the Min river hills over 3000 feet 
high are cultivated to the top, but in many districts they are occupicd merely with 
scrub. Even in Central China, with its dense population, by no means every 
patch of ground is tilled. In Kiang-su and Che-kiang, weed and grass-covered 
spots may be found in the immediate vicinity of habitation. Graves and chapels 
take up much room. Cultivation is, perhaps, closest in the north, where it 
ascends in the loess districts to the hill-tops, and has driven forest and heath 
far away. Nor does Chinese “high” farming take quite the direction which 
Europeans imagine. Plough and harrow are less in use in the small husbandry 
of China than hoe and rake. The plough, drawn by a buffalo or ox, makes no 
deep furrow, and the extensive employment of manures is necessary just because 
of the inadequate turning of the earth. Corn is trodden out by animals or 
threshed in the open. The buffalo being the most frequent draught-animal, it 
is easy to understand that work progresses slowly. In manuring, the Chinese 
are masters. In the south, particularly, human excrement is in demand, and 
waste of all kinds, down to old rocket-charges. 

At this time land-holdings in China are much subdivided. A _ property of 
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150 acres on level ground is among the largest ; and a man who owns 15 acres 
is looked on as a man of means. Near the larger towns a family can live on 2} 
to 4 acres of land, if they own and work it themselves, Subdivision among heirs 
on the demise of an estate is not the sole cause of this parcelling ; it is aided by 
the great productiveness of garden husbandry, and by those cultivations which, 
like tea and silk, pay best on a small scale. Great part of Chinese agriculture 
could not be carried on at a profit but for the abundance of labour in its cheapest 
form which the large families afford. This makes it possible for half of all the 
arable land in China to be tilled by tenants, and for the most part small tenants. 
The success of the Chinese farmer resides in his thrift, his industry, and the family 
connection between the greater part of his capital. 

Rice is the chief crop of China. The fertility of the south and centre, with 
two crops a year on the average, 1s so great that this grain forms the Chinaman's 
most important vegetable food. Yet so great is the consumption that it becomes 
necessary to import rice from Formosa, Manilla, and Further India, even from 
North America. On the loess soil of the north, and in the rich prairie-lands of 
Manchuria, wheat, millet, and buckwheat appear to thrive, as well as rice in the 
Yang-tse lowlands. That maize and potatoes are distributed throughout the 
empire, and in the more mountainous parts even form important articles of diet, 
shows that the Chinese farmer 1s not rigidly exclusive towards good things from 
abroad. The culture of the poppy for the sake of opium is less laudable ; it is 
found in every province, and in some plays a sadly important part. Sweet 
potatoes and other roots, also green vegetables of all kinds, especially pulse, are 
very common. 

Fish being very plentiful in the irrigation-ditches of the rice-fields—the 
quantity being increased by the artificially-reared stock which is turned into the 
flooded fields after harvest—the same piece of ground in summer yields rice, in 
winter, fish. Nowhere else does fish play so great a part in the food of the 
people as in China, and thus sea and rivers are here fished with the ereatest 
varicty of appliances. We may recall the extensive use of cormorants for this 
purpose. On the bows of canal-boats are contrivances for hanging nets vertically. 
so that the contents can be easily hoisted on deck. The roots and seeds of many 
plants, grown in standing- or running-water, are partaken of in plenty. The 
bamboo, useful in many ways, the shoots of which are also eaten, specially enables 
full use to be made of the soil. 

The Chinese have always had a great talent for domesticating animals. — It 1s 
probable that they reared the house-cat independently of the Egyptians, just as 
they have trained weasels to catch mice. The only animal which they now breed 
in any quantity is the frugal and fertile pig. It is of an excellent breed, and its 
bacon and ham are articles of trade throughout East and South Asia. Buffaloes 
and oxen are used as beasts of burden, and to work the wheels of the draw-wells ; 
the former also to tread the swampy soil of the rice-fields. In the north, sheep 
are bred on the arid hills of Pe-chi-li and Shan-si,and wool is a staple of importa- 
tion from Mongolia. Fowls of all kinds are reared in institutions for breeding 
and fattening. In the silk-growing districts not only fields and gardens, but even 
the embankments between the rice-ficlds, are planted with mulberries, the leaves 
of which are sold to feed the worms. In the tea district of Ning-po, millet and 
maize cover the slopes and shade the tea-shrubs, which are also planted in 
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scattered tufts on the embankments of rice-fields and in mulberry-plantations. 
The tea and silk-growing provinces are among the most thickly peopled. 

The great variety in the crops which the Chinese countryman sets himself to 
cultivate, above all renders it possible to use the soil to the utmost. More than 
a dozen oil-yielding plants, the bamboo, vegetable-wax, the lacquer-tree, ailanthus 
and oak for the silkworms that feed on _. ee 
those trees, may be mentioned among m te 
them. Szchuan, with its fruit and fig-trees, | Mm i. sae id AE 
is one of the most beautiful, garden-like 3 iy 
provinces of China. Vegetables, too, enjoy 
a zealous cultivation, green vegetables 
being rarely absent from the meal of the 
poorest day-labourer. Land fetches a high 
price ; even in East Mongolia, a country 
only just cleared for cultivation, it is by 
no means very low, some 48s. an acre. 
Rent generally comes to 10 per cent of 
the selling price. The prices of farm 
produce, owing to the slowness of trans- 
port, are subject to great variation. The 
Government rice-granaries, intended to cke 
out the scarcity in lean years, apart from 
the cheating to which they, too, are liable, 
are not approximately equal to the re- 


quirements. According to Simon, the 
price of rice fluctuates as much as 300 
per cent. 


Conditions of climate and soil assign to 
artificial irrigation an important part in 
Chinese tillage. The sunny soyth, and the 
north with its permeable soil of loess, are 
alike threatened with years of famine 
through drought. The wasting of forests 
shows that in forest cconomy China is 
anything but a civilized state. Only in 3 
the south and west are good forests still Oe 4 
kept up. Japan looks far more carefully “ ee eee at ones 
after its forests, richer and more varied as 
they are. The material most in use 1s bamboo. Owing to its lightness, 
suppleness, and great strength, it can be used for polcs and masts quite as well 
as in its finer kinds for artistic work. The chief fuel is charcoal, burnt in 
earthenware vessels like the Italian scaldimt. China possesses the largest 
coal-fields on the earth, but makes little use of them. 

The Chinaman was long imagined by the European world as a person living 
only on rice, and able, nevertheless, to work hard and continuously. Now we 
know that his is no case of a purely rice-diet. On the whole, the Chincse 
labourer lives but little less well than his European colleague. In China itself, 
an exclusive diet of rice is regarded as incompatible with hard work, apart from 
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the fac’ uat, ver the west rice is dear, and has to be replaced by potatoes, 
cabbage, or dumpl igs. At ordinary prices a workman getting 4d. or §d.a day 
can buy 2 lbs. of rice, 1 lb. of vegetables, and as much of fish, and have 4d. to 24. 
left for tea, salt, tobacco, lodging, and clothing. The Chinese is very clever at 
dressing his food; out of simple materials he can concoct quite a luxurious |, 
breakfast or dinner. “ Pea-cheese,” a kind of extract of pea-flour, made by |, 
separating the caseine in the form of gelatine with a solution of gypsum, is the 
model of a cheap and nutritious food. Vegetable preserves are numerous. The 
Eastern Asiatics do not eat like other Orientals out of a common dish with their |. 
fingers, but each from his own lacquer saucer with “chopsticks” of wood, bone, | 
or ivory held between the fingers of the right hand. 

Tea is the national luxury, and is taken by all classes in every variety, 
pium has, in the last two generations, become a necessary of life to the Chinese 

‘anle ; but, instead of strengthening, it cats the life out. It is calculated that 
millions, of which three-fourths leave the country, are spent yearly on opium | 
na. Poor people smoke over again opium that has been smoked, but many 

rince the whole balance of their wages to ¢ t the intoxication. Frem the far 
est and north we are beginning to hear cc nplaints of this vice, which grows 
iore general. The English, who are responsible for the enorm 
ion, try, under a hypocritical pretence of science, to attribute a irscial 
ter to the practice. In 1876 Sir George Campbell propounded the 
ng thesis that the Mongolian or Turanian races showed the most decided 
= wr opium, while the Aryan Indian despised it almost entirely. Many | 
rsol.. re gone to Mongolia solely in order to grow poppies and smoke opium 
at their ease. The chief virtues of the Chincse—patience, frugality, industry, the 
bases of his economic prosperity—are undermined by opium, the effects of which 
on the constitution are far more ruinous than those of spirits. In spite of Chinas 
advance in the last decades, the fear that the opium-habit among the people wi! 
cripple the forces necessary to a new development of culture, makes it difficult to 
look to the future of the empire with confidence. This vice is in no small measure 
responsible for the impoverishment and confusion which strike the observer of 
to-day as forcibly as did prosperity and order those of 100 years ago. Richthofen 
thinks that the ever-increasing use of opium will even set a check upon the 
increase of population. Drinks distilled from millet or maize, before the intro- 
duction of opium the only intoxicants, are used with “exemplary moderation.” ’ 

China is the land of large cities and numerous villages, the land of crowded 
living. Less from lack of ground than from a natural tendency towards packing, 
a part of the population even invades the water and lives in boats. Thousands 
lodge in caves in the loess. The Chinaman is first and foremost a dweller in 
villages ; and if the towns are numerous and populous, they are so owing to the 
prosperity of trade in China, and as the residences of officials. 

The villages in China are in general more populous than those of Europe, 
some numbcring 8000 inhabitants or more. The narrow streets, winding between 
mud walls, are very lively; shops of all kinds are frequent, also tea-houses and 
cookshops. Regular markets are frequently held. In Colonel Unterberger’s 
sketches from North China we read; “On approaching the walls one hears the 


if r has been left as in the oricinal. hut it will of course be remembered that the best 
nant hievous effects of opium in China.1 
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house. On the door of the dwelling-house are painted a tree of fortune, and a 
scroll with a moral adage. At the strect-corners shine the names, mostly high- 
flown, of the streets. As a rule they contain something about prosperity, love, 
heaven, cleanliness, or the like. After the destruction of numerous towns in the 
south and centre of the empire by the Taiping rebellion, new towns arose from 
their ashes and ruins, which grew up with more freedom from the traditional plan; 
as, for example, Nan-chung, one of the most famous provincial capitals, and after 
Ching-too one of the finest and most regular, with wide, clean streets. Farms 
and hamlets are met with in any number only in the south and west. From 
Hoonan, Von Richthofen writes: “ This is the first province in which I have seen 
any considerable number of charming country-seats belonging to rich people who 
have retired from business. They invest their money in land, which they then 
let. The landlord’s house, a handsome building, rises isolated, and in some 
conspicuous spot, usually on the slope of a hill, with trees round it.” Inns, 
marked by large tassels over the door, are common, standing isolated on 
the road. 

Even abroad the Chinese have the tendency to crowd their dwellings ; “ China- 
town,” in San Francisco, contains 15,000 in a space where formerly not a tenth 
of that number of Amcricans could find room. Their habit of living in low stuffy 
rooms, with a little table and benches, and a dirty close stove, seems to have its 
origin in a cold zone, just as the light airy style of. Japanese building belongs to 
a warmer climate. Among both Chinese and Japanese are found neck-rests or 
neck-stools, sometimes consisting simply of a bit of bamboo with supports, some- 
times more artistically worked, furnished with drawers inlaid in colours. The 
patriarchal strain, which runs through Chinese life far more powerfully in the less 
corrupt conditions of the country than in the towns, has kept up the practice of 
the nearest relations living together in one and the same house. From grcat- 
crandfather to ¢reat-grandson, five generations often dwell under one roof. = This 
mode of life, which often by the remembrance of a common descent inspires whole 
communes, or even groups of communes, with a strong tribal feeling, ts an essential 
clement in the prosperity of the population. The Chinaman carrics this sentiment 
abroad with him, depending much Iess on locality, and supporting his relations 
from far away. The rapidity with which the population of South China, after 
the storm of rebel raids, rebuilt their homes on the devastated land or refounded 
them on fresh sites, was the wonder of all Europeans. 

In the matter of communications China formerly stood higher; its decline is 
especially shown in the state of the canals, once tts vital arteries. The great 
canal-system of North China has in recent decades fallen into decay. Ritter 
called it the most magnificent canal-system of the Old World, linking the south 
and centre with the north of the empire in independence of the chances of sca 
and river-navigation. The Imperial Canal is “very different from all those ot 
Europe. Its direction is adapted to the lie of the land, it often winds, it is of 
varying breadth, now 200 feet, now 1000. Sometimes it goes through a deep 
cutting in the hills, sometimes enclosed in hewn granite, it crosses lakes and 
morasses of cnormous extent on embankments 20 fect high.” Since a breach 
in the embankment of the Hoang-ho drew off the whole river towards the sea, 
the proud Imperial Canal to the north of the new arm of the river has only been 
an unimportant tributary of that wild stream. The ts tsin to the great 
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cities of the south and centre has already in a great measure taken the sea-route. 
When the dry reach between Lin-tsing and Tien-tsin fills in June, it is covered as 
of old with junks from the south which have waited for the rise of the water. 
The salt traffic is still important on the Imperial Canal. Other canals have 
suffered hardly less under the bad government of the last few decades. <A few 
pools here and there and some ruined bridges are often all that tells of former 
splendour. Corn is grown to-day in dry canal beds. Only the canal-systems of 
the centre, the real “ flower” of that section, which owing to their importance for 
irrigation and for the transport of crops attain almost a kind of personal interest 
for every peasant, seem still to be in the good old state. Here the meshes of 
the network of canals are often hardly 5 furlongs wide, while many farmers take 
private canals to their houses, and use barges for hay-waggons. 

Serious attempts to improve the communications are rare. The streets of 
Pekin have turned to watercourses, and the gutters have been stripped of the 
marble slabs which once covered them. Williamson speaks of his delight at the 
single man whom he saw mending a road beyond the Great Wall; he had 
wandered far and wide in China without seeing anything like it. Many roads 
were once paved with stone flags, but the pavement has gone to ruin, and the 
Imperial Road is now an uneven track 12 to 20 yards wide, cut up by a number 
of ruts, and worn down by the traffic of centuries to a level often below that of 
the adjacent land. Many bridges, some of them once magnificent structures, are 
now impassable ; and the traveller must either make a circuit or be ferried across 
under their arches. It seems to be of no great use for individuals to make offer- 
ings in the good old fashion to their fellow-citizens by building roads and bridges, 
or for judges to set those guilty of small misdemecanours to mend a bit of road at 
their own cost. In the centre and south, the region of canals, roads play a far 


less important part than in the north. Paved footpaths run alongside the canals.’ 


Only in the tea-districts are roads frequent from one river to another. Sometimes 
these present an animated scene, when porters are carrying tea, the finer sorts 
with great care on poles with double supports, so that the chest, even when set 
down, may not touch the ground, the commoner kinds on the usual transverse 
pole. One meets endless caravans of these men. 

The guard-houses and watch-towers which stood at regular distances along 
the imperial roads are in ruins. The telegraph stations, whence in old times 
signals were given with the smoke of wolves’ dung, lic waste. Williamson says 
that he was unable to use a ferry over the Liao-ho in Manchuria, because a 
mandarin’s luggage had fallen off the boat, and the ferry was not running till the 
action he had brought was decided. 

The river navigation provides occupation in towing alone for thousands of 
people. The boats on the Upper Yang-tse, of 120 tons burden, says Mr. Cooper, 
require from forty to sixty men to navigate them in ascending from Ichang. 
This town, situated where the mountains meet the plain, owes its large population 
to its boatmen. So-called “ watermen,” excellent swimmers and divers, under- 
take the duty of clearing the tow-rope from rocks, etc. These people pass their 
whole life on board, the boat containing their family, their housc, and their goods, 
and manage their craft so skilfully that the clumsy junks get past the rapids. 
The timber-rafts from Hoonan, which fill the Yang-tse in January, are still more 
like great floating villages. On them may be seen pigs, dogs, fowls, 
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huts and_numbers of women and children. They ¢ are said to take six months 
reach Hankow, not quite 620 miles. There they are broken up again and go to 
Ching-kiang and other ports, 

The extension of the Chinese canal-system, due in the first 1 instance to political 
causes, has, perhaps intentionally, drawn the sea-traffic between south and north 
alum oe ae to the river-ways and canals, and has cert inly: contributed ina 

t degree to the decline of sea-navigation even among the people on the coas 
In any case, directly after the opening of the treaty-ports, the coast-trade became 
one of the most profitable industries for Europeans; and the navigation of the 
Chinese seas is still a good business for European shippers. The Chinese show 
great cleverness in building vessels for river and eR rudicaior’ while in respect 
to sea-going craft they are less advanced. Their junks are still clumsy, awkward 
to handle, high and square-built at both ends, The sails are of matting, and the 
mainsail is, like the rudder, of disproportionate size. They are acquainted with 
the compass ; but otherwise do not make nautical observations. Thus little more 
than coast-navigation is possible; and the pilot’s duty is either to set his course 
by the high ground near to the shore or to make for a fixed point in a straight — 
line by compass. During the whole voyage the skipper is observing the shore 
and the hills, sitting on the landward side of the vessel. He watches at night, — 
and perhaps goes to sleep upright in the daytime. Next to him is the boatswain, 
who looks after the sailing, then come perhaps some partners in trade, a steward, 
and jastly a priest, who burns incense and gold and silver paper every morning — 
before the images. Some sailors are expert seamen, the others, who do the 
common work, are often not even trained mariners, but beggars, fugitives, and the 
like, all however yelling and giving orders. Mutineers are anything but rare in 
this motley crowd, while in danger they easily Jose their courage and their wits. 
In spite of the typhoons of the China seas, to a single one of which 20,000 persons 
will sometimes fall victims on sea or'rivers, no effort is made to organise the 
navigation any better. Chinese junks make the voyage from Amoy to Singapore 
in eighteen or twenty days, but occasionally take sixty. It is an extraordinary 
thing that the Chinese fleet has remained stationary since the days of Marco Polo. 
Almost half the 14,500 Chinese vessels which entered and left Chinese ports in 
1892 were junks, with the small average measurement of 41 tons. Immense 
importance Is attached to externals; the name of a vessel is a most weighty 
matter, masts and rudder bear texts of good omen. Two eyes in the bow, re- 
minding us of those in the funeral bark of Osiris, are necessary ; also the images 
of the goddess of navigation. The river-boats of the Chinese are very comfortably 
furnished. The junk is adorned externally with pretty carved wood, and in the 
luxuriously-fitted cabins may be seen women, painted and smart, occupied with 
their children or going to and fro smoking. In the evening, on a river like 
the Yang-tse or Si-kiang, lights and fireworks sparkle and dazzle all about the 
stream, and song or lute sounds from a junk having rooms for opium-smokers, 
with artists in hair, actresses, and luxuries of every kind. 

The Chinese of the north makes long journeys, mostly in waggons drawn by 
a string of mules; covering 25 to 40 miles in a day. The waggon has two 
wheels, the axles of wood. There are no springs; the seat may be carved, with 
cotton cloth stretched over it. In this conveyance any other attitude than that 
of the Chinese, with the feet crossed under one, is highly uncomfortable. Barrows 
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with one high wheel and a seat on either side, in each of which a traveller sits, 
are in use especially in mountain districts. A roof serves as protection against 
sun and rain. As a rule they are propelled by two persons, one drawing, the 
other pushing. Their work is lightened in windy weather by a sail. In the south, 
especially in Shanghai, the two-wheeled Japanese jinrickshaw is coming in more 
and more. In winter the canals when covered with ice are utilised by /fopazs, 
large low sledges. A guide stands at the back and pushes them along at a good 
pace with an iron-shod pole. Drivers throughout the north and far into the 
south are naturalised Mongols, who manage horses and mules better than the 
Chinese. 

In spite of all the advantages enjoyed by European trades, by far the greater 
part of the consumption of the enormous population of China is still supplied by 
native productions. But how long will the Chinese workman, with all his sobriety, 
dextcrity, and endurance, be in a position to compete with the manufactories now 
multiplying in the country itself? In Chinese industrial activity, just as in Chinese 
agriculture, the impulse to do things on a large scale is lacking. The Chinese 
have few machines to economise human forces. Their acuteness and inventiveness 
have been almost exclusively occupied with small improvements in the handles of 
tools, in crossing, and such-like things. This may partly be explained by the 
fact that their qualities of character and their usages make it easy for them to 
realise their powers of work at a cheap ratc, and that time is for them as good as 
valueless. Probably also paternal regard for the weal of the pcople would, as 
formerly in Europe, have been opposed to the introduction of large machines. If 
in China industry pretty much expends itself on handicrafts, at the same time the 
great advantage has been preserved of a permanent living practice of art, and 
therewith a flourishing condition of art-industry able to have a stimulating action 
even on Europe. 

The process of mining for metals is far less advanced than that of working 
them. The progress of China in this field bears no kind of relation to the anti- 
quity of its culture. German mining in the Harz Mountains or elsewhere, when 
it first comes into the light of history, must have stood much higher than that 
of China to-day. In the production of metals also manual work cverywhere 
predominates. The iron, however, is excellent, and at equal prices is preferred 
in the country to that of Europe. Where the Chinese appear as managers of 
mines on foreign soil, as in Banca, Malacca, Borneo, there too the business is 
carried out on a small scale. In California they have successfully worked over 
again with their hands stuff which Californian miners had thrown aside as not 
paying enough for their machinery. A country where original production docs 
not go very deep in any branch, must in spite of the antiquity of its culture and 
the numbers of its population be regarded as anything but played out; must 
indeed be almost virgin soil for industry. Salt is obtained on a large scale on the 
east coast of Kiang-su, under the supervision of a mandarin of high rank. 

In the East Asiatic countries there is no labouring class in the European 
sense. The family, strong in its patriarchal bond, supplemented by adoption, 
protected by law and custom, forms a labour-organism, tending to the suppression 
of hired labour, all the more that business on a large scale is rare in any depart- 
ment. In Japan we know how closely servants are linked with the families they 
serve, and how joys and sorrows are shared by both. Europeans have found in 
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the pe —— servants a repetition of the ideal patriarchal relation, for the 
most part surviy * among us only in tradition. In the case of China we may 
recall the law tha: ‘male domestic slaves are to be married, and may not be wholly 
separated from r families against their will. It is generally agreed that 
labourers’ wages very low in China. Female labour is on the average paid 
at only half the .a.e of male; and in respect of cotton and tea they do pretty 
much half the tots work. 

Throughout _ itern Asia the universal employment of manual labour has 
favoured the artistic execution of industrial products. Artistic industry in the — 
widest sense has never been so widespread in Europe as here, as the inimitable — 
porcelain and lacquer show; and here it loves to work upon rare and different 
materials. The finest tortoiseshell used in China is imported chiefly from Celebes, — 


A h price is paid for certain uncommon shades of colour, and methods are 
n wf bending, joining, painting, and gs it in a way that can be done 

e in Europe. Another ve iaterial is nephrite or jade, found 

on the north and south sk uen-Lun, and in the Pamir on the 


skem-Darya, a southern tributary mc arkand-Darya. It was found for 
ie first time in 1891 between Lake nokc Yor and Nan-shan. In Soo-chow 
re are large workshops for working it. ‘This hard stone, like carnelian and 
methyst, is wrought with marvellous patience into miniature carvings. Statuettes 
_arved from the brilliantly white material of which the valve of the /¢rrdacna 
1 is composed, are highly valued in our museums, and sometimes called 
lcedony. Ivory and rhinoceros horn are much used. The corsonné enamel of 
stern Asia remains hitherto unrivalled in Europe. Objects centuries old look 
perfectly new. Canton was formerly regarded as the chief place where these 
things were produced ; but it is now known that better work is turned out by 
small places in Hainan; Hoi-hau alone possesses twenty silversmiths. In Amioy 
hundreds of carvers are working at minute carving on fruit-stones and such like. 
Chinese industries do not stand to-day at their old level. There is no one 
as formerly to stimulate inventors and artists. Requirements increase without a 
corresponding accession of wealth, and the surplus which 1s the fertiliser of the 
arts is lacking. There is besides European competition, bringing with it the 
“cheap and nasty,” and breaking up the once unanimous taste. Even in the 
important cotton industry of Shan-tung the cotton is spun and woven mostly by 
the families of the peasantry, and few devote their whole time to the business. 
They weave in winter and bring their goods to market in summer. The 
English cotton goods can be offered everywhere at a lower price than the native 
article, unless where the plantations are so near that the difference in price 1s 
made up by the cheapness with which the goods can be brought to market, or 
perhaps by the seller’s own labour in planting. Even the porcelain manufacture 
no longer produces work of such excellence as under Kien-lung so late as 1700. 
In silk-weaving, as in cotton, domestic industry predominates, or a master works 
with a few apprentices. Unluckily, it is just this most important silk industry on 
which the Government, whenever the treasury is 1n low water, imposes an arbitrary 
tax by raising the transit dues on raw silk. Besides this, an incalculable amount 
can be squeezed out of a man who has grown wealthy by solid work on a large 
scale; so that the larger his profits the more sedulously must they be concealed. 
In as As ae #_ shere ! 2s tend to concentrate 
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particular spots or within limited areas. This is natural in the case of the metal, 
glass, and porcelain works, or the woollen and felt industry at present confined to 
the frontier districts towards Mongolia and Tibet ; for they deal with raw materials 
of limited diffusion. The large basket-weaving business in the province of Shan- 
tung exports great quantities to North America; while probably half China is 
supplied with glue from Si-hiang on the Upper Hane River. The glass manu- 
facture of Shan-tung sends its productions all over China. When there were 
more Chinese in Manilla, before the days of persecution and oppression, their 
cheap shoes were an article of export to Mexico. 

The capacity for trade is remarkable, arising doubtless from the. flourishing 
condition of the interior trafic. Some provinces give birth to a breed of born 
traders, closely connected by ties of country and relationship, by similarity of 
disposition and aim, who stick together and prosper. In Manchuria the traders 
from Shen-si and Shan-si are distinguished, pedlars and bankers alike, above other 
Chinese for the facility with which they acquire foreign languages. Sian-tan, in 
the province of Hoonan, is the chief place in China for financial business, which 
again is mostly in the hands of the Shan-si people. The opium trade is mostly 
carried on by Cantonese, also the tea trade, though Canton 1s no longer the tea 
market of China. Some banking-houses in Tai-ku-hien have branches distributed 
all over the empire. So in Hankow, the great emporium of the Yang-tse-kiang, 
we find the tobacco trade in the hands of people come from Fuh-kien, and the 
trade in carved goods run by people from Cheh-kiang. To the readiness with 
which those traders, who mostly have no family or land, move about, is ascribed 
some part of their success in competing with Europeans. It is no trouble to a 
Chinese to turn from any other branch of human activity to trade; for the trading 
spirit is in their blood. Travellers are astonished at the host of small retail shops 
which ornament every wretched resort’: in China. A great number of regularly 
recurring markets ensure that there shall be no stoppage in trade. Many towns 
indeed preserve the appearance of vast markets, and in all these are strects con- 
taining nothing but shops. The pedlars are a large and influential community. 
In all countries the Chinaman shows the sametendency. The wild Battak collects 
camphor, Dyaks and Alfurs dig for gold and diamonds, the Sooloo dives for 
pearls, the Malay searches his rocky coasts for edible swallows’ nests, gathers 
nutmegs and cloves, fishes for ¢repang and agar, the Bugis—a trader and seaman—- 
carries these goods from port to port, the Sumatran grows pepper for half the 
world, the Javanese makes elegant articles; but to all this business activity the 
Chinaman, by his great intelligence, his large requirements, and his capital, gives 
impulse and “go.” In how many parts of East, South, and Central Asia 1s the 
Chinese trader the pioneer of culture, and at the same time the active promoter 
of the common interests of his countrymen? Their great number in Siam imparts 
to life a bustle quite alien to the apathetic Siamese. “They had,” says Bastian, 
“the further advantage that many an article of luxury could be got in their shops 
which the native dealer never thought of.” In a report of the governor of Cochin- 
China towards the end of the ’sixties we read: “The Chinese have been and are 
of great use to us; they are tempcrate, powerful, intelligent, and hard-working.” 

In the course of history much has grown up which fosters the tendency to 
trade. Children’s games begin with coins, numbers, figures; and their pre- 
mature knowledge of shopkeeping is wonderful. The magnificent, refined 
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rogueries of Chinese traders are a daily matter of conversation in every street 
The density of the: population promotes the contact of individuals, and makes 
necessary thousands of by-businesses, to which a small trade most easily adapts 
itself. Further, the very small subdivision of the coinage, as well as the high rate 
of interest, encourages minute trading. “Thanks to the ‘cash, trade in China 
deals with the infinitely small.” There is paper-money in China, but otherwise 
no currency save the small coinage of cast bronze. The silver ingots which 
circulate as “taels” are weighed and marked with the stamps of firms. Banks 
without number promote trade and credit. Words and “ideographs ” lead to the 
conclusion that in China and Japan, as elsewhere, shells were once used as money. 


§ 23. THE JAPANESE AND KOREANS. 


Dress and weapons—Houses and towns—Japanese wooden architecture—Economic life—Farming—<An 
bloom and in decay—Intercourse—Suciety. 


THE Japanese dress in all classes and all ages is in principle the same; and m 
the lower classes the men are often distinguished from the women only by the 
arrangement of their hair. Provincial departures from the type hardly amount 
to more than what is demanded by varieties of climate. The main materials are 
silk, cotton, hemp; the fundamental shape the long gown open in front, wom 
longer by women than by men, and in'their case often running to a train, stiffened 
by wadding. Similarly in the male dress the simple girdle has turned into a 
broad artistically woven sash, knotted behind into the form of a butterfly’s wing. 
The uniform, alike of soldicrs and prisoners, is (or was till the introduction 
European equipment) marked by stamped silver badges. In Korea courtiers ot 
higher and lower rank are distinguished by double or single cranes’ feather-. 
embroidered on. The simple costume is completed in the case of men by 3 
warm under-garment in place of waistcoat, and a narrow loin-cloth, in women bv 
a wider cloth, falling to the knees, in place of a petticoat, or, in men again, by 
tight breeches and stockings in the cold season, or as protection against insects 
and leeches. The dress looks better on men than on women, since in the ca 
of the latter the universal garment, the #zwono0, has to be so tightly tied in front 
as to allow only of a laborious, slightly stooping gait. Their appearance is nut 
improved by the awkward high sandals, or rather clogs of clmwood ; and the pre 
jecting bow of the broad sash which masks the narrow hips, covering as it doe 
the whole back, is rather grotesque than pretty. In dry weather, instead of the 
wooden clogs, walking upon which is as laborious as upon stilts, straw sandals 
arc worn, fastencd to the foot by a string passing between the great and second 
toes; for which reason stockings have a detached great toe. Korean men 
resemble the Chinese in jackets, short pantaloons, long cloaks, stockings, shoes; 
but the colour of the clothing varies according to the rank. Common people 
wear white or dirty ycllow, great people violct silk, the king red. In Korea and 
North Japan snow-boots are also worn. 

Men of the lower classes go bare-headed; tr labourer, ninsoku, will 
wrap a band of blue cotton several times round h © Koreans, too, wear 
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with seven branches, may have reached the Kirghises from Islam. Where fire 
is worshipped, rays may have fallen from Zoroastrian fire-temples. Kampfer 
was so strongly reminded of the old Egyptian rites by the Buddhism of Ayuthia, 
that he looked upon Buddha as a fugitive from the bondage of Egyptian priests. 
But there are always two possibilities—one that of two similar developments ; the 
other, that what we regard as a survival from a higher form of development may 
really be the germ whence what we recognise in it has sprung. 

In all the Asiatic forms of religion, higher and lower, ancestor-worship meets 
us in like strength and efficiency. Uninterrupted intercourse with departed fore- 
fathers, reinforced by sacrifices—when possible of clean things, like honey, always 
held as specially precious—animates the religion of poor hill-tribes in India, as 
in China, unweakened by Buddhism or philosophic enlightenment, from the 
groundwork of moral instruction. In Japan it is recognised as the nucleus of 
the old state-religion, the Shinto, and is said to hold the field with no rival in 
the Loochoo Islands. The gleaming white scpulchres are the first objects 
seen when approaching these islands from the sea. Upon it principally rests, 
among all Central Asiatic nations, the power of the Shamans to call up ancestors 
with the sound of the drum, with songs and dances, or leaving their own bodies 
in the place of worship to convey their souls to the world of light or to the gloomy 
realm of Erlik. No lot is so unhappy as that of parents who have no children to 
sacrifice and pray for them. Never, so long as he lived, was Tuduc, the Emperor 
of Annam, free from the melancholy caused by his childless old age. Adoption 
furnishes a substitute at a pinch. The distaste for emigration, with the accom- 
panying dread of death far from the next of kin, is connected with the desire of 
a share in the worship of ancestors. Ancestors live along with the living ; rejoice 
and suffer with them. If the son rises in the ladder of rank, he begs for the 
promotion of past members of his family. The eighteen golden tables of ancestors 
in the Hall of Forefathers at Hué remind us how ancestor-worship makes the 
cult of the souls of great sovereigns a sacred affair for the whole people. Finlay- 
son’s remark about the Cochin-Chinese, though erroneous, is intelligible: “ Like 
the Chinese,” he says, “this nation is addicted to worship of ancestors, and 
reveres the memory of relations. This may in fact be considered as the only 
fruit of religion that exists amongst them.” Among the Koreans, too, the most 
outwardly conspicuous feature is the reverence paid to the szrzok or stone images, 
25 feet high, of ancestors. 

Wherever ancestral religion is not shrouded in the garb of newer forms, it 
approaches idolatry. It may then be said, as of the Pulayas of Travancore, that 
they deem themselves too low to venture to approach the Supreme Being. <A 
rough image of an ancestor in the niche of a rough stone altar or at the foot of 
a great tree in the fields is revered as a fetish. We are told of the Khas of 
Further India that they place the ashes of their forefathers in an elegantly-woven 
basket on the altar, where they also deposit as sacrifices all kinds of curious things, 
such as skeins of cotton and curly bamboo shavings. On the Gnia-Heun altars 
Harmand found a number of objects in the form of miniature models hanging on 
a shaft of bamboo. There were a little bag, a little cross-bow with a quiver full 
of tiny arrows, a rice-mortar as big as a thimble, a boat with oars, a wicker fish- 
trap, a carrier's basket ; the whole being crowned with an egg or a bunch of 
feathers. Grains of rice, tufts of cotton, and the like, were fastened on with resin 
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screens take their place and rush-mats cover the floor. The best rooms lie at 


the back, looking towards the rarely-absent garden. The house is everywhere 


airy, more like a summerhouse. The Japanese domestic arrangements, the 
clothing, the headache-breeding mode of warming with pans of charcoal, are not 
adapted to the severe winters of North Japan, and give the impression of having 
gsrown up in the south. The bed, consisting of head-stool, or billet for the neck— 
uscd also by the Koreans,—mattress, and woollen quilt, is in the daytime kept in 
a cupboard, and only got ready at night. For heating, a square hole in the 
floor, made fire-proof by a clay covering, round which, as hearth, the sleeping- 
places were laid, was formerly more common than it is now, when brazen charcoal 
pans have become common. The Korean heating apparatus, by which the 
hollow floors are warmed from below, is peculiar. A ledge running along 
the fixed wall often carries ornaments such as vases, weapons, and the like 
Part of the outfit has long been a dish holding tobacco, with a pot of charcoal 
beside it to light at, the girls’ painting or embroidery frame, and a_ spittoon 
The rooms are lighted, though inadequately, in the evening with lamps 
or candles of vegetable tallow. With the recollection of a Japanese 
home, or “indoors” as a Japanese likes to call it, is connected the image of 
dull candles with paper wicks, burning with a greenish light, flickering up from 
time to time, together with the vapour of charcoal, and the smell of the 
tobacco moistened with a tincture of opium. In old Japan but few differences 
in the mode of building were known ; material, plan, style, are with inconsider- 
able exceptions the same in all parts of the country, in village and town, 
among poor and rich. It is rare for poverty or indolence to lead to scenes 
such as have been described in Northern Nippon, about Aomori, where the 
villages along the road consist of mud-huts of the most wretched kind, and low 
houses roughly put together of beams, bark, and bundles of straw, their decayed 
roofs pitifully covered with the dense foliage of climbing water-melors 
On the Loochoo Islands, Japanese architecture prevails, with some Chinese 
features. 

In the great number of lofty, plain stone houses which, especially in Tokte, 
have as tt were shot up from the ground, it 1s once more shown that, in the 
imitation of foreign models, the fine feeling and correct intelligence which in their 
own art has made the Japanese almost always hit upon the right and appropriate 
thing, ts deserting them. In this case, too, they have not found exactly the best 
teachers, especially among Americans.  Timber-building predominates cven 
in the temples, the walls of which are covered externally with strong planks. 
lacquered or carved and gilded; breaking out inside into handsome mosaic 
panelling, or again into carved and gilt woodwork. Ecclesiastical building likes 
to rely upon nature, withdrawing into ravines or the shade of trees, or on 
to heights. The temple gardens are more impressive than the temples them- 
selves. In those of the Shinto-cult the red portals of the for7, in those of 


the Buddhists numerous stone lanterns, produce a peculiar impression. But | 


there is no lack of magnificent staircases, supporting-walls, and defensive 
works, which testify to a great capacity for working and making use of 
stone, even granite. The buildings of Korea are far behind those of China 


and Japan. Mud-walls and thatch predominate. Much in the internal | 


its, as the wooden shutters and sliding panels, recalls Japan. 
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The religion of ancient Egypt, with its equally deep devotion to the cult 
of ancestors, shows another development. The group of gods given on the oldest 
monuments has even by that time travelled far from the primitive conceptions. 
Its many forms betray a systematic arrangement which the priests must have 
elaborated slowly. Phtha, at the head of all the gods whom he preceded, says 
Manetho, in a reign of nine thousand years, the god of the beginning, the creator 
andi orderer, called Ammon in Upper Egypt; Ra, the power embodied in the sun, 
Continuously creative and sustaining; Neith, personifying the plastic force of 
Nature in female shape, also “ Mother of the Sun”; Pasht or Bast, the daughter 
of Ra; Hathor, the goddess of amorous delights and of childbirth; and beside 
these many local variations of the veneration directed towards the forces of 
Nature, peopled the Olympus of Egypt. There are indications that Phtha, Ra, 
amd Shu are contrasted as older gods with a younger group, to which belonged 
CSspecially Osiris and Typhon. These, specially Egyptian, embody the contrast 
between the fertile Nile valley and the desert, or the struggle between creation 
amd destruction. They were the gods of the people. The elder ones, as though 
Strangers, were understood by the priests only, who might have said to their own 
People what they did to Solon when he tried to penetrate their secrets: “Ye 
are but children.” 

At the period to which belong the oldest parts of the Vedic hymns, the 
religion of the Aryans was also a pure nature-worship. They revered the sky, 
the sun, the hurler of the thunderbolt, fire, rain; and dreaded night, drought, the 
darkness that precedes a storm. They called their good deities the Bright or 
Shining ones, their evil ones the Dark. A storm was the contest between these 
two; Indra, the god of the sky, who hurled the lightning, and stands very near the 

reek Zeus, strives against Vritra, the Shrouder or Darkener. In the earliest 
beams that bring the rosy dawn they hailed the Acvins, the bright twin brothers 
Who roll in their three-wheeled car through the world of light, the air, and the 
Clouds. The dawn herself is a maiden, invoked under the form of a red cow; the 
©Ods of light are Indra’s brothers and companions-in-arms ; among them the god of 
the sun is conspicuous, and a light-god, Aryaman. In Varuna (which may or may 
Not be Ouranos) we have the all-embracing vault of heaven. But especially 
Teverenced was Agni, the fire-god, the friend of man. As fire, consuming the 
Sacrifice and bearing it in smoke to heaven, Agni is one of those most fervently 
Worshipped ; and in the same way he is the messenger between men and gods, 
the intermediary between heaven and earth. Varuna is at once the highest and 
most remote of this group of gods; and hence Indra, the demon-slayer, the hero 
of battle, the huge bull, the all-ruling, who has made fast the mountains, measured 
out the atmosphere, propped up the heavens, appears to man of almost equal 
importance. Burnt offerings are made to him, and for him the soma-draught ts 
prepared from the narcotic Asclepias actda. These sacrifices not only give him 
pleasure, but strengthen him for his mighty tasks. Originally the offering was 
made by each head of a family. Mystic drink-offerings, like the soma, are still 
poured on the ground at the beginning of a meal or feast, at a dedication, on 
receiving guests, but they have mostly lost their deeper meaning. In _ Tibet, 
juniper branches are burnt on the altar, and wine, milk, or tea, poured on the 
glowing embers, There are a few races whose whole religion is so permeated 
with the idea of drink-offerings, as in the case of the Khevsurs of the Caucasus, 
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others by Chinese immigrants. At the present day it is confined to the main 
island, where it represents the most general farming and domestic industry. 
‘That it has contributed materially to the welfare of the people is shown above all 
by the aspects of the districts where it flourishes. It has even succeeded in 
transforming the style, so rigidly adhered to, of the one-storied Japanese farm- 
houses. Merely for the purposes of the silk-culture a second smaller story was 
added. To the manifold employment of silk in the country itself must be added, 
Since the opening of the country to European and American trade, the enormous 
€xportation of silk, which in the last good years brought on the average 
4 3,750,000 into the country. One-fifth as much is further obtained for silk- 
worms’ eggs ; for when the ravages of the febrine spread from France to China, 
Japan was the only country that could furnish healthy eggs for restocking the 
silk-growing districts of Southern Europe, which the plague had devastated. 
Other kinds of silkworm beside that of the mulberry, Bombyx mori, are bred in 
Japan, especially the Axtherea yamamai, which lives on evergreen oaks. The 
European silk-industry has not yet attained the fineness and cheapness of the 
Japanese. Japan also imports special kinds of silk from China. 

Cattle-breeding in Japan, owing to the limited amount of meadow-land 
together with the small horticultural form of husbandry, is insignificant. The 
breeds are like those of China; pigs indeed were certainly introduced by the 
Chinese, and are kept mostly in the neighbourhood of the larger places. The 
small horse, the like of which is also found in Korea, is chiefly employed as a 
pack-animal, not much for riding, hardly at all for draught. The same was 
formerly true of cattle, except that they were not ridden at all; neither were 
they used for milk or meat. The Koreans shoe them. The climate appears to 
agree but little with sheep and goats. Among domestic animals may be counted 
dogs, cats, fowls, and ducks ; but geese have not been known. Vegetable wax 
makes beeswax superfluous. Rabbits, white rats, and white mice are kept as 
playthings. In former times it was practically only the chase—which extended 
to monkeys and ravens—and the fishery, which scasoned with meat the prevail- 
ing vegetable diet. Neither by Buddhism nor by the fact that sacred horses 
were tended and revered in the Shinto temples, has the ordinary Japanese been 
made less cruel to beasts of burden. 

As in China, Japanese industry in the pre-European time rested entirely on 
manual labour; machines and industry on a large scale being unknown. Its 
strength lay in native talent, which shows itself even amid the poverty in which 
the Ainos live, in patience, and in the practice gained by individual workmen, 
who did not, after the western fashion, carry division of labour to the point where 
the parts are meaningless, but made a whole in constant repetition. In this 
sense, however, division of labour goes very far, especially in the great porcelain 
and lacquer trades, Hence an artistic inspiration runs throughout Japanese 
industry. Besides this it, like the Chinese, devclops small refinements which 
fall in with the realisation and use of their productions. Japancse toys, for 
instance, are of wonderful variety and fancy, and have gained a large sale in 
Europe and America. Lastly, their productions were once distinguished by 
solidity, durability, and cheapness. Japanese industry, like their art, has retro- 
graded owing to the break-up of the old social ordcr, especially through the 
impoverishment of the aristocracy, who loved splendour, and loaded the best 
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portmanteaus, leatherwork, and furniture, imports have to contend with native © 
industry. Even in 1881, when the second Japanese National Exhibition was - 
opened at Tokio, Europeans admired the punctuality of the opening, the good 
and to some extent pretty execution of the building, the magnificence of the 
grounds, the rapidity with which the catalogue of 400 pages appeared. Beside 
the good tradition still operative in many branches of industry, it was astonishing 
how cleverly new dexterities had been picked up. Korean industry, once the 
teacher of Japan, has sunk far below its level. “In the whole country,” says 
Gottsche, “not a piece of porcelain worth the name is baked. Painting and 
sculpture are extinct.” Japanese industry is like Chinese in the great variety of 
its raw materials. Of nativé metals that chiefly worked is copper (which ts also 
exported in great quantity), chiefly in making bronze; then tron, silver, and 
gold. Among the treasures of the soil may also be mentioned coal, china-clay, 
petroleum, and sulphur. In North Nippon and Yezo a peculiar kind of amber is 
found, called retinite, from which valuable figures are carved. 

In Japan the communications were on a similar system to those of China, but 
in the profound peace enjoyed by the island-kingdom they have remained in a 
better state. The roads, strengthened by traverse stones at short intervals, were 
often paved for leagues together; similar roads often occur in the Loochoos. 
They run in straight lines from Kioto to all parts of the kingdom, and Europeans 
were astonished at being able to cover 30 miles and more in a day without jolting 
in carriages drawn by men; while imperial messengers sped over the same distance 
in half the time. In 1893 the country possessed over 1800 miles of railway. 
The canal from Kioto to the largest lake in the country, 7 miles long, with a rise 
of 140 feet, is described as a notable work. Means of conveyance of other kinds, 
more runners, more beasts of burden, with the lack of riders, and lastly the gayer 
dresses, give the traffic a different look from that of China; but in Japan as in 
China heavy loads are carried on bamboo poles resting on the shoulders of two 
porters walking in file. Europeans have always been amazed at the strange 
unpractical Japanese custom of putting straw sandals on their horses, quickly worn 
out and making the hoof tender. Japanese heroes are by choice painted on 
horseback, but the Japanese are not first-class horsemen. 

The £uruma, or, as the Chinese call it, 7zzrizkzsha, is a small high two-wheeled 
carriage, drawn by men. Invented some decades ago, this characteristic vehicle 
soon came into general use. In Tokio alone there are to-day over 20,000 of 
them, and the profession of £uruma-runner is said to be so lucrative that thousands 
of young people come yearly from the country to the large towns to hire them- 
selves out as draught-animals, in spite of the fact that the strongest cannot stand 
more than five years of the work. The small price set upon human labour-power 
is also demonstrated by the conveyance of all possible loads on small, heavy, two- 
wheeled carts, which similarly are drawn by men. Building materials are carried 
for miles in this way ; two men draw the heavily-laden car, two others shove 
behind, pushing upon two projecting poles with their shoulders, or, when going 
up hill, with their clean-shaven heads, and accompanying their work with 
monotonous songs of melancholy cadence. 

The Japanese currency, before the change to dollars and cents (yen and _ sez), 
was like that of the Chinese. The oldest copper and bronze pieces, without 
legend, go back to the eighth century, A.D. Thin pieces of sheet-silver, or rathex 
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shows the peace of insular existence. Here the persistence of the indigenous is 
the rule, there the inroads of strangers. But the life of the Mikado in his palace- 
temple at Kioto in the last decades before the incoming of western influence, gave 
in its seclusion—even the highest in the realm at an audience saw only the hem 
of his garment—all the more the impression of unworldly, purely spiritual 
sovereignty, owing to the development of the eastern capital Yeddo (Tokio) under 
the shelter of the Bakufu, the Tycoon’s government, and by favour of the business 
due to the extravagant courts of the feudal chiefs, into the most populous city in 
the land. The opening of Japan by the treaty of Kanagawa in 1854 was the 
work of the Tycoon against the will of the Mikado. 


§ 24. FAMILY, SOCIETY, AND STATE, CHIEFLY IN CHINA. 


Marriage; position of women—Birth and education ; intimacy of family life; infanticide—Cver-population ; 
coolie-trade and emigration—Subdivision of property ; beggars ; slaves ; socialism—General character of 
the political position ; stationariness and retrogression ; magnitude of the population and the empire; the 
emperor ; the superior officials ; the viceroys—The bureaucracy ; corruption ; censors ; Chinese statesmen 
—Administration of justice—Local self-government— Tribes and societies. 


To the Eastern Asiatic the most valuable point in the family seems to be the 
guarantee of coherent lineage-from one generation to another. Marriage ts 
esteemed substantially for that reason, but is also dreaded by many on account 
of the duties of ancestor-worship connected with it. We cannot recognise an echo 
of marriage by capture in the custom which forbids the bridegroom from taking 
his bride save in the twilight to his own house, where the wedding-feast then takes 
place ; but the prohibition of wedlock between persons of the same name certainly 
recalls a clan system, once much stricter. Young men and maidens do not as a 
rule see each other before marriage, and if by any lucky chance they have come 
in contact, consent to the marriage may only be received through a proxy. If 
the youth sends a present to the girl, the parents come together, and have the 
horoscope of both parties cast, on the basis of the statements of witnesses to the 
birth, in order, if the prognostics are fortunate, to proceed to an engagement ; but 
it can still be cancelled if anything of ill-omen occurs, like the breaking of a piece 
of china or the loss of any article. If, however, no impediment intervenes, the 
bridegroom’s father sends presents to the bride’s, including a goose and a gander 
to symbolise conjugal fidelity. Then two sheets of paper, bound round with red 
silk, on which the bridegroom has noted all the details of the engagement, are 
exchanged ; he sends the last presents to the bride, the day is fixed with the 
help of the astrologers, and the bride is led with music to the bridegroom’s house, 
across the threshold of which she is carried over a fire. She finds the bridegroom 
within, sitting on a stool, and sinks at his feet. He raises her, unveils her, sets 
her beside him, and both make offerings before the domestic altar. Vows are 
exchanged at a joint meal, at which the bride takes nothing. In many districts 
the guests of the evening do not depart until she has solved a riddle for all of 
them. Or else she appears in the porch of the house for the last time without 
her husband, a sign that henceforth the inner rooms of the house will be almost 
exclusively her home. In Japan and Korea similar customs seem to occur, though 
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iu a su I \ religious character is altogether absent from the ceremony. 
In | othereis ach Jess constraint than in China in the intercourse betweer 
the avs. In th. practice of common bathing, without distinction of age or 
sex, natural decency prevails, and Europeans were the first to introduce a false 
modesty. 

Only the rich and persons of quality allow themselves the luxury of polygamy; 
but apart from this the proportion of the sexes is so affected by infanticide that 
marriage is impossible for a great part of the male population. One may say, 
however, that the Chinese would endure any form of inequality sooner than one 
that should deprive him of the consolation of a family of his own in order to fill 
the harem of some rich man. Polygamy takes in China the form of legalised 
concubinage, the concubines being as a rule slaves, and their children the property 
of the lawful wife. In Japan, where the marriage-laws are more loosely kept, and 
adoption is rife, this institution might have grown to be destructive of the family. 
But here it was further clad in the sanctitv .f the law which allotted to the 
Mikado the right to have twelve by-w to a daimto or hatamoto, two to 
a saviurat, In view of the other law nou a man to marry outside his own 
rank, in this sanction of polygamy lay a br ch of the rigid barriers between 
Aetnun, eta,and savturaz ; but in the peaceful circumstances of Japan the numerical 
proportions of the sexes have long been so normal that in the nature of the case 
the tendency was back to monogamy; and this even in the pre-European time 
was in vogue almost universally, at least among the samurar. Only in the lower 
classes do parents sell their daughters to brothels; but neither in China nor in 
Japan does entry into them forbid a return to the bounds of stricter morals. In 
Japanese poetry, girls who have sold their virtue for some years to support a 
parent or a lover with their earnings hold a high place; only the heroic sacrifice 
is seen 1n such conduct. 

The position of women is firmly based on tradition and the sacred books. 
Having escaped infanticide, girls take only a secondary position beside their 
brothers. That it was not always so is witnessed by the female sovereigns of Japan 
and the copious female literature of China, which has acted on Japan. But their 
three great duties—obedience to father, to husband, to eldest son—wmay be traced 
back to Confucius. Among the Ainos their freedom and independence seem to 
have been greater, and it 1s still so in Japan, where, indeed, on the strength of itt, 
a wife may be seen drawing the plough beside her husband. As a rule, sons 
inherit in equal shares. The daughters must be provided for by marriage, in 
which they too often play the part of an article that is given away with no will 
of its own. Moralists have sought grounds for the lower position of the women ; 
Confucius takes a contemptuous pleasure in speaking of the difficulty of managing 
her ; and they enjoin her to obey her husband blindly, and only in extreme cases 
even to admonish him gently, but never to find fault with him. Lawgivers have 
given these views their sanction, when they permitted concubines to men, and on 
the other hand threatened the wife with divorce for disobedience to the husband's 
parents, for barrenness, unchastity, jealousy, leprosy, garrulity, theft. It was by 
no means rare for widows voluntarily to follow their husbands to the grave ; 
monuments exist put up by admirers to martyrs of this kind. Even before the 
days of Confucius widows were highly reverenced in China, while second marriages 
are not thought well of. But not a few girls who dislike ma 
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Buddhist or Taoist convents. Gray relates how in 1873 eight Canton girls, being 
engaged, tied each other up and jumped into the river to escape marriage. In 
Japan the superiority with which Christian culture is invested by the higher 
position of women alone, was early recognised. Formerly marriage was permitted 
to daimios and kugé only with the permission of the Government ; but after 1870 
the barriers of class as regarded marriage were broken down, the right to sue for 
a separation was granted to women, and they were seen, after their empress’s 
example, appearing in public. Women have done most to further the advance of 
Christianity. 

The number of births must be great where, in spite of mortality, infanticide, 
and emigration, such an increase of population can be shown as in China; but 
we have no trustworthy figures. In Japan, indeed, the proverb is often heard, 
“Good people have many children,” and in good families abortion is regarded.as 
disgraceful ; but the number of children cannot be very large, considering the 
postponement of weaning as a rule till the second, sometimes even till the 
fifth year, and the lack of intelligent rearing. The Chinaman, with his love 
of children, is taken up most thoroughly with the posterity which he hopes for 
or expects. Starting from the view that to every woman there corresponds a 
tree or a flower in the next world, he regards adoption, like grafting, as a means 
of promoting fertility. The same aim its attained by dedicating a shoe in the 
temple of the children’s goddess. Women with child try to prognosticate the 
sex of the expected infant, by adding to their age the numbers of the month, 
day, and hour of their birth. In this way they arrive at a number which denotes 
one ot the thirty-six attendants of the goddess, and the sex of the child will 
follow that of the infant she holds in her arms. Another way is for the young 
wife to go at early dawn, dressed in her husband’s clothes, to the well, and walk 
round it thrice from left to right. If she gets home without being seen, it will 
be a boy. The hour of birth must be accurately noted, for each has its signifi- 
cance, from the most fortunate to the most gloomy. Many an infanticide is due 
to the fact that children born at certain hours will die on the scaffold, or murder 
their parents, or either do or undergo some other dreadful thing. Every cry, 
every movement of the newborn infant has its meaning. It does not undergo 
washing till the third day, and is then wrapped in clouts, which, being cut from 
the clothing of very aged pcople, guarantce the baby a long life. The first 
washing is an occasion of festivity; friends and kindred offering onions and 
gold, emblems of acute vision and wealth. On the Bonin Islands, as formerly 
in Japan, there are special lying-in huts. Before a boy, on the day after his 
birth, are laid a quantity of symbols of the occupations to which he may some 
day devote himself; and great is the joy of the parents when he clutches at 
pencil and paper or scales, for he will be a scholar or a merchant. Education, 
according to ancient precept, is conducted kindly. A European has called 
Japan the children’s Paradise. This is verified in the enjoyment with which old 
and young people, not parents and children only, participate in childish games, 
and in the repudiation of all outbreaks of anger towards children. Girls’ educa- 
tion is, in the better classes, not confined to cooking and women’s work, which in 
Japan includes a good deal of artistic work, even the art, treated of in Japanese 
books, of arranging flowers in vases, but reading and writing are learnt, with 
some amount of ciphering, and, at least in Japan, playing upon the simplest 
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musical instruments, like the three-stringed guitar, in many cases also upon the 
_Koto or thirteen-stringed zither. In all the better Japanese families there ts 
singing, The impulse to do everything by rule runs not merely through build- 
ings, windows, clothing ; even deportment and the art of making tea are learnt 
at school in a way to gratify Mr. Spencer. Meanwhile the chief aim of female 
education is to inculcate acquaintance with the ceremonies of ancestor-worship, 
and an obedient, ever-cheerful, and amiable demeanour, which-may one day 
guarantee a happy marriage, the goal of a woman's life; in short, the art of living. 

[In the sixth year of the child’s life the astrologer fixes a day, which must 
not be that of the death of Confucius, or of Tsang-Hieh, the inventor of writing. 
After candles and costly paper have been burnt before the altar of Confucius, the 
scholar at once begins his reading-lessons in an elementary book ; next to which 
the Four Books—selections from Confucius, the Great Study, the Golden Mean, 
the sayings of Meng-tse, and the Five Classics—Yih-king, Shoo-king, Chantsin, 
She-king, and Li-ki; that is, the Book of Changes, the Book of History, the 
Calendars of Spring and Autumn, the Book of Songs, and the Book of Customs 
—have to be studied. Sequence and treatment are alike throughout China ; and 
beyond this, great as is the kingdom and many as are the scholars, no study 
goes. Thus this basis of Chinese “classical training” has remained unaltered 
for centuries. The Chinese look upon it with as much pride as we on our public 
school training, and it is an honour to a province to have more “ degrees” allotted 
to it than others. In the case of insecure territories, such as Formosa was, it is 
sought to bring them more quickly within the domain of Chinese culture by 
conferring more degrees. If, after learning as much as possible of these works 
by heart, discussing them in essays, and hymning them in verse, the scholar 
wishes to enter an official career, he goes in for the previous examination, which 
is held yearly at a fixed date in one of the provincial capitals, its aim being to 
test the literary training of the candidates, who sometimes reach 2000, by means 
of theses and verse composition. A second examination follows, in which, besides 
classics, a knowledge is required of the edicts of Kang-hi, with the commentaries 
of Yung-ching. This, if passed, confers a degree corresponding somewhat to the 
German doctorate of philosophy. In the final schools, at which even high 
officials from Pekin make their appearance in the provincial capital, 6000 to 
8000 candidates take part. These have to undergo two days’ seclusion, each by 
himself, with food, books, and writing matcrials. Those who have completed 
their task depart at the beginning of the third day, to the thunder of cannon and 
the strains of music. This examination gives the title of Ku-jin, besides a new 
suit of clothes and a pair of shoes. In the spring of the following year some 
6000 Ku-jins assemble at Pekin, from whom 350 J/szn-tse are selected by a 
fourth examination, presided over by a minister; and the most eminent of these 
receive special titles and gratuities. Japan, before adopting the present system 
of instruction, imitated from western countries, which to-day 1s striving to educate 
3,000,000 of young pcople, from the boys’ and girls’ national schools up to the 
University of Tokio, followed a strictly national system similar to the Chinese. 

The high importance assigned to family cohesion led to the wide spread of 
adoption, especially in Japan, where the organisation of the samurai rendered the 
possession of male heirs a condition of the enjoyment of class-rights. Ancestor 
worship, too common throughout Eastern Asia, caused the 
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by his - eS not retire without permission, and does not speak wi 
being spoken to. “he consequence of all these precepts and rules, wich 
entered deeply int the life, is the absolute obedience of children to their p 
The law is soc edly on the father’s side that imprisonment, even for ah 
term, may be th it of the disobedient son. Another law, indeed, conde 
father, convicted , beating his son to death, to a hundred strokes of the bambo: § 
The father is master of the son’s property ; and even in his most mature manhow 
the son may not remove, save to some accessible spot. 
Nothing but entrance into the public service dissolves the father’s relation of 
unlimited sovereignty over his son; then in the view of the Chinese the emperr 
takes the father's place. Yet any official, on the death of his father, may t& 
twenty-seven months absent from his duties. The fundamental idea of propery 
in land is with Chinese and Japanese alike based upon the theocratic characia 


of their conception of the state. , or the Mikado, is the lord of th 
whole country, the only possessor t large, which he has received from 
heaven; in Japan; indeed, it was | by his ancestors. Thus private 
property is all feudal, and there instances in which the emperr 
has resumed and distributed a fresh lat seemed to him not to have been 
suitably allotted. In old times the id to have recognised no property | 
in land, but to have made a fresh ais every year. Every nine familie | 
received a parcel subject to the oblige lilling the ninth part for the state, 
besides rendering service, military ana. wu ise. In China every invasion and 
conquest must have upset this system, “4e victors took the land into their 
own possession, and made serfs of th itants. But no Chinese historian 


doubts that the division was once as even as might be. Political conditions must 
have exercised a profound effect upon the distribution of property. Insurgents 
and criminals, in troublous times those also who were out of favour or under 
suspicion, lost their lands for ever, and they were assigned to adherents of those © 
who were for the time in power. In the western provinces especially, a class of 
great landowners arose, from which, it is said, many mandarins spring, 

In Japan private property has developed more peaceably with the like object 
Feudal lords had made themselves independent of the emperor, by appropriating 
his rights over forest and waste land, and, to some extent, even entered into the 
position of landlords towards their hereditary tenant-farmers. Such a_ holder 
could improve, increase, let or sell his holding, but he was bound to the former 
owner-in-chief by two duties; all dues must be paid on pain of forfeiting the 
right to the land, and the land must be kept in good cultivation. Among the 
difficulties of New Japan was the overthrow of the simple system whereby the 
farmer paid the taxes to his datmto, who paid tribute to the Tycoon or the 
Mikado; traders and artisans being free. Half the state revenue for the first 
year had to go to compensating the nobility. 

Not only are beggars numerous, but their existence is thoroughly recognised. 
The alms may, as a rule, amount only to the sixth or tenth part of a penny, but 
the collecting of them is regarded as a legitimate hereditary business, which 
every one has not the right to follow. Beggars may often be known by their 
‘characteristic dress, which need not be tattered. Among them are those who 
are poor not only in property but in wits, idiots and imbecile lepers, cripples, 
and sick persons of all kinds. In Japan may be seen with 
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wicker masks on their faces. It is not an exaggeration to say that the beggars 
form a community with laws and a president; in the north, at any rate, such 
institutions are known. But nowhere do they stand quite outside of the economic 
organisation. Thus in Pekin they have the right to carry the dead, on which 
occasions they receive clothes to wear over their rags. Since not only gambling 
and profligacy, but also the carelessness of the Government, tend to promote 
pauperism, it has no right to take steps against mendicancy. Men out of work 
often assert their right to it by violence and insurrection. One of the greatest 
difficulties that travellers meet with in the interior of China lies in the number of 
coolies who offer themselves as bearers for a small fee at the stopping-places. 
As it is, the bearers are so badly paid that they are hardly in a position to save 
anything for their families over and above their own wants. In China, as else- 
where, social revolutions have from of old lain at the root of political movements. 
Temporary garrisons, intended to keep the restless elements of the labouring 
population in check, may be met with in the industrial districts, from Szchuan 
far into the west. Injury to business is always injury to the life-strings, and has 
a direct influence on the fortunes of the empire. The huge importation from 
Europe and America, and the simultancous suppression of a natural reaction 
against it, the stronger development of native intelligence and labour-power, may 
in time be more disastrous to China than all the opium trade. 

Slaves, especially for domestic work, are preferred to all other forms of labour. 
Outside the house they do not count as slaves, and their children can attain any 
rank in the service of the state. They are protected by law, at Icast in so far as 
parents are prohibited from selling their children against their will; they must 
. be married, and marriage terminates the servitude of female slaves. Beside the 
domestic slaves there are in China also public slaves, or at least of public origin. 
Unfortunates who cannot maintain themselves sell their freedom, or that of their 
children, for bread and shelter. Punishments were inflicted, especially after 
civil war, on vagrancy and self-sale, and redemption-prices were fixed. But to 
the present day the history of the coolic-trade clearly shows similar cases. There 
was also a time when many families were in serfage, having been deprived of 
their freedom by victorious parties or strangers. Even after the change of 
dynasty which brought the Manchus to the throne, many inhabitants were 
enslaved who tried by insurrection to restore a purely Chinese monarchy. At 
the same time kidnapping was systematically and officially practised with the 
object of repeopling devastated districts. So late as the ’sixties cargocs of coolies, 
intended to start from the south-west for foreign parts, were compulsorily settled 
in Formosa by mandarins. In Japan the Chinese have long had the name of 
man-stealers ; and in 1879 the chief-justice of Hong-Kong exclaimed, “ We are 
now at the flood-tide of women- and children-stealing. Nearly one-fifteenth of 
the Chinese population of Hong-Kong is in some sort of slavery.” 

The export of coolies to America, Southern Asia, and Australia, was at first 
quite an ordinary slave-trade. Those who know, divide the coolies into three 
classes: prisoners taken in the clan-feuds so frequent in Kwang-tung; dwellers 
on the coast violently carried off by men-stealers; and such as have lost their 
freedom at games of hazard. Lord Elgin wrote from Swatow in 1860, before it 
was opened to Europeans: “The settlement here is against treaty. It consists 
mainly of agents of the two great opium-houses with their hangers-on. This, 
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with a considc:apie business in the coolie-trade, which consists in kidnapping 
wretched coolies, putting them on board ships, where all the horrors of the 
slave-trade are reproduced, and sending them on specious promises to such 
places as Cuba, is the chief business of the foreign merchants here.” The 
frequent risings on board coolie-ships, with the murder of captains and crews 
and the burning of the vessels, throw light enough upon the treatment of thow 
on board. In 1871 the coolies burnt the Peruvian ship, Dew /wan, on the high 
seas, whereby 600 of them perished; and in the following year a Peruvian 
coolie-ship was compelled by her cargo to put them ashore at Yokohama, A 
well-to-do person will seldom leave China; though it occurs among traders, who 
in any case throughout China form a secni-notuad class. The ordinary labourer 
who wishes to emigrate has almost, without exception, to borrow the capital fs 
from a company, which attends to superintending and providing for emigrant 
By this he is taken to the ship and has his de: tination pointed out. On reaching 
it he is received by the branch-depot of the company and assigned to some 
employer. Finally, these companies attend to the conveyance back of the dead, 
since Chinese religion never dispenses with burial in native soil. All Chinese 
sent out by the same company form a union for mutual aid and support ; aims 
which they promote by money-contributions, and sometimes by acts of violence 
against backsliding members, or competition, The company agrees, on condition 
of the members’ mutual liability, to give security for their individual] relatives. 
It is worth mentioning that this security is no empty word, and that Chinamens 
abroad seldom become a burden to any one other than their respective companies 
The wish some day to return home is undoubtedly common to all Chinese 
emigrants. Most would not emigrate at all if the emigration company did not 
pledge itself to bring them back dead or alive. But the mortality on the 


emigrant ships and in the unhealthy regions to which the emigration is diverted, | 


is great ; and then the prosperity which often awaits the Chinaman abroad, and 
his great talent for installing himself anywhere in full Chinese domesticity, is not 
without effect. Bowring thinks that hardly one in ten succeeds in returning 
home. Where they are not oppressed they have settled firmly, as in all parts ol 
Further India and of the Indian Archipelago. The filial piety and care for the 
graves of ancestors which impel them back, fall away in the second generation, 
which naturally feels itself bound by the same picty rather to the new home. 
The Chinese are neither so stubbornly conservative nor so unteachable as they 
are often represented. How easily, especially when business prospects are good, 
they bow to the force of circumstances, is nowhere better shown than in their 
Increase in the Philippines, where they are most unfairly taxed, and cannot 
found a family without becoming compulsorily Christians. The care of the 
Chinese Government for its emigrated subjects has declared itself in a most 
gratifying fashion by ofhcial enquiries upon the position of the coolies in severa! 
parts of Asia and America. They have brought about limitations in the coolie- 
trade and improvement in the emigrant’s position, which was _ energetically 
exposed, in Cuba for instance, by the Chinese officials. 

The frequency of great political revulsions, changes of dynasty, interregnums, 
would hardly have been expected, considering the political rigidity and the con- 
servative feeling of these people ; and all the less so, that the East Asiatic states 
have, on the whole, been governed more carefully, and in the of the 
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word, in more enlightened fashion than any others of that quarter of the globe. 
Yet the fact remains, in spite of the excellent sovereigns who have arisen not 
only as single individuals, but often in whole series from many dynasties. We 
need recall only those of Han, of Than, of Ming, and the Manchu dynasty at 
present reigning, who kept the empire strong and peaceful for 200 years. What 
then explains the frequent changes? No doubt by their very magnitude the 
empire and its population lay a heavy task on the sovereign. The former is 
somewhat larger than Russia in Europe, but the latter, with all its faults, is from 
its timidity and patience easy to rule. The system of government, however, 
suffers from the same radical faults that permeate all Chinese civilization. As in 
all productions of the Chinese mind, depth is lacking, to go exhaustively into 
problems; just as Chinese logic never pushes to the ultimate conclusion, as Chinese 
learning never attains to science, so their whole method of government is no 
doubt in parts well conceived, but, as a whole, inadequate and ill-adapted to its 
purpose, Their material resources are scarcely sufficient for the attainment of 
the aims of the state. Finances, army, means of communication, are in a bad 
condition. The position of their country has for thousands of years so facilitated 
the development of the Chinese in independence and exclusiveness, that from an 
early period it has been impossible for them to sharpen their wits by competition, 
either within their own borders, or with foreign nations. Paternal guidance from 
above, and the fulfilment of certain prescribed tasks, as shown above all by the 
wonderful delicately elaborated system of state-examinations, which those who 
know regard as the principal implement in producing the intellectual monotony 
and uniformity of the Chinese, here take the place of the fiery trials through 
which among us nations and individuals alike have been led by the struggle for 
existence. In the economic domain, indeed, the exclusiveness favoured by their 
position has in no way hindered the Chinese from appropriating without reluct- 
ance what is good from all quarters; but politically the country has remained 
internally and externally at the same level. Here the indolence of the people 
backed up the self-sufficiency of the system. 

The population of China represents a force, great, but difficult to maintain. 
The figures given were long held for improbable ; but criticism must not venture 
too far. The census of 1842 gave the number at 415 millions; to-day there 
are, perhaps owing to the havoc wrought among the people by the Tai-ping and 
Nin-sei rebellions, and by the subsequent years of dearth, not more than 350 
millions. The population of China must long have grown too large for this vast 
country, had there not been serious and long-lasting interruptions to its growth. 
The best authorities estimate the loss of human lives due to the two rebellions 
above-mentioned at not less than 13 millions. Up to 1644 Manchu invasions 
had reduced the population to 37 millions [szc]; but during a long period of 
peace and under good government it has increased with incredible rapidity. 

The progress of the Chinese state to secure dominion over its present territory 
has proceeded essentially by the way of culture, and, in consequence, gradually. 
When a district was subdued it was protected by military colonies, who at once 
set to work to cultivate it. As time went on, these became purely agricultural 
colonies ; and the Government often furthered the acquisition of the district by a 
complete exchange of population. The Chinese are a race of colonists so 
effective that as the political frontier has been pushed to and fro their culture has 
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constantly overstepped it in all directions, and taken root to some distance round 
the whole circumference of the empire, which accordingly has stood permanently — 
in uncertain relations to the neighbouring peoples and kingdoms. Korea and the 
Loochoo Islands paid tribute simultaneously to China and to Japan. Even to-day 
we are in doubt how much of Manchuria, Mongolia, Tibet—states in any case 
more or less dependent on China—is at present to be regarded; so far as its 
population goes,. as Chinese. Large tracts beyond She-kiang, Shen-si, and 
Shan-si are now densely enough populated to reckon as “ genuine China.” 

In the attempts made from time to time by the Chinese to extend their rule 
as far as the countries on the Tarim and the Ili,to the Irrawaddy, and into the 
valleys of the Himalaya in Nepaul, their aim was to embrace everything that 
could be reached from the centre of their power; but, as may be supposed, 
“everything ” could never hold together. Now here, now there, a piece crumbled 
away ; now a new territory was acquired or an old one regained. But amid al! 
these changes another kind of conquest went uninterruptedly forward, wrought 
not by generals and armies, but by industry, intelligence, and superior culture; 
and the territories earned for China by these forces were not lost. The same 
kind of colonising conquest which created China by the annexation of the manifold 
races who even in historical times held the greater part of the modern China, but 
of which fragmentary remains only are now preserved in the mountains of the 
extreme south and west, the same kind of slow conquest has in the last two 
centuries gained for China Southern and Central Manchuria, all the cultivable 
parts of Mongolia as well as Formosa (now lost again), and other lesser islands 
in the China Seas. This again it is that has filled Tonking and Siam with a 
Chinese population ; and but for the intrusion of Europeans would have made 
the incorporation of those countries in China only a question of time. In East 
Turkestan, distant as it is from China Proper, Yakoub Beg slaughtered 50,000 
Chinese without being able to suppress Chinese culture. The remainder continued 
to produce and trade, and ultimately China won back the territory. 

The magnitude of the empire is opposed to the notion that China is a 
patriarchal despotism. Behind the fiction of patriarchal government stands the 
fact of a not very compact oligarchy of learned bureaucrats under influential 
governors and viceroys. “China,” says Sosnowski somewhcre, “appears to us as 
the embodiment of the centralising idea”; but presently, contradicting himself, 
he adds: “ Everything depends here upon personal relations and connections, and 
the absence of form reminds us strongly of the Central Asiatic khanates.” The 
centralisation which sees in the emperor, as the sole head of the people, the centre 
that binds together and governs all the interests of the people, exists as a wish, 
a goal, or an ideal, only attainable when a man of high intelligence, firm will, and 
restless activity—the pattern autocrat—stands at the head of the state. Among 
his first tasks is the preservation of old customs, in which is seen, as it were, a 
symbol of the preservation of the state. The great merits of Wu, one of the 
noblest monarchs of the older history, were the revival of the family bond, which 
had grown weak, and care for the better nourishment of the people, with the 
accurate observance of funeral ceremonies and sacrificial usages. How much, 
under favourable circumstances, the emperor could continue to carry the conscious- 
ness of being a leading spirit into the small duties incumbent on h_ office, is 
proved by the history which Kang-hi himself has presen | 
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That monarch relates in his memoirs how once in the sixth month he passed a 
ricc-field, the harvest of which was not due till the ninth month. He noticed one 
head taller than the rest, asked for it, and made experiments with the seed from 
it. These he found always ripened early; and that is the rice which now ts 
planted everywhere north of the Great Wall. Under other emperors improve- 
ments were Carried out, in agriculture and silk-growing. Undoubtedly many 
emperors have clearly recognised the duties imposed by their position at the 
head of a civilized power, mindful of Yu's injunction in the Ta-yu-mo: “ Remember 
that virtue consists in good government, and this is shown in feeding the people.” 
The Chinese emperor is, however, fully conscious of the significance of the 
theocratic element in his rank. When Kien-lung forbade the propagation of 
’ Christianity in his realm, the Jesuits at the court of Pekin begged him to with- 
draw the prohibition. His reply showed that he dreaded Christianity only 
because it might undermine his authority ; for he said with emphasis that at the 
moment he saw no harm in their operations, but “those who become Christians 
look to you only, and in disturbed times will listen only to your counsel.” The 
persecution of Christians in Annam is said to have been incited mainly from 
China. 

For the business of government the emperor has a state council, five members 
of which daily transact business in his presence. One of his most important 
duties is the decision as to the execution or otherwise of prisoners in gaol. Their 
names are from time to time sent in from all parts of the empire, and marked 
with a red pencil by the emperor as a sign of condemnation. He seldom appears 
in public ; but among the few occasions of his doing so is the annual reception 
of candidates for the mandarinate. The central departments are the Forcign 
Office or Tsungli-Yamen ; the Home Office, £7-pu ; the Treasury, //u-pu,; the 
War Office, Ping-pu ; the Offices of Justice, Hing-pu ; of Labour, Aung-pu ; and 
of Ceremonies. Besides these there are some central agencies for certain tributary 
countries, like Mongolia and Turkestan, and some small offices. 

The viceroys hold a conspicuous position. Fifteen provinces are grouped in 
eight viceroyalties, while governors are set over the remaining three. Shen-st, 
Kan-su, and Kuku-koto in Mongolia, together with the Mongol countries lying 
to the west of them, form one viceroyalty, as large as many kingdoms, and of the 
first importance for China. The viceroy of such a district is practically independent, 
so long as he does not fall under suspicion of practising against the Pekin 
Government; and he is seconded by the traditional autonomy of the provinces, 
which laws in some measure quite peculiar have preserved. He levies taxes, pays 
his army and navy with them, and, save in a few cases, is the court of final appeal. 
In return he bears the entire responsibility of his position ; for the Pekin Govern- 
ment gives him no assistance, but regards its duty as consisting essentially in 
seeing that the ordinances regulating the conduct of these the highest officials are 
followed out. He must, however, send reports of his subordinates to Pekin, where 
they appear in the Government Gazette together with the decisions on them, which 
often pronounce compulsory removal from office. The omnipotence of the viceroy, 
which, with all its limitations involves a far more real power than that of the 
distant emperor, is repeated through all stages. Not only the governor, but every 
chi-hien or president of a district court, feels himself a power, as European 
travellers, treated by all mandarins with suspicion, have had occasion to experience. 
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A chief care of the Government is to keep the highest officials of the provinces 
and viceroyalties apart from each other, that they may not make any joint 
declaration against Pekin. The Chinese tower is always tottering a little. In 
extreme cases, no doubt, a man like Tso-Tsung-Tang has had to be given half the 
empire, but naturally that is no part of the system of the central government, 
whose effort is rather to keep always at hand for the emperor means of interfering 
independently of his highest officials. In the important province of Szchuan, 
Chen-tu is no doubt the residence of the viceroy and the seat of the provincial 
sovernment, but Chung-ching is politically of more importance, for the imperial! 
treasure is there, and also the paymaster of the forces on the western frontier, 
which, before the time of the insurrections and defections in the western provinces, 
took their orders direct from Pekin. Recent Chinese history teaches that viceroys, 
when left to themselves, often exaggerate their independence to the detriment of 
the empire. It is well known that when the Amoor district was surrendered by 
its governor it was some time before the Tsungli-Yamen gave an unwilling sanction 
to the accomplished and most mischievous fact. 

The preponderance of literary training and education is a burden on the 
Chinese officials, who, like some others, look upon the writing of the greatest 
possible number of minutes as the sign of useful activity. In view of this literary 
and sedentary character in the Chinese officials, the censors, who as a consequence 
of the extent of the empire area necessity, seem doubly called-for, [hey represent 
the immediate oversight of the provinces by the central government.  Indulgent 
to small errors, they are openly strict, to the point of pitilessness, in regard to 
mreat derelictions. Their reports in the state Gazette tear the veil unsparingly 
from the wounds of the body politic. Not only idleness, procrastination or 
lenorance, opium-smoking, but the gravest transgressions of official duty are 
imparted to the whole country with full publicity. The practical basis of the 
Chinese nature, however, is of avail in Chinese officialism ; elements are adopted 
on grounds of utility which bid defiance to the regular sifting process of examina- 
tions and censors’ opinions. Even the recent history of China can show an 
instance in which a notorious pirate was promoted to commander-in-chief of the 
imperial fleet. The law only orders that sons of prostitutes, actors, executioners, 
ushers of the courts, and turnkeys, shall not be admitted to the service, on account, 
the first two classes of their degradation, the others of their innate cruelty ; but there 
is nothing against the elevation of criminals who are of good family, insurgents of 
high rank, and the like. 

China has never lacked capable diplomatists. Statesmen in the higher sense 
are naturally less frequent ; but in times of difficulty China has always seen men 
appear who have exercised a healthy influence on their fellow-countrymen. Of 
the viceroy of the western provinces Sosnowski said: “ I have met few Chinese so 
enlightened as Tso-Tsung-Tang. He astonished me by his reasonable ideas, as 
well as by his correct and thorough knowledge of Russia. As administrator and 
organiser he 1s capable in the highest degree, straightforward, frank, and honour- 
able. He has appointed good officials, purged the body of officers, founded 
manufactories of weapons, provision-stores, arsenals, and has been active, showing 
himself everywhere, and thereby mastering the insurrection, and inspiring new life 
into the heaps of ruins entrusted to his charge.” Shortly after this was written 
Tso-Tsung-Tang performed the task of suppressing the m 
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Mongolia and reconquering East Turkestan brilliantly, even if by means of 
severity. 

Corruption is rooted in the nature of the Chinese and their polity. Bribery 
and embezzlement ruin, alas, many a good intention of old lawgivers and modern 
rulers. The granaries in every province especially suffer. In them part of the 
rice paid as land-tax is deposited, in order that it may be given to the poor, used 
for salaries, or sold cheap before harvest, being renewed every year. Non-existent 
armies, tens of thousands in number, are paid. Stingy salaries offer all the more 
inducement to dishonesty, that the civil officials have to find the pay for their 
subordinates. The rule that no official may employ a relation in his department 
is so strictly carried out that cases of officials who have been dismissed on this 
ground are still always reported in the Pekin Government Gazette ; but it cannot 
check the tacit conspiracies of greedy officials any more than can the decision, 
enforced by severe penalties, even to the point of capital punishment, that no 
official is to be employed in his native province. There have always been 
provinces and viceroyalties, at the head of which were men who worked with 
unclean hands, and enriched themselves out of the unlawful gains of their inferiors. 
The people themselves contribute to these illegalities by allowing themselves to 
be squcezed without murmuring. The greater is thcir delight when they are 
governed by righteous officials, as is testified by the honours that fall to the lot 
of honest, meritorious officials on resigning their posts. Gray says, however, 
that in twenty-five years’ residence at Canton, he never saw but one mandarin 
in whose case the people showed cordial regret and sincere marks of gratitude. 
His leave-taking was genuinely Chinese. The silken umbrellas of honour, which 
were to be presented to the object of the homage, were carried in a long procession, 
together with three hundred red boards, on which were to be read in letters of shining 
gold the titles of honour—“ Friend of the people,” “ Father of the people,’“ Bene- 
factor of the age,” “ Star of the province.” At intervals were deputations posted 
near the temples presenting addresses and refreshments. When the prefect left 
Tien-tsin in 1861, the people accompanied him in a crowd, begging for his shoes, 
which were brought back in triumph, and hung up in the temple of the town god. 
On such occasions there is none of the anxious or grumbling silence which 
elsewhere usually attends the public appearances of a mandarin. 

Confucius and Mencius both taught that the obedience of subjects should be 
matched by loyalty to duty on the part of the sovereign and his instruments. 
These sages, who are also authorities in questions of civic life, even teach us well 
that it is not merely the right but the duty of the people to resist the emperor 
when he departs from the path of virtue and justice. Docile and patient as the 
Chinese people is, it has in many cases acted on this principle. In every decade 
there has been a rising in some province or another. Obstinate neglect of duty 
on the part of the governors has provoked great revolutions. Neither in politics 
nor in religion are the Chinese passionate. Only when political abuses lead to 
material discomfort, when their conscquences are injustice, dishonesty on the part 
of officials, slackness in care for the people’s welfare, do complaints and warnings 
arise ; and while in the interior discontent finds vent in insurrection, on the borders 
the people escape oppression by emigrating. It is not the most thickly-peopled 
regions, where the individual has to labour his hardest to gain a living, that are 
the most unquiet politically: a sign how contentedly these folk live as their fate 
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decrees. The toughness of the Chinese character, however, makes it evident u 
priort that germs of contradiction or disaffection towards the ruling system are 
not easy to extirpate. It is not much more than twenty-five years since the 
first Chinese newspaper, the S/wn-fo, appeared at Shanghai; now there are many 
in the Chinese language. Among much that is false and exaggerated, they contain 
much that is correct, and are already beginning to influence the written language. 

In the administration of justice there is a strain of inhumanity which is one 
of the darkest spots in China. The art of giving pain is extraordinarily cultivated. 
Strokes with the bamboo on the heels, the ankles, or between the shoulders, blows 
with thick straps on the jaws, are inflicted not on criminals only, but on witnesses. 
There is also torture with implements most ingeniously calculated to cause terror 
and distress. We must, in this connection, not forget the opinion of European 
surgeons that the Chinese and their Mongol kinsfolk are far less sensible to knife 
and forceps than are Europeans. The way in which endless representations of 
tortures are among the favourite subjects of Chinese artists, or in which great 
emperors like Kien-lung enjoyed being present at tortures and executions, illustrates 
the strain of cruelty in the Chinese character, and the fact, important to the 
understanding of Chinese character, that the Chinaman sets less store than we on 
life, whether his own or his neighbour's. So, too, there are the most various kinds 
of capital punishment. Murderers of father or mother undergo a lingering death 
The criminal is nailed to a cross, his body is slashed in from 8 to 120 places, 
then his heart is pierced, finally he is quartered. In 1877 the Pekin Gazette 
reported ten performances of this kind; in one the culprit was a lunatic. The 
most usual penalty is beheading with a sword, Practice gives the operator great 
dexterity, and he can execute some dozens in a few minutes. “Ihe superstitious 
horror of mutilation makes strangling pass for a more lenient penalty. Its easiest 
form is when a silken cord 1s sent, indicating that the receiver is to operate upon 
himself. The unhappy man is allowed one meal, of which, when possible, a 
narcotic forms part. He is then carricd to the place of execution by two men, 
in a basket hung to a bamboo pole. The state of Chinese prisons is melancholy, 
owing to the gloom of the cells, the damp, the overcrowding, and the vermin. 
When the principal prison at Canton was opened after the capture of the city 
in 1859, the British soldiers could not endure the pestilential atmosphere wherein 
corpses, still chained, lay beside living men with bleeding wounds and raws, produced 
by their heavy chains and iron fetters. Punishments of over-cruel or negligent 
gaolers are often published in the Pekin Gazette. Chinese law makes a sharp 
difference between crimes with and without violence. Contrary to European 
practice, the latter are incomparably the less severely punished, most frequently 
by flogging or the pillory. A favourite variation is to stick arrows through the 
ears, with paper tickets stating the nature of the crime. 

The family-stock or clan holds the nation together, just as it has always been 
the one firm unit in the lax structure of every Mongol or Tartar power. Chinese 
books speak of a hundred original families, which in the storms of their later history 
did not disappear, but maintained themselves as the nucleus of the _ nation. 
Naturally what was least able to endure was the strictly equal division of land 
which lay at the base of this organisation. In the thirteenth centurv what most 
contributed to disturb the country were the revolts of the heen 
excluded from the soil. L rive! an effort, if 
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sustain the old tribal organisation by keeping the tribes in cohesion, at the same 
time that they forbade marriage within the tribe in order to introduce fresh blood 
and stay degeneration. Thus to this day there are several cases in which village 
populations bearing one name, sprung from one stock, forming one clan, hold 
together. This institution strengthens the attachment to the home, and has 
enabled the nation to find its way through many bad times. Historical philosophers 
who have spoken of the gregarious life and behaviour of this race have overlooked 
the broad base of self-administration and self-help on which the central government 
is thus built up. Without these it, and with it the magnitude and duration of 
the empire, would be inconceivable, looking to the inadequacy of the administra- 
tive machine. The village community rules itself easily and patriarchally through 
its notables, the seniors of whom are held in equal respect by both subjects and 
officials, and are selected mostly by lot from among the most respected, or by 
real patriarchs. Also the villages make alliances together, leagues defensive and 
offensive alike, something like the old leagues between citics in Germany, and 
often directed against other similar alliances. The secret societies which unite 
Chinese who have gone abroad with inconceivable closeness and permanence have 
their origin to a great extent in old tribal connections. Like these, they respect 
the limits of Government authority, but fill up gaps therein by their own operation. 
Of the secret societies in Canton and the neighbourhood, Gutzlaff writes: “ With 
the exception of the Whug-Whug, or Triad Society, which some years ago incited 
an unsuccessful rising, they are absolutely obedient. Nay, the Government officials 
often make use of them in tracking criminals and the like. Often indeed they 
_ undertake this duty themselves.” A secret tribunal for thieves and robbers, like 
the society of the “Old Ox,” which appeared amid the disorder of the ‘fifties, 
seems to be by no means rare in China. The custom of living in voluntary 
associations causes the Chinese abroad to be sooner at home among foreign condi- 
tions ; and for this reason they work better under foremen chosen by themselves 
than under strangers. The social impulse gives risc to most curious associations. 
Several unite to pay a certain sum at the beginning of each month ; at the end 
of the month the whole is raffled for. Gambling societics—* Peaceful Gain,” 
‘“Propitious Success,” and the like—are numcrous. The two spheres, the autono- 
mous and the bureaucratic, being left so strictly apart that there is no notion of 
self-government based on independence of judgment and will, the system may be 
called a twofold government. Thce officials stand autocratically above the mass 
of the people; and these will long suffer ill-treatment patiently before they rise, 
without warning, and defend themselves with a force drawn just from these ancient 
tics. 

One chief fault of China, in the European sense, is the trifling importance of 
its military power. The fact that the Chinese “were as helpless before our attack 
as Australian blacks” has caused Chinese culture in gencral to seem of little value 
in this warlike century. Lord Elgin was quite right when he said words to the 
effect that if the Chinese had beaten the troops of England and France in open 
fight, the shallow chatter about the inadequate civilization of China would soon 
have been silenced. The Chinaman is not behind other Asiatics in courage, and 
he esteems courage, being on that account even to this day a bit of a cannibal. 
The seat of courage is, he thinks, in the gall, and he eats the gall of murderers 
who have been executed, in order to acquire their courage. For similar reasons, 
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Mussulmans treat them as outcasts, and will not take their evidence tn a court c: 
law. They are said to deform their skulls. 

The Georgians, called by the Russians Grusians, are of all the Caucasian 
races that which most nearly corresponds to the ideal; tall, powerful figures, 
clear-skinned, brown or black-haired, dark or gray-eyed, of strong physiognomy, 
owing to the broad low forehead, somewhat strongly prominent nose, and broad 
face. In many valleys the population is disfigured by goitre and cretinism ; aid 
in the higher mountain regions the strain is on the whole better than in the 
lowlands. Naturally, all the forms are not beautiful. There are Tartar blencs 
of unmistakable stamp, and many a traveller has been as much disappointed in the 
Caucasian beauties as in the Colchian wine. There are districts with handsome 
people and less handsome. A\rtwin is rich in this line, while the surrounding 
Armenian country and the district of Tiflis are poor. The Georgians, whos 
historical importance has long been a thing of the past, have by means of their 
daughters exercised continuously an ennobling effect on the breed of the neighbour- 
ing peoples. Georgian women are numerous and influential in all the harems o! 
the East; their blood flows in the veins of Turkish, Egyptian, Persian, and Tartar 
grandees, and in more recent times they have frequently married Russians. The 
Georgian character has an indolent and sensual vein, which has tended more and 
more to repress them, and that not in presence of Europeans only. — The 
Armenians, especially, have found the way to attract to themselves the once large 
possessions of the Georgians, and in Tiflis, the old capital of Georgia, it 1s not 
the Georgians but the Armenians—who make up 40 per cent of the population— 
that set the tone to-day. 

Beside the Mingrelians, the Lazes, who inhabit the ancient Colchis, and the 
Swans or Suanetians who live north of the Mingrelians, between them and the 
Abkhasians, in the most secluded of the larger Caucasian valleys, are more closey 
akin to the Georgians in language. The 12,000 “free Swans,” independent ti! 
a generation ago, who live about the sources of the Ingur on the south side ¢! 
the great chain, are among the most vigorous races of the Caucasus, dwelling 
exclusively in villages of castellated houses with tall towers for defence. I meritians 
scem to have immigrated from the south-east, Mingrelians from the west ; but to 
both the Suanctian language, developed in the seclusion of the mountains, ha: 
become almost unintelligible. In spite of vendetta and frequent village feuds, 
they are an industrious race of men, making an active use of the four month: 
of growth which the climate of their high valley allows. Near akin to them in 
origin are the Tushins, Pshavs, and Khevsurs, settled further east along the great 
range ; similarly small mixed races, started, no doubt mainly by fugitive Georgians, 
who live to the cast of Tiflis in the basin of the Yora, in the middle and upper 
mountain regions. Poor, vigorous, simple, quite old-fashioned in manners and 
usages, they represent a highly original national existence. Their religion ts an 
Indication of their fortunes. Like that of the Suanetians and Ossetes, it 1s 4 
very motley Christianity, worn very threadbare, in which, spite of the mutilated 
Church prayers recited by the ‘“decanos,” Islam has crossed its notions in great 
varicty with those of Christianity ; while in addition to these, nature-worship goes 
on at sacrificial altars and in sacred groves. Among the Suanetians, Queer 
Thamara is the great saint. Her churches are little chapels, inconspicuous amon? 
the gigantic towered houses. 
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We do not find among the Northern Caucasians that affinity of language, or that 
‘yct more intimate affinity of customs, which we do among those south of the range. 
‘They fall into several linguistic groups, and have undergone more modifications 
from the surrounding races. At least three groups may be distinguished. We 
hhave first the Cherkesses in the western half of the Caucasus district, and beyond 
from the frontier of Mingrelia nearly to the Straits of Yenikale. Physically, 
these people come nearest to the Georgians, with whose daughters the famed 
“Circassian” girls vie for the prize of beauty. Among their individual tribes 
differences are noted, which come to this, that certain groups like the Abkhasians, 
to whom is ascribed a strong mixture of Georgian blood, are browner of skin, 
blacker-haired and leaner, while the Kuban Cherkesses who roam the country 
about the northern foot of the Caucasus are less regular of feature and less con- 
spicuous of stature. But the princely families of the Cherkesses and Kabardians 
are also said to be darker of skin and hair than the majority of their subjects, which 
they themselves, as Mussulmans, love to ascribe with pride to Arab descent. The 
Cherkess character is distinguished from that of their neighbours on the east, 
especially the Kists and Lesghians, by nobler traits. But a good deal of Tartar 
reaches from the steppe into the Northern Caucasus; such as the imitation in 
architecture of the felt yaourts, or where a stationary mode of life is in fashion, 
the arrangement of the saé/a or flat-roofed hut of wattle-work daubed with clay, 
supported by four posts, and the watch-tower of wattle and daub to correspond. 
Deeper in the mountains the building is more solid. The Cherkesses in all their 
ramifications are Mussulmans, and afford, especially where they have immigrated 
amid Georgian populations, several examples of the rule that in the Caucasus 
the Mussulman is more industrious than the Christian. They fall into the two 
great groups of Adighes—to whom belong the Cherkesses proper—and Kabardians, 
and of Asegas and Abkhasians. Large portions of both have migrated to 
Turkey since the last Russo-Turkish war. 

The Chechenes, as the Russians call the people whom the Georgians call Kisti, 
and who call themselves Nakhtchuri and Nakhtche, that is “ people,” live, about 
[40,000 in number, to the east of the Kabardians, and the great military road. 
By Chechnia is briefly understood the country between the Assa the Sulak, and 
the last terraces of the Caucasian range known as the mountains, of Little Chechnia. 
The Chechenes migrated to their present seats from the mountains, and drove the 
Turkish Kumuks eastward ; but in the course of the struggles with the Russians, 
in which they were some of the most stubborn participators, some of their clans 
Withdrew again into the hills. They are a race of “ Uzdi,” or free men, knowing 
no chiefs, but self-governing within their clans, which still bear the names of the 
villages once occupied by them in the mountains. Tradition, manners, and 
Customs all point to their having once been Christian. Islam did not succeed in 
Penetrating them till the end of last century. The Chechenes have always passed 
for one of the most warlike, and at the same time most savage and cruel, of 
Caucasian races. 

The Ossetes, about 111,000 in number, occupy the highest inhabited regions 
of the Caucasus, round Kasbek. Their language assigns them to the Perso- 
Armenian kindred, history to the once Christian stocks of the Caucasus. Islam 
has indeed loosened the bond between them and other Christian races, but has 
not been able itself to gain a footing. A religion has grown up quite peculiar to 
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themselves, recognising no priestly status, but only hereditary or elective priests 
strictly speaking only overseers of the popular temples, and with the name of 
“decanos” or “ papar.” The Ossetes still revere the Virgin as “ Mady Mairam’; 
but they locate her on mountain-heights and in caverns, where the tutelary spints 
of the villages also have their places of worship in towers and houses lying higher 
than the village. The oldest man in the commune holds the office of sacrificing 
priest, and has alone the right to enter the narrow door of the temple whither the 
victims are brought. The temple is small, low, dark, without windows or 
ornament of any kind; inside stands a stone altar for sacrifice, covered with a 
few glasses of beer and various amulets. These village tutelary spirits seem to 
get more reverence than all the other saints to whom the Ossetes apply, like Elias 
and Nicholas ; and next to them the patron saints of all beasts of the chase, of 
whom the Ossete always first asks permission to shoot when he will go a-hunting 
Inanimate things, also, have their patron saints ; in short, there is no object 
connected with Ossete life that has not its “god” or “saint.” Ossete magicians 
and soothsayers, as also the persons who conduct marriage and burial ceremonies. 
apply to “saints.” without number in their prayers and conjurations—to the saint 
of the cobweb, the saint of hair and nails, the saint of wind and grass, the saint 
of beetles, worms, and snakes. Every step is surrounded with magic and 
incantations, and the magician is the real priest. To him are known most of 
the songs that contain a mythology of their own, singing as they do of the 
giant heathen race, the Narts, who once inhabited the Caucasus. The deeds of 
the Nart princes, among whom the Promethean figure of Batras or Batiraes 1s 
conspicuous, remind us of those who are renowned in the heroic legends of Persia. 
Many other things in the manners and customs of the Ossetes point to an exterior 
source in the remote past. Unlike Orientals, they sit on benches and stools. 
Judgements are pronounced in the assembly of the village patres familias, formerly 
even capital sentences ; but the head of the house has to execute them on his 
own people. Family ties, and those of hospitality, stand high with the Ossete. 
Before a carouse with his friends he says a kind of grace, his cup in one hand, the 
meat in the other. Originally the Osscte has neither writing nor numbers; he 
casts his accounts with a notched stick. 

The most easterly group of North Caucasian peoples embraces the inhabitants 
of Leszhia and Daghestan ; small peoples, with some 400,000 souls, who speak 
several distinct languages, and have been pressed far back by their neighbours. 
Part of them, in racial character and mode of life, form a transition to the Tartars 
of the adjacent lowlands; pasturing herds and flocks, they dwell, like their pre- 
decessors in Roman times, the Albani, in felt yaourts, differing from those of the 
Tartars in their elongated form, or 1n little wooden houses put together in separate 
pieces for convenience of transport from one feeding-ground to another. The 
very name points to mixed descent. The centre of Daghestan is inhabited by 
so-called Avars. “ Avar” is of Turkish origin and denotes “robber.” These 
people have, however, no common name, but call themselves after the principal 
villages of each tribe. The name Lesghian is said also to mean “robber.” The 
agricultural Kumuks or Kasi-Kumuks of this region have nothing in common 
with the Turkish tribe of the same name north of the Terek, save the name, 
_ Which has been applied to them without justification. Persian influences are 
strongly felt here. The architecture of the flat-roofed stone house, with its broad 
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surrounding wall, the careful fittings of the interior, are far enough from Cherkess 
simplicity. Their strict Shiite profession marks the Lesghians as more pro- 
nounced Mussulmans than their western neighbours, but has not prevented their 
Bairam feast from borrowing many features of the Russian Easter. 

The Avars of Daghestan, mentioned above, are not of Turkish type. Racially, 
they are Caucasians, and their language stands near that of the Chechenes in the 
East Caucasian group. Thus they have nothing to do with the Huns who 
penetrated to Central Europe. There seem, however, to be points to support 
the assertion of their kinship with the. Avars who entered Europe later. Tradition 
and language point to a northern origin and arrival from a level country ; accord- 
ing to Khanikoff even to a former nomad state. When we remember that the 
Avars are said to have carried an Alan tribe along with them, that the Ossetes 
came into connection with the Alans, and, lastly, that in the Ossete territory 
skulls have been found deformed in the same way as the Avar skulls, we seem 
to have an explanation of the so-called Avar skulls here and in Eastern Europe. 

In the dress of the Caucasian peoples Tartar influence prevails to the north, 
as also in the use of felt for clothing, as in the Jdourkas or sleeveless coat ; 
Armenian and Persian to the south. Religious differences make themselves 
apparent also in the clothing. The women of the Shiite Lesghians wear the long 
baggy trousers, close-fitting coat reaching to the knees—both gaudy in colour—blue 
Shift, low fez-like cap; but among them, as among their Mussulman sisters in the 
Caucasus, the veiling of the face is found only as an exception. Armenian and 
Georgian women, on the other hand, wear long clothes. White, which men avoid, 
is preferred by women; and they wear red caps, which the men despise. On the 
Other hand both sexes, especially among the vain Kabardians, take much trouble 
to get as small a waist as possible. There can be few places where the women’s 
dress, through the influence of silk and cotton goods, has lost its originality so 
Much quicker than that of the men. The peculiar ornaments of the head and the 
belt are all that remain in many valleys of Daghestan. The men’s dress is more 
uniform. The chokha or close-fitting coat reaching beyond the knee and usually 
girt, its gray colour relieved by fur trimmings, the cap of cloth or fur, sometimes 
hemispherical, sometimes of fantastic height—its variations in these respects, and 
in shagginess afford some index of the wearer's greater or less pugnacity—the 
socks knitted in tasteful patterns and sometimes with a gold thread in them, and, 
finally, the leather slippers of Persian shape with pointed toes, are found both 
north and south of the mountains. Variations in details are naturally not 
excluded. Customs like that found in Suanetia of sewing crosses on the 
garments, especially where a stab or a shot has pierced them, are not universal. 
The arrangement of the cartridge-belt across the breast, the shape of the head- 
covering, the longer or shorter cut of the clothing, are subject to alterations. 
Mussulmans shave the head, the Lesghians leaving a triangle over each ear; and 
the fashions of dressing the beard vary from tribe to tribe. 

The primary weapon in the mountains ts the tron-shod pole, to which a pro- 
jecting handle or arm on which to hang a powder-flask, and a forked top to serve 
as a gun-rest, give an original appearance. It is a long way from this to the load 
of weapons in which the Cherkess swaggers. In the fighting times sword, dagger, 
and pistol were indispensable component parts of these people’s dress. For 
special occasions were added the mail-shirt, the musket, the Asiatic bow, and a 
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‘ives of this part are lazy and luxurious. The wines of Kakhetia have the 
‘utation of being the oldest and most genuine in the Caucasus. The Georgians, 
vever, both make and drink the most wine; drinking it too at interminable 
‘ouses regulated by traditional customs. Opium-smoking has unhappily been 
roduced from Persia. The vine grows at even 3300 to 4300 feet above the 
. Here too silk 1s grown, and maize and the Italian millet (sefarza) cultivated, 
well as wheat. Life is less easy here than in the lowlands, but in the Caucasus 
lustry increases with the altitude. Barley and oats are. the mountain crops. 
| the north-eastern slope the limit of corn extends to 8000 feet or more. In 
‘lower parts of Daghestan, where drought proclaims the proximity of the steppe, 
ificial ponds may be found near almost every village. The plough is little 
‘'d, and the sickle full of notches serves rather to catch hold and tear up than 
cut. Corn is kept in large baskets standing on frames in the open, or in 
nches underground. . Bread is of the oriental kind; toasted rather than baked ; 
2n too-in the form of unleavened flat cakes. In Daghestan it is made of 
ley- or bean-meal. The taste for onions and garlic is very general ; in many 
tricts they may be called the chief garden vegetable. Pulse, especially in the 
mn of broad beans, ranks next to them. | 

How important is the preservation of the forests in these elevated, cold, and 
parts naturally arid regions may be learnt from the decline of industry and 
ulation at Erzeroum since the cession of the Soghanlu forests to Russia. . The 
nd that these forests were the creation of an Armenian king has been taken 
mply that forestry once stood higher in that country; and from Daghestan 
have a story ascribing to plantation the origin of a plane-grove near Nukha. 
od, above all the fine wood of the box, has long formed an article of export 
he Caucasus. Many of the wild plants that grow there in profusion have 
1 turned to use by the Caucasian peoples. In Daghestan the shoots of a 
ain rhamnus are used for tea, and the stalks of various species, heracleum, 
opogon, cnidium are caten, as well as the leaves of Sempervivum pumilum. 

The women support a domestic industry, which formerly was in the main 
erned with clothing. The coarse Lesghian cloth, the gold embroidery on 
er of Daghestan, the silk sashes of Kumukh, the home-made carpets which 
r the floor of Lesghian huts, have become articles of trade. The taste for 
len vessels, cut out of one block, seems to recall older times ; the like are 
by the Basques. Very good unglazed carthenware is made in the Caucasus. 
‘s and dishes, beautifully painted and glazed, such as adorn the walls of 
ints’ rooms in Daghestan, are the produce of trade or of ancient raids into 
order provinces of Persia, There is a demand for earthenware vessels of 
size, milk being churned by shaking in them, and wine being stored in them 
round. Bronze-working was once highly developed in the Caucasus; later, 
ndeed to the present day, the industry, imported from Persia, of inlaying 
ed steel with gold has flourished. | 
he entire political life and the historic activity of the Caucasian races 1S 
, dependent on the fashion of living in strong castellated houses of several 
walled round, often furnished with loopholed towers 70 or 80 feet high, 
even combined into yjIlages, stand detached on the. hillside. These 
4 houses are most frequent in the mountains, Among the free Suanetians 
homestead has its tower, But even the Mingrelian, where the fertile 
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the independent life of the village republic, and reduced large populations on 
1orth side to serfage ; while the relations of dependence in which some Nogai 
s of Turks, like the Karachais, stood towards the Kabardian mountain tribes, 
been broken up. Even since their subjection the mountain peoples have 
ined bound together in free family union. Persian influence seems to have 
ated on weapons and equipment, but also that of medizval Christianity on 
ners, Even at this day the Suanetian dedicates himself in chivalrous 
tion as /:mturals to a woman by the ceremony of kissing her on the breast, 
which he is bound to her by a relation of pure friendship and protection. 
he days have gone by when the Caucasian coast tribes appeared as sea- 
g people, equipped with swift galleys, dreaded as pirates; and when great 
ditions were sent out to put a stop to this mischievous trade, which even in 
2nt times was bound up with kidnapping and slave-dealing. Trade, necessary 
as now to the not over-productive mountain.courtry, must have been served, 
would seem, in earlier times also, more by foreign than native navigation. 
Caucasians have always wanted salt and corn, offering in exchange timber 
3, wax, and honey. They had not, like their Sarmatian neighbours, who; _ 
bo tells us, would not even procure iron, and had accordingly to tip their 
rs and arrows with bone, any objection to trade. In metal-work they 
erly surpassed all their neighbours. The raw material they must have got 
of Caucasian mines ; but in the forms of the ancient bronze articles of which 
itities occur, Iranic influences, older than Islam, make themselves felt. 
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ING reached the threshold of Hither Asia and Europe, we find races 
re us whom we might denote by the name “historical,” did we not fear to 
lude by reviving a misconception which we have becn indefatigable in 
sing. In the history of mankind the lots fall diversely, but to each race its 
is assigned, and none is left without an opportunity for casting its threads, 
hey only modest ones, into the great fabric. There is, however, doubtless a 
it history, so closely connected with our own, and with the present time, 
we cannot think of it otherwise than as a portion of our own past. After we 
the border of Asia Minor, and the old fronticr of Europe in the Scythian 
pe, the people are no longer alicn to us in the same manner as those of Africa, 
merica, of the Arctic region, of Australia, and of a great part of Asia. If not 
indred stock, they are of kindred culture, for their historical fortunes have 
closely bound up with our own, and we know more or less of their past. 
stand here on the threshold of our own history. Ethnology lays the pen 
1 for history to take up. Our only remaining duty is to give the races of 
ype their place in the picture of mankind that we have tried to draw. 
VOL. III 2N 
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Semites, who stand to the Hamites as regards language in a connection that 
hes far back, being also locally their nearest neighbours. The Bible and the 
ptian records both attest the intimate mutual relations of the two races. We 
| only recall the origin of the Phoenicians in the Red Sea region, the founda- 
-stones common to Babylonian and Egyptian culture, the numerous and 
nate relations in later times between Phoenicians, Jews, and Arabs on the one 
.and Egyptians on the other. It is one of the symbolical facts of history, 
the oldest caravan road of which we hear, that from Gerrha on the Persian 
‘to Babylon and Egypt, along which Edomites and Midianites traded with 
th, balsam, and the spices of Arabia and India, united the Hamitic and 
itic domains. If we say that all Hamites and Semites have been as cultured 
s distinguished by a striking intellectual tendency to looking at things from 
outside, and formed at an early period vigorously constituted states (for the 
archies of Babylon, Nineveh, and Egypt undoubtedly stand on the same bases), 
hall be reckoning up rather consequences than causes. 

Semitic races were the bringers of three great things; Chaldean civilisation, 
stianity, and Islam. The Chaldeans gave themselves out as a colony of the 
ptians ; and there can indeed be no doubt that their culture stood in closely 
lred relations with that of Egypt, and they afterwards came into near contact. 
l-worship, radiating from Mesopotamia, spread over a great part of Hither 
, and such external political movements of Egypt.in older times as we know 
re conflicts with the Baal-worshipping races of Hither Asia. This religion 
its great centre in Babylon, but Tyre was the point whence it flowed west- 
1, In it, as in the Egyptian religion, astronomic and cosmogonic clements 
strongly marked, but they stand out more clearly in Baal the Sun, Astarte 
Moon, and the union of the two in one system, than in the religion of the 
' valley with its greater local colour, the result of overpowering natural 
ressions. The popular mind, on the other hand, dominated by locality and 
Mle to grasp the grander and profounder parts in the priests’ structure of 
rine, fastens by preference on local connection in the theogonies and myth- | 
ies. The thoughts of the pricsts of Baal might not have been without reference 
supreme divine Being, who guides the revolution of the stars; but the Jews 
> under no delusion when Baal-worship appeared to them as idolatry in its 
t genuine form. In the popular cult Baal was the fire, to which sacrifices 
> Offered by reason of its consuming violence. Baal appears also as Moloch, 
could be reached through the fire only. Though the purer idea of purgation 
ire may here not have been far off, in actual fact the cult of Moloch degener- 
_ unquestionably into a cruel murderous idolatry, which held men’s souls in 
oomy slavery. And if in Astarte, the prototype of Aphrodite, was meant to 
enerated the opposite of the devouring fire, the hot scorching sun, the dry 
mer, namely, the productive power of moisture, the gentle moon, the budding 
ig; here, too, the instinct of the masses went far astray into customs deeply 
ading to the woman, and, in the sacrifices offered to the forces of nature, 
> forgot the morality without which sacrifice is divorced from religion. 
Monotheism alone was called to overcome the shallowness of the popular 
ion with the refining force of priestly doctrine. With this the Jews, who 
| nearer to Egypt, the “cradle of religions,” step into the foreground of 
ry. The Jews received the historical education of a confined and oppressed 
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they pushed as far as the sea; but the only road to the sea, that by Eziongeber 
on the Gulf of Akabah, auickly fell into the hands of oe Pil ser 
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PINOT and prints and af the. same ‘time jealous : 
too, brought them into contact with Chaldee and Persian ad of Shouall 
which renewed older influences. Of Abrahat we are told that he came from the 
land of the Chaldees, and Joshua says : “ ‘Your fathers dwelt on the other side of 
the flood,” that is the Euphrates. From Chaldza, as from Egypt, were drawn 
higher and lower notions, the religion of the priests and os beliefs of the people. 
So also in Israel, the prophets taught — something [ 
practice of the masses. Even within ee Old Testam mer 
mentally diverse conceptio | he Deity: the : 
the burnt sacrifices form a marked contrast to the word 
desirest no sacrifice, else would I give it Thee ; but Thx 
offerings.” The deeper, nobler, simpler riotion, hat umble spit : 
“sacrifice of God," ultimately won the day. The secret of this final victory lies — 
in the historical circumstances and in the Semitic disposition. The principles— — 
great simplicity, effort to dedicate all worship to One only, moral seriousness, 
avoidance of those lavish anthropomorphic pictorial fancies which created the 
Asiatic pantheon, were no less germane to Ishmael than to Israel. In the race 
itself alterations went on, under the influence of variation in national surroundings. 
Then in contact with the Greeks, fundamentally Aryan, yet touched by the 
Semitic spirit, who, independently of the Jews, had gone through a process ol 
spiritual refinement in the direction of truth, knowledge, and beauty, Christian- 
ity grew up into a power capable of transforming races; to it, before all, the 
ethnographer refers the abolition of woman’s degradation, of polygamy, of slavery, 
of caste-separation. As for the Jews, even now, scattered about the world a 
they are—for China has its Jews no less than Morocco,—without political status o! 
their own, and sometimes oppressed, they remain influential in the intellectual, 
the moral, above all the economic life of other nations. They have by the mos 
various roads adapted themselves to the cultured races of Europe, but have 
undoubtedly brought with them very various racial elements. The contrast 
between the German and Polish Jews and their Portuguese kinsmen may ch 
tainly be traced to the influence of the surrounding peoples; and intermixture 
opposed though it be by sundry laws and usages, has surely effected much. 
But the wide gap which separates our Jews to-day from their kindred the Syna! 
and Arabs, certainly did not first arise in Europe. Anyhow it has not been able 
to remove something of a mulatto strain even from the blonde Jews. 

Those great traders, the Phoenicians, were the transmitters of Semite cultur 
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quantity. These degrading notions had, in the independent training which their 
insular position bestowed, been refined by the same Aryan spirit in the Greeks to 
which we owe the exaltation of science over superstition and poetry. Here again 
Semitism furnishes or hands on the stones of the edifice and the knowledge of 
their primary manipulation of Greek. Divisions of time and systems of measure- 
ment are of Chaldee origin. Even antiquity marvelled at the Chaldean astron- 
omers, who were regarded by the Greeks as a priestly caste with valuable secret 
sciences. From the worship of the stars, to which they ascribed an influence 
over all that lived, they had advanced to persevering observation, from which was 
gained no profound science indeed, but scientific bases for chronology, weight, 
and measure. Astrology, however, remained the ultimate aim of their labours, 
and this brought them into the bondage of a superstition, whose chains Europeans 
bore even to the time of Kepler. They were convinced that men’s destinies were 
guided by an immutable law made manifest through the stars. To comprehend 
what predicted the approach of events conditioned by heavenly influences was the 
aim of their reflections and endeavours. But as necessity was recognised in other 
phenomena than those of the stars, the most unimportant event could only come 
to pass by virtue of universally prevailing and interacting causes. Thus historical 
occurrences and human destinies were brought into connection with phenomena 
which passed for prognostics, and a system was created of fixed rules for ascer- 
taining the future ; an art of soothsaying which holds a position on a level with 
that of the more famous sister-science of astrology. Arts that have spread over 
the world, divination by arrows, augury from the entrails of sacrificial animals, 
interpretation of dreams, soothsaying from water, fire, precious stones, are here 
seen in their oldest traces. Chaldee and Egyptian teachers brought to Greece the 
rudiments of mathematics which already, as an inductive science, showed itself 
capable of a high degree of perfection, at a time when the value of the critica! 
and experimental methods was not yet apparent. The great gceomcters, mathe- 
maticians, astronomers of Greek antiquity, worked or learnt in Asia Minor, Egypt. 
sicily. They laid the foundations of a science independent of religion or super- 
stition, indicating one of the greatest advances in the history of the human mind. 
the later cra of which must be reckoned from Pythagoras. 

Ancient Semitic influences may be presumed to extend far into the Mediter- 
ranean basin, but they are difficult to prove in detail, especially where later 
Moorish effects have been blended with them. The resemblance of the Maltese. 
the only European who has preserved much of the Arabic language, on the 
Phoenician soil of Melita, to the South Italian, is no evidence against a mixture 
of Semitic blood ; for the South Italian himself, like the South Spaniard, has 4 
dash of it, though the language of the former especially has preserved few tract>- 
The industry of the Maltese is a legacy from the Phoenicians. Malta isa hive 
of busy creatures who plant out swarms in a circle all around. These two 0 
three islands yearly send out thousands of hard-working men to those parts ot 
the Mediterranean coast where there is a lack, if not of men, of arms to create: 
just as did once the narrow space of Pheenicia; an interesting example, from 
Inany points of view, of colonisation from a small centre. Sicily was in Semiti¢ 
hands, with certain interruptions, for a thousand years. Even when the Iberia" 
to be mentioned presently, were seated there, the coast was girt by Phoenicia" 
colonies, which made it all the casier for the Saracen element to take root. 
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Although probably a good deal of Europe which is now grass plain was once 
rest, the conditions seem nevertheless to have been favourable for the develop- 
ent of steppe-races who require room to move. As far back as history can 
ok we meet in the regions north of the Euxine with nomads under the collective 
ime of Scythians. The Scythians of antiquity were a widespread group of nomad 
‘oples, of whom some stood nearer to the Iranians, others to the Turks. The 
‘st known of them to us are the Sauromate, dwelling east of the Don as far as the 
aucasus. There were fair people among them ; and the view already: expressed 
r Klaproth that they were connected by language with the Ossetes, has received 
cent support. That Scythians were also seated in Central Asia, separated by 
e Ugrians from their fellows of the Euxine, appears certain during the age of Greek 
ade with the countries lying beyond the Black Sea to the north-east. People 
»m the west did not at that time come upon compact Turks and Mongols till 
aching the Desert of Gobi, where the horse-owning Arimaspians dwelt, or East 
urkestan, where were the bald-headed Agrippzans, or the parts between the 
uen-Lun and Lake Koko-Nor, where the Issedones were located. The great 
ffusion of Iranic elements in the Finno-Ugrian languages shows the old influence 
Aryan peoples, themselves doubtless nomad. 

If in the ancient accounts of the Scythians there are many points of resem- 
ance with the nomad Turks of our own time, we meet with genuine Turks in 
ose races of horsemen, the Huns and the Avars,—men of small stature, with large 
ads, small eyes, and beardless faces——who in the North Pontic regions gave the 
ipulse to the great migration of the Germanic races. These people, who always 
vamed and made their appearance as armies, have disappeared. Whence they 
ime, what non-T urkish elements, Finn, Ugrian, and Aryan, were swept along 
ith them, we can no longer say with certainty. That the history of the wander- 
ig of the nations shows in the traits common to Huns, Alans, and East Goths, 
vidence of this sweeping along and combination, is a fact to which importance 
lust be attached, seeing the two groups of Turkic peoples who have remained 
m the stage of western history are far removed in point of breed and manner 
f life from the Turks as we have already had to depict them. 

These two are the Ottoman Turks and the Magyars. Just as in the classic 
vorks of Ottoman literature the Turkish words have disappeared bencath the 
Arabic, so the Ottoman shows physically only slight traces of his Turanian breed. 
Those Turkish families who settled in Asia Minor with Ertogrul and Dundar, 
he founders of Ottoman sovercignty, may well have fused into themselves the 
tlics’of the Seljuk Turks, of whom we have information going back to the middle 
f the seventh century. But their number was infinitesimal compared with that 
the Osmanlis in Europe and Asia who speak Turkish to-day. Any large 
latural increase was impossible, the Turks having always been a fighting nation ; 
ther peoples must have been incorporated. Osmanli is a collective name for 
'hybrid race which has absorbed into itself first races of Asia Minor, then Slave, 
Armenian, Greek, and Arab elements. In a country where all the better houses 
ONntain one or more negroes and negresses, the Ethiopic element also must not 
% overlooked. Christians and Mussulmans, Greeks, Turks, have in Asia Minor 
indergone so many adjustments and assimilations that the difference between 
hem are now only matters of details in dress, as when the Greeks are forbidden 
© wear green turbans. The decrease in the numbers of the ruling Ottomans 
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Asie which the Turks ave nitled, sind the intl part which h they have } held, 
in an essentially similar position ber-penciee the nationa ity 

may have been. The Turk, and the. renegat 

lords, the privileged class, the people i joymen evers 

longed to all others. In these regions the Turk is the destructi he terrible 
element. He it is, according to legend, who built all nae robber-castles whose 
ruins stand on dizzy heights ; he hurls innocent prisoners precipices, am 
ide are in his nature 5 once he posse: 


ravishes the maidens. Force and pri 
many of the talents which accompany conquest, but st all times 
which tend to the retention of what has been conquere 5, | t 
himself only the task of defending the country, he had the advantage of wari 
training and achie nt rise” ) d on his hu: : oki 
down on the Minpkebpork of ithe towns while the peasants had to work for hia 
It is significant of the pride of the Turkish race that throughout Asia Minor the 
least intrusive people are the Turks, those most infected with this fault the active, 
trading, siento Armenians. When the Turk does work he is excellent * a 
te Ss cat! ler, husbandman, small artizan, caravan-attendant 
At Nijni Novgorod fair the Tartars are in demand as porters, and Tartars fro 
Kazimoff are waiters in the “/raktirs all over Russia. Nor is it the talent that 
fails the Turk for higher things, but he lacks energy and astuteness; and as he 
is in close contact and competition with just the cleverest traders of Western Asia— 
the Greeks, the Armenians, and the Jews—his economic decline is inevitable. The 
difficulty of the written character, and the great difference between the written 
language with its infusion of Arabic and the language of conversation, is the cause 
of very few Turks being able to read and write ; while the Greeks are often even 
cultivated and have the advantage of closer relation with European life. 

The privileges of the ruling race were and are extraordinarily great and 
tangible ; freedom from taxation, justice of their own, preference in all cases. Ii 
a Turk is found dead in a Greek village in Asia Minor, all the notables go 10 
prison; while as a rule a Turk who kills a Greek or Armenian is acquitted; # 
Greek or Armenian who kills a Turk, condemned. The upshot of Mr. Tozers 
long inquiries and conversations at Sivas was that the Mussulmans regard them- 
selves as a ruling class, and let the Christians feel it, in town and country alike 
A request from them is a command. To this must be added the corruption o! 
the judges, whose election by the people is a mere form. In reality they af 
the creatures of the local authorities, and often crassly ignorant. When, further, 
the game is shared in by populations who as Mussulmans are on the side of the 
Turks, but for whose deeds and misdeeds the Turks take no responsibility, like 
the Kurds or the Cherkesses, the situation becomes doubly hard. Compulsory 
labour and extortions of various kinds, contemptuous and insulting languag® 
often accompanied in the case of men with blows, and in that of women far to 
often with yet worse treatment, have been for many years familiar features in al! 
reports upon the condition of the Armenians in Turkey. On the frontier 
Kurdistan the nomad Kurds quarter themselves for the winter in the Armenia! 
villages on the plain, compelling the Christians to feed them and their cattle 


, 


of good family. The fact that the structure ee the | Miah anguage is | 
while it contains esses and Puce wortny and has in “more recent 


enllacusls of a more or less Mongolic « ~~ but those who find in the 


Magyar intellect “a purely realistic way of looking at things, living in the world — 


of sense; averse to all abstraction, and therefore, like the eastern branches of the 
race, ulweva grasping at the concrete image, "allow themselves | | 
overmuch by the language, which is haere the. clot} ing” 

Votyaks, Meshtcheriaks are dark-haired, yellow-skinned, broad-fac : 

the most part powerfully built, whose affinity with the Mongols is undoubted 
The same is claimed in even a fuller measure for the Tepters, who have actually 
been designated as hybrids between Bashkirs and Tartars. Ysbrand Ides is 
quite right when on entering the Mordvinian territory he finds himself already 


among the “Tartars of Siberia.” We have already (book ii. § 33), ascribed 
similar racial characteristics to the Vogulo-Ostiaks of Northern Asia ; and the 


Magyars make their appearance in history under no different form. All thes 
peoples reside in the Volga and Oural district, and on the northern shores of the 
Black Sea and the Caspian. The Huns and Avars also came from these steppe 
countries beyond the Volga and in the Ourals. The next of kin to the Magyar: 
in language are the Permians, Vatpaks, Syrianes, Samoyedes, and Ostiaks 


the north and north-east of the Oural country. South of the present seats of — 


these peoples, about the Middle Obi and the Baraba Steppe, we may look there 
fore on linguistic grounds for the primitive home of the Magyars. On their way 
westward they seem to have tarried about the northern foot of the Caucasus 
between the Caspian and the Black Sea, where on the banks of the Komma 
still stand the ruins of Madjar or Madjari. 

The Finnish branch of the Oural-Altaic races, to which the Magyars stand 
nearer in language, embraces northern peoples in Europe and in Asia. We have 
already made acquaintance with the Ostiaks of the Hyperborean domain. aces 
of Finnish stock undoubtedly once spread much wider. <A great part of Eastem 
Russia was occupied by them, and it is almost certain that the Votyaks, Chere 
missians, Mordvinians, Permians, and others were once in connection with th 
Baltic Finns, and that the Karelians of the Western Volga region still represem 
one of the links. In the domestic architecture of the Finnic tribes the simple 
huts may be traced back to the Lapp tents on poles; while subterranean huts 
with square trap-door-like entrances go all the way from Saghalien to the Middle 
Volga, and a form of them may be seen to this day on the shores of Lake 
Balaton in Hungary. That the Esthonians were in touch with the Mordviniat 
before the Slaves pushed their way to Lake Ilmen is shown by the similarity 1 
the arrangement of their houses and premises. In the uncertainty of the oldet 
records as to the distribution of the nomads in Central Asia the idea that the 
Finno-Ugrian races once spread further southwards, even to Persia and Assyma, 
cannot be established with any security ; and in any case it is hazardous to bas 
their existence in Western Asia upon the traces of pre-Chaldaic peoples. As. 
however, has been said above, the presumption of an ethnographic stratum below 
that of the Semites of Western Asia may be called probable. Of late years * 
has been thought that we are getting near them in the Chaldean inscriptions 
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a strange language which, after being claimed as Cushite, have now been referred 
to a pre-Semitic race belonging to the Turanian family of speech, the Accadians, 
or Sumerians. If the hypothesis of such a population is well-grounded, they 
must also have been the first holders of Chaldean culture, and the Semites must 
have got it from them only at second-hand. But it is striking that on the 
many Chaldean bas-reliefs no Turanian faces appear, but always the same people 
with thick curly beards, abundant wavy hair, curved noses, regularly and finely- 
domed skulls. Even the lower class, the conquered, the eunuchs, show no clear 
reflection of the Turanian type. If foreign elements are sought in these figures, 
we are led to think first of the neighbouring Armenians and South Caucasians. 

In one group belonging by language to the Finnic family, Germanic racial 
characteristics appear. The Esthonians are described as stalwart people, blonde, 
or dark with blue eyes, and thus of German habit—for a Mongol characteristic 
remains in the broad face and the scanty beard; and in the same way their 
character seems less distinct from the German than that of the Slaves or the 
Magyars. They are honest and clumsy. Here we have affinity with the fair 
light-eyed breed, coupled’ with an Oural-Altaic language. This branch of the 
Finnic family, including the Baltic Finns (among whom those of Tovastchus, who 
are held to be the purest Finns, are also the fairest), and part of those in 
North-West Russia, must have found themselves in quarters where Mongol 
admixture was difficult. What effect such admixture has upon the racial 
characteristics we may learn from the results of the mixture of the Siberian 
Russians with Bashkirs, who show the greatest resemblance to the Eastern Finns 
on the Volga. The fair Finns may have escaped the strong Mongol mixture 
owing to the intrusion of some other race ; or there may have been a time when 
the two were not brought so closely into contact as at present, although the Finns 
extended further to the east. One intervening link dropped out when the 
Bulgars of the Don and the Lower Volga separated and went to the Middle 
Volga and the Danube. At that time the Finns moved westwards; yet their 
seats reached further towards the east than now, seeing that they included Lake 
Ladoga. The settlers before them in what is now Finland were the Yetuns, 
probably a Finno-Ugrian people, from which, however, the modern Finns do not 
descend immediately. A whole list of old German borrowed words in Finnish 
points to a time, long before their contact with Sweden, when the Finns felt the 
influence of German neighbours in their old abodes in Central Russia. But, 
further, before any contact of which history tells, Germanic influence must have 
penetrated deeply from Scandinavia, bringing iron and bronze into the country. 
Thus the Finns, who besides this appear in history about the fourth century as 
a subject race to the Goths, have to all appearance been long and intimately 
connected with Germanic peoples. With this agrees, like their language, their 
whole level of culture, as it is attractively depicted in the “ Kalevala,” developed 
at the end of the first century A.D. 

When the great racial families of our quarter of the globe are in question, it 
is usually Teutons, Romans, and Slaves that are spoken of. At the present day, 
however, it ought no longer to be left out of consideration that science has 
established a fourth community in Europe, in the peoples of the Finnish family. 
The thought of the old connection of the Finnish peoples will never miss its 
effect on the general intellectual life of the stocks which itembraces. Those who 
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aphold this idea are the Finns, the Fsthonians, and the Magyars, th 
civilized offshoots of the family, each of whom, by researches . 
tributes materials which throw light on the family history. T 

the outset were the more favoured, rendered i importa int er | 
early European history ; they made a brillian 

world, and have ee a brisk and origit 


iife which has come into existence 4 pean witieaeths contest or friction, 
redound to the profit of culture and science if it allowes 
peaceably. 

For some centuries Finland was a Swedish province, 
sovereignty Swedish long remained the language of i inteieo =ducation. 
In the district of Viborg alone, which once was one of the Garman Baltic 
provinces, German is still the social, and, till lately, was also the official language. 
But since the beginning of this century the language of the Finns, who constitute 
about 70 per cent of the population of 2} millions, has materially gained in 
diffusion and importance. From being the subject of learned inquiry | it has 
become the language of intercourse and education for the eutvated classes arc 
since 1872 has taken the place of Swedish as the official languas inni 
schools and a Finnish press have grown up rapidly, and at the univers * 
language of the country occupies ever more space, This process has not remained 
entirely unopposed. The Christianity, the Reformation, the whole culture of 
Finland, were the work of the Swedes, whose influence was and is accordingly 
great, The assumption that a Finnish national life would do less than one in 
common with Sweden to awaken Russian jealousies has not been fulfilled. The 
Slaves of Russia approach this quiet young national life with the same demands #5 
in the German Baltic provinces, Till 1890 the country lived in a prosperous 
condition, enjoying an extensive autonomy with a representative constitution; 
it escapes serious social disorders, being mainly agricultural, without the serfage 
of which the consequences are still dominant in Russia, and keeps up 4 
brisk intellectual life which will survive adversities. 

The sciences of Finnish philology, archeology, and ethnology arose at the 
Swede-Finnish University of Helsingfors. While toilsome journeys in North ~ 
East Europe and Northern Asia were bringing nearer the races of kindred speech, 
researches were busily carried on amid the people itself. To Loénnrot the Fins 
owe the collection, sifting, and putting together of the national heroic poem, the 
Kalevala, which, but for the trouble taken by the university, would inevitably 
have disappeared in a few generations. This epic has contributed largely to the 
development of the Finnish national consciousness, About the end of the 
‘twenties Lonnrot devoted himself zealously to the collection of the so-called 
Runes, the popular ballads, and, from the fragments of the songs sung by the 
Finns of Northern Russia in the parts about Archangel and Olonetz, succeeded 
in putting together the heroic legends surviving among the people. The fight of 
Kaleva’s sons with the Pohja, the adventures of the heroes Wainamoinen, 
Ilmarinen, and Lemmikainen, and all kinds of legends entwined about the chic) 
personages, form the material of this heroic poem, which takes its place as * 
national epic beside the Homeric poems, the Nibelungen Lied, and the gre 
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epics of India and Persia. Kalevala is the name of the place where the heroes 
of the poem dwell. 

Like veins of gold in some dull rock, these ballads run through the life of 
the people as they struggle for existence in their inclement climate, appearing 
here in greater, there in less abundance and beauty. The antiquated style of 
diction, the delight of the people in singing, the historical associations and 
poetical beauties alike make the attraction of the Finnish popular poetry. 
Lénnrot tells the following story of his collecting period: “In the Dwina country 
an old peasant, by name Arhippa, from whose wonderful memory I took down 
runes for two whole days, said to me: ‘It was different when I was a child, and 
went fishing with my father to Lake Lapukka; you ought to have been there. 
Our mate was a capital singer, but my father was still better. They sang all 
night long, shaking hands with each other, and never the same song twice. I was 
only a boy, and it was sitting and listening to them that I learnt my best runes. 
If anybody would have collected them then, it would have taken him a week to 
write down what my father alone knew.’ ” 

In the last decades a little Esthonian literature has grown up, and the feeling 
of intellectual independence has begun to grow among the Esthonians also. This, 
too, twenty or thirty years ago a scarcely-considered little race, will gradually enter 
the ranks of peoples which make their own way. At present there are reckoned to 
be about 650,000 Esthonians; the Cours have died out ; the Livonians, to the 
number of 3000 souls, subsist in the north-west of Courland ; and the Letts, who 
outnumber the Esthonians, Slaves though they are, are still sharply separated 
from the Russians. At the beginning of the thirteenth century the first 
Missionaries were sent to the Letts, the Slavonic neighbours of the Esthonians ; 
and later, orders of chivalry and temporal powers took part in combating these 
stiff-necked heathens. They succeeded in spreading Christianity with some 
rapidity, but never could get it to take root; and even in writings of the last 
century we find it stated that hardly one Esthonian in twenty knew that he 
was a Christian. How far heathen traditions have remained alive among the 
People we learn from their heroic legends, their myths, and their fables. Learned 
and poetic minds thank heaven for the preservation of these testimonies to 
the popular spirit of poetry; but it also reminds us of the social position 
Of these races and of their exclusion from foreign culture by the state of 
degradation in which they were kept by their masters, who only removed the 
yoke of serfage from the Esthonians of the Baltic provinces at the very late 
date of 1810. 

Esthonian literature till the most recent times consisted almost cxclusively of 
*hurch and school-books, or at most of calendars. The oldest book is doubtless 
he catechism, printed at Lubeck in 1553. The fact that in the seventeenth 
€ntury two written forms of Esthonian grew up, that of Revel and that of 
Jorpat, has made it very hard even to the present day to develop an Esthonian 
‘Yitten language universally recognised. The rise, however, of the language to 
‘dependence, its perfection by a strict fixing of its structure and nature—for 
ll then the way had always been to translate from German into Esthonian— 
lates from 1813, when a clergyman called Rosenplanter began to publish his 
Contributions to the Knowledge of the Esthonian language.” The most con- 
‘Picuous monument of the subsequent successful cultivation, especially by the 
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acitus as tribes not long in possession of their present abodes, and only partially 
ymposed to a settled life in them. Half-nomads and half-agriculturists as they 
ere, it was easy to divide them into a sedentary half that stayed at home to till 
ie land, and guarded the rights of property in the soil, and another that went 
th to seek fame and wealth. . Celts, Germans, and Slaves were wanderers even 
fore that first wandering recorded by history ; as is evidenced by the military 
‘ganisation, so full of consequences historically, with which they meet our view. 
1 the customs of the South Slavonic and. Albanian highland tribes on the east 
‘the Adriatic we find ancient fashions, for analogues of which we may go to 
ie Ossetes and the Slah-posh; the simple narrow stone house with its tower, 
taining the stable below and the windowless dwelling-rooms above, the diet 
‘flat cakes and cheese, the stubborn adherence to clan-organisation, the inferior 
sition of women, who, however, here as there, are the inviolable mediators 
‘tween combatants, the blood-feud, all the coarse simplicity of life, with, at the 
me time, an exaggerated esteem for the armourer's trade, have obviously under- 
me no essential alteration from a time which must be fixed amid Thracians 
id Celts, and long before any contact with Rome. A further key is furnished 
‘the advance of Finnic races beyond their earliest known level, when they came 
contact with Aryans, to the date of the Kalevala, about 1000 A.D. The old 
inns were chiefly hunters and fishermen, the dog being the most important 
mmestic animal in use. They were also acquainted with reindeer, horse, and 
¢; but not with pig, goat, or sheep. Their agriculture seems to have been 
iginally very limited and elementary, for they certainly grew only barley. The 
nt, ola, made of poles and hides; and the hut, sauna, sunk in the earth, with 
ly the roof appearing above ground, a kind of artificial cave, were their 
vellings. They were clothed in skins, stitched together with bone needles, and 
id sledges and snow-shoes. They were also acquainted with tanning, with the 
anufacture of felt, with copper and silver, but seem to have first got iron from 
‘andinavians. Ata date fully a thousand years nearer to us, that of the Kalevala 
Ilads, the following had been added to their possessions: the log-hut lined 
th moss, without chimney, but with a fireplace of masonry, benches, and tables 
1¢ Iberians and Celts were an object of wonder to the ancients, from their habit 
sitting at meals), arrangements for drying and threshing the corn, ploughs and 
trows, dogs, horses, oxen, pigs, sheep, and bees. They ate bread and drank 
er, Barley was their corn. That buckwheat is not meant ts shown by the 
‘t that the men of the steppe were still far off from the forest-dwellers who 
tw barley in recent clearings. The cultivation of buckwheat is suited to a lazy 
‘m of farming, such as we imagine that of the old, only half-settled, pcoples. 
Pallas’s time people in Siberia scratched the surface of the black earth, sowed 
ckwheat, and went on getting harvest after harvest for years, the grain always 
wing itself afresh during the process of gathering. The condition of the 
lropean Aryans, as we know it from the writers of Greece and Rome, shows a 
mber of barbarian traits. Among many the clan, mother-right, exogamy sub- 
ted. The human sacrifices of the British Celts are too much in harmony with 
‘ir other customs to allow us to assume that they were introduced by Cartha- 
nians. Human life, female especially, was in low estimation. Among Germans 
d Celts personality was in bondage to the clan, while all objective desires and 
pulses were allowed to range frecly ; and these were the conditions of their 
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existence at a date when the doctrine of training to “feats ‘ roportion hi 
attained to hoary antiquity in Greece and Rome Pillage and . murder 
glory of the heroes of Teutonic legend, and oe for inj ustice suffered 1 
for requital even to the fourth and fifth generatio istinctio 
the perpetrator and the other members of his race. 
The Greeks are the oldest Aryan race of Europe whom we see emerging 
the clear light of trustworthy record. Apart from_ se ir Semitic predece 
existence of aborigines, “ barbarians,” may be suspected or shown everywher a" 
later Greece. Not all Greeks shared the flatteri is pelvis of “ante -hthony * 
indeed the right view of the degeneration of Hellenedom is to be found in med 
contact with the remnants of olds non-Hellenic pop lat : 


with iain the peeks and hae pre-Hellenic f jopulati ons stooc i relation 
kinsmanship. Before the Dorian migration we find the tontans | in Attica and 
the Saronic Gulf, the Achzans in Peloponnesus and Beeotia, pro 
Western Greece. Those who then as Dorians, and sels afters 
donians, set the Hellenic world in movement | 
grasp, were at that time still tribes in the district about Olympus. 
a great migration they seized the most southern parts of ¢ Green, 
the Ionians to emigrate to Asia Minor, and even colonise re themse 
Greeks also colonised extensively from Colchis to eae but for | 
backing ew masse, confined themselves to islands and spots on the coast. Lib 
the spread of the Phoenicians along the coasts, that of the Greeks also takes hold 
always only on the borders of a country, finding, however, a guarantee of long 
duration in the length of its line and the number of its supporting-points, in spite 
of, or perhaps rather on account of, the shifting of those points. When Persia 
had subdued Phoenicia, Carthage remained independent ; and when the Greeks if 
Greece became barbarised, an independent self-supporting Greek power maintained 
itself on the Hellespont. The coast and island Greeks of Asia Minor always 
retained their hold on the sea, and have in some cases kept their blood purer 
than those of the mainland. Thucydides says: “ The Ionians, and most of the 
islanders, were colonies of the Athenians ; but most of the places in Italy and 
Sicily, and some in other parts of Greece, were colonised by Peloponnesians’ 
The latter, however, were never so successful colonists politically as the Tonians. 
They founded some flourishing colonies in the western Mediterranean, but, like 
the Carthagenians In Se sc no lasting states or daughter-peoples of permanently 
Greek character. 

At present, if we count Roumanians, four separate nationalities are crowded 
into the small kingdom of Greece. The hypothesis that the modern Greeks are 
Siaves speaking a corrupt form of Greek has been rejected. But in any cax 
Slavonic settlers advanced far into the Peloponnesus, though they were swamped 
in the Helleno-Albanian blend. Local names, fragments of language, usages, tell 
of them. Of fugitive Albanians in the worst days of Turkish supremacy Greece 
received the greatest number next to Italy, and whole tracts in the Morea, i 
Boeotia, in Attica, were covered with Albanian tents. Even in Athens, Albaniam 
formed for a long time the majority of the population. Their number in Greece 
is estimated at 200,000 souls. 

The races, many in number, which in ancient times inhabited the north of the 
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3alkan peninsula, where they fell under Greek, Italian, and finally Slavonic 
nfluences, have been designated as the Thraco-Illyrian group. Their remnants 
ure the Albanians, Arnauts, or to use their own name, Skipetars. Their language 
samember of the Aryan family, but is so isolated that one can hardly speak of 
w close affinity in any particular direction. At the present day the Albanians 
who are divided into two dialectal groups, and even more sharply by religious 
sleavage, occupy a narrow space between Antivari, Janina, the Adriatic, and the 
zastern tributaries of the Upper Vardar. Their number is stated at 1,600,000. 
Some scattered settlements encroach upon Servia and Bosnia, and as has been 
said, there are 200,000 of them in Greece. There are large and flourishing 
Albanian colonies in Southern Italy, and smaller ones in various parts of the 
Austrian Empire. The Albanians offer an example of a race with an intense 
longing for separateness, which throughout its history has never developed a 
kingdom—for even Scanderbeg ruled only over a part of Albania—nor a capital ; 
but on the other hand, in spite of its pronounced consciousness of triba] or clan- 
relationship, carried even to the point of keeping up exogamy, has absorbed by 
dint of its own political energy a great part of the stray Slavonic groups in its 
midst. Within the boundaries given above there still dwell some 800,000 Slaves, 
Roumans, Greeks, and Turks, who are too much disintegrated to be able to assert 
themselves against the Albanians. Only the large country side about Djakova 
and Ipek in the north of Albania, bordering on the Slavonic countries of Monte- 
megro, Rascia, and the former, Servia, has remained Slave ; though into it too not 
afew Albanian colonies have been wedged. Albanians have distinguished them- 
selves both in ancient and modern times in foreign services, civil and military ; 
so warlike are they that even the Catholic Miridites did not, till quite recently, 
disdain to take service under the Crescent. 

The Apennine peninsula before the Roman time was inhabited by races 
Who may be recognised, from the similarity of old place-names in Liguria and 
Sicily, as widely-distributed members of the Aryan family of language. As would 
Orrespond to the geographical position, peoples with Illyrian affinities were 
€ttled in the east of the peninsula; but we cannot say with any degrce of 
robability in what direction the Siculi and Ligures who occupied the western 
‘arts show traces of kinship. The Ligurians extended principally along the 
Orth-west coasts of Italy as far as the Rhone, and were settled in the Western 
\lps perhaps to beyond Mont Blanc, and in the Rhone valley to beyond the 
Sére. It is possible that they once reached further to the westward. In Italy 
leir traces go far to the south; and in ancient times the view was expressed 
tat Ligurians had once been seated on the soil of Rome. They are depicted as 
igorous, hardy, warlike people; probably they were short-headed and dark- 
aired. In culture the inland Ligurians were behind their fellows on the coast, 
nd -in many districts they appear as half-savages, dwelling, to a large extent, in 
aves, clad in skins, tilling the soil inadequately, using dug-out canoes, and so on. 
‘he Etruscans, who by their trade gained a great influence over the material 
ulture of Central and Northern European peoples in pre-historic times, set 
learly before our eyes the way in which culture was communicated between East 
md West, Asia and Europe. The racial affinities of this stock, which dwelt 
riginally in the Alps, then spread as far as the right bank of the Tiber, founding 
nd possessing isolated offshoots especially in the nature of cities, scattered far 
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and wide, will perhaps always remain in doubt; but that it united and dis 
seminated Assyrian, Egyptian, and Greek elements of culture is certain. 

The development of the Roman Empire denotes the diffusion throughout 
Southern and Western Europe of the language and ethnographical peculiarities 
of Central Italy. The Romance group of races, numbering g6 millions, which 
in two Great Powers and several influential states of medium size dominates the 
south and west of Europe, rests upon this ancient political basis. Never has an 
empire transformed so many peoples in so short a time, from the mouth of th 
Danube to that of the Tagus. Roman history is at first the narrow history of a 
tribe, and becomes, as the historical horizon expands, a national and _ universal 
history of geographic comprehension and fusion. Italy, as an ethnographic 
conception, is quite recent. It has grown in order to fill up the form of the Alp 
encircled peninsula. It did not exist when there was still a Liguria, Cispadan 
and Transpadane Gauls, an Etruria, a Greater Greece. Where the history 
of Italy frees itself from the mists of legend, three races meet our view in th 
peninsula: Latins, Italians of autochthonous descent, or at any rate very old 
settlement, and immigrants of more recent date. The Latins and their neighbours 
appear in early times to have been more or less subject to the Etruscans, As 
they fought their way to better rights, so later did also the other members of the 
geographically secluded race. But how the Romans originally conccived of their 
own position toward the other peoples of Italy, Mérimée has sought to show 
clearly by a comparison drawn from modern colonial history. The European s 
the Roman, “|’étre noble par excellence”; the Creole represents the Greek, the 
Italiote, the Etruscan ; mulattoes and negroes are the Gauls, the Germans, and 
the other barbarians. Larger and larger portions of these races were Romanised, 
some being formally adopted into the Roman citizenship, some only annexed to 
the community of speech ; whence the wide spread of the Romance daughter- 
languages. A feeling of respect for an ancient and kindred culture made the 
Romans treat first the Greck cities, then the country generally, with a certain 
partiality. This, however, did not prevent the Greek language in Italy, as in the 
other domains of Greek colonisation in the western part of the Mediterranean 
basin, from retreating before Latin in popular use, almost proportionally to its 
spread among the upper classes as the language of cultivation and luxury. 

The Pyrenean peninsula was in pre-Roman times inhabited by the Iberi, whe 


reached into the Garonne districts, along the south coast of Gaul, and to the : 
neighbouring islands, perhaps even further. According to the ancients, Iberians ; 
lived in Sicily before the Sikels came over from Italy. Wilhelm von Humboldt; 


conjecture that the Iberians were from the outset a remnant already dwindling 
of a former “ gencration of races” once more widely spread, has much to be said 
for it; nor can the possibility be denied of an old connection between this 
population and the lighter North Africans of the mainland and the Canary 
Islands. A survival of the [berian language is still spoken by~the Basques, litt’ 
more than half a million in number, round the Bay of Biscay. The occurrence 
among the Basques, in Corsica and in Sardinia, of the couvade, and of the practice 
of boiling by means of hot stones, shows us the last remnants of an ancient 
stratum of culture under Phcenician, Greek, Roman sovereignty. As a breed 
the Basques are without doubt mixed, and approach the dark Celts and Ligurian 
We have spoken of Phoenician settlements on the Spanish coast, and Strabo 
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distinguishes the Turdetani as the most cultivated of the Iberians. We must 
think of the Iberians as a race that were generally at a lower stage than the 
Celts. (The mountaineers especially can have risen little above the level of the 
Caucasian or Albanian hill-tribes. Such details as old writers report of them, 
their clothing entirely black, their sacrifices of horses and men, their moon-worship, 
are enough for us to recognise that beside much peculiar to themselves they were 
permeated by Celtic influences. Even before the Roman time Celts had made 
their way into the north and south of the peninsula; and in many districts, 
especially Lusitania, their language predominated. Then the Romans held the 
whole peninsula for over five centuries. West Goths and Vandals were merged 
in the Ibero-Celtic superficially Romanised population of “toga-wearers,” and no 
less that part of the Moors which, together with numerous Jews, escaped expulsion 
from the soil of the peninsula in the sixteenth century. In consequence of this, 
Roman forms of speech prevail here also; the nearly allied Portuguese and 
Spanish in the west, south, and centre of the peninsula, Provencal and Catalan in 
the north-east and east. From the picture of the old Iberian, proud, military, 
eloquent, we see emerge the modern Castilian. Even the ancients knew that the 
mixed Celtiberians took more after the Iberian than the Celtic side, in spite of 
the political preponderance of the Celt over the more peace-loving Iberian. 

The conquest of Gaul by the Romans occupied, roughly speaking, the second 
and a large part of the first century B.c. It was not lost till about 400 A.D. and in 
this period was laid the foundation of the French race, though as the name of this 
clearly proclaims, German Franks took a large share in its development. Provincial 
names, like Normandy and Burgundy, speak of the presence of other Germanic 
stocks on Gaulish soil. Here again the language, though not the Celtic character, 
of the preponderant mass of original inhabitants has been changed. The Romans 
recognised the delight of these people in fighting, their readiness of speech, and 
instability of mood ; but also, in the revival of Latin literature, their high intellec- 
tual endowments. The population of France has never been homogeneous. 
Iberians were settled in the south-west, Ligurians in the south-east, while in 
dialect, institutions, and laws the Belgians were different from the Celts of Gaul 
proper. There were Phoenician and Greek settlements, and Saracens forced 
their way far up the course of the Rhone. The German immigrations, in which 
the Alans also took part, have been mentioned. On the side of language 
France is divided by the forms once prevalent of the affirmative particle, into the 
Langue doc and the Langue doil, but since the political preponderance has fallen 
to the north of the country, the Langue dol has been the written language ; 
the Langue doc or Provencal holding a place somewhat analogous to our North- 
umbrian or Lowland Scots. The literary revival of it in recent decades has 
made so far no change in the political insignificance of the division. The 
northern limit of the Langue doc, which ultimately depends upon the old frontier 
of the Ligurians towards the Celts, runs from about Bordeaux to Lyons in a line 
somewhat convex to the north, extending beyond lat. 46°. 

The Roumanians first appear in history as a restless pastoral race of moun- 
taineers, coming into collision with their sedentary neighbours when driving ‘their 
herds down to the valleys, or descending to the lowlands in search of plunder. 
We do not find large and continuous spaces filled by Roumanians, both north and 
south of the Carpathians, where even to-day their principal quarters lie, till the 
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ms welt and thirteenth. centuries. The first mention of them in Transylvania dates 
:... from the time. when the German agricultural colonies were invited to that country 
> ‘from whom. originated.the loyal Saxons of “ Siebenblirgen,” to give it their ow 
J names. -Immigtating -by thousands, these made desert regions habitable.“ Some. 
><: cénturies later:the: Roumanians appear as an increasing population, interfering 
te already’. -with ‘the extension of any other. Their more recent historians alo | 
- “assume that the: original. home of the present Rouman population of Hungary is 
a te4 tO be: sought in- the northern, western, and southern heights of the Carpathians. 
of: Transylvania. The broad. backs of the Carpathian chain afforded excellent: 
os, Pasture;- rising. as - they: do ‘so gradually as to appear almost level ; for which: 
“z2.-feason. the? Roumans called’ them .potana from the Slavonic word for « plain”. 
i*.', Here the chief: wealth: of the Routnanians is formed by flocks without numbez.: 
oe Those who- ‘subsequently descended from .the hills into the plain and the valleys 
ae | agriculturists, and.maize forms their chief food. The language comes dows 
i: from’ the.temains of the Roman colonists who once were numerous in Dacia. Breed, 
pes lariguage, : ‘ahd history testify. to’ the absorption of a large Slavonic agricultural 
,-* -population, a “process which..took: place in the retirement of the Carpathians far 
a ed: the ‘Slave. kingdoms. of the Balkan Peninsula. Thus we cannot see in the 
= /Roumanians. the. descendants of either Romans or Dacians ; in them we have before 
ae BR one a mixed race with Iifyrian, Roman, and Slavonic elements predominating. 

: “The Celts are-the first to bring a power essentially Central European upon 
the. stage: of | ‘the. world’s: history. Gaul, and more especially “Gallia Celtica” 
nae “tying between ‘the. Ocean: and the. Alps, the Garonne and the Seine, is ther 
: © aaucletis 5° but - -they held ‘at’ times Britain, the: North of Spain, and the Etruscas 
oe _-€ountries ‘beyond the: Po;.as well as-a great part of High Germany and the Alps 
'» They appear ‘as clever “husbandmen, metal-workers, and sailors, from whom the 
:- . Romans learnt much. We get a.good notion from their attack on Rome, of the 
| way-in which they pressed forward ; strong men, with tall shields and long swords, 
od prepared fora s sudden assault, but not for planned well-considered warfare. Perhaps 
| they gave the Romans the first sight: of German warriors; for there were fair- 
haired and blue-eyed people marching with the Gauls. The cseibhiatlon of Gaulish 
- and German elements: is yet more probable in the armies of the Cimbri or 
'-- Teutones:’ The progress too of the Roman wars with the Gauls brought German. 
"faces ever afresh into play, who seem to have been even more warlike and un 
Pa settled than: the Gauls. Thus it is not improbable that the Nervii of what is 
| now Hainault were Germans. Even then the mixture of the two elements, from 
- :which in later times under Roman -influence the French nation proceeded, Nust 
‘have begun. © This perhaps explains the fair Celts of the north, whom the French 

a distinguish, as the Cymric race, from their short-headed, dark-haired “ true Celts” 
It is important to observe how the Romans from the outset secured their influence 
‘im Gaul by offering themselves to the Celts as protectors against the Germans. 
In fact, from aca’ s time onwards they succceded more and more in keeping the 
- Germans-on the far side of the Rhine, and the Romanising of the Celts progressed 

_ ‘in Gaul meanwhile. Britanny no doubt became Celtic again, and part of Aquitaine 
_. ’ remained Iberian, while ‘Celtic. was still] spoken at Lyons about the end of the 
22 second. century. and at Treves till the fourth ; but the development of the French 
_.....Mation as one. essentially Celtic .in character, Roman in language, rests on the 
Presumption that — the eal _ a half centuries referred to above, a compact 
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ito-Roman population had developed, which the Germans were able to subdue 
mi to influence, but not now to annihilate as a nation. In the Breton Peninsula, 
fy strengthened by a Cymric influx from Britain, more than a million Celtic- 
leaking people have maintained themselves ; but of these the majority are by 
Es time bilingual, and their Celtic is full of French words. 
Celtic is also the mother-tongue of fully 2 millions of people in the British 
In 1891 official statistics reckoned the number of those speaking Celtic 
at- 590,000; not including of course any who had emigrated to America, 
ither 34 millions of Irish went in the years from 1821-1890. The total 
ber of Celtic-speaking persons on the earth cannot certainly be put below 
millions. The Celts have been driven into mountains, islands, and peninsulas 
the extreme west of Europe. The larger half, in Britanry and Wales, speaks 

Cymric dialect, the other the Gaelic. In the parts where they live the Celts 

ong to the remoter regions, to the rural districts, and socially to the less 

tivated and less wealthy classes. In Scotland the Gaelic region is in the north 
Ind west, and the islands on the western side are Gaelic with the exception of 
Arran ; while the east coast with its numerous towns is with few exceptions 
feutonic till we reach Thurso in Caithness, and the Orkneys are the same. 
Altogether some 10 per cent of the Scottish population speak Gaelic. In 
reland the Gaelic speech has been losing ground since the reign of Henry VIII., 
it first gradually, since Cromwell’s time more rapidly, and most rapidly of all 
n the last half century. In the eastern half of the island it has almost dis- 
\ippeared, keeping its hold still in the west and south, especially in Connaught. 
About 800,000 Irish speak it, to whom must be added 25 per cent of the 
reighbouring Isle of Man, a great majority of whom however are bilingual. The 
nost flourishing is the Cymric of Wales, the only country that possesses a 
nodern Celtic literature; where, counting the neighbouring parts of England that 
sontain Cymric districts, the language is spoken by nearly a million persons. 

The Germans at the beginning of their history make their appearance to the 
eastward of their present seats, into which they advanced after driving out the 
Celts. The fair Celts of Gallia Belgica, the fair Galatians, the similarity in mode 
of fighting and in other customs, suggest the idea of close relations in carly times 
between Celts and Germans, the remembrance of which has been preserved in 
‘the belief of some old writers that the Belge were of German origin. Thus 
Plutarch’s name, Ce/toscythae for Cimbri and Teutones, seems to indicate as well 
their eastern home and the traces of a nomadic life as their early mixture with 
Celts. From the very outset we mect with three separate branches of the stem, 
Scandinavians, Goths, Teutons. The former hold in possession the peninsula 
Named from them, the Danish islands, and part of Jutland. The Goths wander 
South and west, from the north-cast of the modern Germany and Poland; as East 
and West Goths, hasten the break-up of the Roman Empire, found kingdoms of 
their own of transitory prosperity, and become merged in those they have subdued. 
The Teutons also marched from the east. The Lombards settled east of the 
Lower Elbe, the Suabians yet further cast, the Vandals in Silesia, while Tacitus 
puts the Angles in the country between the Elbe and the Vistula. Pressing to 
south and west, the Teutons come into collision with the Romans. To the south 
they originally reached hardly to the line of the Main; from the Upper Rhine 
to Bohemia, the place-names give evidence of Celtic settlements. Tacitus 
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Germanic stock. The Scandinavians ruled the northern seas, sett 
and Greenland, founded sovereignties of their own in Northern 
Southern Italy, entered Britain from north and south, and conclude 
formation of the British people by the invasion which started from N 
the eleventh century, importing into the English language plenty 
Romance elements, but not much altering the Celto-Germanic char 
people. Lastly Scandinavian and Teutonic Germans have operated 
of states in the Finnish and Slavonic East; for without their help 
such powers as Bohemia, Poland, Russia, is inconceivable. 

The Letto-Slaves are reckoned the youngest branch of the Aryans 
Europe. This, however, is only in culture; for we have no evidenc 
were the last to branch off from the Aryan stem. The higher Euro 
having diffused itself throughout Europe from the seats of the old Ror 
namely Rome and Byzantium, those living farthest to the eastward r 
their western portions from the Old Rome, in their eastern from the 
Lithuanians and the Prussians were the last to be won to Christiani 
older times, before any Northern Aryan race had come into contact w 
culture, they do not seem to have been in any way behind the others. 
outset we meet with them as agriculturists, gradually spreading hus 
wide regions. Russian historians assume that between the Finnish h 
of the north and the Scythian herdsmen of the south, Slavonian a 
from the fertile southern slopes of the Valdai Range pushed forward :; 
one and the other as bearers of culture, and in course of time con 
ruling from the upper course of the Dnieper and Dwina. Even to. 
the Slaves, owing to their settled habits, their dwelling in houses, and | 
of fighting on foot, seemed a very different race from the Scythia 
matians. They dwell to the east of the Middle Vistula, and ar 
different from the Lithuanians who are seated to the eastward of 
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trict of the Main and as far as the Inn. Through the efforts of the German 
peoples to win back these districts, and their partial success in doing so, arose 
the motley shuffling and mixing of German and Slavonic populations in East 
Germany and Austria. 

The Slaves found freer space for their expansion in the wide lowlands of 
Eastern Europe. Divided into the three branches of the Great, Little, and White 
Russians, or as they may be quite generally designated North, South, and West 
Russians, the Russians have spread themselves over the territory between the 
Bug and the Ourals, between the White Sea and the Black, mixing at the same 
time with the Finns and the Tartars who retired before them, and in later times 
with Germans. The politically dominant and most rapidly increasing section is 
formed by the Great Russians, who also furnish the largest number of colonists 
for Siberia, and in the discharge of the laborious task of annihilating Mongoldom 
in Europe have gained a great preponderance as regards bulk. The Russian 
type has been strongly modified by mixing with Turkish and Mongol races, though 
physically not so much as the Mongolic itself. But a diminution of the physical 
stature of the population owing to Mongol admixture is established, and perhaps 
the intellectual dimensions have decreased yet more greatly. The Mongol 
capacity for dumb obedience and suffering in silence, favourable to the formation 
of political herds, has passed to the Russians. Russian fishermen embrace 
Shamanism in alliance with the Ostiaks of the Yenisei; and the Russian 
Cossacks and factory-hands of Turuchansk occasionally sacrifice a sable or a 
squirrel to the pagan deities, just like the Tungooses of the same district. Inter- 
marriage has perhaps progressed furthest with Tungooses, Mongols, and Buryats, 
most of all in the parts about Lake Baikal, on the Amoor, and above all in South- 
East Siberia. Baptized Buryats who have taken Russian wives and live in 
community with Russians in special villages separate from the Buryat settlement, 
sometimes also scattered about in Russian settlements, are a conspicuous element 
in the country population of Siberia, and are easily taken for Russians. Closer 
inspection, however, makes it yet easier to detect the Mongol element in this 
hybrid race with its dark skin, soft hair, narrow cyes, but on the whole not 
uncomely, and above all vigorous. In the villages of Transbaikalia the Russian 
colonists are cattle-breeders in the same fashion as the native Buryats, and do 
little in the way of agriculture; their women cultivating the same domestic arts 
as the Buryat women. The Cossacks eat raw meat exactly like the Buryats, 
like them go in cases of sickness for medical treatment to the Shamans, and 
beside the cross on their breasts wear a little bone as an amulet. Even the 
Buryat language has found entrance into the Russian dialect of Transbaikalia ; a 
number of words, especially those employed in hunting, cattle-breeding, and the 
like, being borrowed from the Buryat. The even more pronouncedly mestizo 
breed of Russian Yakouts in the region of the Lower Lena shows similar features. 
In these phenomena is repeated what was accomplished long centuries ago in the 
broad lands on the Volga. The close intimacy too of Russian and Finnish life 
still permeates Russian Christianity with a host of pagan usages. Chuvash idols 
are set up beside the highly-venerated St. Nicholas, and pictures of Christian 
saints are equipped with attributes belonging to the idols ; they are believed, for 
example, to inform God whether so-and-so has been fasting or not. To the 
facility with which he accommodates himself to races at a lower level than Ws 
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own, the Russian owes his success in conquest, a a m i rac ‘in ings y 
tribution. His stavesmen are glad to make this c capa city | 
for the “Asiatic mission” of Russia. The Little ] 
Tartarised, have since the time of Peter the Great t bee n them 
influences, and have done most to spread t 
European among the Russians. Physically they are ma k e l by ; 
more refined features; they are more mobile, more receptive, 

decided and enterty rising than that born colonist t t ne ¢ 7 re tl 


Tagan the ‘Slaves of Fastern Europe, and the Finns, we 1 
gain more insight into pre-historic conditions of culture than even among 
mountaineers of Southern Europe, for at little of | Wester n influences | 
penetrated into the inmost recesses of their abodes | * 


with no iron about it, without wh | d-board, merely a oe eeepc 


two shafts in which the horse - dles, and a flat plough-tail, which 
has spread all over Siberia, receiv- ) xrovement on the way, is an anti- 
quated form. With it goes the ul row of split fir-branches [n the 
district of Pensa, Pallas found the ag : careless indeed, but much 
among the Tartars than among the ss: , and similarly in the Ufa district 
where it was not uncommon for a whe ge to be broken up and a new one 
built elsewhere on account of a decrease sroductiveness of the soil. Neither 
manuring nor careful ploughing was u: re, and they burnt the 

the Crimea, where the Greeks and after he Genoese were the instructors of — 


the Tartars in the cultivation of field ana ,. len crops, the Tartars have learnt — 


to manure in the hills where the soil is limited. Strabo describes the Crimea as 4 
perfect granary, and in later times it served as such for Byzantium. Other civilizing 
influences from the south have been operative here, if only with interruptions, 
though many a discovery of precious metals and amber points to the trade which 
once connected the Black Sea with the Baltic by way of Little Russia and Poland. 

This great and ponderous mass of Eastern Europe has been won step by 
step, from south and west, for Europe, that is for civilization, in which process, 
however, the mixing with Finnish and German elements. has not outweighed the 
Mongol infusion. A western and an eastern principality were created roun¢ 
Kieff and Moscow respectively ; the former resting on the Lithuanians, then o” 
Poland and Little Russia; the latter looking for support to Great Russia and 
absorbing the Poles who had been earlier gained for civilization and _ strongly 
permeated with German blood. ‘These are stages in the development of a powe- 
both European and Asiatic, which also ethnographically stands on the threshold 
and is fortunate enough in no relation to be measured purely by a Europea? 
standard. Both its strength and its weakness lie in the monotony which recalls 
its own plains. The Russian people, for all its wide extension, is above all thins 
more homogeneous than any other in Europe. 

The Bulgars were settled on the Don, when the Chazars, after the Huns had draw" 
off in a westerly direction, founded their great empire on the Lower Volga. N° 
part of the Bulgars went to the Lower Danube, and became fused with the Slav 
into the hybrid race known to-day as Bulgarians ; another took the road to the 
Middle Volga, and founded the Great Bulgarian kingdom, the capital of which lit 
in ruins near Kazan, while its population has been merged in the Great Russias 
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The South Slaves include the Serbo-Croats and Slovenes, who are scattered 
yout over Austrian, Hungarian, and Turkish territory, and have attained to 
dependence in Servia and Montenegro. In language they are closely akin to 
e Russians. They are a taller, more vigorous, more warlike race than their 
others on the Save and Drave. Among them are conspicuous the outlying 
‘oples to the south, who dwelt mixed with Albanians and Greeks towards the 
driatic. To them belong the Croats, the Dalmatians, the Herzegovinians, and, 
markable for their maintenance of old habits, the Montenegrins, those heroes of 
e Black Mountain regarded by some as an untamable, lawless race of robbers, 
7 others as a heroic band distinguished by manly beauty, vigour, and nobility of 
ind. Their stature alone makes them conspicuous above their fellows of the 
me stock; and the fact that amid the epidemic renegadism of the Bosnians, 
id between Turkey, Austria, and Venice, they preserved their religion and their 
dependence, surrounds them not unjustly with a halo in the eyes of the Slavonic 
orld. When a great race falls into the power of a foreign conqueror, and yet 
‘tains within itself such a point for all struggles after freedom to crystallise 
bout, that point will often be called to great influence. In the case of the 
lontenegrins, however, their position far from the centre must be somewhat 
etrimental to this prospect. 

The West Slaves include the Poles, the now extinct Polawas of the Lower 
‘Ibe, the Czechs, the Slovacks, and the remnant of the Wends or Sorbs, 150,000 
n number, surviving in Lusatia; all peoples dwelling in a situation politically 
infavourable and promising no future, compressed between the territories of the 
xerman and Magyar languages. In the course of eight hundred years a great 
tart of them has been merged in these races. Their separation from the East 
ind South Slaves took place at a time when Mongol admixture had already 
tered the breed in a considerable measure, and the two halves of the Slavonic 
ace are knitted no less closely by the frequent cropping up of Mongoloid charac- 
eristics than by affinity of language. 

The Lithuanians, probably known to Tacitus as Aestii, on the amber coast, 
lave at the present day been pushed away from the sea; they live to the east 
East Prussia, and in the Russian Governments of Kowno, Vilna, Souvalki, 
id Grodno. Statements as to the existence of Lithuanians in the most southern 
arts of Courland are based on crossing and confusion with Letts. Their total 
lumber cannot exceed 12 millions. Hemmed in between Prussians, Poles, 
Ind Russians, they have been decreasing for centuries. In Courland and Livonia 
ive about a million Letts, their next of kin. The old Prussians whose language 
came extinct in the seventeenth century, formed a westerly prolongation of them 
S far as the Vistula. Both races are described as fair, light-eyed, powerful men, 
Nd in early times dwelt together with the East Germans. From the south-west 
f Courland the Letts spread into the extreme north-east of Germany, where under 
he name of Cours, mixed with Germans and Lithuanians, they can be proved 
0 have resided since the sixteenth century on the low spit of ground called the 
‘urische Nehrung, and to have formerly extended to the coast of Samland. 
"ven in the district of Memel and Nimmersatt their language has driven out 
jthuanian as the fisherman’s tongue, while German and Lithuanian have become 
he languages of their Church. 
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123-129; rites and ceremonies of, 
iil, 129-131; tribes of, ili. 131-145 

Afridis, the, ili. 401-404 

Afrikaaner, Jan, ii. 297, 478 

Afrikaaners, the, ii. 296 

Agaus, the, il. 185, 235 

Agriculture, 1. 87-92; ili. 149-156, 
177-179; in Oceania, }. 253-256 ; 
in Australia, i. 363; of Malays, 1. 
427-432; in Madagascar, i. 460; 
in America, li. 9, 45, 72-74, 82, 


98, 162, 175-179; in Africa, 1. 
242, 250; of negroes, il. 380-384 ; 
in South Africa, il. 432, 539; in 
Fast Africa, 11. 487, 494, 507, 520, 
524; in Central Africa, il. 543, 
550, 557; ill. 6-8, 44, 55, 59, 78- 
82; of Upper and Middle Nile, 
il. 36; in West Africa, ili, r14- 
116; in China and Japan, iii. 166, 
451, 467-469, 487-489; of nomad 
Arabs, iii. 209; of Abyssinians, 
iii, 227; of Berbers, ili. 250; in 
the Soudan, ili. 281, 295, 310; in 
Central Asia, ill. 331-333, 352; in 
India, ill. 377-380; in Persia, iii. 
400; in Further India, ili. 418- 
420; of hill tnbes of Southern 
Asia, ili, 434; in the Caucasus, 
lil, 542; In Russia and Finland, 
lil, 568 

Ahams, the, ill. 432 

A hkins, ii. 169 

Ain Tarsil, caves of, ill. 244 

Ainos, Emishu or Ebishu, the, 1. 20, 
49; it. 228; ili, 437, 446-452, 
488, 494, 510-514 

Air (or Asben), people of, ili. 270, 
272 

Aitabs, the, ili. 254 

Ajdit, 1. 274 

Akahle, the, 1). 59 

Akassa language, the, ni. 139 

Akelle or Bakalai, the, lii. 101 

Akhas, the, ill. 430-436, 523 

Akhdams, ili. 220 

Akim, tribes, iil. 106, 123, 126, 129, 
142 

Akkas, the, 11. 299-308 

Akkoas or Okoas, the, li. 301, 306, 
308 ; ni. 106 

Akoma, li. 141 

Akpolos, the, iii. 307 

Akwas, the, il}. 139, 141 


Alali of Haeckel, 1. 32 y° 

Alaska, ii. 2, 12, 28, 92, 108-123, 
155 _ 

Albanians, <Arnauts or Skipetars, 


the, iii. 560-561 

Albinism, ii. 14, 186, 319, 364; iil. 
51, 359 ss 

Aleutians, the, 1. 56; 0. 
144, 148, 156, 219 

Alexander, legends of, ili. 338 

Alfurs, the, i. 45, 13140, 148, 214, 
— 394, 398-423, 438-452, 482- 


108-123, 


495 
Algeria, iii. 242-256 


{ 


= 


181-197; family and state in, ii 
197-203; negroes in, il. 320, 326, 
329; pastoral races in, lil. 169 
Amenca, North, Indians of, it 27- 
48; g1-too; Eskimo, tl. 100-124 
America, Central and South, Indians 
of, wu. 48-78; 

Fuegians, ti. 78-91 
Amoor, the, i. g¢6-451, 512 
Amubenge, the, iil. 84 


Amulets, i. 45, 99, 468, 474; ii. | 


276, 962; iil. 517 

Anahuac, valley of, i, 3, 192 

Ancestor worship, |, 47, 51, 54, 59, 
326, 387-389, 467; il. 358; 11. 
§99, 532 

Anchorite Islands, i. 227, 235 

Ancon, |. 161; ii, apt-174, 183, 197 

Andaman Islands and Islanders, 1. 
204-257, $07, 432 

Andaquis, the, ii. 49 

Angkor Vaht, ruins of, i. 
367, 428 

Angola, ll. 928, 349, 356, 361, 376, 
379. 404, 559: I, 100-133 

Angolares, the, ul 138 

Angoni, ll. 462 

Ammal worship, i. 50, 306, 471; 
il, 150-3152, 228, 277-279, 2693, 
355-359 ; fil. 129, 511, 549 

Annam, iii. 406-430 

Ansariebs, the, iii. 537 

Antsiva, i. 457 


57: ll. 


Anziques, the, ii. 351; iii. 32, 49, | 


109, 119 


| 


Patagonians, 
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of Malays, i. 402, 420-426; in | 


Central and South America, uw. 
97; of Arctic races, ll. 122-124 ; 


of cwiltsed racesof ancient America, '! 


li, 187-197; of Egyptians, ui. 158, 
160; of Abyssinians, il, 224; of 
Berbers, ii), 248-250; of Soudanese, 
iil, 308; in India, ili, 367-369, 
381; in Further India, i. 411, 
4147 in Eastern Asia, ii. 463, 
4g8t; in the Caucasus, ti. 543 
Architecture ; see a/so Dwellings 


Arctic races of the Old World, ii. 


204-207 ; hunting and fishing of, 
il. 207-209, 227; physical and 
mental characteristics of, il. 209- 
213; culture of, ii. 213; distribu- 
tion of, ii. 213% European influence 
on, uu. 276; dress of, W. 
weapons of, li. 219; industries of, 
ii. 220" cattle-breeding of, ii, 220 ; 
food of, 1, 222; trade of, li, 222: 
dwellings of, i, 223-225; social 
customs of, ii. 225; political 
organisation of, ii, 226; religion 
of, i, 227-230 ; modes of burial, 
ii. 230; see adéso Eskimo 

Ardhils, the, ili, 398 

Argentina, ii, 12, 16, 50, 53, 66, 
81-84 

Arikarrees, the, ii. 4o 

Ariki, 1. 174, 196, 270, 288, 422 

Arinzes, the, ii. 217 

Arizona, il. 28, 2g, 30, 41, 44. 67, 
139 


a17 5) 


7 = 
= jj 


South America, ii. 
yonians, . 83; of Fuegians, 
ii. 88; in North- West Amenc, 
ii. g8-100; of Eskimo, & 195, 
r20-122; of ancient civilised 
America ; ii, 179-186; of Arctic 
races, ll. 219; of Hottentots, ¥ 
289; of negroes, ii, 391-393) 
fulus, Kafhrs, and Bechuanas, 
429; of Gallas and Somali, | 
487; of Manganja, ii 510; # 
Wanyamwesi, ii. sar ; of Ovambo, 
ii. 541; of Zambesi tribes, i 549, 
551; of Lunda tribes, ii. 556; 
Waganda and kindred races, WW). 5. 
on the Upper Nile, mi. 37-39: ™ 
Interior Africa, tii, 44, 36-60, & 
82-87; in West Africa, ui 17 
120; of ancient Egypt, wm 1° 
of Nubians, tii. 212; of Aly 
lans, iii, 229-231 ; of Berbers, ™ 
251; in the Soudan, iii. 309) ™ 
Tibet, iii. 351; in India, ii. 3% 
371, 383-385 ; Siamese, tii 
among Ainos, iii, 451; in Chim 
iii, 476; in Japan and Korea, ™ 
489 ; in the Cancasus, ft. 543 


Arushas, the, ii. 527 

Arusis, the (Aroosis), ii. 497 

| Aruwimi, iii. 215 

Aryans, the, iii, r49, 164, 355 


| 


458. 
365, 470, Stx, 515-518; origin dl 
Bb; ancl uae a 


oO; races in Europe, ili. 560- 


he, ii. 483 
r air), people of, i. 270, 
' Asjers, the, iii. 263, 270 

, the, 11. 306. 

Me 352-357, 374; Wl. 113, 
0, 139-143 

le, ill, 75, 108 

us, the, ll. 153 

, the, ll. 307 

nection of, with Africa, ii. 
li, 161, 222; religions of, 
, 508-533; Mongols, Tibet- 
1 Turkic races, ili. 313-355 ; 
; Of India, lil. 355-394; 
Ss, il. 394-405; peoples of 
r India, and hill tribes of 
East Asia, ill. 405-430; 
lan races, ill, 534-545; 
-e of, on Europeans, iii. 
57 

tic, lil. 104, 204-231 

thern, hill tribes of, ii. 430- 
physical characteristics of, 
; dress of, ill. 433 ; weapons 
434; agriculture and trade 
434; dwellings of, iii. 435 ; 
customs and government of, 


tern, civilisation in, iil. 437- 
people of, iil. 452-464; 
e, I. 464-478; Japanese, 
}-493; family and state in, 


; See Ewes 

1. 430, 433, 526 
il. 271, 286, 

70, 549, 549 

nes, the, ii. 29, 40 

, ih 164 

', 1. 69; iil. 165, 550 

ly, 1. 69; in Polynesia, 
223; in Australia, 1. 343; 

hmen, 1). 278; of negroes, 

$; in China, India, and 

, ii. 165; of Semites, ni. 

34, 550 

las, the, ll. 49. 

as; see Tinnehs 

1. 177 

‘he, 11. 66 

e, Nl. 24 

. SI, 124, 279, 285, 300, 

14, 323 

e (tribe), ii. 125 

1€, 11. 282 

or Tubuai Islands, 1. 

78, 214 

and australians, connection 

h races of Oceania, 1. 184; 

teristics of, i. 216; general 

teristics of, i. 333-337; 

al and mental = character- 

f inhabitants of, i. 337-342, 

anguage of, and culture, i. 

46; singing and dancing 

, 1. 346; nomadic tendency 

17; numbersof, 1. 348; cloth- 
inhabitants of, i. 349-351 ; 

ng of, 1. 351; weapons of, 

-357:; huts of, 1. 357; 

tion of, i. 358-360; fishing 


297, 427, 


163, 


INDEX 


and hunting of, 1. 360; food of, 
i. 361; cannibalism of, 1. 362; 
agriculture of, i. 363; industries 
of, 1. 363-355 ; marrage and 
family customs of, 1. 365-373; 
funerals of, 1. 374-376; political 
organisation of, i. 376-378; cere- 
monies of, i. 378-380; religion of, 
1. 383-390; lil. 251 

Avars, the, iil. §41, 551, 554 

Avikoms or Kwakwas, the, iil. 143 

Avisippas, the, li. 307 

Axes in Oceania, 1. 207-209, 
232, 237; In Australia, i. 355- 
357; In America, il. 37, 65, 88, 
94, 136; in Africa, ii. 345, 429, 
550, 556; ill. 72, 309; In Asia, 
lll, 328, 375, 405, 434 

Axum, lil. 194 

Aymara language, il. 49 

Aymara tribes, il. 157, 163 

Azandeh, or Nyam-Nyams, the, ii. 
246, 256, 329, 345, 350, 372, 
382, 394; Ml. 3, 9, 30-94, 310 

Aztecs, the, ii. 17, 19, 30, 70, 145, 
150, 163-166, 178-187, 194, 201 


212, 


Baal-worship, ili. 547 

Baati, the, il. 82, 84, 92 

Babisa, the, ii. 506, 513-515 

Babongo, the, li. 301, 308, 400 

Babors, the, iii. 254 

Babua, the, ii. 58 . 

Babwenda, the, ni. 118 

Babylonians, ii. 164 

Bacongo, the, lil. 133 

Badakshan, lil. 404, 510 

Badema, the, tl. 511 

Badinga, the, ill. 65, go 

Baele, the, 111. 266 

Bagamoyo, il. 321, 377, 463 

Baggaras, the, il. 411; ili, 18, 188, 
209, 214 

Baghirmis, iii. 201, 285-299 

Bahurutse, the, ti. 454 

Bajaurs, the, ill. 403 

Bakairis, the, 11. 60, 67, 71-74, 130 

Bakala, the, ii. 59 

Bakalahari, the, ll. 261, 262, 356, 
421, 425. 455 

Bakalai: see Akelle 

Bakete, the, 11. 64 

Bakoas, the, ll. 301; il. Sr 

Bakoba, Bayeze, or Makoba, the, 
11. 260, 476, 545 

Bakongo, the, il. 59, 71, 76 

Baksa (Bakshi), ii. 528 

Bakuba, the, li. 303, 305, 327. 349; 
lil, 45, 63, 64, 71, 76, 78, 89, 94 

Bakuba of north-west Lake Ngami ; 
see Baveco. 

Bakumu, the, lil. 33. 72 

Bakundu, the, in. 138 

Bakutu or Bassongomino, the, in. 
65, 69, 72, 74, 76 

Bakwena, the, ii. 356, 452-455 

Bakwiri, the, il. 373; ili. 106, 138 

Balali, the, iii. 60 

Balangi, the, il. 511 

Bali, 1. 402, 416, 427, 430, 445, 


— 


447 
Bali, the (African dwarfs), li. 301 
Balkan peninsula, races of the, ii. 
560 


573 


Balloms, the, ill. 145 
Baltis (or people of Little Tibet), the, 
lil. 314-318, 322, 344, 350, 370 
Baluba, the, i. 60; il. 299, 327, 

349, 390, 398 ; Ul. 59-93 
Balunda, the, 11. 362, 537 
Bamangwato, the, iil. 261, 356, 383, 

401, 453, 511, 536,545 
Bamawakana, the, ll. 458 
Bambas ; see Abangba. 

Bambini, the, 1. 511 

Bambuta, the, ii. 301 

Banabya, the, ll. 404 

Banars, the, ili. 410, 417 

Banayoa, the, ll. sri 

Bandija, the, iil. 45, 54, 69, 83 
Banek, the, il. 301 

Bangashes, the, lil. 403 

Bangodi, the, ill. 65 

Bangalas, the, ii. 254, 328, 349, 376, 

$04; Ill. 60-123 
Banians, the, tl. 534 
Bangkok, il. 418-425 
Banjaris or Gohurs, the, i. 

372, 375. 394 
Banjeru, the, i. 464 
Banks Islands, 1. 221, 224, 232, 234, 

244, 246, 256, 271, 281, 282, 302, 

313, 318, 320, 321 
Bannocks, the, ti. 33 
Bansis, the, li. 380 
Bantus, the (Ba-Ntus), il. 247, 259, 

261, 279, 306, 313, 402-407 ; ili. 

63, 98, 131, 139 
Banyai or Banabia, the, il. 506, 511 
Banyang, the, il. 112, 138 
Banyeti, the, 1. 387 
Bapendi, the, ll. 511 
Baposso, ill, 141 
Bapoto dwarfs, the, ll. 307 
Barabras, the, 11. 182, 187 
Baralis, the, ni. 363, 391, 393 
Bararettas or Wardais, the, ll. 497 
Barbacin ; see Serers. 

Barbacoas, the, ll. 49 

Bareas, the, ii. 240 

Bari, the (African dwarfs), 1. 301 
Baris, the, 11. 352-364, 391, 402, 

407, 498-5OI ; ill. 20-39, 51 
Baroka, the, ll. 429, 458 
Barolongs, the, 11. 400 
Barondo, the, tii. 138 
Barotse - Mabunda Lui (Marotse- 

Mabunda kingdom), ll. 453. 505, 

546-554 
Barukwa, the, il. 458 
Basanga, the, i. 88 
Basenga, the, il. 510 
Bashapatani, the, ll. 544 
Bashilange, the, 11. 304; lll. 63, 66, 


360, 


9° 
Bashkirs, iii. 173, 178, 198, 316, 
320, 326, 331, 333, 345 ° 
Bashukulompo, the, 11. 552 
Basi or Toma, the, nl. 145 
Basimba (Simbeba), the, mt. 132 
Basques, the, it. 562 
Bassas, the, Il. 117, 143 
Bassamas, the, iil. 83, 279, 307 
Bassonge, the, i. gt 
Bassongomino ; see Bakutu 
Bastaards, the, ll. 257, 260, 280- 
297 
Basunti, the, ii. 108 


Beduan sth. Beduj), the, iii. 240 
Belandas, the, ii. at, 23 


Beloochees, the, iii, 373, 375, 395: | 


399 

Rena-Bassonge, the, ili. G5 

Benguella, ti, 361 ; iil, 113-115, 121, 
130, 132 

Benl-Abbas, the, ili. 248-252 

Beni-Amer, the, iii. 193, 241 

Beni-Jubar, the, iii. 254, 256 

Beni-Mzab, the, iii. 249-256 

Benin empire, the, i, 125, 131, T40 

Ben-Isguen, ii. 249, 252 

Beni-Sliman, the, iit, 247 

Beni-Zid, the, ili, 254 

Benue, the, iii. 122, 273, 279 

Beothuks, the, ii. 18 

Berberines, the, ili. 190 

Berbers, the, ii. 244, 392, 419; iii. 
241-244, 257-259, 302; physical 
and mental characteristics of, iii, 
244-247; dress of, iii, 247; 
dustries of, iii. 248, 251-252 ; 
weapons of, iii, 248 ; dwellings of, 
il, 248-250; agriculture of, iii. 
250; social and political organisa- 
tion of, ili, 252-255; religion of, 
ili, 255 

Bertats, the, ii. 484 

Betel, i. 259, 432; iii. 3977 

Bevoranas ; se¢ Boranis 

Bheels, the, iti, 363, 374, 386, 391, 
393, 512, 523 

Bida (town), iii, 311 


In- | 


Brazil and Brazilians, ii. 


| Bridges in America, ii. 


in, i, 432: indies _ i, 
434°496 marriage in, 1. 437-441; 
the state in, i. 446, 451; head 
hunting in, i. 448; religion im, i. 
470-485 


| Boru, iii. 258, 277, 280, rie 285, 


ra 310 
Bors, the, ii, 24, 30 

Botecudos. the, ii. 14, 17, 24, 27; 
§0-61, 69-74, 124, 133, 136 

5 in Oceania, 1. 213, 233-235; 

in Australia, i. 351; of Malays, 
i. 414-416; in America, li. 36, 
60-62, 81, 88, g4, 173; of Arctic 
races, ii, 112, 219; in Africa, 
ii. 250, 260, 279, 286, 307, 346, 
429, 479, 473, 487, 504, 597, 
§26, 536, 540, 556; ll. 9, 32, 
44, 62, 72, 109, 269, 285, 305, 


309; In Asia, li. 327, 373, 4071 


434, 450, 481, 541 
Brahmin caste, ii. 388 
Brahminism, i. 

508, 516-520, 523 
3, 6, 4%, 

13, 36, 49, 50-75, 126-128, 132, 

135. 136, 130, 145, 149, 152, 

156, 158, 257, 348 
Brébers, the, iii. 242 
161, 187; 

in Africa, ii. 377 

‘ Briqua Kaffirs,” the, ii, m4 
British Kafiraria, ii, 387, 448 


o— om ia ' 
ar | PT ios Ur 
90; eaten 


57, 62, goa; fi. 


Calchaqui, the, ii. 67 

California and Californians, # 4 7: 
8, 14, 24-47, 69, g1, a4, 126 
155, 158, r6r 

Calpuilts, ii. 197 

Cambodia, i. 57; iti, go6-4a9, 437: 
444, 524, 527 

Cameroons, the, ii. Be 938, 35% 
373, 380, 4or: iii 46, 80, 1% 
ITI-130, 136-139 

Campos Indians, u. 81 

Canals in China, iii. 472-4745 © 
Japan, tii. 49r 

Canarese, the, iil. 358 

Cannibalism, i, 126 ; in Oceanis, | 
181, 189, 297-299; in 
i, 362; among Malays, i * 
A449 | in America, il, gO, 154: 
Africa, ii. 306, 325, ee: 
iii, 36, 44, 47, 59-68, 89-92. 1% 
130, 193, 310; in Asia, um 4} 

Caravans, in Africa, ii, 377-379 5°: 
iii, 121, 263, 289, 296; is in Ast 
ii. a13; iii, 399, 352, 383, 4” 

Carayas, the, ii, 1g, 20, 25, 56 5% 
67, 69, 126, 133. 152 


Caribs, the, ii. 6, 16, 42, 49) 53S 


ao 68, 125, 127, 132, 136, '* 


a ae 
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3, 180, 196, 198, 203, 213, 
‘4. Bir 
i. 71-75, 85; in Oceania, 
7, 238, 244; in America, 
\8-100 ; of Eskimo, li. 105, 
ancient civilised Americans, 
- of Bechuanas, ii. 429; of 
ii. 487; on the Upper 
i. 39; In Interior Africa, 
in the Soudan, ti. 309 ; 
S, iii, 451; in China, iil. 
1 Japan, ul. 462 
, ni. 362, 370, 385, 387, 


Ml. 559 
ndia, ill. 388-392 
, the, ll. 29, 129 
eding, 1. 6, 89; of Malays, 
of Malagasies, 1. 461; in 
a, i. 44; Of Arctic races, 
in Africa, li. 289, 409-420, 
'7, 508, 523, 540; li. 36, 
I14, 141, 168, 228, 281, 
n Asia, lll. 328-331, 380, 
9, 542 
. races, ll. 534-541; dress 
‘apons of, ill, 541; agri- 
of, ili. 542; industries of, 
; political organisation and 
f, il. 544 
llings, 1. 106; il. 47 
» the Glenelg, i. 344; of 
°n, il. 271 ; In Morocco and 
nary Islands, iii. 244; in 
‘n Asia, ili. §27 
the, li. 29 

i. 339, 341, 360, 377, 
2 
N. 339» 341, 363, 389, 555 
. 171, 398-419, 427, 434- 
11-446, 468, 474, 481 
» ii, 564 
| 214, 394. 401, 406-419, 
32, 438, 442-452, 477, 484 
o UM. 442, 444, 451 
I. 357) 392, 522, §24, §27 
ol, statue of, 11. 196 
ke, lil. 273, 278, 282 
the, ill. 321 
fuskokis, the, ii. 29 

Y2r, MW. 332, 337-339, 
36, 442, 444, 450, 456 
civilisation, iil. 547, 550 
‘os, the, ti. 65 
, the, ill. 322, 352, 410 
he, ll. 412, 417 
the, 11. 132 
the, li. 49 
, the, li. 214 
Island, i. 158, 175 
s, the, il. 125, 128 
s (Kisti, Nakhtchuri, Nakh- 
il. 539 
sians, the, ili. 553 
2s, the, lil. 534-544, 552 
s, the, ll. 29, 48, 131, 155 
, the, li. 49, 139, 145, 164, 
34 
[tza, 1. 187-193 
ks, 11. 156 
Chilians, ii. 13, 36, 51, 59, 
74-83, 161, 177, 186, 200 
the, ii. 148 
merica), ii. 69, 70, 86, 153 


Chiloe (Africa), ii. 349 ; i. 89 

Chilotes, the, ll. 52, 141, 146, 150 

Chimu, 1. 154; ll. 163, 174, 180, 
184, 188, 197 

China, influence of, on Malays, i. 
397, 479; trade of, with Mala- 
gasies, i. 455; Influence of, on 
Arctic races, ii. 207-222; civilisa- 
tion of, iii. 163-166; influence of, 
in Central Asia, 11. 171-178, 319- 
323, 338, 348; in Tibet, ili. 350- 
355; in Further India, iii. 
430; in Southern Asia, ill. 430- 
437; history of, ill. 438-448 

Chincha Islands, 1. 154; i. 185 __ 

Chinese, the, physical and mental 
characteristics of, iil. 364, 452, 
457-464; dress of, ill. 465-467 ; 
agriculture of, ill. 467-469; food 
of, 11. 469; dwellings of, iil. 470- 
472; means of communication of, 
li. 472-475; industries and trade 
of, ili. 475-478 ; social organisa- 
tion and customs of, lil. 494-500 ; 
political organisation of, ill. 499- 
508 ; numbers of, iii. 501 ; religion 
Of, ill. SII-SI4, 524-532 

Chinooks, the, ii. 24, 32, 92-98, 127, 
131, 135, 141, 159 

Chiquitos, the, ii. 66 

Chiriqui, ii. 158, 163 

Choctaws, the, il. 29, 32, 38, 129, 
153) 155 

Cholons, the, ii. 152 

Chonos, the, 11. 18, 67, 78, 86-8 

Chontals, the, 4. 49, 67 

Christianity, 1. 40, 52, 56, 61-65 ; 
li. 183, 547; traces of, in Islam, 
ili. 197; in Polynesia, i. 190, 288 ; 
in Madagascar, i. 455, 463, 467; 
of .Arctic races, li. 217, 229; in 
Africa, ii. 269, 367; ili. 99, 102, 
134, 140, 192, 194, 266, 234- 
236, 240; in Asia, in. 165, 442, 
457, 531, 537-545; in Europe, 
ill. 547, 557, 566 

Chuapa, the, iti. 76 

Chudes, the, ii. 216, 323 

Chukchi Peninsula, ii. ror, 116, 204- 
207, 214 

Chukchis, il. 104, 
208, 212-231 

Chunchas, the, ii. 68 

Chunchoos, the, in. 448 

Churruas, the, ii. 51, 53, 71, 78 

Chuwanzes, the, ii. 209 

Cicatrisation ; see Tattooing 

Cingalese, the, 1. 218; iii. 371, 373 

Civilisation, 1-20; first condition and 
stages of, 1. 21-24; development 
of, 1. 25; semi-civilisation, i. 25 ; 
influence of naturg) conditions on, 
i. 26-28; zones of, 1. 28; results 
of contact between higher and 
lower, i. 29; Old World and New 
World, comparison of, i1. 168-170 

Clubs in Oceania, i. 210-212, 231, 
235; in Australia, 1. 354; in 
America, ll. 35, 9-4, 174; 1n Africa, 
li. 536, 429; in India, ili. 375; see 
also Kirris and ‘‘ Knob-Kerries "’ 

Coban, li. 164, 174, 187, 190-193 

Cocinas, ii. 132 

Cochin China, ili. 407, 412, 422, 444 


107, 117, 204, 


406-. 


—-a-— 


Cock-fighting among Malays, 1. 405 

Coconucos, the, il. 49 

Coerunas, the, il. 125 

Colour, sense of, 1. 35, 74; il. 213; 
il. 463 

Columbia, British, i. 3, 91 

Columbia River, ii. 9, 14, 36, 92, 
94. 97 

Comanches, the, 11. 30, 139, 153 

Confederations, 1. 135; lil. 135, 202 

Confucius, ill. 443, 494, 505, 530 

Congo, the, ll. 241, 256, 299, 313, 
336, 349, 351. 357, 360, 374, 
386, 393-401, 406, 412; lil. 32, 
44-95, 97, 107-120, 126-133, 145 

Cook Islands ; see Hervey Islands 

Copts, lil. 182, 190, 234 

Coroados, the, ll. 24 

Corroboree, the, 1. 343, 347 

Cossack Kirghises, ili. 173, 323, 325, 
347 

Cossacks, ili. 316, 348, 567 

Counting, 1. 35; of Polynesians, i. 
192; of Melanesians, i. 223; of 
Americans, ll. 19; of negroes, il. 
404 ; of Waganda, il. 327; ll. 12 

Cours, the, iil. 557, 569 

Crees, the, li. 29, 35 

Creeks, 11. 139, 155 ; see also Muskoks 

Crim Tartars, lil. 316, 346, 553 

Crimea, tribes of the, ii. 326, 568 

Culture, i. 149; origin and develop- 
ment of, in the Old World, ini. 
152-156; Egypt; Babylon; China, 
lil. 156-166 

Cunas, the, ii. 4 

Cush of the Egyptians, lil. 192 

Cushites, ii. 248; lil, 555 

Cuzco, ii. 164, 169, 184-186, 193- 
195, 200 

Czechs, the, iii. 569 


Daggers, 1. 213, 235, 237; il. 94; 
li. 109, 119, 269, 540, 550 

Daghestan, tl. 540-545 

Dahomey, li. 350-353. 356, 373; il. 
121-130, 140 | 

Dakka, ii. 289, 291, 386, 434, 482 

Dakotahs, the, ii. 29, 31, 36, 40, 45. 
145, 151, 155; see also Sioux 

Dalds, the, ili. 314, 320, 350 

Damaras ; see Hereros 

Damaras, Mountain, ii. 
285, 464, 481-483, 539 

Danakils, or Afars, the, ll. 391, 492- 
499 ; Ili. 229 

Dancing in Oceania, i. 194, 223; in 
Australia, 1. 346; of Malays, i. 
404; in Madagascar, i. 457; In 
America, li. 22-24; in Africa, 11. 
274, 33°, 479, 542; ili, 12; In 
China and Japan, i. 464 

Darfour (Dar For), ti. 241; ii. 208, 
278-283, 289, 293, 297 

Darien Indians, i. 54, 
145, 157 

Dasus, the, hii. 362 

Dattas, the, ili. 389 

Dembos, the, in. 36, 39 

Derbetes, the, inl. 347 

Dieyeri, the, 1. 342, 363, 374-384 

Digging stick of Australians (4iaffa), 
l. 357 

Diguenios, the, li. 35 


266, 273, 


133, 139, 
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Africans, ii, pia x ‘of Abe | f hme en i, 


iii. 204; of Abyssinians, ili, 223; 269; in Australia, i. 366, 378- 
of Berbers, iil, 247; of Sahara 380; among Malays, 1 441; 


races, il, 266; of Soudan tribes, 
lil, 279, 288, 290, 307; of Mon-| Eskimo, il. 106; im America, ii. | 
gols and Turks, ii. 325-327; Of; sr26-128; among Bushmen, ii. 


275; among Hottentots, ii. 291 ; 
among negroes, i. 331; Hehe: 
Kaffirs, Bechuanas, and Zulus, ii il. 
436; among Hereros, ii. 466 | 

among Gallas, i. 493; am 
Makalaka, ii. in West 


Tibetans, iil. 349-352; of people 
of India, iti, 371-373; of Persians, | 
iii. 399; Of Kara-Rurtchins, in. — 
405; in Further India, iii, qr5; 
of hill tribes of Southern Asia, | 


iii, 433; of Ainos, ni, 450; of, R44; 

Chinese, iii. 465-467; of Japanese, Africa, ti, 124; in Abyssinia, ii, 
and Koreans, i, 478-481; of 240; in the Sahara, ti. 269 ; | 
Caucasians, tii, 541 among the Fors, iii, 289; in 


Drum language, i. 37; il. 22, 329; Central Asia, iii, 345; in China 


iii. 49, 111 | and Japan, iil, 495-498; In the 
Drums, 1. 222; i. 329, 482, 557; Caucasus, til. 535 

lil, 22, 39, Go, 88, rez, 231, Eesa, the, ii. 491 
Druses, the, ii. 537 Efiks, the, ii. 406; ili. 139 


Egbas, the, i, 108, 140 

Egbo; see Aboni 

Egypt, ul. 378; mi. 180-195; Islam 
in, ii. 198; agriculture in, iil. 
209; culture of ancient, ili. 156- 
163; religion of ancient, iii, 182, 
515. 532; relation of ancient, 


Duallias, the, ll. 320, 348, 950, 353, 
372; ill. no6, 108, r20-131, 138 

Duk-Duk, i l. 133, 282 

Dumes, the, il. 308 

Dungans, the, ti. 
319, 332, 527 | 

Dvoyedanze ; see Allai-Kalmucks 

Dwarfs of India, 1. 218; wi. 356; 
of Africa, il. 247, 246, a60, 298- 
304, 494; Wil. 62; life, culture, 


17l, 174. 317, 


of, on Greece, iii. 549 
Ehri or Areori, i. 281 


and occupations of, ii. abe y Eissas, the, ii. 499 
EL Ramada, ii. rB4 


industries, dress, and Pigs 


122; in \CQoeaniix. i. | 


to Chaldeans, i. §47; influence 


ja nica. ri oa o4 290, 3 
344-35 374, 379, 446-451; it 
45. 49. 99. To2, 109, 125-1395. 
139. 142, 546; connection af, 
with Asia, ili. 175-177, 364, 457 


among Malagasies, i. 464; of Ewes ( Efes : Asighehs or Minas), the. 


li, 327, 352-357, 406; Ul. 108, 
128, 141 


Exogamy, i. 


fadt, 1. 447+ 450s 452 

Fajelus, the, iii. 26, 51, 78 

Fakirs, iit. 199 

Family, the, i. r24-122; in Oceania, 
i. 267-280; in Australia, 1 y65- 
373; of Malays, i. 437-443; of 
Eskimos, ii. 106; in America, iL 
124-130; in ancient Peru and 
Mexico, fi. 197; of Bushmen, ii. 
274; of Hottentots, ii, agt; @ 
negroes, ii. 330-335 ; on the Upper 
and Middle Nile, iii. 3g ; among 
the Arabs, til. 220; among East 
Himalayan tribes, iii, 495; @ 
China and Japan, i. 475 

Fans, Fangs or Pahuins, tbe, 1 
301, 308, 397, 398, 400; Ul 4% 
63, 69, 74, TO1, TO7-110, 13% 
135-138; see aise Mpongwe 

FPantees, iii, 124, nae. 142 

“* Father-right," i. 

Fauna of Seas i. as7i 
Australia, i, 337 ; of Malay Arch 

pelago, i. 393; of America, ii. 8-1 

72, 86; Arctic regions, ti. ity. 

207, 220; of . ica, ti, 243, 409 


ve Gi? 


5; ili, 98, 208; of Arabia and 
ssopotamia, ili, 208; of the 
udan, iil. 274; of Central Asia, 
328-331 ; of India, ili. 380; of 
rsia, ili. gor ; of Further India, 
420; of China, mi. 468; of 
pan, ill. 489; of Caucasus, Il. 
2 


ner ornaments and garments, i. 
8, 240; il. 59, 180, 398 
th, F.gyptian, iii. 188-190 
itahs ; see Fulbes 

ups, the, ll. 303 

ando Po, i. 138 

its, the, ill. 37, 39 

shism, i. 41-46, 468; ii. 
53, 372; Wl raz, 512 
an, ll. 257; il. 169, 263, 278 
iting-ring of Gallas, ii. 487 

ins, 1. 165; boats of, i. 167; 
ligratory legends of, i. 173; 
haracteristics of, i. 183, 219; 
oetry of, 1. 221 ; dress and orna- 
rents of, 1. 224-227 ; weapons of, 
229-237; crafts and trade of, 1. 
41-246 ; agriculture of, 1. 256; 
iouses of, 1. 261-266 ; roads of, i. 
67; family customs of, i. 272- 
79; political organisation of, 1. 
81-293; war of, i. 293-297; 
annibalism of, i. 299 ; religion of, 
| 301-320 ; 327-330; ll. 252 
goes, the. it. 262, 321, 323, 448- 
50 

ns, the, ul. 211, 228, 230; ill. 
‘54; dwellings of, 1. 554; distri- 
ution of, tii, 554; early history 
nd development of, ili. 555-556; 
cience and literature of, iii. 556; 
arly culture of, iii. 559 ; connec- 
ion of, with Russians, iii. 567 

>, method of obtaining, of Fuc- 
‘lans, ii. go; of Luchazes, ii. 554; 
nyths about, ti. 146 

farms of Malays, 1. 416; in 
\merica, ii. 94; of Eskimos, ii. 
12, 114g; in Africa, li. 487, 554, 
56; ill. 45, 109; of Arabs, iii. 
‘05; among Berbers, 111. 248; in 
Tibet, iii. 328; in Japan, iii. 48r 
worship, il. 227, 366; ill. 5ro, 
18-520 

ling in’ Oceania, i. 251; in 
lustralia, i. 360; of Malays, i. 
32; in America, ii. 10, 42, 71, 
2, 98; of Arctic races, li. 114- 
16, 207, 220, 227; in Africa, ii. 
43. 375; of Hottentots, ii. 288 ; 
f Central Africans, ii. 536, 545, 
50; 1. 8, 60, 82; on the Upper 
lile, iii. 34; in Arabia, iii. arr ; 
\ Abyssinia, ili. 229; in Central 
Sia, iii. 333; in India, iii. 383; 
' Further India, iii. 420 ; in China 
nd Japan, iii. 451, 468, 489 

sas, the, i. 254 

aof Oceania, i. 157; of Australia, 
335-337 ; of Malay Archipelago, 
392; of Madagascar, i. 453; of 
Merica, i. 5-8, 72, 84; of Arctic 
‘gions, ii. 204; of Africa, ii. 241- 
$3, iil. 97; Of Arabia, ili. 209 ; 
| Abyssinia, 222 ; of the Soudan, 
| 274; Of Bornu, ili. 295; of 
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India, iii. 378-380; of Further 
India, iii. 419; of China, iil. 468 ; 
of Japan, ii. 488; of Caucasus, 
lil. 543 

Florida (North America), 11. 11, 38, 
66, 131, 154, 160 

Florida (Solomon Islands), 1. 229, 
273, 283, 299, 307 

Folska or Quolcha tribes, the, iii. 
144 

Fons, the, lil. 141 

Formosa, i. 391-417, 427, 433) 443, 
469 ; iii. 458, 468, 502 

Fors, the, il. 389, 393; Il. 20, 59, 
277, 289 

Franks, the, ili. 566 

Friendly Islands, i. 175, 197, 201, 
213, 261; see also Tonga 

Fuegians, the, ii. 15, 67, 71, 78; 
country of, 84-86; characteristics 
of, ii. 86; huts and canoes of, 11. 
87; weapons of, 11. 88; food of, 
li. 89 ; customs and religion of, 11. 
90-91; comparison of, with 
Fskimo, il. 104 

Fulbes (Fulahs or Fellatahs) the, 11. 
246, 377, 406, 419; ill. 100, 140, 
203, 268, 275-290, 296 - 312; 
physical and mental characteristics 
of, lil. 297-299; dress and dwell- 
ings of, iii. 308; weapons of, 1ii. 
309 ; industries, agriculture, cattle- 
breeding and trade of, iii. 308- 
312 

Funges, the, i. 186, 193 

Futa Yallon, iii. 296, 298, 300, 304 

Futa Zoro, ili. 305 


Gaberis, the, ili. 277 

Gaboon district, ii. 98, 101, 109, 
113, 119, 129, 136 

Galchas, the, tl. 394, 397, 404 

Galekas, the, ll. 446-449 

Galibis, the, 1. 53, 55. 157 

Gallas, the, il. 246, 301, 313, 325. 
373, 383, 406-408, 413, 484, 525 ; 
ill. 23, 26, 185; religion of, 1. 
357; dress and weapons, li. 394. 
486 ; occupations of, ii. 387, 419, 
487, 494; physical and mental 
characteristics of, i. 484 - 486 ; 
dwellings of, ii. 488; political 
organisation of, ll. 488-493 ; social 
relations of, wl. 493; pedigree 
legends of, ii. 495; tribes of, 1i. 
496-505 

Gallinas, the, lil. 102, 145 

Gambari, ill. 56 

Gambier Islands, i. 176, 329 


Games, 1. 75, 76, 194; In Japan, 
lil. 463 

Ganguellas, the, il. 553; i. 127, 
133 


Ganis ; see Shulis 

Garos, the, ili. 363, 430, 432-436, 
518 

Gaul, lil. 563 

Gebirs, the, iil. 395 

Georgians, or Grusians, the, ii. 535- 
544, 546 

Gerbatir, il. 494 

Germans, the, i. 565 

Gerrs, the, 111. 306 

Ges, or Tapuya races, li. 50, 


§77 


Ghadames, ili. 263 

Ghat, ill. 260, 269, 270 

Ghilzais, the, ili. 403 

‘*Giaghi,”’ the, iil. 130 

Gilbert Islands, the, i. 158, 187, 196, 
198, 199, 213, 214, 239, 248, 
264, 272, 283, 284, 290, 293, 
306, 307, 311, 329 

Gilyaks, the, li. 214, 219; ill. 446, 
450, Stl 

‘* Gimlet-religion,”’ 1. 190 

Gnatu, \. 201, 239 

Goajiros, the, ii. 24, 55, 62, 76, 
13I, 132 

Gohurs ; see Banjaris 

Goklans, the, i. 177 

Golahs, the, il. 144 

Gold Coast, ii. 327, 333, 350-356, 
361-366, 374; il. 103, 111, 126, 
130, 142 

Goldis, the, iil. 450 

Golos, 1. 383; il. 45 

Gonaquas, the, il. 259, 279, 282, 
297, 447 

Gondar, lll. 230, 235, 236, 240 

Gonds, the, ill. 357, 363, 371. 375, 
391, 393, §19, §12, 523 

Goorkhas, the, i. 314, 358, 362 
365, 393 

Gora (Gom-gom), il. 274, 290 

Goram, Island of, 1. 443 

Goths, the, ill. 565 

Grain or Pepper Coast, ill. 144 

Grebos ; see Kroos 

Greeks, the, il. 549, 560, 563 

Greenland, il. 100-123, 158 

Griot, iil. 307 

Griqualand, 1). 280, 290, 421 

Griquas, the, 11. 279-282, 295, 296 

Grusians ; see Georgians 

Grusis, the, ll. 142 

Guanches, the, ill. 244 

Guaharibas, the, il. 77 

Guano Islands, 1. 179 

Guaranis, the, il. 17, 19, 49, 79, 81, 
156, 158; see also Tupis 

Guaraunos, the, li. §9, 69, 128, 156 

Guatavita, lake of, il. 184 

Guatemala, i. 3, §, 17, 30. 49. 59. 
74, 130, 131, 144, 173, 176, 183, 
187, 189, 198 

Guaycurus, ll. §1, 132 

Guayguceres Indians, i. 24 

Gudabrrsi, the, li. 491 

Guiana, i. 3, 6, 7, 19, 23, 25, 49, 
54-59, 61, 62, 67, 68, 72-78, 125, 
126, 136, 145, 152, 156 

Guinea, Upper, it. 348, 386; ii. 
II2-115, 120, 131, 140 

Guinea Coast, ll. 348, 351, 406 
lll. 97, 112, 116, 125, 127, 139- 
142 

Gunda, kingdom of, iil. 297 

Gurus of Malay Archipelago, 1. 472 


Hababs, i. 185, 193, 210, 240 
Hadanara, the, ill. 271 

Hadarems, the, ll. 495 
Hadendowas, the, ili. 186, 190 
Hadieh, ili. 208 

Hadjis, i. 199 

Haggars, the, ili. 263-270 

Hahabes, the, 1. 446 

Haidas, the, li. 9, 24, 36, 45, 92- 


ee Sy 
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Hazaras, the, ili. 397, 403 
Head-hunting, of Dyaks, 
447-449; In America, il. 
Helkotas, the, * 241 
Flemp-smoking, i. 
ii, 63, 116; 
Henderi Tege ; 


420, 
39 


see afiso Dacca 
see Kawar 


Hereros (Damaras, Ovaherero, Wa- | 


shimba), the, i. 276, 285, 297, 
331-335. 352-372, 391, 398, 409- 
417, 425, 463, 539, 542, 545, 551; 
character and family life of, ii. 
455-458 | 
of, ii. 468; dress of, ih. 469; 
weapons and warfare of, li. 470- 


474; huts of, u. 474; food trade: 


and pursuits of, ii. 476; political 
organisation of, il. 477 - 474; 
customs and culture of, 1. 478- 
480; religion of, ti, 431 

Hervey or Cook Islands, i, 163, 179, 
190, 197, 297, 209, 212, 245, 293 

Hetems, ili. 193 

Hidatsas, the, ii. 31, 40, 159 

Himyarites, the, ili. 185, 201 

Hindoos, the, ii. 358, 363, 372. 387, 
39t, 493 

Hiro, i, 303-306 

Hiungou, the, ili. 320 

Hoklos, the, iil, 453 


Hottentots, the, comparison of, with 
Bushmen and Kaflirs, ii, 259-262, 
73; past and present 


267, 268, vi 
position of, 


+e pam ca Aan aii : ans, | 


386, 433, 434; 


physical characteristics | 


a * ~y és 
oust . uk | 


73 5 


ay ’ 


559 


Huns, the, iii. 551, 554, 568 


Hunting, in Oceania, i. 251; in 
Australia, i. 360; of Malays, 1. 
431 ; mm America, ii, 8, 43, 71, 81, 
68, 98; of Arctic races, ii, 114, 
207, 227; in Africa, ll. 243; of 
Bushmen, ii, 267, 274, 287; 
Hottentots, u. 287; of dwarf races, 
il. 304-906 ; of Gallas and kindred 
tribes, l. 488, 494; of Manganja, 
ii, 508; of Bayeve, ii. 546; of 
Barotse, it. 550; in Central Africa, 
iit. 8, 6t, 82; on the Upper Nile, 
itt. 34; in West Africa, i. 116; 
of Baggara Arabs, ii. 188; of 
Abyssinians, ii. 229; in Central 
Asia, i. 333; in India, iii, 38t ; 
in Japan, iii. 451, 489 


134 


-~Hurons, the, 1, 29, 41-47, 128, 131, 


142, 146, 150, 157 
Hwang-Ti, Emperor, it. 165 
Hyksos, the, ili. 164, 180, 189-193 


Iberi, the, ili. 562 
Idols, i. 45-47; In Oceania, i. 307, 
326; of Malays, i. 468; in 
Ametica, li, 354; 
359; in Asia, ill, 510 


Ifergaos, the, i. 418, 449, 476 
Igorrotes, the, i. 394, 396, 409, 413, | 


414, 407, 427-436, 441. 445, 451, 
468, 470, 477, 481; ili. 440 


279 - 283, 464; Ikungu, wi. 84 


ti‘ CS 


in Africa, i. | 


420 | food in, iii, 420; 
i. g20; trade in, ti 
social customs of, ui. 42 
organisation of, iit. 

religions of, iil, 517, 52 


of | Indians of North Ameri 


tribes of, ii, 27-30; 

ornaments of, li, 3035 
of, i. 35. 36, 163; 
i. 36-41; shipbuilding 
fishing, uu. 42; hunting 
nericulture of, i. 43; 

44; dwellings of, i 
Villages and earth-mot 
47, 48; intercourse 
Fskimo, ti. 107 


| Indians of North-West - 
Hupa Indians, the, i, 28, 31, 45, _ 


1; dress of, ti. g2-o4 
of, i. go4; houses, vi 
canoes of, Il. gs-o7; 1 
97; fishing, food, and 
of, ii. g8; industries 
1. g8-roo; intercoun 
Eskimo, i 107; myth 


| Indiansof Central and Sou 


tribes of, 1. 48-51; or 
of, ii. 51-56; dress of 
weapons of, 11. 59-66 
of, nl. 66-69; naviga 
69-71; fishing, huntin 
culture of, ii. 71-745 
74-77; dwellings of, i 


Indo-African group of ra 


257 


INDEX 


. 114; In Oceania, i. 
277, 330; in Australia, 
1 Madagascar, 1. 464; 
roes, il. 330; in India, 
| China and Japan, iii. 


Java, 1. 391-405, 442, 450; dress 
in, i. 406-413 ; Weapons in, i. 413- 
418; fire kindling in, 1. 426; 
agriculture in, i. 427; hunting in, 
i. 431; food in, i. 433; industries 
in, 1. 435; the state in, 1. 445; 
religion in, 1. 469-480; trade of, 
with Japan, ill. 444 

Jebers, the, 11. 406 

Jellaba, m1. 278 

Jemaa, the, iii, 253-255 


142 

10ng ‘‘natural races,” 

esulting from imitation, 
developments of, i. 


ll, 513 Jemshidis, the, tii. 394 

lil, 560 Jews, the, ill. 134, 183, 189, 194, 
ll. 77, 141 213, 253, 547, 548, 553 

» Wl 174, 394-405; | Jibbehs, the, iii. 28 

ill. §18-520 Jinn, 1. 472, 477; MN. 359; Ml. 197 | 
ll. 483 Jivaros, the, 11. 14, 22, 25, 51, 128, 


45; im. 156; absence 
nia, 1. 204; absence of, 
a, 1. 351%; absence of, 
. ii. 66, 183 

» by Malays, i. 433; 
‘lic races, il, 114, 219; 
ll. 251, 290, 387-390, 
551-556; iii. 30, 37, 
(7, 230, 247, 310; In 


139, 172, 186, 200 
John of Abyssinia, 
237 
Joyeris, the, il. 25 
Joloffs, the, i. 298-307 
Jurinas, the, tl. 14 
Juri tribe, the, 11. 61, 128 
Jur Ghattas, ii. 328; il. 214 
Jurs, the, il. 331, 336, 357. 399, 
$0, 402, 475, 512 400; ill, 21-37, 42, 54, 59, 81, 
ll. 28, 36, 43-47, 124, 212 | 
32, 135-138, 145, 154, 


emperor, iil. 


Kabao, ll. 349; 11. 89 

Kabardians, the, iii. 536, 539, 541 

Kabinapeks, the, il. 153 

Kabindas, the, ll. 107, 123, 
134 


233, 245, 260, 262, 270 | 

ll. 49, 75, 101 

61; ll. 183, 195-197; 

races in, ili. 197; ex- 

\frica and Asia, iii. 197; | Kabogo, ii. 460 

il. 198; spread of, ii. Kabylia and the Kabyles, the, il. 

culture and law of, ill. | 316; ili. 241, 244, 247-255 

Kaddoos, the, il. 36 

Kaders, the, i. 218; ili. 371, 381 

Kaffirs, the, 1. 259-262, 268, 275- 
298, 313-339) 344, 352. 367, 375. 
385, 387, 402-418, 420-423 | 
physical and mental characteristics . 


I 32, 


g Malays, i. 397, 399, 
82; in Madagascar, i. 
frica, lil. 101-103, 139, 
183, 190-195, 197, 240, 
277-290, 299-306; in 


a 


65, 197, 323, 369, 398, of, il. 423-425; ornaments and 
AI dress of, 1. 426, 427; weapons of, 
l 271 , MM. 427-429; Industries of, 1. 429 ; 
m of, til. 143 | dwellings and villages of, ii. 430- 
ie, ll. 497 $32; food of, 11. 432; family life 
the, ll. 143 of, I. 434-436; political constitu- 
197 tion of, il. 436-439; the army, il. 
10 439-444; jurisprudence of, 11. 444- : 
| 446; history of various tribes of, | 

1. 296 ll. §46-452 

ll. 331, 357. 390, 518, | Kafirs; see Siahposh | 
lil, 52, 124 Kahichene, li. 474, 477, 478 
. §24 Kajars, the, ili. 399 

298 ‘ Kakhyens, the, ill. 421, 434 

iii. 24 Kakuaks, the, iii, 26, 51 | 
7-452 Kalahari desert, the, ll. 241, 252, 
gion of, i. 470; ii. 181; 266, 269, 273, 276, 387. 415, 
4. 522, 524, §27-533:| 421, 465 


aracteristics of, lil. 454; 
nent in, ill. 455; mental 
tics and culture of, iii. ‘‘ Kalevala,”’ the, iii. 556, 559 

dress of, itl. 478-481; Kalikas, the, iii. 25, 59, 81 

[, ili. 481 ; dwellings of, , Aa/its, i. 300, 305, 307, 311, 319, 

>; food, agriculture, and! 323, 325 

ding of, inl. 486-489;  Kallers, the, iil. 365 

of, ili. 489-492 ; social | Kalmucks, the, il. 313, 319-322, | 
-al organisation of, iii. 

ial organisations and 

» iil, 494-499 

358-363, 380, 383, 388, | 
523 


Kalamba, lil. 45, 64, 74 
Kalebue, the, ni. g1 


528 
Kamaherero, nl. 465, 474, 479 


iil, 446 


Kamchadales, the, ii. 217-223, 230; | 
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Kamehameha, King, 1. 165, 178, 
189, 286, 288, 290, 292, 294, 326 

Kami, oasis of, ili. 174 

Kamptlan of Kongates, i. 417 

Kampongs, \. 422 

Kanamas, the, ili. 240 

Kanem, lil. 266, 277-284 

Kanembus, the, ili. 280, 283 

Kanets, the, lil. 322, 350 

Kanikars, the, ill. 381 | 

Kano, i. 319; ili. 296, 300, 307- 
311 

Kanuris, 
286 

Karagwe, ll. 501-504; lll. 7, 12, 17 

Karakalins, the, ill. 337 

Kara-Kalpaks, the, ili, 316, 325, 
330-337. 345-348 

Kara-Kartshins, the, ii. 317 

Kara-Kirghises, the, tii. 173, 316- 
319, 325, 327, 338, 347 

Kara-Kurtchins, the, ill. 405 

Karamoyos, the, li. sor 

Kara-Tangutes, the, iil. 314, 337, 
344 

Karens, the, ill. 431 

Karoks, the, 11. 36 

Kassa of Saria ; see Theodore 

Kassai country, the, ii. 251, 386; 
lil. 44, 60, 63-66, 69, 72, 82, 88, 
III, 122 

Kassonkes, the, i. 303 

Katanieh, iti. 162 

Katsina, lil. 311 

Katungo, lil. 44 

Katwe, il. 5 

Kavirondo, ii. 170; ili. 18 

Kawar, or Henderi Tege, iil. 264, 
266 

Kawende, il. 521 

Kayens, the, ll. 417 

Ké Islands, 1. 171, 470 

Kebu, i. 141 

Kederu ; see Mittu 

Ket Ahamelle, the, 1i!. 270 

Kelowis, the, ill. 257, 270, 272 

Keribinas, the, ili. 284 

Kha Duons, the, in. 418 

Khalkas, the, 1. 321, 348 

Khais, the, il. 434 

Khanates, ill. 319, 333, 339 

Kharotis, the, ill. 399 

Khartin, the, i. 242 

Khartoum, ill. 207, 212 


the, 11. 268, 279, 282, 


Khas, the, ill. 410-419, 429, 509, 
53! 

Khassias, the, lil. 362, 385, 430- 
436, 531 


Khaubib-Khoin, the, 11. 282 

Khevsurs, the, 1. 515, 535, 538, 
542 

Khiva, ill. 172, 174 

Khmers of Cambodia, ii. 411, 412, 
$14. 421 

Khoi-Khoi languages, li. 247 

Khols, the, ill. 372, 392, 432, 523 

Khonds, the, i. 218; il. 357, 363, 
371, 518 

Khotorjur, in. 544 


329-331, 335-337. 344-349, 511, | Atatta; see Digging-stick 
| Kiches, il. 354; ii, 17, 21, 24, 33 
| Xtganda language, i. 327; Nl. 17; 


see also Uganda and Waganda 
Kikuyu, ll. 492 
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| Kudatku-Bilik, the, iii. 395 
Kugur, it. 362 
Kuka, il. 355; ili. 281, 286, 296 
Kuldja, ili. 171, 172 
Kunai, the, 1. 166 
Kuravers, the, 11. 387 
| Kurds, the, iil. 399, 534, 537: 549, 
552 
Kurgans, the, il. 325 
Kuriles, the, 446, 449-451 
Kurkis, the, til. 357 
Kuvis, the, ill. 424 
Kwakiutls, 11. 92, 98, 126 
Kwakwas; see Avikoms 
Kwango, the, ll. 401, §55; iil. 60 
Kweil-chow people, tli. 436 
Kyles, the, 11. 488 


Kilauea, volcano of, 1. 316 

Kilimanjaro, ii. 499, 523, 526-528 

Kingsmill Islands; see Gilbert 
Islands 

Kinguvu, i. 557 

Kinyoro language, ll. 503; ili. 17; 
see alss Unyoro and Wanyoro 

Kiokos (Kibokwes, Kioques), the, 
li. 323, 376, 404, 555-557; iil. 
64, 88, 129 

Kiotos, the, ii. 349 

Kioways, the, il. 29 

Kiptchaks, the, ii. 319, 348 

Kirghises, the, li. 173, 175, 178, 
316, 323-348, 404, 510, 528 

Kirris, i. 354; il. 271, 287, 428, ' 
429 ; see also Clubs and ‘‘ Knob- 
kerries ”’ 

Kishendowas, the, iil. 241 

Kissamas, the, iil. 130, 133 

Kisti ; see Chechenes 

Kitanda, iil. 89 | 

Kittara, empire of, 11. 503; ill. 17 

Kizzilbashes, the, lil. 365, 397 

Klamaths, the, ti. 14 

K lobbergoll, 1. 274 


Labrador, ii. 36, 100, 105-108, I11- 
118 

Ladakis, lll. 314, 318, 322, 350-352 

Lagos, mt. 116, 121, 139, 140 

Lakes, part played by, in ancient 
American civilisation, i. 163 

Lalibala, 11. 226 

Lamouts, the, tl. 207, 209, 213, 214, 


Knives in America, ii. 35, 37, 88, 221-227 
94; in Africa, ii. 308, 346; iii. | Lampongs, i. 400, 437, 443. 484, | 
58, 72, 74, 309; In Further 485 
India, i. 417 Landeens, the, ll. 459 

‘* Anob-kerric,”’ li. 271, 470, 540; | Langos, the, il. 407, 483, 498; il. | 


see adso Kirris and Clubs 
Kobong, \. 367, 384, 452 
Kok, Adam, tl. 295 
Kolarian races of India, ill. 357 
Kolimsk, 11. 207 
Koloshes ; see Thlinkeets 
Kong-Ria-tse, the, i. $36 
Koniags, the, tl. 107 
Koranas, the, 11. 282, 294-297 
Kordofan, ii. 241; iil. 207, 
212, 274 
Koriaks, the, ll. 214 
Korea, ill. 437-439, 443-446, 458, 


21, 26, 30-34 
Language, i. 30-38; Hamitic and 
Semitic, HW. 248; m1. 182; Bantu, 
ll, go2-406; Arabic, il. 187, 202 ; 

Aryan, iil. 558; Celtic, ili. 565 
Language and languages in Oceania, 
i. 174; in Australia, jl. 342-346; 
of Malayo-Polynesians, 1. 400; of 
Malagasies, i. 456; in America, 
210, ll, 19-21, 49; In Arctic Europe 
and Asia; it. 211; of the Eskimo, 
ii. 108-110; in Africa, 1. 247, 402- 
406 ; of Bushmen and Hottentots, 
ll, 261; of dwarf races, 11. 


461, 502 
Koreans, physical and mental char- 
acteristics of, il. 457, 459; music 
Of, ii. 464; dress of, i. 478- 
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- 481; weapons of, ili, 481; dwell- | 


ings of, iti. 484-486; food, agri- 
culture, and cattle-breeding of, ii. 
486 - 489; industries of, im. 489- 


492; policy of, ill 492; marriage , 


306 ; 
of Hereros, i. 335; of negroes, ii. 
352; of Mashona, i. 511; of 
Ovambo, il. 539; of Bayeye, 11. 
545; of Batoka, i. 551; In 
Uganda, mm. 15, 17; In Upper 
Guinea, li. 98; in West Africa, 
lil. 131%, 139, 140, 143; In Nubia, 
i. 187; in Abyssinia, 11. 194; of 


- among, Ul 494; religion of, 11. 
599-513, 533 

Kosas (Amakosa: Amaxosa: Ma- 
gose), the, Il. 260, 421, 425, 426, 
439-435) 444-449 

Katokos ; see Makaris 

Koumandinzes or Teleutes, iil. 319 

Avumiss, iM. 334 

Krakve, ub 1.42 

Krejes (or Adja) the, i. 3835 i 45, 
55. 50. 72 

Krepi tribe, ml. 14 

Ariss, the, 1 418 

Kroo language, u. 4063 1. 1.43 

Kroos (Kroomen, Grebos), the, 111. 
10g, 113, 120, 122, 143, 144 

Kroumirs, the, tl. 254 

Kshatriya caste, the, 1. 
376, 388 

Kubango, the, ii. 539 | 

Kublai-Khan, iii. 176, 439 


Berbers, mi. 241-244; of the 
Soudan, il, 275, 299; of Central 
Asia, Ml. 319, 322, 323; of India, 
il. 366; of Further India, i. 406, 
414; of hill tribes of Southern 
Asia, 11. 431; of Ainos, ii. 450; 
of Maltese, ni. 550; of Magyars, 
in. 554; Of Finns, i. 555, §56; 
of Albanians, ni. 561; of Gauls, 
iil. 563; Of Russians, ili. 567: 
/ Language, drum, 1. 37; ll. 22, 329; 
Wl. 49, III 
Language, sign, 1. 36; il. 22 
Language, whistling, 1. 37 
, Laos, ml. 408-429, 431, 526, 531 
. Lapps, the, 1. 17; il. 208-230 
' Laptots the, mt. 302 
358, 360, | Lasso, the, il. 81 
Latukas, the, 1. 
26, 30-40 
| Lavars, the, ili. 434 


483, 498; ill, 20, 


Lechulatebe, ti. 453 

Legal systems, 1. 134; in Ocean. 
i. 283, 284. 292; of Malays, i 
450; in Madagascar, 1, 467; in 
America, ll. 130; in ancient 
America, il. 197, 201; of Arctk 
races, ll. 226; of Zulus, lL gq 
446; of Gallas, il. 492; 
Barotse - Mabunda_ kingdom, i. 
547; of Mussulmans, iii. 
of Abyssinia, 11. 238; of Berbers. 


ii. 253; of Tibboos, ii. 264; af 


Tuaregs, 11. 268 ; of the Soudan, 


iti, 306; of India, ili. 392; of 
Further India, ni. 426; of Japan, 


ii. 498; of China, iit. 506 

Legas, the, li. 484 

Leisus, the, ii. 431 

Leleges, 11. 560 

Lema, lil. 112 

Lendus (Drugu), the, iit. 48, 62, 72. 
76, 82, 87 

Lepchas, the, lil. 314, 322, 350 

Lesghians, the, il. 535-544 

Letto-Slaves, the, 1. 566 

Letts, the, ili. 557, 569 

Lhassa, lll. 527, 530 

Lhoba-Daphlas, the, i. 314, 350 

Liberia, lil. 100, 102, 145 

Libollas, the, ii. 133 

Libyan Desert, the, ii. 244, 245. 
257: Nl. 169-171, 182 

Liggis, the, ill. 25, 51 

Ligurians, the, lil. 561, 553 

Likonono, il. 494 

Lilloons, the, ii. 434 

Limbus, the, il. 314, 322 

Linkuinlongs, the, ill. 431 

‘‘Tion’s Gate,’ 1. 189 

Lirias, the, ii. 498; ni. 29. 34 

Literature, i. 33. 69-71 ; in Oveann, 
i. 221; of Malays, 1. 
Arctic races, ll. 105, 
Hottentots, ii. 294; of negroes, «. 
327; of ancient Egypt, ii. 159; 
Semitic, iii. 184; of India, 
365; of Further India, im. 414. 
of China and Japan, iii. 460-46, 
of Finns, iii. 556; of Esthonians, 
lll. §57 

Lithuanians, the, iii. 566, 568 

Livonians, the, I. 557 

Llaneros, ii. 72 

Loanda, ni. 97. 115, 127, 132. 134 

Loango, ii. 316, 352, 336, 306, 365. 
3733 Ni. 106-109, 116-119, 123° 
13+ 

Lobengula, ll. 455-458 

Lob-Nor, tribes on the, iil. 405 

Logaris, the, ill. 403 

Loggos, the, ill, 25, §9, 81 

Logon, people of, ili. 279 ; language 
of, iil, 285 

Lolos, the, i. 430 

Lombards, the, ill. 565 

Lombok, i. 214, 391. 417, 418. 427: 
436 

Londu people, ili. 3 

Loochoo Islands, iii. 457, 461. 457: 
484, 502, 509 

Looshais, the, ni. 432 

Loo-tse, the, iil. 431 

I.oucheux, the, ii. 28, 149, 15! 

Louisiade Islands, 1. 159 


of the 


203, 


gor; a 
213; of 
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Loyalty Islands, i. 166, 167, 183, 
234. 246, 259 

Lubaris, the, iii. 25, 59 

Lubu, village of, ii. 374 

Lubus, the, i 396, 415, 417, 423, 
426, 427, 439, 444, 451 

Luchazes, the, ii. 553 

Lughmanis, the, ili. 403 

Lui kingdom ; see Barotse-Mabunda 
kingdom 

Lukano, the, ii. 556 

Lukengo, iii. 64, 72, 94 

Lukokesha, ii. 555, 559, 560 

Lules, the, ii. 51 

Lunda, kingdom of, dwellings in, ii. 
400, 557; languages in, ii. 404 ; 
tribes in, ll. 555; appearance and 
dress in, il. 555; iil. 67, 69; 
weapons, li. 556; industries in, il. 
556; ili, 120; music in, il. 557; 
i. 88; agriculture in, il, 557; 
political organisation in, ii. 558- 
562 ; legend of, iil. 124 

‘* Lunda type,"’ li 50 

Lurads, the, 111. 271 

Lurs, the, lil. 21, 33, 48, 63, 69 

Luzon, }. 403-418, 422, 426-428, 
431-436, 447-449, 468-476 


Maanjans, the, 1. 443, 479-485 

Mabas, the, 111. 287 

Mabis, the, il. 141 : 

Mabode, the, 11. 308 ; il. 58, 61, 82 

Mabum tribes, the, iii. 138 

Mabunda, the, il. 453, 549, 549, 550 

Macas, the, li. 125, 148 

Machacalis, the, n. 61 

Macheva, the, 11. 506, 510 

Mackenzie tribes, il. 108, 112, 113, 
122 

Macusis, the, 1). 6, 65, 127, 128 

Madagascar, 1. 308, 391, 452-467 ; 
il. 250; see also Malagasies 

Madenassana tribe, the, ii, 265 

Madis, the, ii. 324, 333. 345, 354 
357, 369. 373, 406, 418; ill. 21- 
42, 45) 59, 92 

Magians, ill. 519 

Magicians in Australia, 1. 388-390 ; 
in America, ii. 155; in Arctic 
countries, il. 230; see a/so Shamans, 
Priests, and Witch-doctors 

Magomis, the, ili. 282 

Magose ; see Kosas 

Magyars, the, ili. 551, 553, 556 

Mahabharata, the, ili. 384 

Mahars, the, iil. 357, 371, 389, 391, 


393 
Mahdi, the first, iii. 199 
Mahinje or Maviti, the, ii. 461, 462 
Mahrattas, the, iii. 358, 365, 375 
Maigos, the, ili, 56 
Majos, the, iii, 58, 92 


Makalaka, the, ii. 350, 353, 404, 
453-455. $43 

Makaraka, iii. 32, 50-58, 78, 86-93 

Makaris or Kotokos, the, iii. 283 

Makololo, the, ii. 341, 345, 371, 
399) 415, 453, 536 543-547, 


55! 

Makoba ; see Bakoba 

Makonde, the, ii. 356, 518 

Makua, the, ii. 378, 394, 428, 462, 
506, 512 


INDEX 


Malacca, 1. 171, 172, 214, 217, 394, 
397, 400, 406, 417, 431 

Malagasies, the, i. 152; i. 313; 
boats of, 1. 171; country of, i. 
452-454; characteristics of, 1. 454- 
457; culture, industries, and cus- 
toms of, i. 457-465 ; constitutions 
of, i. 465-467 ; religion of, 1. 479; 
funerals, 1. 483, 485 

Malanga of Samoa, i. 283 

Malay Archipelago, i. 391-393 

Malayo- Polynesians, 1. 153, 400; ii. 
110 

Malays, the, 1. 151-153, 216, 391 ; 
navigation of, i. 170-172; influ- 
ence of, on Melanesian races, i. 
183; comparison of, with Poly- 
nesians, 1. 393; foreign influences 
on, i. 394-398 ; Iii. 364, 409, 455; 
character of, i. 398 ; language and 
culture of, 1. 400-405; il. 329; 
dress of, 1. 405-409 ; tattooing and 
ornament, 1. 409-414; Weapons, 
1. 414-420; houses, i. 420-426; 
agriculture and fishing of, i. 427- 
432; food of, i. 432; industries 
of, 1. 433-436; family customs, 
political organisation and laws of, 
1. 437-452; influence of, on Mala- 
gasies of Madagascar, i. 454-457; 
religion of, i. 467-486; in India, 
il. 364; in Further India, iii. 


409 

Males of Bengal, the, ill. 392 

Malicollo, i. 215, 220, 227 

Malinka, the, i. 390 

Malta, ii. 550 

Mambari, the, il. 543, 547 

Mambunga, the, i. 91 

Mamelukes, the, ill. 193 

Afana of Melanesia, i. 300 

Manchuria, 111. 439, 441, 447, 468, 
473) 477, 502 

Manchus, the, il. 446, 465, 467 

Mandanda, the, li. 414 

Mandans, the, ll. 24, 29, 31, 36-47, 
132, 138, 149, 151 

Mande language, the, ili. 143 

Mandiagos, the, ill. 303 

Mandingoes, the, i. 246, 392; ill. 
1O2, III, I14, 144, 301-310 

Manganja (‘‘ Maravi,’’ Wamyassa), 
il. 345, 360, 372, 389, 462, 506- 
514 

Mangareva, }. 178, 194 

Mangas, the, iit. 284 

‘*Mangati,”’ il. 341 

Mangojos, the, 11. 78 

Manilla, ili. 441, 468 

Manttou, i. 144 

Man-tse, the, ni. 436, 448 

Manyanga, 11. 86-89 

Manyema, the, iil. 255, 340, 382, 
384 ; ill. 47, 63, 75. 79, 81, 89-94, 
215 

Manzaneros, the, i. 78, 80 

Maoraris, the, 1. 158 

Maoris, the, i. 158, 179; origin of, 
i. 174; culture of, 1. 192, I94, 
195; dress of, 1. 197, 199, 201 ; 
il. 393; weapons of, 1. 207, 212; 
industries of, 1. 239, 251, 259; 
agriculture of, 1. 254; dwellings 
of, i. 262; family customs of, 1. 
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273-278 ; property among, |. 284 ; 
taboo among, i. 287; chiefs of, i. 
288, 292 ; war among, 1. 293-296 ; 
cannibalism among, i. 298; 
religion of, i. 305, 306, 310-329 ; 
see also New Zealand 

Maps of races of Oceania, i. 169, 
191, 192; Of Eskimo, ii. 105; of 
ancient civilised Americans, _ ii. 
169 ; of Tungooses, ii. 213 

Marabout villages, iii. 244 

Marabouts, lll. 247, 255, 269, 307 

Maraka dance and torture, li. 23, 24, 
128 

Maranhos, the, ll. 60 

Marau, the, ili. 74 

Maravi, the; see Manganja 

Afarea of New Guinea, i. 264 

Marianne Islands, 1. 155, 164, 173, 
214, 311, 470; ill. 440 

Marimba, the, il. 329, 536, 557; 
Wil, II, 112 

Marinkus, the, il. 282 

Marlebos, the, il. 497 

Maronites, the, iil. 537 

Marotse - Mabunda_ kingdom ; 
Barotse-Mabunda kingdom 

Marquesas Islands, 1. 166, 174, 180, 
192-198, 211-214, 280, 293, 298, 
302, 313, 322, 328 

Marriage, i. 7, 114-121 ; In Oceania, 
i. 271-279; in Australia, i. 367- 
373; among Malays, i. 437-443; 
among Malagasies, i. 463; among 
Fuegians, ii. git; among Arctic 
races, ti. 106, 225; in America, il. 
124-128; inancientAmerica, li. 197; 
among Bushmen, it. 275; among 
Hottentots, 11. 291 ; among negroes, 
li. 332; among Bechuanas, il. 370; 
among Kaffirs, Bechuanas, and 
Zulus, li. 434-436; among Hereros, 
1. 467; among Gallas il. 493; 
among Makalaka, li. 544; in 
Uganda, ili. 17; on the Upper 
Nile, iii. 40-42; in Interior Africa, 
iii. 93; in West Africa, i. 123; 
among the Arabs, ill 219; In 
Abyssinia, ii. 240; among the 
Berbers, iii. 252; in Central Asia, 
iii. 3413-345; In India, il. 386; 
in Further India, ii. 424; among 
hill tribes of Southern Asia, 11. 
436; in China and Japan, iii. 493- 
497; in the Caucasus, ill. 535 


SEC 


Marshall Islands, 1. 158, 162, 169, 
187, 197, 199, 209, 239, 266, 
295 


Marshias, the, ill. 26 

Marunja ; see Ngombes | 

Masai, the, 11. 378, 406, 483, 496, 
519, 528; occupations of, 1). 419, 
487, 494; physical and mental 
characteristics of, i. 484-486 ; 
dress and weapons of, il. 486; 
dwellings of, ii. 488; political 
organisation of, ii. 488-493 ; social 
relations of, ii. 493; tribes of, 
ll. 499-501 

Mashona, the, li. 350. 457, 458, 511 

Mashrikin, the, ni. 196 

Masks, i. 56, 237, 245; ll. 95, 143 

Massena, kingdom of, in. 297 

Massenya, kingdom of, il. 355 
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Melanesians, the, i. s.78 fst j home | 


of, 1. 155; development of sea- 
faring among, 1. 166-170 ; dearth 
of tradition among, i. 173; 
Polynesian colonies among, i. 174 ; 

characteristics of, 1. 181-183, 214- 
216, 219-223; dress and weapons 
of, i. 204-209; 223-237; crafts 
and trade of, |, 241-246; artistic 
tendency of, i. 250; hunting in, 
I, 251; agriculture in, i. 255; 
foml of, i. 257-260; houses of, 
i, 260-267; family customs of, i. 


267-280; class divisions of, 1. 
280; secret societies of, 1. 281; 


property of, i. 283; government 
of, i, 288-293; war among, i. 293- 
297; cannibalism among, i. 299; 
religion of, 1, 300-330; se also 
Oceania. 
Melville Islands, 1. 440 
Memphis, i. 160 
Mendis, the, tii. 145 
Mennas, the, i, 241 
Mensahs, the, tii. 240 
Merere., the, ii. 513 
Meshtsheriaks, the, 
554 | 
Mesopotamia, iii. 
537+ 547 ; 
Message-sticks, i. 343 
Mesurado, kingdom of, ili. 144 
Metals, i, 145% iil. 156. 247; in 
Oceania, i, 204; among Malays, 
i 4g47 in America, ii, 38, 66, 83, 


iii, 313, 320, 


163, 1rBrt, 208, 


ee oi eee, WL 


visions 282; canine by 
government, i. 290-293 ; 


siatete’s 
283; 


War among, 1. 293-207 ; ecliga,| 


of, i. 300-330; see a/so Oceania. 
Midgu, the, 1. 529 


| Midia, \. 452 


Mijertains, the, ii. 490, 492, 495 
Mikirs, the, iii. 432 


Milanos of Bornco, |. 496 
Milu, 1. 315 

Minas ; see Ewes 

Mincopies, i. 214, 215 
Mingrelia, ti. 538, 542 
Minnitarees, the, ii, 43, 45, ©32 
Mirambo, ii. 460, 5r7, 521 


Miranhas, the, ii. 24 


Minimingl, the, te; 4,.37- Sad. 


44. 48, 198, 144 
Missouri, the, ii. 4, 32, 41, 42, 44. 


45, 48, 134, 136 


| Mitla, ii. 188, 1904 


Mittu or Kedleri:, the, fi. 256; iii. 
25. 54 

Mixes, the, il. 49, 156, 192 

Miztecs, the, li, 156, 186 


| Mobangi, the, iii. 92 


Mobekas, the, LiL. S30 60, go 


 Modocs, the, ii. 42 


Moenckuss, b. 340; ii. 


198, 201, 203 
Moguallas, the, iii. 71 
Mohaves, the, ii, 14. 31 
the, fi, 29. 


) 90° | Mosos, the, 
Moghrebin (Maghrebin), iii. 196, | Mosquit« 


rSeany 8 6f 


fats oe as n37-338 
of ill. 395-341 ; ‘social custo 5 of 
itl. 341-346 ; political organiatio | 


| ii, - 349; invasions of 
India by. iii. 3593-360; religon 


 Sacunoniee, ii. orks 512 


| Monrovia, ii. 113, t44 


| Mons of Pega, the, iui. 492 
| Mons of Tawan, the, iti, 350 


| Montagnais, the, i. 149 

| Montezuma, ii. 169, 175, 177. 187. 
194, 199, 20T-303 

Moon worship, i. 49; of Malays | 
478; in America, ii, 1457 4 
Arctic races, ti. 227; in Afmeca, U- 
259: 277. 293. 353 

Moors, the, ii. 257 

Morality, among natural races, |. 127 

Morocco, iL. 60; ti. 257; il. 242-24) 
249-256 


| Mortlock Island, i. 197, 198, 2%) 


213, 2399, 248, 258, 280, 3°! 
308, 311 

| Moquis, the, ii. 35 

| Micaetenas, the, ii, 51 


Moru tribe, il. 25, 27, 31, 36. 39- 
42, §1 

Mounds, ii. 47, 48, 133 

Mpanda, ii. 343, 444, 451 

Mpongwe, il. 332; ili. ror, 129, 131, 
137; see also Fans 

Mpwapwa, 1. 483, 519, 520 

Mtamba, the, in. go 

Mtesa, il. 328, 332, 339, 353. 359, 
400, 502, 535; il. 3-16 

Mucassequeres, the, i). 298, 308 

. Muddu, the, 111. 2 

Mukenge, li. 349 

Mundequetes, the, 11. 51; see also 
Jaggas 


Mundombe, the, 111. 133 

Mundrucus, the, il. 24, 128, 134, 
136, 139 

Mundu (Mondus), the, iil. 32, 34, 
51, 58 


Munsa, ii. 56, 58, 76, 93 

Murgula, the, iii. 125 

Murolongs, the, 1. gor 

Muscat, the Imaum of, ll. 530, 535 

Musgus, the, 1). 383; ill. 49, 62, 
279, 285 

Mushicongo, the, ili. 133, 134 

Music, 1. 70; in Polynesia, 1. 194; 
in Melanesia, i. 222; 1n Australia, 
i. 346; of Malays, 1. 403; of 
Malagasies, 1. 457; in America, 
ll. 22-24; in Arctic Europe and 
Asia, ll. 213; of Bushmen, ti. 274 ; 
of Hottentots, 11. 290; of negroes, 
li. 329, 479, 482; of Central 
Africans, ii. 536; ill. 11, 86, 88; 
of Ovambo, ii. 542; of Barotse, 
li. §50; of Lunda people, it. 557 ; 
of the Upper Nile, il. 39; of 
India, i. 371; Arab, in. 218; 
Abyssinian, til. 231 ; of China and 
Japan, il. 464 

Muskoks, the, li. 125, 129, 131; See 
alsuv Creeks 

Mussorongo, the, ill. 120, 133 

Mwanga, ill. 12, 16 

Mwata Jamvo, ii. 367, 554-562 

Mwata Kumbana, ii. 561 

Mivera, the, li. 512 

Mythology, i. 58-60 ; in Oceania, }. 
172-178, 190, 299; of Eskimo, 11. 
-108 ; in America, ii. 164 ; of South 
Africans, ll. 259, 276-279 ; see also 
Religion 


Nadowessis, the, il. 132 

Nagas, the, 111. 363, 374, 375, 392. 
410, 430, 433-436 

Nago-language, lil. 140 

Nahasi, the, 111. 192 

Nahuas, the, 1. 59; ii. 143 

Nahuatl group, the, 1. 30, 49 

Naiberes, the, li. 500 

Nainumas, the, 11. 125 

Nairs, the, 1. 218; iii. 365, 373 

Naivashas, the, il. 492 

Nakhtchuri (Nakhtche); see Che- 
chenes 

Nalus, the, ii. 303 

Nama-Bushmen, 11. 266 

Namaqualand (Nama), li. 262, 282, 
284, 289, 294-297 

Namaquas, the, 11. 279-297, 416, 421, 
464-469, 476-481 


INDEX 


Nanga, i\il. 11 

Nanmatal, ruins of, 1. 159 

Narragansets, the, il. 41 

Narrinyeri, the, 1. 349, 362-367, 371- 
378, 384-388. 


Natal, ll. 241, 290, 430, 432, 451, 
5t5 

Natchez, the, i. 29, 38, 39, 127, 
129, 144 


Native States of India, il. 394 

Natokhvagas, the, il. 536 

‘* Natural’ races, tendency of, to die 
out, 1. 11; definition of, 1, 14; 
two conceptions of, 1. 15; physical 
distinctions between cultured races 
and, i. 17; brute nature in cultured 
races and, i. 18; language andl 
religion common possessions of, 1. 
21-23; reasons for deficiency of, 
in culture, i. 23 ; language among, 
1. 30-38; religion among, i. 38- 
65; science and art among, 1. 65- 
76; inventionand discovery among, 
1. 76-87; agriculture and cattle- 
breeding among, 1. 87-93 ; clothing 
and ornament among, }. 93-106; 
dwellings among, 1. 106-113; 
family and social customs among, 
i. r14-129; the state among, 1. 
129-141 

Navajos, the, 11. 28, 44, 144, 149 

Navigation, 1. 8; in Oceania, i. 166- 
169, 251, 307; Of Malays, i. 170- 
172; Of Australians, i. 358-360; 
in America, ll. 41, 69, 87, 97; of 
Arctic races, il. 118-120, 208; in 
Africa, ti. 374, §36; on the Congo, 
lil, 82-84; in West Africa, ii. 
120 ; of Arabs, ii. 212 ; 1n Central 
Asia, lll. 334; In India, il. 383; 
in Persia, tii. 403; in Further India, 
il, 422; in China, il. 440, 473, 
in Japan, ill, 444; among Ainos; 
ill. 45% 

Navigator Islands ; see Samoa group 

Naymas, the, il. 125 

Ndeseh, ti. 460 

Negritos, i. 214-217, 394, 409, 414, 
431, 469-472, 478 

Negroes of Africa, li. 313; physical 
characteristics of, li. 314-319; 
mental characteristics of, ll. 319- 
327; culture of, ll. 327-329; 
family life and customs, 1. 330- 
335, 380, 369-371 ; political insti- 
iutions of, il. 335-343; warfare 
and weapons of, li. 344-348; 
slavery among, ll. 348-350; religion 
of, ii. 351-371 ; funeral ceremonies 
of, li. 371-374; navigation and 
fishing among, il. 374; trade and 
travel among, il. 375-380; agri- 
culture and food among, ii. 380- 
386; industries and implements 
of, 1. 386-393; dress and orna- 
ment of, il. 393-398 ; houses and 
villages of, ll. 398-402; languages 
and writing of, li. 402-407 

Negroes of Upper and Middle Nile, 
it. 18-26; dress and ornament of, 
lll, 26-31 ; weapons Of, lil. 31-34 ; 
dwellings of, ill. 34; agriculture 
and cattle- breeding of, i. 36; 
industries of, 111. 37-39 ; modes of 


§83 


burial among, tli. 39; family and 
tribal life of, iii. 39-42 | 

Negroes of West Africa, iii. 95-106 ; 
dress and ornament of, iii. 106- 
109; weapons of, iil. r1og-r11 ; 
musical instruments of, iii. 11 ; 
dwellings of, il. 112-114; agri- 
culture and food of, iii. 114-117; 
industries of, ili. 117-120; trade 
of, ill, 120-123; social life of, iti. 
123; political organisation of, iii. 
124-129 ; religion of, ili. 129-131 ; 
races Of, 11. 131-145 

Nempe or Brass language, ili. 139 

Nepaul, ill. 359, 362, 365, 378, 393, 
394 

New Britain, i. 168, 222, 227-229, 
232, 235, 243-246, 252, 255, 264- 
273, 282, 289, 298 

New Caledonia, i. 166, 183, 226- 
235, 244, 249, 251, 256, 261, 
262, 267, 282, 293, 299, 316, 
322, 33° 

Newfoundland, ii. 15, 41, roo, 113, 
156 

New Guinea, i. 155, 174, 181-185, 
227, 341, 402; li. 241; boats of, 
1. 166, 168; weapons of, i. 207, 
230-237 ; il. 251; dress and orna- 
ment in, 1. 225-229; trade and 
industries of, 1. 241-246 ; life in, 1. 
249; hunting in, i. 251; agri- 
culture and animals in, i. 253, 
255, 427; food in, 1. 257-260; 
houses in, i. 261-265; family 
customs in, 1. 274; class divisions 
in, 1. 281; secret society in, i. 
282; political organisation of, 1. 
290 ; War in, 1. 294,.295 ; religion, 
1. 307, 326, 328; see afso Papuas 

New Hanover, i. 168, 227-229, 237, 
264 

New Hebrides, i. 183, 195, 216, 
226, 230-237, 241-246, 255, 256, 
268-274, 281, 289, 301, 305, 311, 
I 

New Ireland, 1. 168, 122, 226-229, 
234, 237, 246, 264, 271, 273, 289 

New Zealand, |. 143, 155, 158, 174, 
180, 189; see a/so Maoris 

Ngami, Lake, 11. 265, 271, 280, 282, 
298, 374, 421, 453-455, 463. 
476, 543, 545 

Ngta-ngiampe, \. 371, 378 

Ngilmu of Malay Archipelago, 1. 
475 

Ngolos, the, il. 44 

Ngombes (Marunja), iil. 54, 61, 67, 
69, 82, 84, 89, 90 


Nias, Island of, i. 400, 438. 443, 
45°, 472, 483 

Nicaragua, il. 3, 30, 49, 61, 130, 
133, 177, 181 

Nicobar Islands, i. 391, 400, 417, 
403 ee i 

Niger, the, ii. 386; 111. 95, 97, I17, 


122, 139, 273, 282, 386 

Nikko, ii. 464 

Nile, tribes of the Upper and Middle, 
ii. 331, 378. 394, 397, 399, 401, 
406, 409, 411, 418, 483, 5OL; Iii. 
18-44, 49, 89, 209, 213 

Nishinams, the, ll. 153 

Nkami, the, 11. ro1 


b soninersey i ecy 


Obbas, the, il. 498; i. 42 

Obongos, the, ii. gor, 304 

Oceania, races of, connection of, 
with Asia, Africa, and America, 
i. 145-153; first origin of, i. 153; 
climate and plants in, i. 155-157 ; 
close connection of different races 
of, with each other, i. 157; popula- 
tion in, 1. 158; traces of higher 
civilisation in, i. 1§9; migrations 
in, I. 160-165, 172-179; charac- 
teristics of races of, i. 165-170, 
179-183; connection of, with 
Australia, i. 184; labour dwellings 
and food in, i. 238-267; family 
and state in, i. 267-300; religion 


in, 1. 300-330, 383-388; see 
also Melanesians, Micronesians,and 
Polynesians 


Ogadayus, the, i. 409 
Ogboni; see Aboni 


Ogowe district, 1. 97, 98, 101, 113, | 


116, 122, 134-136 
Ohio, li. 33, 37, 38. 47, 48. 49 
Ojibbeways, the, ji, t4, 28, 42, 45, 
106, 124, 131, 149 . 
Okande, the, iii. 45, 104 
Okoas ; see Akkoas 
Okota, the, ui. 107 
"Olid Believers," Russian, ii. 075 
Old Calabar, ti. 950, 358; iii, rat, 


129, 139 
Ollantaytamba, nh. 195 


— a= 


"ha 


a | 


por ne ines 
S34 538-54 


207, 218, 219, sae. wae: 223, ae, 


Ph cd, iil, 554, S07 
Otonis, the, ii, 156 


Ottawa League, the, il, 135 


Ottoman ‘Turks, ii. 551-553 

QOuraghen, the, ill. 270 

Ovaherero ; see Hereros 

Ovambo, the, il. 262, 998, 476, 480 
492, 539-543, 545 

Ovamboland, ii. 475, 476, 482, 538 

Otomacos, the, ti. 59 

Otloes, the, 1. 136 

Otumba, battle of, ii. 203 


Oyampis, the, tl. 22, 53, 61, 77, 
I4t, 156 

Pachacamae, ii. 190 

Pahuins ; see Fans 

Painting in Mexico, ii, rg6; in 
India, ili, 369; in Burmah, iu. 


415; in Japan and China, iii. 463) 


Palembang, i. 171, 420, 426, 434, 
443) 444, 446 

Palenque, ii. 34, 190, 193, 196 

Palungs, the, itl. 430-433 

Pamali, i. 447, 451% 

Pampas, the, ii. 3, 5 

Pampas Indians, i. 7, Q 1%, 17, 
51, 60, 73, 79, 82, 139 

Panches, ii. 139, 157 

Panos, the, ii. 51 

Panthays, the, ili, 317, 408, 432 

Papayos, the, ii. 30, 149 

| Papels, the, ili. 303 


397; character of, iii, 398; drew 
of, ili, 399 | dwellings of, it 399 
food of, iii. go1 ; industries of, 
fOr ; political constitution of, ™ 
403; tribes akin 10, ii, gag; Me 
gion of, iil, SIT, 518-520, 54) 

Peru, ii. 100, 128, 139, 161-179) 
religion in, ii, 144-158, 170, 1% 
202; clothing in, i. 17i-!73) 
weapons In, Wi. 373-175, agne 
ture in, ti. 175-179; Industrie | 
li, 179-186 ; roads and intercours 
iu, ii, 186; architecture and ar 
ii. 187-197 ; : family, state and cur 
toms In, ll. 197-203 

Philippines, the, i. 155, 162, 74 
217, 394-409, 415-421, 42742 
443-449. 469; ill. 440 

Phoenicians, the, iii. 162, 184, 9 
548-550, 560, 562 

Phuongs, the, iu. 4t2 

Pras or piaches, il. 355 

Picture-writing, i. 37; of Qceanid. | 
223; of Australia, 1 . 243945: A 


Americans, il. 22, 160 
Pile-dwellings, i. ror; in Oceam.! 
262; of Malays, i, 420; in Sool! 
America, ii, 77 ; in Africa, ti. 49° 


INDEX 
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Island, remains on, i. 159 

er, il. 2-4, 8, 56, 71, 72, 
167 

tee Literature 

is, the, 11. 404 

the, ni. 569 

*, in. 569 

y, 1. IIS 

rw ig 

ns, the, 1. 147, 1§1-155; 

of, 1. 155; navigation of, 1. 

0; migrations of, i. 172- 

hysical and mental charac- 

;of, 1. 185-190; Christianity 

_ 1, 190; mythology of, 1. 

ulture of, 1. 191-194; sing- 

incing, and games among, 
dress weapons and imple- 
of, 1. 195-214; character 
compared with that of 

‘sians, 1. 219; crafts of, 1. 

I; artistic tendency of, 1. 

ishing of, 1. 251-253; agri- 
of, 1. 253; food of, i. 257- 

iouses Of, 1. 260-267 ; family 

s of, 1. 267-280; class 

1S Of, 1. 280; secret societies 
281; property among, 1. 

aboo among, 1. 284-288 ; 

ment of, 1. 288-293; war 

, 1. 293-297; cannibalism 

anticide among, 1. 297-300 ; 

| of, 1. 300-330; il. 100; 

ison of, with Malays, 1. 

connection of, with Mala- 
1. 456; see also Oceania 

s; see Mbunda 

. I§9, 207, 209, 239, 259, 

8, 325 

sis, the, 11. 420 

‘he, 11. 420, 448, 450 

s, the, 11. 49 

e, Ml. 374 

coln, tribes of, 1. 340, 346, 

0, 362, 364, 374. 377 

see Brongs 

ie, Ml. 132 

. S54, 67, 133; In Oceania, 
321-324 ; in Madagascar, 
; Of Malays, 1. 480; in 

a, i. §5; in ancient 

11. 203; Buddhist, i. 528 ; 
Magicians, Shamans, Witch 

iture, 1. 118 

Wales Islands, i. 340, 351, 


gas, the, 1. 178 
idians, the, nl. 29 
the, ll. 79 
r Puhiars, the, 1. 357, 371. 
I, 509 
nca, li. 187, 189 
le, D. 15 
he, ll. 43 
ll. 112 
le, ill. 453 
or Urus, the, ii. 49 
*» HN. 14, 139 
in America, il. 190-191 ; 
pt, ili. 158, 160; in North 
il. 243; in India, ill. 367 


peninsula, inhabitants, iii. | 


a nn en ee en nn ee 


| 
| 


Queen Charlotte Jsland, it. 
95, 98, roo, 130 

Queensland tribes, 1. 347, 352, 355, 
357, 362, 363, 375, 388 

Quezalcohuatl, il. 163, 164, 202 

Quiches, the, 11. 164 

Quichua languages, il. 19, 49 

Quichuas, 11. 157, 167, 171, 172, 
186 

Quimos of Madagascar, 1. 455 

QOuipus, ii. 169 

Quirigua, 11. 164, 187, 194 

Quolcha tribes ; see Folska 


24, 92, 


Rackum, ii. 287 

Rahanwins ; see Sabs 

Raiatea, i. 51, 172, 174, 175, 302, 
303, 308, 313 

Rajari, the, iil. 258 

Rajpoots, the, il. 360, 363, 365, 
372, 386, 391, 392, 518, 523 

Ralick Islands, the, i. 162, 169, 282 

Ramis, the, li. 494 

Rampok, 1. 405 

Ramusis, the, i. 358 

Randiles, the, ii. 497 

Rarotonga, 1. 163, 175-178, 194, 
212 

Red Sea races, i. 180-195 

Reichilliks, the, 1. 107, 116 

Rejangs, i. 400, 405, 421, 438, 441, 
447. 45! 

Religion, i. 33, 38-43; superstitions, 
fetishism, idols, temples, funeral 
ceremonies, i. 43-46; belief in a 
future life, i. 47; legends con- 
nected with natural phenomena 
and animals, i. 48-50; concep- 
tions of a supreme being, }. 50- 
52; growth of moral element in, 
i. 52-54; the priest, 1. 54; masks, 
omens, i. 56; fundamental re- 
ligious ideas, 1. 57-61; two classes 
of religion, i. 61; missionary 
enterprise, i. 63-65 ; connection 
of, with early science, 1. 66-69 ; 
with poetry, i. 69; with pictorial 
art, i. 71-74; in Oceania, 1. 172- 
178, 190, 299-330; In Australia, 
i. 383-390; of Malays, 1. 398- 
400, 402, 467-486; of Fuegians, 
li. gt; in America, il. 143-159; 
of Mexicans and Peruvians, ii. 
164, 170, 199, 202; of Arctic 
Asiatics and Europeans, i. 227- 
231; of Hottentots, it. 259, 292- 
294; of Bushmen, ll. 275-279; 
of negroes, ll. 351-371; 
Hercros, ii. 481; of Interior 
Aftica, iii. 63; in ancient Egypt, 
ili, 158, 160-162; of Abyssinians 
and kindred tribes, i. 226, 234- 
236, 240; of Berbers, il. 255; 
of the Sahara, ill. 266; in Asia, 
ili. 508-533, 547; see also Brah- 
minism, Buddhism, Christianity, 
Islam 

Reshiats, the, 11. 497 

Riamba cult, ut. 63 

Rifhans, the, ii. 242 

Roads in Louisiade Islands, 1. 159; 
in Fiji, i. 267; 1n ancient civilised 
America, ii. 186; in Africa, ii. 
376, 520; ili, 263, 296; In 


Arabia, mi. 213; In Central Asia, 
ili. 339; in Tibet, iii, 354: in 
India, ii. 383; in Further India, 
lil. 423; in China, ii. 441, 473; 
in Japan, i. 491 

Rock drawings in Australia, i. 344; 
of Bushmen, li. 274 

Rock sculptures, ili. 169 

Rodehs, the, ill. 412 

Roggevelt, the, ii. 262, 297 

Romans, the, ml. §55, 562, 563 

Roumanians, the, ili. 560, 563 

Rovuma country, nl. 341, 373, 389, 
499, 459-463, 507-517 

Ruanda, il. 503; 1. 18 

Rucuyenns, the, il. 23, 52-55, 61, 
68, 74, 128, 141, 153, 156, 159 

Ruins in Oceania, i. 159; in 
America, li. 188-194; 1n North 
Africa, iii. 243; in Central Asia, 
lili, 337; in Cambodia, in. 367, 
428; in Further India, i. 410 
414 

Ruk Islands, 1. 180, 203, 239, 290 

Rumanika, li. 340; Ui. 12 

Rumichaca, natural bridge of, 1. 161 

Russians, the, 11. 567-568 

Russia, influence of, in Arctic 
[Europe and Asia, li. 211-230; in 
Central Asia, iil. 171-177, 349, 
353, 448; In Finland, mi. 567- 
568 


Sabzeans, the, nl. 185, 1&9, 193 

Sabs or Rahanwins, the, 11. 497 

Sacsahuaman, ll. 195 

Saghalien, in. 446, 448, 449-451, 
S1l, $54 

Sahara, the, ii. 241, 242, 379; I. 
169, 309; races of, tl. 256-258 ; 
dwellings of, ii. 258; character- 
istics of, in. 260-262; trade of, 
li. 263; tribes among, i. 264- 
272 

sahos, the, 1. 483 

Sakalavas, the, i. 454, 458, 461, 466, 
483; ll. 428 

Sakaras, the, Il. 45. 54 

Salaga, i. 121, 122, 142 

Salungs, the, ili. 430 

Samarang, 1. 392, 408 

Samien, ni. 185, 223, 225, 229 

Samoa group, or Navigator Islands, 
i. 124, 125, 166, 174; character- 
istics of, i. 190; dress in, 1. 195- 
197, 199, 201; Christianity in, 
i. 190; industries in, 1. 238, 240; 
animals and agriculture in, 1. 253, 
254; huts in, i. 261, 266; family 
customs in, 1. 270, 283; govern- 
ment in, i. 290; court language 
in, i. 291; War in, 1. 296-297 ; 
religion in, }. 304, 306, 311-322 

Samoyedes, the, il. 207-230; 1. 
554 . 

San Christoval, 1. 
268, 299. 329 

Sanga-ox, i. 488; ii. 8, 228 

Sanhajad, the, ii. zor 

Santa Lucia, tl. 187, 193 

Sarakolehs or Soninkes, the, in. 303- 
306, 310 

Saras, the, 1. 277 

Sarawak, i. 392, 398. 434 
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Serers or Barbacin, the, ii. 903 
Seris, the, 1. 69 

Shaikiyeh, the, ii. 193 

Shakundams, the, li. gr, 551 
Shamans and Shamanism, i. §8; ti. 


EGI-159, 211, 217, 227-229; iil. 


509, §20, 524, §28; sre also 
Magicians, Priests, and Witch 
doctors 


Shan States, the, tii. 4o9 

‘ Shangallas.’ ni. 185, 240 
Shans, the, il. 412, 416, 418-421, 
_ 439-437 

Shastas, the, ii, 41 

Shato tribe, the, iti, 320 
Shebays, the, il. 171, 173 
Shefaloo, the, ii. a1 
Shendy, i. 186, 193 
Sheranis, the, iii. 388 
Shidimas, the, ii. sr 


Shields, in Oceania, i, arg, 237; 


in Australia, i. 357; of Malays, | 


i. 418; im America, ti. 36, 95, 
174; of Afmean dwarf races, 
304, 308; of Zulus and Bechuanas, 
ii, 427-429 ; ili. 9; of Somalis and 
Masai, ii. 486; of Barotse, ii. 549 ; 
in Central Africa and on the Upper 
Nile, i. 8, 9, 33, 74; In West 


Africa, iii, 109, tro; in Abyssinia, 
iii. 224; in the Soudan, iii, 309; 
Asia, iii, 434 


ii. | 


-~ J 


oo 


| | Cnsii amo =f a . | 
3 ; in ja, i. 280, 
peas t “ee Ae. Rey ii. 337, 
200, 202; in Africa, ii. 322, 348- 


350; ili, 124; among nomads of 


Africa and Arabia, il. 220; in 
Abyssinia, iii, 2go; in Fur 


India, iii; 425; in China, iii 
~ 199 c.g 7 
Slave-trade, the, in Africa, ii. 348- 
350, 462, 510, 517; ii. 54, 89; 
in West Africa, tii. 121, 124; in 


Nubia and Egypt, tii. 213; in the 


“Slings, in Oceania, i arg, 235; in 
in | 
in Central | 


America, th. 88, 94, 
Abyssinia, Hi, 224; 
Asia, iii, 328, 452 
Slovacks, the, wi. 569 
Smiths, in Africa, ii, 989; in East 
Africa, ii, 494. 507, 510, 528 ; 
among Zambesi trtbes, i, 543; 
among Lunda tribes, ii. 556; In 
Uganda, iii. 6; on the Lipper and 
Middle Nile, iii, 37; in Interior 
Africa, ii. 84; in West Africa, ii. 
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117, tr9, 134; In Nubia, i. 212; | 
among Berbers, i. 247; im the | 


Sahara, iii, 264; in the Soudan, 


iii, WA) a10s i dale. ill, 340, | 
thaw 512 
Snake wv 


Ip, ti, 151; In America, 


Soudan, ti, 289, 306; in Badak- 
shan and Chitral, i. 404; In| 
South-East Asia, ili, 437; in 
China, iii, 499 
| Slaves, the, fil. 555, 556, 566-569 
Sledge, Eskimo, i. 118 


Spears in Oceania 


=| [ 


aie ne 

n. jie 329, 
212, a, 2957 ' in ” 
4o2 ; il. 280; languages if, " 
405; connection of, with the 
Sahara, ii. 256, 258 ; character of 
population of, iii, 275-277; Arab 
element in, iii. 277-282 ; dress ® 
iii. 279; tribes of, iii. — 
political constitutions of, iil 29° 


oe, 
_ 
i t 
——_ 


295 
Soudan, Western, ti. 386; ili. 
races of, iii, 296-303; pol 
constitution of, ii, 303- de re 
ligion of, iii, 406 : dress of, "i 
307; dwellings of, tii, 308. 3 
weapons of, lil, 30g; art and 
dustries of, iit. s09-3e 
Sowek, village of, 1. : 
1 hg ees 
in Australia, i. 352-354; of Malay. 
i. 417; of North Americans, 0. 4) 
373 of Central and South Amer 
cins, 1. 60; of © ii, BS, 
of Arctic races, il. 113, “angi tt 
ancient civilised America, li. 17}: 
en, i. 271; of Hottento® 


of B 

il, 286 ; of negroes, i 345: ' 
sais, if 427. 430; of Bechuan 
; Of Somalis, il. i. 486 | 


INDEX 


Tuaregs ; iii. 269; of the Soudan, 
iii. 309; of Central Asia, il. 327; 
of India, ii. 374; of Further 
India, iii. 417; of hill tribes of 
Southern sia, in. 434; of Japan, 
lil. 481 

Sphinx, the, in. 158 

Spirit worship, 3}. 54; in Oceania, 
326; in <ustralia, i. 387; of 
Malays and Negritos, 1. 469-474 ; 
in Africa, 11. 352, 358 

State, the, development of, i. 7, 129- 
132; character of primitive, 1. 
132; power of the chief, i. 133; 
legal systems, i. 134; wars, 1. 134- 
136; character of, 1. 136-140; in 
Oceania, i. 280-300; in Australia, 
i. 376-378; among Malays, i. 
442-452; in Madagascar, 1. 464- 
467; in America, li. 130-143; In 


ancient civilised America, il. 166, ' 


197-203 ; among Arctic races, 1i. 
226; among Bushmen, ul. 275; 
among Hottentots, il. 294 ; among 


Sukus, the, 1. 302, 407, 494. 

Sulu Islands, the, i. 398-400, 407, 
oa 417, 419, 437. 439-449, 471, 
405 

Sumatra, i. 391-401; dress in, 1. 
406-413; Weapons IN, 1. 413-417; 
houses in, 1. 420-427; agriculture 
in, 1. 427; cattle-breeding in, 1. 
427; food in, 1. 433; Industries 
in, 1. $34-436; marriage in, 1. 
437; the state in, 1. 442-446; 
religion in, 1. 468-486 

Sun-worship, 1. 49, 51, 58; of 
Malays, 1. 478; in America, 0. 
I44, 147, 154; in Arctic Furope 
and Asia, il. 227; in Africa, il. 
277, 353; in Asia, ill. 510 

Sundo Islands, the, ill. 440 

Sus, people of, ii. 242 

Suyas, the, ll. 50, 77 

Swahelis, the, 11. 380, 403, 413, 517, 
520, 532, 533; lik 15 

Swans or Suanetians, the, ii. 
545 


535- 


negroes, ll. 334-343; among the Swazis, the, ii. 420 


Zulus, ii. 436-446; among the 
Hereros, ii. 478; among. the 


| 


Sweden, influence of, on Finns, i. 
556 


Gallas, Masai, etc., ii. 488-494 ;' Swords of Peruvians, ii. 174; in the 


among the East African negroes, 
ll. 510-512; among the Zambesi 
and Lunda peoples, ii. 542, 547, 
558-562; among the Waganda, 
in. r2-16; on the Upper and 
Middle Nile, il. 42; in Interior 
Africa, iil. 93; in West Africa, iii. 
124-129; among the Arabs, ill. 
221; in Abyssinia, iil. 236 ; among 
the Berbers, iil, 253; among 
Tibboos, 111. 264; in Bornu, iii. 
290-295 ; in the Soudan, ili. 305- 
307 ; in Central Asia, lil. 345-349 ; 
in Tibet, tii. 354; in India, iii. 
388-394; in Persia, il. 403; In 
Further India, iil. 424-430; in 
hill tribes of Southern Asia, iii. 
436; in Japan and Korea, iii. 
492; in China, Iii. 500-508; in 
the Caucasus, ill. 543-545 ; among 
the Turks, iil. 552 

Steppes, ii. 166, 168, 171-179 

Stiengs, the, iii. 410, 412, 516 

Stone Age in Asia, i. 218 ; ii. 216; 
lil, 156, 437; in Africa, ii. 251, 
261, 387-389 ; ili. 156 

Stone implements in Oceania, i. 204, 
230; in australia, i. 352; in 
America, ii. 36-38, 59, 65, 81, 
88 ; in ancient civilised America, 
li, 182, 193; of Eskimo, ii. 113; 


Soudan, ii. 305, 309; in Tibet, 
lil, 352; in South Asia, il. 434; 
of Ainos, ili. 450; of Japan, ii. 
481 

Syphax, tomb of, ili. 243 

Syrians, the, it. 183, 537 

Szchuan, ili. 439 

Szeklers, the, il. 553 


Taboo (fapu tambu), 1. 284-288, 451 

Tabora, il. 483, 517, 519, 531, 535 

Tagals, the, i. 148, 171, 216, 394- 
408, 420, 426, 431, 432, 441, 
443, 448, 451, 476 

Tagha or Toghawa tribe, the, i. 266 

Tahanis, the, li. 51 

Tahiti, religion of, 1. 48, 51, 304- 
307, 311, 314, 321, 328-330; 
society and family life of, i. 121, 
270-277 ; connection of, with Pau- 
motu, 1. 163 ; navigation of, 1. 166; 
migratory traditions of, 1. 175-177 ; 
characteristics and culture of, 1. 
188, 190, 192; dress of, 1. 195, 
197, 201; weapons and imple- 
ments of, 1. 
furniture in, 1. 266; secret society 
of, 1. 281 ; taboo, i. 287; position 
of king in, i. 291, 292; war in, 1. 
293; absence of cannibalism, 1. 
298 ; infanticide in, 1. 299 


of Arctic races, ii. 216; in Africa, . Tahoys, the, iii. 417 
ii. 261, 387-3809, iii. 156, 169; in| ‘* Tahuantinsuyu,”’ il. 201 


Asia, i. 156, 437, 446 


| 


Taintias, the, ii. 363 


Stone monuments in Oceania, i. 159;  Tajiks, the, iii. 394, 396, 397, 403 
in America, ii. 189-194 ; in North | Takhtadjis (Tchepnis), the, iii. 179 
Africa, iii. 243; in Siberia, iii. : Taknes, the, iii. 240 


325; in India, iil. 363; in Cam- 
bodia, iil. 367 
Stone worship, i. 45; in Oceania, i. 


Tama, ili. 290 
Tamuls, the, 1. 217; iil. 
366, 371, 386-390 


358, 363. 


307 ; In America, ii. 152 ; remains | Tane, i. 51, 305, 310, 314, 319 


of, in Islam faith, iti. 196 
Suabians, the, iii. 565 
Sadra caste, the, iii. 358, 360, 362, 
388 
Sugurtis, the, iii. 284 


Tanganyika, Lake, 1). 302, 330, 423. 
460-463, 483, 504, 520, 550; Hil. 
62 

Tangaroa, 1. 172, 191, 297. 299, 
3O5-31T, 315, 399 


207, 212-214, 252;' 
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Tangutes or Si-fan, the, iii. 313, 317, 
319, 323, 326, 336, 344, 347, 352. 
354, 43! 

Tangwanes, the, iii. 129 

Tankas, the, ill. 431, 453 

Tanning in America, li. 41, 83; 
among Arctic races, il. 220; in 
Africa, ll. 289-290, 391, 551; iii. 
37, 251; 1n Central Asia, ili. 339, 
353; In India, 383 

Tapa, i. 71, 79, 97, 201%, 224, 239, 
243, 246, 256, 436 

Tapuya or Ges races, il. 50, 77 

Taranches, the, i. 171, 173 

Tarim, people of, 1. 317, 339, 342, 
405 

Tarrangolle, i. 498 

Tartars, the, ili. 316, 336-338, 343, 
346-349, 552, 567 

Tasco, mines of, ii. 185 

Tasmanians, the, 1. 380-383 

Tattooing, i. 102; in Polynesia and 
Micronesia, i. 195-197; in Mela- 
nesia, 1. 225; 1n Australia, 1. 351, 
379; of Malays, i. 409-411; of 
North American Indians, 1. 3X ; 
of Indians of Central and South 
America, il. 52; of Patagonians, it. 
80; of North-West American 
Indians, ii. 93; of Eskimos, ii. 
111; in Peru and among the 
Mayas, ii. 172; of Arctic races, I. 
218; of Hottentots, 1. 286; of 
African dwarfs, ti. 307; of Negroes, 
li. 393, 394; Of Basutos, li. 427; 
of Manganja, il. 507; of East 
Africans, ii. 525; in Lunda, ti. 555 ; 
of Wavira, iii. 62; of Baluba, 111. 
63; in Central Africa, iil. 66-68 ; 
in West Africa, iii. 108 ; of Arabs, 
lili. 204; of Sahara races, ill. 265 ; 


of the Soudan races, ill. 276; of 
peoples of India, i. 373; in 
Further India, iii. 417; of hill 


tribes of Southern Asia, iil. 434; 
of Ainos, tli. 450; of Japanese, 
ill. 480 

Tawahaki, 1. 319 

Tchi or Volta group of languages, 
ill, 141, 142 


_ Tchinbons, the, ti. 434 
| Tchins, the, iii. 434 


Tedas ; see Tibboos 

Tehuelches, the, ll. 17, 78-84, 124, 
158 

Teitathi, \. 262 

‘' Teke,"’ the, 11. 30r 

Teketsa language, li. 404 

Tekkes, the, Wl. 171, 172, 174, 319, 
329, 339 

Teleutes or Koumandinzes, the, 1. 
319 

Telugus, the, in. 358 

Tembos, the, ii. 23 

Tembus, the, il. 421, 447-450 

Temples, i. 45; in Oceania, 1. 325; 
Malay, i. 402; in America, i. 154, 
190-194; in Southern Asia, iil. 
367-369, 411, 414, 421, 463, 484, 
512, 522, §25, §27 

Tenochtitlan, i 28; ti. 161-163, 184, 
194, 201 

Tensahs, the, ll. 131 

Teocalli, ii. 48 


ey reli. 


et ey iil, 510, “ty. §23-530 
Tibet, Little, people of ; see Baltis 
Tibetieh, the, iii, rg 
Tien-Tiens, the, ll. 134 
Tigré, iii. 186, 194, 229, 237 
Tikki-Tikkis, the, ii. 300 
Timbuctoo, il. 270 
Time, mode of reckoning, i, 69 ; in | 

Polynesia, i. 193; of Melanesians, 

I. 223; of Malays, i. goo; 

Madagascar, 1. 458; in America, 


in | 


li. 19; of Arctic races, ii, 273; in| 


Australia, it 343; in Abyssinia, 


lll. 234 
Timenes, the, iii, 128, 145 
Timer, i, 214, 3917, 392. 394, 400, 


423» 433) 434. 438, 470 
Timorlaut, i. 394, 999, 410, 428, 


439 449, 449. 450, 451, 476, 478 | 


Tinas, the, ii. 226 

Tinguians, i. 397, 414, 428, 44o 
‘Tinne, lil, 141 

Tinnehs, the, or Athabaseas, ii. 


28, 31. 34. 35. 38. 43, 45, 108, 


I 4 : 


1a6, 631, 135. 144, 149. 151, 153, 


158 
Titicaca Lake, ii. 163-165, 187 
Tlacopan, ii. 202 
Tiascaltecs, the, li, 30 
Tlascala, ii 
201 
Tobacco smoking in Oceania, i 
259; in Australia, i, 362; among 
Malays, i, 432; in Madagascar, 
i, 461; in America, ii, 8, 45, 76, 


. 161, C745 168, ros, rm99, 


7 | 
4 
- h 


i.  . as 


i, i. 266 : family customs in, i, 
273, 279; class divisions in, 1, 
280; property laws in, 1. 284 ; ; 
taboo in, i. 285; = in, 
. 298; religion in, 1. 304, 399, 
ZIT, 316-330; see alse Friendly 
Islands 

-Tongas, the, of Gasaland, ii, 505 

Tongatabu, i. 163, 199, 214, 253. 
254 

Tonicas, the, 1. 29 

Tonking, people of, iii. 
413, 416, 421-426 

Torode (plur. Torobe), the, tii, 298 

Totems, 1. §0, 67, 124; in Oceania, 
i, 304; in Australia, i. 367; of 
the Malays, i. 452; in America, 
il. 125, 131, 134; in Africa, ii. 
479; in West Africa, iii. 129 

Totonaks, the, ti. 173 

‘Towns, tendency to form, i. 112; 
causes which determine the posi- 
tion and nature of, i. 112; decay 
of, i, 113; in Africa, i: 40! ; 
Arab, iii. 207; Abyssinian, iii, 
225; Gerber, i. 248-250 ; Tuareg, 
ik, 269 ; in the Soudan, ii. 281, 
30g; in Seger Asia, 
in India, 382 | in China, i. 
4710; in Japan, iil, 485 

Trarza, the, itl. 302 

Tree dwellings, i, 206, 11; of 
"9 & 1, 422; in Africa, ii. 400; 

iii. 76; in India, iii. hey 
Tree-worship, i, §9; in Oceania, i. 


407, 412, 


il, 3375 


325. 395 ; ‘dress of, i 325-327: 
weapons of, wi. gaz; cl 
breeding of, iii, 328-931; agricul 
ture of, iii. 331-333 | hunting. 
fishing, and food of, i. 333-335: 
dwellings of, iii. 335-337; fortit- 
cations and roads of, iii. 337-339: 
trade of, fii. 338-341; soce 
customs of, iii, 341-346; politr 
cal organisation of, uL 346-349: 
art of, il. 370 

Tuscaroras, the, i. 29, 135 

Tushilangs, the, il, 363. 393 


Ubangi, the, ti. 255 

Uddu, i. 503; Til. 17 

Uganda, 1. 28, 30, 64, 114. 13% 
256; U. 319, 326, 338, 953. 35% 
371%, 376, 400, 403, 502-504, 531) 
iii, 1-17, g4i see afeo Kiganda 
language and Waganda 

Ugjuliks, the, ii. 107 

Ugogo, i. tog; ii. 378, 518, §i9- 
see also Wagogo 

Upgrians, the, iii. 551, 554 

Uhha, ii. 504; ii, 4, 8, 1 

Uhiya, ii, 7 

Ujiji, ii, g2t, 360, 376, ybo, 51 
521, 531. 535 

Ukamba, ii. 522 

Ukerewe, ii 8, 17 

Ulad-Soliman, the, ti. 266 

Ulus, the, iil. 173 

ten ms iii. it, 49 

Um i. 
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uma, 1, 18 

wesi, ii. 378, 460, 516-521, 
iil, 3, 12, 17; See also 

yamwes! 


, li. 37%, 492, 502-505; ill. 
21; ill. 94; see also Kinyoro 
1age and Wanyoro 
onia, ll. 465 
kas or Crows, the, iil. 37 
ltaic races, ill. 149 
amas, the, ll. 254 
the, i. 321 
, li, 302, 304, 460; ili. 4, 17, 


a, li. 518 

ara, ll. §25 

l, MN. §20 

10, ll. 359, 518, 520 

, the, il. 316, 331, 348, 365, 
ll. 460, 504, 521; ill. 3, 6, 

8 
il. 503; ill. see also 

oga 

l. 503, 521; il. 3, 6 

na, il. 376, §20, 530 

nis, the, il. 137 

tecs, the, li. 29, 30, 49 

inja, the, il. 539 

» i. 521 

, il. 188, 190, 194, 196 


2, 33 


s, the, of Borneo, 1. 481 
caste, the, ill. 360, 362, 388 
iver, 1. 61, 164; ll. 70, 92 

s, the, in. 565 

, the, i. §10, 531 

| 241, 259, 305, 320, 330 
poems of the, 1. 365, 392, 
520, 522 

is, the, 1. 215, 217; Ml. 357, 


1e, and Vei language, 1). 406 ; 
13, 143-145 

ela, ll. 3. 7, 22, 49, 72 

z tribe, the, 1. 157 

rstem, 1. 125, 272, 277, 278, 


s, i. 112; in Oceania, 1. 262; 
ustralia, i. 358; of Malays, 
26; in Madagascar, 1. 459; 
menica, i. 47, 78, 96, 
ent America, NN. 162; 
ic races, li. 208 ; of Bushmen, 
75; of Hottentots, i. 288; 
‘yroes, ll. 398-402; of Kaffirs 
Bechuanas, ll. 430-432; of 
Africans, li. 488, 504, 508, 
of Zambes! and Lunda tribes, 
50-554, 557; In Unyoro and 
ict, 1. 4; on the Upper Nile, 
4; in Interior Africa, il. 74- 
in West Africa, 1. 112-114; 
kir, 1. 198; Abyssinian, i. 
| Marabout, ml. 244; Berber, 
48; of the Soudan, il. 308 ; 
ndia, in. 381; In Further 
2, Hi. 417; in Southern Asia, 
136; in China, in. 470; in 
n, lll. 485; in the Caucasus, 
44 

, the, ii. 211, 2143 Ml. 554 

x Tchi languages, ili. 141 

s, the, iil. 553, 554 


Vui, 1. 301, 302 
Vulvas, the, i. 158 


Wabari, the, i. 59 

Waboni, the, ii. 488, 494, 497, 525 

Wabuma, the, iti. 61 

Wabuye, the, ii. 303 

Wadai, the, ili. 266, 278, 281, 283, 
286-290, 293, 295, 297 

Waddas, the, ill. 45, 62 

Wadigo, the, il. §23 

Wadirigo, the, il. 519 

Wadoe, the, li. 519 

Wadumbo, m. 62 

Wafiomi, the. il. 529 

Wafipa, the, ll. 521 

Waganda, the, i. 106; li. 254, 257, 
318, 327, 352, 354, 359. 371, 387, 
407, 420, 502; il. 1-18, 34, 49; 
see also Uganda and Kiganda 
language 

Wagenya, the, iil. 
83, 90 

Wagueno, the, li. 525, 528 

Wagogo, the, i. go; il. 519, 520; 
see also Ugogo 

Wahehe, the, i. 460, 461 

Wahiya, the, nl. 7 

Wahuma, the, ii. 387, 392, 400, 
409, 414, 483, 485, 500-503 ; il. 
1-18, 24, 39, 48, 62, 86 

Wahumba, the, il. 500 

Waieo, stone terraces of, 1. 302 

Wailakkis, the, 11. 36 

Waitos, the, ili. 235 

Waituhi, 1. 166 

Waiyau, the, 11. 462 

Wajus of Celebes, 1. 395 

Wakamba, the, ll. 352, 354, 378, 
384, 394, 497, 519, 522-525 

Wakami, the, ll. 519 

Wakara, the, i. 6 

Wakashans ; see Nootkas 

Wakea, i. 315 

Wakerewe, the, lil. § 

Wakhanis, the, iil. 387, 394, 404 

Wakia, the, iil. 47 

Wakikuyu, the, 11. 380 

Wakilindi, the, 11. 526 

Wakimbu, the, 11. 519 

Wakinga, the, il. 513 

Wakonjo, the, ii. 62 

Wakore tribe, the, ui. 298 

Wakua, the, il. 520 

Wakuafi or Mbarawui, the, ii. 407, 
494-500, 528 

Wakussu, the, Il. §33; ill. 47, 63 

Walangulo, the, ll. 525, 529 

Walegga, the, 1. 62 

Walesse, the, il. 304; il. 62 

Wall, Great, of China, ii. 322, 338 

Walrus-hunting, ln. 114 

Walungu, the, il. 351, 461 

Wamashonde, the, il. 462 

Wambilikomo, the, li. 302 

Wambuba, the, il. 304, 398; lil. 
47, 62 

Wambugu, the, li. 526 

Wambugwe, the, ll. 530 

Wambundu, the, il. §9 

Wambutti, the, ii. 308 

Wameru, the, ii. 528 

Wampums, li. 32, 135 

Wanmrima, the, ii. 378, 533 


33, 70, 71, 82, 


Wandorobbo, the, 11. 488, 492, 494, 
500, 528 

Wanege, the, li. 530 

Wangoni ; see Watuta 

Wangwana, the, ll. 532, 535 

Wanika, the, ii. 522 

Wanyambo, the, lil. 17, 18 

Wanyamwesi, the, 11. 321, 377, 378. 
407, 460, 463, 510, 517, 5I9- 
§21, §35; see also Unyamwesi 

Wanyanga, lil. 264 

Wanyassa ; see Manganja 

Wanyaturu, the, il 520, 530; iil. 
3, 6 

Wanyoro, the, ll. 352, 354, 391, 
407; lil. 2-17, 20, 32, 48; see 
also Kinyoro language and Unyoro 

Wapare, the, ll. 528 

Wapisianas, the, il. 66, 128 

Wapoka, the, il. 504 

Wapokomo, the, iL. 
493: 497, 522, 525 

War, i. 130-136; in ancient America, 
1, 200-203; in Oceania, 1. 293- 
297; in Australia, 1. 347; of 
Malays, 1. 447; in Madagascar, 1. 
450, 487; of the Eskimo, il. 107; 
in America, li. 136-139; among 
negroes, li. 344; among the 
Zulus, il. 439-444; among Her- 
eros, li. 473; Of Gallas, li. 492; 
among the Waganda, iil. 9g; in 
India, iii. 376 

Warasura, the, ili. 10 

Wardais ; see Bararettas 

Warongo, the, i. 6 

Warori, the, ii. 460 

Warundi, the, li. 302, 304; ill. 3; 
see also Urundi 

Was, the, lil. 434 

Wasagara, the, il. 350, 518-520 

Wasambara or Washambé, the, ii. 
525, 626, 528 

Wasamboni, in. 18 

Wasanya, the, il. 497, 525 

Wasaramo, the, il. 378, 518 

Waseguha, the, li. 518-520 

Waseguyu, the, i. §29 

Washashi, the, il. 3, 17 

Washimba ; see Hereros 

Wasoga, the, lil. 17, 210 

Wassandowi, the, 1. §30 

Wassanieh, the, ll. 494 

Wassili, ni. 283 

Wassongora, the, ill. 75 

Wataveta, the, li. 528 

Wateita, the, il. 489 

Water, worship of, in Oceania, 1. 
307; In America, ll. 145; among 
negroes, ll. 353 

Waterboer, Niklaas, ii. 296 

Watis, the, i. ri 

‘¢Watua,” the (dwarf race), ii. 308 

Watua, the, ll. 497 

Watudimu, the, li. 532 

Watusi, the, ii. 504, 521; li. 2, 62 

Watuta or Wangoni, the, i. 387, 
459-462, 483, 510, S21 

‘*'Watwa"’’ (dwarf race), i. 
3OI, 302, 304 

Wavira, iii. 18, 46-48, 62, 69, 70, 
89 

Wavitu, li. 502; il. 24, 48 

Wavumba, the, ii. 460; iii. 62 


352, 355, 356, 


299, 
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cnanl fares, 3. ¥x7- YOR: of 
wegrians. bs 44s 444; Of Kafhirs, 
Ashes, and ferhiuwanas, . 427- 
42 6A the Hever. i. 47-473; 
A Osaiins and kasclred tr.tes, is. 
406. A Wahumna, uu. sog: of 
Manyanja, 31. 907; (A East 
Afrvan tribes, tt. $22, §26; on 
the Zamboni, 0. 536, $545 0f 
Ovamte, uw. $4; A Makalaka, 
yb. $455 Of Hesyoye, ni. cgg5 of 


fesrete:, 1. $44; of Batoka, i. , 


§§i; ff Pxashiiskiaicsnpes, i. <2 


A Lunda tribes, 0. 556; of Wag. 


ands and Wanyoro, ni. 8; of 
Wasanibeons, ii. 185 of the Upper 
Atel Makdle Male, in. 30-34; in 


Iriterion Africa, i. 44. 47, 49, §6, | 


69°93, 7875; In West Africa, 
Wi. bey, 133,135: Of Kedjas, iii. 


Wertuas Se. wer yet, a 38 

Wggara .:. 223 

Wiistsavas the 2 52K 

Wace the. =. 455 

Womer. among natsral races < 115- 
Izc; poatcea of. =m Oceana. ~ 
273° ww <Acstraca, t y2: 
Tasmana.i. 322; amoarg Ma-ars. 
5. £§%-442; wi SMadagawar + 
453. anmwa.g Esacmo c 15; i= 
Anmvrica, s:. 122130: im anment 
Per: are Messen, uw Ig7; amneng 
Art, faces, ww 225: among 
Bashmen, 3. 275; among o-gres. 
3. 332; ameng Raftrs, Zoszs. 
ane Bechuanas, ti 434-436: 
among Hereres. 0. $47: among 
(sa.cas and kindred uites. i. 492. 
$43; among Mangaria, il. sur: 
among the Zamtesi tribes, t. 542, 
$44: among the Lunda tniles, i: 
337; in Uganda, ui 16; on the 
L pper Nile, ui. 40-42; 1n Interice 
Africa, iii. 56, 65, g2; in West 
Africa, in. 123, 127; in ancient 
FegvyA. 13.158; in Nubia, ni 192; 
in Arabia, lil. 235; In Alsyssinia, 
ii. 229; among Berters, i. 252; 
in the Sahara, ii. 262, 268, 269: 
in the Svudan, ii. 293. 305, 3060: 


in Central Asia, i. 341, 354; in, 


India, 3. 386; in Further India, 
Il. $24; among hill tribes of 
Southern Asia, iii. 436; among 
Ainos, mi. 452; in Eastern Asia, 
Nl. 495; Of the Caucasus, ili. 535. 
537 

itommera of wumera, i. 352 


188, of nomad Arats, i. 205; Woolwas, the, ii. 134 


of Abyssinians, ui 224; of Sahara 


tribes, un. 265; of Soudan tribes, | 


Wt, 245, 2hy, 249, 309; of 


Mongols and ‘Durkie races, ti: 


327; Of Tthetans, wi. 352; of 
races Of India, in. 373-376; of 
Further India, ot. 497: of hill 


| 
| 


tribes of Southern Asia, ni. 4343, 


of Ninos, Wi. 460; of Japanese, 
nn. 485; of Caucasians, ii. 541 

Wends or Sorts, the, iti, 569 

Wenias, the, ii, 61 

West Indies, the, ii. 66, 193 

Whistling language, i. 37 

Whydah, ii. 351; iii. 128, 140 

Wichwesi, ii. 503; iii. 2 

Wigwams, ii. 45 

Winnebagoes, the, ii. 29, 146, 150 

Wintuns, the, ii, 8, 15, 24, 34, 41, 
43, 45, 124, 326, 134, 139, 156 

Witboi, Hendrik, is. 297 

Witchernft in Africa, ii. 367, 371, 
480 

Witch-doctors, {. 67, 444; ii. gr, 
960, 363-372; sce also Magicians, 
Priests, and Shamans 

Witch-imaidens, ii. 366 


Writing, 1, 33, 37. 68; of Austratians, 
l. 343; Of Melanesians, i. 223; 
of Malays, 1. go01; of Americans, 
HN. 21: of ancient civilised Ameri- 
cans, 1. 164, 169; of negroes, ii. 


40; in Babylon and Egypt, iii. ; 
156, 161, 164; of Mongols, iii. | 


318; in Thibet, it. 322; in Japan, 
Mi, 4.43 
Wyandotes, the, ii. 29, 130 


Xincas, the, ti. 49 


Yadeyas, the, iil. 523 

Yakoba or HKautshi, kingdom of, iii. 
304-307 

Yakouts, the, i. 207-213 ; 218-231; 
lil. 567 

Yaghans, the, ti. 87-91 

Yakomushes, 1). gt 

Yambo, tt. 21 

Yanbaris, or Nyambaras, the, iil. 26, 


33 
Yankows, the, ii. 72 
Vaourts, il. 336 
Yaos, the; see Wayao 
Yap, Island of, i. 163, 165, 195, 
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Yacuces. te oo 255 
Yerd., o. 31212 
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Yukabires. the. :.. 205-215 224-22 
Yules. the. :. 34 
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Wunnan, iL 408. 450-434. 435. 45! 


459 
Wuraks, the, iL 21g. 212. 223 
Yuromres, u 14 
Yurucares, the, uv. 51 


Zambesi and tribes of.: 241 2: 
Ul. 370. 375. 378. 367. 362 36 
$04, $05. 421. 423. 428. 43: 
$54, 457, $58. 461. 505-511, 37 
554 

Zambukis, the, 1. 298 

fandeh ; see Azandch 

Zandis, the, lil. 431 

Zanzibar, L 143. 125, g61; UU. 30. 
378. 384, 484. 496. 512. 521 
530-532: it. 15 

Zaparos, the, u. 51 

Zapotecs, the, tl. 156, 183. 18%, 162, 
196 

Zeila, u. 492 

Leriba system, il. 214 

Ziranians, the, i. 214. 226 

Zizi, the, il. 449 

Zoghawas, the, iil. 266, 278, 288 

Zoques, the. il. 49 

Zoroaster, iil. 519 

‘* Zulu apes,” 1. 3.41, 460, §17 

Zulus, the, 1. 247, 260, 315, 37% 
420, 543; clothing of, ii. 348. 
393. 426; religion of, ii. 353. 35° 
358, 366; funerals of, u. 373: 
dwellings of, 11. goo, 431; language 
of, ii. 403; animals of, il. 414; 
physical and mental characteristics 
of, ii. 423-425. 468; weapons of, 
il. 427-429 ; industries of, il. 430: 
family life of, ii. 434-436; political 
constitution of, ii. 436-438; the 
army Of, ii. 439-444; jurisprudence 
of, il. 444-446; history of, il. 450 
452; comparison of, with Mat- 
bele, ii. 456; branches of, i. 457 
463 ; raids of, ll. 505 


. Zuhis, the, i. 17, 19, 22, 45. 144 
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MAPS 


, Civilisations of, map showing, 11. 337; races Of, 
1ap showing, il. 337 
nd Europe, races of, map of, iil. frontispiece 


Asiatic and European civilisation, map of, 111. frontispiece 
Australasia, map of races of, 1, 145 
Oceania, map of races of, i. 145 


COLOURED PLATES 


can-Indians, ornaments of, 1. 65; weapons of, 
65; utensils of, 1. 65 

lities, American, 11. 145 

uian family-party from New South Wales, 1. 294 


rarrior and wife, li. 30 
man or Bushman family, a, i. frontispiece 
list temple at Kioto (Japan), iii. 484 


me of Northern Races, ii. 97 
girl, iti. 2 


ian wall-paintings in a tomb at Thebes, ili. 162 
ean Races, Types of, iii. 564 


ite farm in Luzon, i. 393 

ments, East African, ii. 533; North West African, 
. 481; of Northern races, il. 97 

1 household, East Brazil, ii. frontispiece 

1 weapons and accoutrements, ii. 392 


mn in North Loango (West Africa), ii. 289 


‘fabrics and weapons, i. 427 

esia, weapons and utensils from, i. 232 
nesia, weapons and utensils from, i. 232 
olian fabrics and ornaments, iii. 326 


Nubian warrior, ill. 214 
Nyam-Nyam warriors, iii. 55 


Ornaments, South African, ii. 427 


Persian weapons and accoutrements, lil. 392 
Picture-writing, Indian, i). 241 

Polynesian tapa, pattern of, i. 195 

Polynesian weapons and costume, i, 155 

Pottery, old, from America, ni. 49 

Productions of North African art industry, iii. 264 


Sioux, war dance of, li. 193 
Sowek: a pile-village on North coast of New Guinea, 


l. 344 


Turkish fabrics and ornaments, 11. 326 
Types of North and East European races, lil. 564 


Utensils, South African, il. 427 
Vessels of Northern Races, i. 97 


Waganda boy, In. 2 
Weapons, East African, li. 533; North-West African, 
u. 481 
Weapons and other articles from South-West Africa, 
ill. TOO 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE TEXT 


t negress with lip-plug, li. 334 

negroes of Lagos, brass staff made by, ili. 117 
inia, great seal of, iii. 237 

inian (South) girl, iii. 239; church furniture, iii. 
27; modern art, specimens of, iii. 232; shield 
rade of the hide of the Kaffir-ox, iii. 225; straw- 
laiting, lii. 230 

with carved helve, probably from Hervey Group 


or Paumotu Islands, i. 208; copper, from Wama- 
rangu (?), il. 387; from Oceania (?), or old 
Japanese (?), 11. 62 

Adzes, carved, as carried by chiefs of Hervey Islands, 
i. 102 

African bows, chief types of, ii. 253; Weapons: spears, 
lances, battle-axes, throwing-clubs, ii. 234 ; 
weapons : breastplate, shield, war-trumpet, 11, 234 
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Armour from Baghirmi and Bornu, tii, 29 

Arrow-head, bone, 1. 211; from New Guinea, Torres 
Straits, i. 355 

Arrow-heads, from Solomon Islands, i. 233; 
chert, from Yucatan, ii. 175 

Arrows of North-West American Indians, ii. 92 

Article employed in Melanesian rites for holding objects 

of use in magic, 1. 323 

Articles belonging to Dyak head-hunters, i. 135 

Ashantee drinking-cup of human skulls, i, 128 

Ashira village, ii. 403 

Assam, spears from, iii, 435; swords from, iil, 435 

Australian bags of woven grass, 1 363; ‘‘ bull 
roarers, i, 38g; magic sticks, i. 379; shields, 
1. 385 

Axe, ea ee 1, 208; ornamental, from Manganja 
country, (7) Wayao make, 1 g6r; steel, of 
European make with old bone handle, from New 
éealand, 1. 18; of turtle bone, label pasted on, 
in writing of time of Capt. Cook, describes it as 
from Friendly Iskinds, i, 92 

Axes, from the D’Entrecastenux Islands, i. 182; from 
the Zambesi, ii. 540; obsidian, from Easter 
Island, i. 207+ of stone or horse-shoe iron, from 
Queensland, ji. 357 

Azandeh, harps, iii. 87 

Azandeh or Nyam-Nyam harp-player, ii. 323 ; woman, 
i. 94; shield, i. 105; dense, or witch-doctor, ii. 


ancient 


ot 
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Basket from Celebes, = "424; of Dyak head-hunter. 
with half a skull hanging to it, i 448; fade 18 
three pieces, il, tro; from Ungubu, ii. 513 

Basonge axes, li. 540; chief's axes, Ui. 247 

Basongomino double cup, ili. 85 

Bassange knives, iii. 64 

Bassimalunga knives, ii. 64; shield, 77 

Basuto chief Secocoeni and his court, i 132; chief am 
girl, ti. 424; Christian girl, ii. 423 

Batack of Sumatra, a, i. 395 

Bataki knives, iil, 73 

Battacks, magic staves of the, L 4o3 

Hattak hoes from Sumatra, . 429 

Bawenda children belonging to mission-school, i. 98 

Beads, strings of ; worn as ornaments in ancient Per. 
ii. 174 

Beaters of Aaai/a wood, Hawaii, i. 242 | 

Bechuana girl, Bella, servant to Holub, ii. 316; mek 
lace of beads and polished teeth, ii. 428 ; smufl- 
boxes, il, 435 ; spoons, ii. 474; town of Shoshong, 
ii. 434; Women’s apron, trimmed with beads, 
399; wooden vessels and spoons, li. 412 

Bechuanas, sheath worn by, ti. 425 "a ¢. 

Bedouin, a, iii. 191; of the Arabian desert, iii. 181 

Beer-cups, brass, from Old Calabar, ii. 113 

Beer-filters from Kordofan, til, 210 . 

Benatuasamba stools, iii. 67 ; cups of carved wood, |) 
Bs 

Beneki, fetish, i, 83; knives, ili, 73; knives, inlaid 
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shuj in Cutch, shield and cuirass from, iii. 377 
silly Bull and Emma Dugal, natives of South Australia, 
i. 
low guns, Brazilian, ti. 61 ; arrows and quiver from 
Borneo, 1. 414; small quiver and spears of Kalayan 
Dyaks of South Borneo, 1. 415 
oat of the Hermit Islands, 1. 163; of Niue, Savage 
Islands, i. 163; of Mortlock Islands, i. 162; of 
the Luzon Tagals, 1. 169 
loat-coffin from Timor-Laut, i. 63 
lody-tattooing, West African, i. 104 
ione comb from New Zealand, i. 203 
oomerangs and boomerang-shaped clubs, i. 356 
or chief, ii. 40 
otocudo, a, li. 1§ ; Woman with lip and ear-disks, il. 


49 

ottle with battle scenes; ancient Peruvian, li. 199; 
for antimony with leather ornament, from Bida, 
li. 276 

ow : from Sulu, of Asiatic origin, i. 414 ; from Solomon 
Islands, 1. 233; arrows and quiver from Poggi, 1. 
415; and arrow from Fnendly Islands, i. 211 

ows of North-West American Indians, li. 92; and 
arrows of the Negritos in Luzon, 1. 413; from 
North-West New Guinea, i. 233 

irahminic instruments of sacrifice and worship, ill. 516 

irass pipe of the Battaks, 1. 424 

wazier and rice-pot from Java, i. 424 

irazilian implements for pulverizing and inhaling seeds 
of parica tree, ll. 74 

'rread-fruit tree, 1. 156 

ireastplate of shell with sling of human hair, i. 199 

tuddha, bronze statuette of, 111. 366 

tuddhist bell, ili. 523 ; domestic altar from Japan, iii. 
525 

lurmah, swords from, lil. 435 

bushboy, a., ll. 267 

lushman, a., il. 261, 276; amulet, set with Cypraea 
Shells, 11. 268; arrows, il. 269, 273; bows, ii. 
270; dancing rattle, ii. 274; designs, slightly 
incised in hard stone, il. 272; weapons, arrows, 
quiver of aloe bark and leather, ii. 269; women 
with kaross, amulet, and ornaments, ii. 263; 
wooden vessel, ti. 287 

lushman's gora, quill of, iil. 273; poisoned knife with 
poisonous juice dried on, il. 271; rain charm or 
bull-roarer, ii. 275 

lushmen, tl. 242; of Cape Colony, ti. 263; caves of, 
i. 107 

lushwoman, 2., il. 266, 277 


‘adi of Khartoum, a., iii. 202 

‘adiceos, Indians, Caique with son and two wives, ii. 
79 

‘airene Scribe, a, iil. 187 

‘alabash-carrier of coco-nut fibre, Hawaii, i. 242 

‘alabashes with pattern burnt in, stoppered with Conus 
shells, Hawaii, i. 242 

alinga, of Luzon, in the Philippines, a, i. 
woman of Luzon, 1. 406 

althrop, used by forest dwellers in Ituri region of 
Upper Congo against dwarfs, ii. 304 

amayura bottle made of gourd, ii. 67 

‘ap made of a palm-spathe, from Brazil, i. 97 

‘aravan bell from Kordofan, iii. 173; crier’s bell: 
Wakamba, ii. 378 

‘araya, a young, ii. so; in war finery, ii. 54; village, 
li. 137 

‘aribs (West Indies), stone axes of, ii. 65 

‘arved work, Indian, from North-West America, ii. 97 ; 
post from New Zealand, i. 310; and pointed 
rafters from common halls (daés), in Ruk, i. 265 ; 
wooden st7z4 box from Deli, East Sumatra, i. 434 ; 
gourd used for betel box from Trobriand Islands, 
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399 ; 


i. 249; bamboo box from Western New Guinea, 


1. 250; cocoa-nut from New Guinea, i. 222; 
dance shield from East New Guinea, i. 235; 
shield from Hatzfeld Harbour, i. 236; spatulas 


for betel lime from Eastern New Guinea, i. 241 ; 
wooden plaques, used as stamps, from the Fiji 
Islands, i. 183; boat from New Zealand, i. 175. 

Carving in dark stone, North-West America, ii. 151 

Carvings in greenstone and wood; ancient Mexican, 
li. 183 

Cashmere, bronze jug from, ili. 385 

Cemetery and sacred tree in Mbinda, 1. 60 

Cetewayo's wives, 439 

Ceylon, most important fruit trees of, Plantain, Coco- 
palm, Papau, iit. 379; outrigger boats in, iii. 384 

Chac-Mool, so-called statue of, 11. 195 

Champion's shield from Solor, i. 412 

Chains made of walrus-teeth from Aleutia, i. 75 

Charms made of human bone, bunches of hair, and 
turtle skull, from temple in the Admiralty Islands, 
1. 305 

Chenopodium quinoa, il. 5 

Chica antiquities, so-called, from Columbia, ii. 189 

Chichen-Itza, so-called castle of, i. ~B5 

Chief-dignitary of Nias, i. 450 

Chief of Tae in the Mortlocks, i. 28 

Chief's wife of Puapua, Samoa, i. 20 

Child-mummy on the bier used for buria® from Torres 
Straits, 1. 327 

Chinese, a young, ili. 453; articles of use and luxury, 
lil. 471; compass, after European model, tli. 443; 
hubble-bubble, ii. 469; junk, lili. 440; mandarin 
of Canton, ill. 465; weapons, iil. 482; woman 
with contracted feet and child, i. 466 

Chisel and shell augur from New Britain, i. 251 

Chukchis, drawings on bone of, ii. 103; huts of coast, 
ii, 123 

Cingalese wooden masks used in worship, ili. 517 

Cliff dwellings in Colorado, il. 46 

Clubs, carved, from Lunda, i. 72; Indian from 
Demerara, li. 56; Indian from Brazil, ii. 59; 
wooden, from Brazil, 11. 56; paddle-shaped from 
Fiji (?), 1. 102 

Coco-palm leaf, as a token of peace, from Venus Hook 
in New Guinea, 1. 291 

Coco palms, i. 205 

Coerunas’ stone axe, li. 62 

Comb from Timor, 1. 424 

Combs, tortoise-shell ; from Pelew, i. ros ; from Tonga, 
1. 203 

Conibo tubes for inhaling snuff, ii. 75 

Coptic merchant in Cairo, ni. 187 

Counting-stone from district of ancient Canaris in 
Ecuador, ii. 167 

Cow-bells from Sumatra, 1. 424 

Cradle, Brazilian Indian, 1). 127 

Cuirass mode of wood, Thlinkeet (?), ii. 93 

Cuttle-fish baits from Society Islands, i. 255 


Dagger from Kano worn on the arm, iil. 269; in 
sheath and throwing club from Darfour, ili. 289 ; 
iron, from North-West America, ii. 37; from 
Borneo, i. 419; of Cassowary bone from North- 
West New Guinea, 1. 234; for attaching to upper 
arm, from Lagos, i. 102 

Dagger and baler from Hawaii, 1. 212 

Dagger-knives from Bihé, ii. 343 

Dakhel, man of, 242 

Dakota, a, ii. 33; Dakota chief, i. 133 ; Dakota skin- 
cloak, 11. 30 

Damara grave, a, li. 467 

Dancing-staff with rings from North-West America, 

ii, 22 
Dancing stilts from the Marquesas, 1. 192 
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Wrest Greenland, ii, 110; ‘women. of Labrador, i 
105 ; bone arrows and spokeshaves from copper 
mine River, ii. tt4:7 bow made of bones, i 6; 
camp in Greenland, nl. Si? 3 hammer, implements 
for making arrow heads, ice scraper, ji, 121; 
harpoon, harpoon head, instrument for polishing 
arrows, fish hook, ti, 113; hatchets, hammers, 
and mattocks of bone, ti, 120; Kayak, ii. 118; 
throwing-stick, 1. 63; western, utensils of, I. 115 

Etched design on a cocoa-nut, from Isabel Island in 
the Solomons, i. 223 

Eucalyptus forest in South Australia, i. 334 

Fan domestic idol, from West Africa, ii. 3st ; knives, 
iii, 197; knives from the Gaboon, ili. 64; rattle, 
iii, tog; warrior with crossbow, i. "EG: warrior 
with wife and child, iii. 99; weapons, iil. roy 

Fellah village, near Gueh, in Lower Egypt, ti. 157 

Fenced farm house in Imerira, Madagascar, 1. 460 

Fetish in Lunda, purpose unknown (?), to avert 
lightning, i. 42; of uncertain functions in Lunda, 
il. 353; (purport unknown) in Lunda, ii, 363; 
hut in Lunda, entrance to, i. 43 

Fezzan, a man of, ii. 243 

Figure, carved and painted, from Dahomey, 1. 85 

Fiji islander, i. 302; wartior in a wig, i. 225 

Fijian gentleman, i. 218; double-canoe, i. 8 ; 
217; warrior, i. 28g 

Fish-hooks, shell and bone, fram Oceania, i, 33; from 
Lake Albert, fil. 81 

Fishing-rods from North-West America, ji, 96 

Fishing-trimmer from the Solomon Islands, i, 252 

Fishing village on the secu yy i, 109 

Floats, sinkers, balers, and war-spears from New 
Caledonia, i. 252 | 


lady, 1. 
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Hand picket stone, ii. 484 

Harpoons from North-West America, ii, 95 

Harpy eagle, figure to represent, made by Bakairs, 
lu. £8 

Hat and shield from Mindanao in the Philippines. | 
412 

Hatchets from Marquesas and Society Islands, i. 20% 

Hawaiian wicker-work helmet, i. 212 

Head-cress like an eye-shade from New Guinea, i. 234 

(Sokoto) warrior, iii. 298 


Head-stool from Yap, i. 265 

Helmet of Bodinga 

Herero, a, wu. srs men, i. 475; chiefs, Kamahere? 
and Amadama, ii. 465; women, ii. 24g; baskets 
shoulder basket, and basket of plaited grass, «| 


459 ; buchu-box, ii. 473; grease pouch and hor. 
ii. 4tr; hoe and axe, ii. 476; leather sandals, @ 


466 milk-pail, bowl, funnel, and spoons, ii. 419, 
wea pre’ 


powder horn, ii. 468; weapons, ii. 346; 
and ornaments, ii. 471 

Hindoo merchants, tli. 372 

Hlambe-Kaffirs, Christian, b. 322 

Hoe, iron, from Kordofan, 1. of 

Hoes from Singapore, i, 428; from Sumatra, i. 

Hottentot chief, al Afrikaner and his wife, & 


House in Mubi, poaderrg of, ii. 400; of 
i. 459; in Sumatra, 1. 425; In the 


of Meoniwa in New Guinea, i. 
at Korido, New Guinea, i. 
, Sumatra, i, ret | 
_ Houssa (?) bow, n. ‘253; leath 


263 ; intenor of, 
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lova guitar and powder horn, 1. 457; drinking cups 
of bambvo used also for tobacco-boxes, 1. 463 

[luman bone in fork of branch: cannibal memento 
from Fiji, 1. 129; figure and medusa in walrus- 
ivory, from Tahiti(?), i. 82; figure of shells and 
hermit-crabs used as a temple ornament in New 
Ireland, i. 324; head dried and artificially shrunk. 
Macas Indians, Ecuador, it. 138 ; lower jaw set as 
arm-ring from New Guinea, 1. 297 


jol from the Gaboon, i. 
Niger, 1. 44 

jols from Hermit Island, 1. 46; supposed, represent- 
ing souls, from Ubudjwa, i. 46; carved in wood, 
from Situtaki, Hervey Group, i. 312; carved in 
wood, from Rurutu, Austral Group, i. 312; carved 
in wood from Rarotonga, Hervey Group, 1. 312; 
hsh-headed, from Easter Island, i. 50 

yorrote ancestral image, 468 ; chopping knife, i. 419; 
drum from Luzon, 1. 21; necklaces, i. 411; ring 
worn on upper arm when dancing, |. 411; spindle, 
l. 433; Spears and shields, 1. 420; tattooing, 1. 
410 

mplements, Central African, ii. 347 

ndian fakir, iil, §29; weapons, lll. 374. 375, 376 

ndiana, sepulchral urns from, i. 39 

nsignia of rank from Brazil, ii. 56; from Southern 
Congo territory, 1. 139 

renga arm-ring with sheath, i. 1ro2 

tuka shields from Middle Congo, iii. 61 

vory armlet from Kordofan, iil. 211 


356; wooden, from the 


ide battle-axes and hatchet, insignia of chiefs in New 
Caledonia, i. 184; 

agga warrior, ll. 527; sword furbishers, ii. 526; hut, 
goats in foreground, li. 529 

uaff, a, Wi. 297 

apanese, a tattooed, i. 480; girl, ill, 479; scholar, 
companion of the late Col. von Siebold, ili. 454; 
antique earrings and neck ornament, Hi. 438 ; 
antique bronze vases, ii. 488; agricultural im- 
plements, ili. 153; priest, ill. 521 ; table furniture, 
ill. 485; utensils, il. 483; weapons, ill. 482 

avanese buffalo-cart, i. 430 

avelins, Indian, from Brazil, ii. 55 

ur drum, i). 107; bow, arrows, and quiver, bound 
and ornamented with lizard skin, iil. 29; tribes, 
stone lip-plugs, necklaces, armlet, worn by, i. ror 

uri stool, spindle, and comb, ii. 73 


vabunda, a, ill. 134 

sachar, sword from, iii. 435 ; spear from, iii. 435 

vaffr daggers in the sheath, ii. 430; earthenware 
vessels, 11. 433; fire sticks, for producing fire by 
friction, i. 76; gourd bottle, ii. 416; hat woven 
of hair, ii. 326; implements, ii. 440; needle for 
extracting thorns, ii. 328; skimming- ladle, ii. 
388 ; snuff-boxes, of horn, of blood, clay, and 
webbing, ii. 389; spoons and scoops of carved 
wood, ti. 382; witch-doctor’s apparatus, li. 355; 
Zulu and Natal, wooden ear-plugs, il. 389; z2mdéa 
or musical instrument, ll. 327 

saffir's household goods, ii. 436 

saffrs, South African, tobacco-pipes and dakka-pipe, 
li. 386 

‘Kahile" or fly-flap, carried by the attendants of men 
of rank in Hawaii, i. 283 

samchadales, summer and winter dwellings of, ii. 224 

sha flute from Farther India, iii. 370 

shartoum dancing-girl, perhaps of Abyssinian origin, 
lil, 205 

shassia Hills, sword from, iii. 435 

<imbande Ganguellas, ii. 553 

sing Lunalilo of Hawaii, i. 285 


King Tom Will from district inland of Slave Coast, ii. 
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King’s stool of Xossa-wood, from Ashantee, ii. 
stool, cushions for seat of, ii. 341 

Kingsmill islander in full armour, 1. 137 

Kioway tribe, woman of, ii. 32 

Knife from the Philippines, i. 424 

Knives, common on Upper Congo, iil. 73; from: Middle 
Congo, ill. 73 

Korana chief, 11. 297 

Korean tobacco-pipes, iii. 469 

Koreans, ill. 456 

Kosa Kaffirs, ii. 390; counsellors of Sandili, ii. 338 

Koto negro from the Niger, it. 103 

Krisses said to be from Bali, i. 418 ; from Celebes, i. 418 

Kroo negroes’ harp, ii. 330 

Kroowoman, a, Hi. 143 

Kurdish woman, iti. 536 


340 ; 


Lama of Lassa, a, ill. 351 

Landscape in an oasis of the Sahara, ili. 258 

Lango chief and magician, i. 133; negro, i. 27; 
necklaces and head-dresses, li. 41 

Latuka fighting rings, ili. 66; necklaces and head- 
dresses, iii. 41; Signalling horn, il. 41 

Leather pouches from Bornu, iil. 291 

Leg-ornaments of dogs’ teeth and shell-armlet, from 
Hawall, 1. 100 

Lendu ancestral image, Il. 93 

Iendus, wooden dog-bell of, iii. 81 

Loango Coast, types from, iil. 135; 
women from, li. 314 

Loango, village chief of, with wife and dignitary, i. 
96; women, types of, iii. 98; negress, a, il. 393; 
negress at fleld-work, 1. 89 

ILomani knives, ill. 73 

Love-charm from New Guinea, 1. 322 

Iuchaze tinder-box, il. §55 

Luchazes, pitfall for smaller game used by, ii. 552 

Lukokesha, a, with her maids of honour, il. 558 

Lupurgu axes, ll. 540; knives, ni. 64, 73 

Lur dagger, worn hung round neck, iil. 74 

Lurs, iron forehead ornament of, iii. 66 ; throwing irons 
used by, ili. 68 


man and two 


Madagascar hubble-bubble in Aftican style, 1. 461 

Madi with bow and arrows, ill. 28 ; woman, fenced hut 
in background, iii. 33; signalling whistle, li. 41 

Madis, dolmen-like graves of, i. 372 

Magic whisk with bell, ti. 361 

Magicians of the I.oango Coast, 1. 54 

Mail-coats worn by Dyaks of South East Borneo, 1. 
423 

Makalaka, Western, beer jug used by, 11. 385 

Makaraka warriors, iii. 52; man and woman, ili. §3; 
iron dagger used by, ili. 72; shield, iii. 76 

Malagasy of Negroid type, i. 454. 455; necklace of 
carved horn, i. 458 

Malanshe girl, a, 11. 556 

Malay loom, i. 435; utensils, i. 424 ; weapons, 1. 412 

Maldive woman, nl. 360 

Mambunda spoons, il. 414 

A/andau of the Kahayan River Dyaks, 1. 412 

Mandaus or sw rds, krisses and knives from South 
Celebes, i. 416; from the Batang-lupar Dyaks, 1. 
416; from Java, i. 416; from Gilolo, i. 416; from 
the Kahayan Dyaks, i. 416; from Mentawei, 1. 
416; from Rejangs of Sumatra, i. 416 

Manyema shield, iii. 77; weapon harpoon amulet, iii. 
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Maori girl, i. 149; chiefs staff and walking sticks, 1. 
209 

Mareale, Jagga, chief of Marangu, ti. 528 

Marimba from West Africa, li. 331 


, mM, 
“tty lands, women of 187 
Marsilia Drummondi, i. 
Mase ei ae woes, B.'906,< Wade A fel, See " 


Masks i New Ireland, j. 56; of South 
| sasert a. 7 


spirit, froos San Chtacval; i. 39 
eshrn-er-Rek on the Bahr-cl-Chacal, iii, 


seas 2s with picture writing from West Australia, 


Nubian man and gi iii. oa shept 


Missouri tribe, Indian of, i, 28 fit. 378 ; syrad 


in Soe lig to porn a ‘ 
84; | Nyar -Nyam, a, il. 256 


| ti ary abate eel apt em i 242, 


an, tatiooed body of i. 394 ga belt, ii. 1; 
Mongol, an old, | iii. nd ; a young, iii, 314; a wampum 36 
iti. 440 


Moorish-Arab weapons, iii. 206 
Mora woman with lip ornament, iii, 25 
Motu-motu shield from Freshwater Bay, i, 236 


Oenameate ete., ft Nile negroes, iil. 41 
| Ornamental objects of stone and shell, from Yucatan, 
Mountain Damara, a, il. 482; chief and wife, ii. 481 ; ii, 373 


young girl of, i. 16; belt, ii. 480; daksa-pipe, ii. 

479; spear, drum, and club, ti. 478; tobacco 

box, ti. 276; utensils of, ii. 474; buchu-pouch 

used by, il. 470 ‘ 
Mtuta, a, ti. 457 


Outfit from Ombai, i. 412 
| QOutrigged boat, New Britain, i. 161 
Ovambo men, ti. 537; snufl-box and spoon, ii. 385: 
leg-ring of copper, li, 539; wooden implements of, 
i. 538; dishes, 1. 541 


Mummy wrapped in clothing, from Ancon, i. 45 

Mundrucu skull trophy, ji, 138 

Mundu shield, ii. 76 

Musical instrument from New lreland, 1. 221 

Musical instruments of Vuris of Brazil, ii, 121 

Naga battle-axes, tli, 435 

Nama, a, i, 241 

Nama-Bastaards, two, ii. 293 

Namaqua girls, ii, 282 ; 
grease box, ij. 290; 

Namaquas, two, ii. 258 ; 


wooden dish, ii. 288 
il. 280 


Nasr-ed-Din, the late Shah of Persia, of Turkish blood, 


ili, 4o2 

Necklace of shell-disks and whale's tooth, Nukuor, i. 
at4; 
Victoria, i. 358; of cachalot’s teeth from Fiji, i. 
242; of human fingers, used by Apache sorcerers, 
ii. 34; Of tortoiseshell, Friendly Islands, i. 
Society Islands, 


Necklaces of shell and beans with limpet shells, from 


Marquesas, i. 2T4 

Neck ornament, Hervey Islands, i. 214; 
Islands, i. 214; ring worn by forest tribes, iii. 
66 

Negrito harpoon, i. 414 

Negro type, i. 317 


Negro, piebald, of Loango Coast, ii. 319; half-breed | 


stick and arrows, ii, 286; 


of kangaroo teeth, probably from Wrest 


214 ; 


Friendly 


Owner's marks: rudimentary writing [from negroes ol 
Lunda, i, 36; the upright column from the Ainu. 
i. 36 


Paddle, of cannibals of Aruwimi, ii. 376; from Bemo. 
ili, LIQ 

Paddles, from Surinam, tl. 71 ; used at dances, Easter 
Islands, 1. 193 

Palm, date, fruit clusters of, ii, 240; doom, fru 
clusters of, ii. 240; oil, fruit clusters of, 1. 240 

Pampas Indian's bow, i. 57 

Paressi girl from Upper Paraguay, u. 12 ; 

Patagonian ornaments and riding-gear, ii. 82; Avdes, 0 
83 

Paumotu Islands, woman of, i. 200 


| Payagua bow, ii. 57; for shooting bullets, ii. §7 


Peleu, man of, i, 189 


| Pelew Islands, covered vessel in shape of bird inlaid 


with shell from, i. 256; of same material, L 257 
Persian of quality, a, in. 396 


| Peru, bone flutes, Aint arrows, stone awes from, ui, %* 


Pestle from Polynesia, ii. 99 

Pin used in weaving from New Zealand, i. 210 
Pipe and tobacco box used by Nile negroes, iii, 35 
Plough used by Triamans in Bencoolen, i, 425 
Pointed club from the Upper Nile, tii. 209 
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, 1. 208; fan and fly-whisks, insignia of 
probably from Tongatabu, 1. 245 

the Carolines, man of, 1. 150, 198; woman 
200; women of, i. 273; sepulchral monu- 
In, 1. 160 

rior, il. 442 

implements from the Admiralty Islands, 1. 


ven, from Ancon grave, ll. 177 
sks from Liberia, iii. roo; flask and bullet 
from Algeria, tii. 247; flask and horn, iii. 


uth of Hawaii, i. 272 

vallet of goatskin from Timbuctoo, 1. 168 
“dfoo, ii. 1618 

of Gizeh, il. 160 


1 aborigines, i. 23; young man, 1. 339; 
‘man with ‘‘scar tattooing,” i. 368; girl, 1. 
girls, one showing ‘‘scar tattooing,” 1. 367 ; 
, 1. 360 

Apron of knot-writing, ancient Peruvian, ii. 


i arrow, said to be from Society Islands, 1. 


h poisoned arrows for blow-gun, 1i. 60; from 
eS, 1. 412 


vona and Rainilaiarivona, two prime ministers 
dama I., 1. 465 
soraka, Christian martyr in Madagascar, i. 


rass, Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, 1. 181 

id other Indian articles from North-West 
ica, N. 99 

< from the Gaboon, li. 329 

t from Java, 1. 424 

ir and paddle from Madagascar, 1, 461 
‘tures in Tibet, iii. 170 

nents and shoring props from New Caledonia, 


th amulet, from Madagascar, i. 479 
xan of, i. 188 
is, man of, i. 203, 204 


-d by Igorrotes of Luzon, i. 435 

. probably from Borneo, 1. 470; drum from 
Island, Austral Group, i. 303; place in 

’', New Guinea, i. 318 

knife, available also as instrument of torture, 

Easter Island, i, 296 

S, 1. 205 

nusica] instrument, i. 456 

‘ration of, from saline earth in Urua, ii. 384 

arrior in fapa-clothing, i. 286 

dy with hair dressed high, i. 201 ; woman, 


implements, ii. 222; encampment, ii. 205 
m Unyoro, 1. roo 

nd pattens from Wrest Soudan, perhaps 
ingo, iii. 280; Sandili, king of the Gaikas, 
ng Semitic type of Kaffirs, i. 13 

ounsellors, ii. 441 

ip with handles, iii. 67; woven cap from, iii. 


woven grass from Calabar, ii. 397 

-spine from Pelew, i. 210; said to be from 
ily Islands, i. arr 

ing, patterns of, among negroes, ii. 395 

m Uvinza, ii. 336 

ith drum, ili. 343 

with wooden float from Fiji, i. 254 

de of animal's tail, worn by Kaffir gentlemen, 
3 
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Shell plaques for adorning breast and forehead, i. 228 

Shell hoe from Ohio, i. 35 

Shield from the Bashori of the Nubian desert, iii. 285 ; 
blow-gun, spear, and swords of Torabjas in Celebes, 
i. 422; from Teste in New Guinea, i. 235; 
wooden, with picture writing ; (?) chief's breastplate, 
1. 78 

Shillook negress, iil. 20; warrior and girl, iii. 21 ; lance 
with head of antelope horn, iii. 32 

Shillooks, head fillet worn by, 111. 24 

Shir knife, ii. 4 

Short clubs from Easter Island, 1. 176 

Shukuriyeh fakir, iii. 200 

Shuli warrior fully equipped, ii. 410; East, wooden 
spear with iron rings, iil, 32; negro, tattooed, 
with his weapons, lil. 22; negroes playing music, 
lil. 38 ; necklaces and head-dresses, ni. 41 ; shield, 
i. 31 

Shulis, armlet, head-dress of, i. ror 

Siamese young woman, ill. 415 

Sickle from Java, i. 424; from the Dakhel Oasis, iii. 
250 

Sling and sheath of Igorrate chopping-knife, i. 419 

Small head-basket used by Guinans of Luzon, i. 449; 
weapons with shark's teeth from Tonga, i. 212 

Smoked fish from Masilia in East New Guinea, i. 
254 

Society Islands, women of, i. 200 

Solomon Islands, warrior of, i. 288 

Somali womfn’s silver ornament, ii. 485 

South Australian native women, 1. 332 

Soudanese negro, a, ill. 162 

Spatula for betel lime from New Guinea, i. 221 

Spear from Manyema, said to come from dwarf tribe, 11. 
306 ; set with sharks’ teeth, from Gilbert Islands, 
i. 210; head, obsidian, from Easter Island, i. 308 ; 
head case and leathern pouch from Central Soudan, 
perhaps Baghirmi, ili. 286 

Spears from Java, 1. 412 

Spears and shields from Borneo, i. 420; from Nias, 1. 
421; from Mentaweli, 1. 420 

Sphinx of Gizeh, 1. 159 

Spindles and plaiting needles, ancient Peruvian from 
Ancon, il. 179 

Spoon, paddle-shaped, carved with Maori design, from 
Normanby Islands, 1. 291 

Spoons of plaited grass, iii. 112; from Lichtenstein. 
Collection, ii. 414 

Stamps for marking pattern on body, early Mexican, 
li. 171 

Stamping sticks for ¢a~a, Hawaii, i. 242 

Stick used by Bushmen for digging roots and stone 
weights for same, 1. 88 ; calendar of Ngati Ranki 
tribe in New Zealand, 1. 303; chart from Marshall 
Islands, i. 165 

Stone axes from North Australia, Queensland, and 
Victoria, i. 355 ; axe and figure, from the Antilles, 
li. 184; pestles from Hawaii, 1. 240; yoke from 
Mexico, ii. 192; bowl, ancient Peruvian, li. 175; — 
club said to be Australian, possibly from New 
Britain, i. 358 

Stool from Dorey in New Guinea, i. 264 

Stools, carved wooden, from Niger-Benue district, iii. 
125 

Straw plaiting, probably of modern 
Hawaii, i. 242 

Street in Bechuana town of Kuruman, ii. 402 

Striking and throwing clubs, i. 361 

Stucco ornament from Chimu, i. 187 

Suanetian homestead, til. 544 

Sumatran praku, i. 170; saddle, i. 431 

Swaheli doll or idol of plaited grass, ii. 234; nose-ring 
of brass, ii. 532 

Swahelis, 11. 509 
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Tobacco-pipes used by [gorrotes and Guinans of Luzon, 
i. 434 

Jobe from Bornu—so-called guinea-hen ode, iii, 267 

Tongan, a, 1. 188; ladies, i. 269; old woman, i. 


a7r 

Toothed club from Tutuilla, i. 176 

Toy-paddles, from New Zealand, i. 281 

Tree-dwellings in South India, i. 108 

Trooper of the Sheikh of Bornu's bodyguard, i. 261 

Truganina, the last Tasmanian woman, i. 382 

Tuareg spoon, in. 262; leather work, iii. 271; throw- 
ing-club, ili. azo; quiver, iii, 268; provision-box, 
ili. 269 

Tungoose implements, i, 222 

Tungooses; men from Kureika, women from Lower 
Tunguska, il. 219 

Tupi(?), throwing-stick from, ii. 63 

Turkana buckler with iron-studded club, iii 31 

Turkish officer, a, ili. 315 

‘Twirling fan used in Nubia and Abyssinia, iti, aay 


Ubujwe belt, 1. 83; shield, iil, 77 

Uha, bow from, i. 253 

Umuas, or Toad Indians of S. America, ii, 51 

Unyoro, warrior of, ti. 409; princess of, ii 244; 
princess of, dressed in bark-cloth, i. 95 

Urns in form of faces ; typical old Peruvian, ii, 182 

Utensils from Hawaii, i, age 


Vatyak woman of Ichevsk, tii. 553 

Vee of Ceylon shooting with a bow, iii, 456 

Vaee caret SiGe from Guia, 414 
4s, 116 
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Wenpon ted by Waschaice ki faen 60 calc pow 
rvnaing amek, i. 397 

Weapons, Central African, ii. 347 ; ornamental, fm 
Southern Congo territory, i, 139; from te 
Admiralty Islands, i, 230; set set with sharks teeth 
from Gilbert Islands, i. 84; from the East Hue- 
lava, iii, 435; from Liberia, wi. 105; of South 
American Indians, ii. 57 

Weaver in Ishogo, iil. 392 

Weaving frame from the Niger, mi. 111 

Whip (slave), of hippopotamus hide, ii. 348 

Wickerwork (basket, pouches, and fly - whisk) from 
Tongatabu, t. 244 

Wicker fans, probably from Samoa, i. 247 

Wigs of human hair worn in battle from Vanna Le 
i, 224 


a elu , : 


| William Laney, the last Tasmanian, 1. 381 


Wives of Gaika king, Sandili, i. 342 

Woman's apron of emu feathers, i. 35° 

Women's sandals from Kano, ill. 272 

Wommeras or throwing-sticks of the Australians, ' 
352 

Wooden implements end Weapons: baler, New Zealand, 
i, 164, 165; dancing stilts from the Marques * 
193; fillet for the head, Society Islands, 1. 2'4" 
swords from Pelew, i. 211 ; belt, said to be Al* 
tralian, but perhaps from New Hebrides, 1. 35" 
turecn and spoon from Luzon, i 431, | 
mostly from North Australia, i tn E38 bow tat 
food from the Admiral Shed te dis 

| from 


from Hawaii, i, 236; = ie 
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Wood-carving, ancient Peruvian resembling Polynesian, Zandeh, a, ili. 46 


li, 168 Zanza, 2 musical instrument used over a great part of 
Woven mat representing human face, Moqul, li. 40; Central and South Africa, i. 85 

woven pouch from Madagascar, 1. 462° Zanzibar, late Sultan of, Seyyd Barghash, ii. 530 

_ Zulu family, a, i. 116; chief in full war dress, i. 130; 

Yao, a, Jacob Wainwright by Livingstone’s coffin, i. warriors, ii. 320; lads fencing, ii. 422; boy after 

456 circumcision, with assegais, ii. 368; witch doctor, 
Yakout woman from the Uchur, ii. 210; implements, li. 365; arm-bands of grass, ii. 426; head-stools 

iil. 222 - and head-cushions, il. 431; spoons, il. 414; 
Yap, in the Carolines, man of, 1. 187 snuff-box of buffalo horn, ii. 437; stone tobacco- 
Ynimano wooden shield, ii. 68 pipes, ti. 438; wooden vessel in torm of tortoise, 
Yu-i or staff of red lacquer, representing the lotus il. 433 

flower, ili, 526 Zunis, earthenware from, Hl. 39 

THE END 
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